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TOMB OF JULIET AT VERONA. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Verona, September 10, 1817. 
Mr. Eprror, 


HE number of foreigners who visit- 


ed this city last year was very great, 
in consequence of which the taverns are 
now more numerous and better regulated. 


In the Cathedral and in the Church of 


St. Giorgio, the masterpieces of Titian 
and Paul Veronese, which have been 
brought back from Paris, are again seen 
in their old places, It is now the fash- 
ion here for travellers to visit the monu- 
ments and the ruined church, in which 
tradition lays the scene and the catas- 
trophe of the variously-told story of Ro- 
meo and Juliet. Near the Giucodi, 
Pallone, before the Porta de’ Borsari, in 
a garden, a stone sarcophagus, said to 
have contained Juliet when she was sup- 
B  ArTHENEUM. Vol, 3. 
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posed to be dead, is shown to the 
curious. Since the Duchess of Par- 
ma paid a visit to Juliet’s tomb last 

ear, the goldsmiths here have hit 
on the happy idea of setting small 
fragments in gold rings, which find many 
purchasers, particularly among the Eng- 
lish, in honour of Shakspeare. 

I inclose, for the gratification of your 
readers, a sketch of the sarcophagus, 
which, from time immemorial, has been 
shown at the tomb of Juliet. Any thing 
connected with the genius of Shakspeare, 
will, Iam persuaded, be acceptable to 
the majority of your readers. I believe 
it is pretty well ascertained, that the im- 
mortal poet took the hint for his tragedy 
from the work of Girolamo della Corte, 
a Veronese gentleman, who published a 
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history of his native city, A. D. 1594, meo was asked to dance by a young wo- 
and consequently in the time of Shak- man, who presently left bim, after dan- 
speare. I shall translate, as faithfully as cing + with him for asbort time. He then 
I am able, what is stated therein, relative asked Juliet to dance, (for so was called 
to the loves of Romeo and Juliet; forl the young lady of whom he was ena- 
was fortunate enough to procure the work moured): she was engaged to another 
of Della Corte. He says*— _ partner, but as soon as she felt the hand 

“In the year 1303, Signor Bar- of her lover, she said, ‘ blessed be your 
tolomeo was mayor of the city, under arrival!’ And he, pressing her hand, re- 
whom occurred in Verona the catastrophe plied, ‘ what blessing is this which you 
of two unfortunate lovers, which had its bestow on me, fair lady?’ She, smiling, 
origin in the long and bloody enmities answered, ‘ wonder not, gentleman, that 
that subsisted between two opuleut and I bless your arrival, for 1 have heen al- 
noble families, the Montecchi and Capel- most frozen by M. Marcurie, and you 
Jetti, many of whom were slain on one are come to warm me with your courte- 
and other side ; and notwithstanding that ous manners.’ (The youth, whom she 
Signor Alberto had given himself much had been dancing with, was so called, 
trouble to bring about a reconciliation, and much beloved by all; but he bad 
he never could effect it, so inveterate was hands as cold as ice.) Romeo replied, 
their mutual animosity. Signor Barto- ‘such as J am, fair lady, I am devoted to 
lomeo nevertheless had so far quelled it, you;’ and with these words the dance 
as to put an end to the duels and quar- ended. Juliet could only sigh in return, 
rels, which took place in the streets ; the and reply, ‘ you are my better half!’ Ro- 
young men gave way, and saluted the old meo, as he left the assembly, found from 
of either party, whom they might chance one of his friends, that this young lady 
to meet, who also returned the salutation. was the daughter of M. Antonio Ca- 
It being the carnival, and the balls and pelletto; while she discovered from her 
masquerades having beguo, M. Antonie nurse, that he was Romeo Montecchio ; 
Capelletto, being at the head of his fac- which, when she heard, she was very sad, 
tion, gave a splendid entertainment, at despairing to win him, on account of the 
which were present many ladies and gen- jealousies which subsisted between the 
tlemen ; among them was one Romeo two families. A few days afterwards it 
Montecchio, the handsomest and best happened that Romeo, going along a cer- 
mannered gentleman then in Verona; he tain street, where he often walked for the 
was between twenty and twenty-one sake of seeing Juliet, whose windows cor- 
years of age, and came there with some responded with those of her lover, that 
other young men in masks. After re- she recognized him, by a sneeze, or some 
maining some time with his mask on his other signal which he made, and as it 
face, he took it off, and seated bimself in was moonlight, she was as easily seen by 
a corner, whence he saw the entertain- him. They interchanged vows of mutual 
ment, and could be easily seen himself by affection; and they finally determined to 
all present. Allthe company wondered marry, happen what might. To bring the 
why he should thus set himself apart from consummation of their wishes about, they 
the amusements ; since, however, he was had recourse to Father Lonardo of Reg- 
a well-bred young gentleman, bis ene- gio, belonging to the order of the Minors 
mies did not put him iu mind how he of St. Francis, who, it was agreed, should 
ought to behave; which they probably advise Romeo respecting the match. 
would have done had he been older. This friar was a master in Theology, a 
Stationed as he was there, the most beau- great Philosopher, Cheinist, and Astrol- 
tiful young woman beyond compare pre- oger. He was confessor of Juliet, as 
sent caught his eyes, and he having well as of her mother, and often on that 
caught her’s at the same time, they both account visited their house; he also was 
felt a mutual and violent attachment. confessor to the Montecchi, and to many 
Duriog the festival, they did nothing but of the inhabitants of Verona. Romeo 
eve each other tenderly : the banquet fi- having arranged the whole business with 

led ; and the ball having begun, Ro- the father, the latter agreed to consum- 
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mate the marriage; for he thought that intentions. Juliet agreed to this plan, 
by this means, a reconciliation might be who for the sake of her lover would have 
effected between the two families, and run a far greater risk, and having swal- 
that perhaps he should thereby ingratiate lowed the potion at the prescribed hour, 
himself with Signor Bartolomeo, and all lost gradually her senses, and finally all 
Verona. Lent, and the time of confession motion ; so that, imagined dead by all, 
having arrived, Juliet went with her mo- she was removed for burial to the ceme- 
ther to the church of St. Francesco in tery of her family in the church of St. 
Cittadella,and seating herself in the con- Francis. In the mean time, Lonardo 
fessional chair before her mother, and sent an account of all that had been done 
having replied to the usual questions, was to Romeo; but he having been pre- 
married to Romeo, through the grating, viously informed by some one else of the 
who, with the father, stood on the other death of his Juliet, came unexpectedly 
side. A few days afterwards, by means with one attendant to Verona, and hav- 
of an old woman of the house of Juliet ing reached the gates of the city on the 
they consummated their marriage in a very evening of the interment of Juliet, 
garden by night, belonging to Juliet, did not receive the meszage sent him by 
supporting themselves with the hope, that the father. The unhappy lover having 
Leonardo would be able to persuade their reached Verona, aad night having set in, 
respective families to be satisfied with the without setting his foot in the city, he 
match. Easter being over, while they went straight to the church of St. Fran- 
were hoping that the father would fulfil eis, where he kaew that his beloved Ju- 
his promise, it happened that a party of liet was interred, and having opened the 
the Capelletti bad a furious encounter tomb, which was without the church, and 
with some of the Montecchi, near the got within it, began to shed an abundant 


gate of Bensari, towards Castel Vecchio. 
Among the Capelletti was one Tebaldo, 
a first cousin of Juliet’s, a gallant young 
man, who while he was encouraging his 
party, behind Romeo, (who for the sake 


and bitter flood of tears, Having wept 
for some time over his beloved, he deter- 
mined to die, and swallowed poison, 
which for this purpose he carried with 
him: laying himself by her side, be died, 


of Juliet, did all he could to put an end just at the moment that Lonardo reached 


to the contest), made a blow at his head, 
which was parried by Romeo, who stab- 
bed his adversary in the throat, and kil- 
led him on the spot. Romeo upon this 
fled into banishment, and he who knows 
what disappointed love is, may judge 
how bitter must have been that expedi- 
ent. He retired to Mantua, for the sake 
of being as near as possible to his Juliet, 
of whom he often received accounts, 
through the medium of Lonardo, Juliet 
was now compelled to marry by her fa- 
ther and mother, and not knowing what 
ah to take, she had recourse to the father 

nardo for advice, who, after long con- 
sultation, finally agreed to send her a cer- 
tain powder, which, mixed with wine or 
any other liquor, would lull her to sleep, 
so as to make her appear dead ; that then 
she should be buried, in the sepulchre be- 
longing to her family, which was in the 
church of St. Francis, that he should 
take her out of the monument by night, 
and that she should escape in disguise to 
her Romeo at Mantua, whom he would 
forewarn by faithful messengers of their 


the spot, to remove Juliet from the tomb. 
Finding the servant stretched on the 
ground, and Romeo dead in the tomb, 
motionless and horror-struck, he stood 
wondering how it had occurred, when 
Juliet, whose soporific powder had ex- 
hausted its efficacy, came to herself, 
and seeing Romeo dead by her side, and 
Lonardo and the servant hanging over 
him, she was all aghast at the spectacle. 
She presently discovered from the father, 
and the servant how the catastrophe had 
happened ; was seized immediately with 
the strongest grief, and feeling her spirits 
extinguished within her, without utter- 
ing a word, fel dead in the lap of her 
Romeo. ‘The next morning the calam- 
ity was speedily propagated through the 
city, and Signor Bartolomeo, with the 
intent of discovering all the circumstan- 
ces which led to the unfortunate event, 
accompanied by many gentlemen, went 
to the church of St. Francis, where a 
great crowd was collected, attracted by 
the novelty of the occurrence. Here he 
enquired circamstantially beth from Lo 


4 Juliet’s Tomb at Verona. {vor. 3 
nardo and Romeo’s servant, into the de- This fine tragedy, which the celebrat- 
tails of the case, and afterwards gave or- ed Schlegel eloquently styles the “ fu- 
ders that the bodies of these unfortunate neral und apotheosis of love,” will always 
lovers should be honorably buried,which be deemed by the best critics, one of the 
was willingly agreed to both by the choicest of our poet’s productions. Per- 
Montecchi and Capelletti. Splendid ob- haps it is to be regretted, that he deviated 
sequies took place; and with theconsent from the true story, io making Juliet 
of both parties, the bodies were replaced stab herself. He need not have had re- 
in the same monument, which was of course to this; for there is nothing more 
hewn stone, a little above ground, which I tragic than that poignant grief which, as 


have ofien seen close to the well of the 
poor disciples of St. Francis, while the 
building was raising to their order. I 
have conversed on this subject, with 
Signor Boldiero, my uncle, by whom I 
was shewn the scene of this catastrophe ; 
he shewed me, besides the above men- 
tioned tomb, a hole in the wall towards 
the monastery of the Capuchins, where, 
as he said, he had heard that many years 
since, this tomb was placed, and that in 
It were found some iaies and bones.” 
Such is the relation of Girolamo della 
Corte. Those who may take the trouble 
to compare it with the tragedy of Shak- 
speare, will no doubt remark how little 
the poet has deviated from what we have 
reason to believe ace the circumstances of 
the true story. His Escalus, Prince of 
Verona, is evidently Signor Bartolomeo 
Scali the mayor; Marcurio, whom Ju- 
het first danced with, the Poet giving 
him rather warmer hands than the histo- 
rian, is his Paris. The name of Marcu- 
nio probably suggested, with a slight al- 
teration of letters, the Mercutio of the 
poet, who acts however a very different 
part from Marcurio in the history. It is 
worthy of remark that in Act TIT. Sc. 1. 
Mercutio, who, with Shakspeare, is the 
friend of Romeo, uses the words “ A la 
stoccata,” the identical words which 
Della: Corte uses in his description of 
Romeo’s encounter with Tybalt: a suf- 
ficient proof to my mind that Shakspeare 
got hold of the original work of Della 
Corte ; if we had no other evidence to 
make us think so. Montague in the Ita- 
lian is Montecchio ; Capulet, Capellet- 
to; Frate Lonardo is the Friar Law- 


soon as it seizes, kills; and which, ac- 
cording to Della Corte, threw Juliet dead 
in the lap of her lover. Her manner of 
dying in the tragedy is rather too much 
“after the high Roman fashion” for a 
delicate girl not fifteen years. 

Verona has been so fully described 
by Maffei, that I shall not attempt to 
touch on its antiquities. But the genius 
of Shakspeare adds such an interest to 
every spot over which it hovered, that 
your readers will not accuse me of being 
romantic, if I attempt to describe the 
tomb of Juliet. Ileftthe inn Le Due 
Torre at six in the morning, accompa- 
nied by the Cicerone, who, in the way, 
pointed out some small houses built in 
the time of the Capelletti : crossing the 
Bra, a square so called, and marked by 
the grand remains of the Roman amphi- 
theatre, we soon reached the church of 
San Francesco in Cittadella, where Ro- 
meo and Juliet were married. The 
church is modern, built about a century 
ago, on the site of the old one, which 
was destroyed by fire. , 

Contiguous is a small garden, formerly 
attached to the Franciscan monastery, 
but now in private hands : in the midst 
of it, is an old sarcophagus, which, time 
immemorial has been shown as the tomb 
of Juliet. It is much eaten by age, and 
has sunk considerably into the earth. It 
is exactly six feet long, and is just wide 
enough to contain two bodies. Close to 
it, is the well, mentioned by Della Corte, 
which to me is a sufficient proof that the 
sarcophagus is the same as what he saw 
with his uncle. The serenity of the 
morning, and affecting catastrophe, sug- 


rence of the poet; and the attendant of gested the following lines, which have no 
Romeo in the history, is the Balthasar other merit than that of being composed 


ofthe tragedy. Friar John appears to be 
one of the confidential messengers sent 


on the spot. 


by Lonardo to Romeo, at Mantua. Of Let Affectation droop her head and mourn 


the female persons, Lady Montague is the 
only one not alluded to in the history. 


Disastrous love o’er tender Juliet’s urn. 
Coquettes avaunt ! away each simpering belle 
Envy the lot of her who loved so well ; 


vo. 3.] 


Who would not have exchanged her hear t-felt woes 
For your ephemeral loves, and midnight shows, 
-Hail, Juliet, hail! whose pure and virgin heart 
Dared act so painful, yet so true a part ! 


Rob Roy, by the Author of Guy Mannering, &c. 5 


O’er whose requited love, and early hearse, 

Great Shakspeare sheds the glory of hfs verse. 

Hail, Juliet, hail ! whose name is intertwined 

In the same wreath, which Fame wove for his death- 
less mind. Cc. K. 


ROB 


ROY. 


From the Literary Gazette, January 17, 1818. 


i Paes long-‘ooked-for novel, by the 
author of Waverly, Guy Manner- 
ing, and the Antiquary, has at last made 
its appearance ; and can we speak more 
highly of it than to say that it is worthy 
of his hand ? 

We have debated with ourselves in 
what manner we should review this 
work. Were we to analyse the story, we 
might write an interesting article; but 
would it be just towards the author, or 
kind towards our fair friends, who hate 
and detest the foreknowledge of the de- 
nouement of any book which appeals so 
strongly as this does to their curiosity 
and feelings? No! we will not take ad- 
vantage of our rapid publication, to ante- 
date one of the principal enjoyments to 
be derived from the perusal of Rob Roy: 
with an abstinence deserving of all praise, 
we will endeavour to deliver our opin- 
lions, without encroaching upon the mys- 
tenes of the narrative, and the eclaircisse- 
ments of the conclusion. 

In some respects this novel seems in- 
ferior, and in some superior, to its pre- 
cursors. It is inferior in the general style 
and composition ; which, though highly 
wrought in many parts, are yet careless- 
ly enough slurred over in others: and it 
13, perhaps, inferior in depth of interest to 
Waverly and Guy Mannering. As a pic- 
ture of manners, and as affording distinct 
portraits of characters (which are indivi- 
duals, yet a class) it is equal to the best 
which have gone before. And in adapt- 
ing the particular story to a frame-work 
consistent with the nature of the times 
and state of the country in which the scene 
is laid, we think the Rob Roy superior 
to all its predecessors. 

The plots and intrigues preceding the re- 
bellion of the year 1715, afforded admira- 
ble ground for much more of the marvel- 
Jous than our author needs to employ in 
the construction of his volumes, which are 
so distinguished for their historical truth 


and accuracy of delineation, as absolute- 
ly to bave been reviewed, by the most 
able periodical works in the world, as if 
they were real and authentic records of 
events which happened as they detail. 
‘he same power of delusion belongs to 
Rob Roy. Itis impossible to fancy any 
part of it a fable. The men and women 
of its dramatis personz live before us ; 
the scenery is perfect nature; the inci- 
dents are identical history. The accession 
of the House of Hanover, the attempts 
of Jacobites, the existence of a country 
called Scotland, do not seem more un- 
dentable, than the whole train of facts- 
herein related, and the actual being ot 
the Osbaldistones, Jarvies, M‘Gregors, 
&c. who people the world created by the 
poet’s imagination, and perform the 
things he has told us they performed. 
Not Shakspeare himself has been more 
true to his characters: we think, if they 
acted otherwise, more or less, than they 
do, there would be some appearance of 
fiction ; as it 1s, there is none. 

Without forgetting our initiatory pro- 
mise, we may state, that the plan of this 
delightful work consists of the adventures 
of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, the son of 
arich London merchaat, who refusing 
to engage in commercial pursuits, as de- 
sired by his father, is sent to an uncle’s in 
Northumberland, almost disinherited. In 
his journey to the north, be fails in with 
Robert Campbell, a cattle dealer, alias 
Rob Roy, and by a skilful connexion of 
their fates, they become from that period 
interwoven with each other. Sir Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone (the uncle) and _ his 
six sons, form a massive group in this 
canvass, and the chief light is found in a 
Relative, who is living at Cubhall, Miss 
Diana Vernon, on whose character the 
author has exerted all his energies. Itis 
that of Flora Mac Iver, somewhat soft- 
ened, and embracing many diflerent 


shades); equally exalted, but perhaps 
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more natural. The only other female who terly portraiture of villany. Morris, a 
figures in the piece, is the wife of Rob cowardly Employé of government, is an- 


Roy; a ruthless and desolate-hearted A- 
mazon. The Chieltain of the Clan, Gre- 
gor himself, is admirably drawn, though 
in him there has been less of invention 
necessary than in others. He seems only 
less barbarous, or, we may say, more ci- 
vilised, than common fame has handed 
him down to us. A Scotch gardener, Aa- 
drew Fairservice, is well depicted; a 
worldly, time-serving, selfish fellow ; 
neither overburthened with sense nor 
principle ; but yet contriving, by his of- 
ficiousness, to occupy a conepicuous sta- 
tion in this drama. A Highland follower 
of Rob Roy, named Dougal, and a Mac- 
gregor, forms a contrast to Fuairservice. 
He is faithful, brave, and devoted, cun- 
ning,shrewd, and dexterous. Owen, the 
principal clerk of the house of Osbaldi- 


other specimen of the skill of the author =. 
his aubserviency, and his lamentable ca- 
tastrophe, present a useful lesson to man- 
kind. The description of his death, in- 
deed, is one of the most dreadful and 
touching that we ever read. He is treach- 
erously left as a hostage for the safety of 
Rob Roy, who is thus betrayed into the 
hands of his foes. Brought a prisoner to 
the wife of the Chieftain, immediately af- 
ter she has been excited to fury by a 
sharp contest with, and victory over, a 
party of the military, whom Dougal mis- 
leads into a dangerous pa3s among the 
mountains, on the borders of a lake, we 
are told by Francis Osbaldistone, who is 
also a prisoner, 


“ The wife of Mac Gregor command- 


stone and Tresham, is another portrait of ed that the hostage exchanged, for his 


unassuming pretensions, but of exquisite 
fidelity. The great city, and the wiid 
hills of Scotia, alike submit their children 
to the developement of our acute and 
masterly delineator. His images are e- 
qually vivid, whether drawn from the 
desk or the heath, the busy hum of men, 


safety should be brought into her pre- 
sence. I believe her-sons had kept this 
unfortunate wretch out of her sight, for 
fear of the consequences; but if it was 
so, their humane precaution only pro- 
longed his fate. They dragged forward 
at her suminons a wretch already half 


or the solitude of deserts, But not one of dead with terror, in whose agonized fea- 


the characters has delighted us more in 
the pencilling than Baillie Jarvie of Glas- 
gow. If M‘Wheble gave the hint for this 
admirahle likeness, it is so full, so finish- 
ed, and so thrown out by circumstances, 
that it leaves us nothing to wish for. We 
question whether any but Scotch readers 
will be able to appreciate the perfection 
of this sketch. The mixture of the pride 
of birth, though connected with an out- 
law, and the opposite habits of a manu- 
facturing education; the combined qua- 
lities of the son of Deacon Jarvie, honest 
man! Heaven be merciful to him! and 
the cousin of Rob Roy, for whom a hemp- 
en cravat is so surely predestined ; the 
pacific and yet bold, the sober yet eccen- 


tures, [ recognized, to my horror and as- 
tonishment, my old acquaintance Morns, 

“He fell prostrate before the female 
chief with an effort to clasp her kuees, 
from which she drew back, as if his touch 
had been pollution, so that all he could 
do, in token of the extremity of his hu- 
miliation, was to kiss the hem of her 
piaid. I never heard entreaties for life 
poured forth with such agony of spirit. 
The ecstasy of fear was such, that, in- 
stead of paralyzing his tongue, as on or- 
dinary occasions, it even rendered him 
eloquent ; and, with cheeks pale as ash- 
es, hands compressed in agony, eyes that 
seemed to be taking their last look of all 
mortal objects, he protested, with the 


tric, the prudential yet generous act of deepest oaths, his total ignorance of any 
the worthy Glasgonian, constitute a tout design on the person of Rob Roy, whom 
ensemble of the richest order. Even in he swore he loved and honoured as his 
the minor characters, tlre is a degree of own soul. In the inconsistency of his 
variety quite Homeric. The family of terror, he said, he was but the agent of 
Osbaldistone are forcible examples of others, and he muttered the name of 
this. Percival, Thorncliff, John, Richard, Rashleigh. He prayed but for life—for 
and Wilfred are all, alter et idem, and life he would have given all be had in the 
Rashleich, the youngest brother, a mas- world ;—it was but life he asked—hfe, 


vor. 3.] 


if it were to be 
and privations ;—he asked only breath, 
though it should be drawn io the damps 
" of the lowest caverns of their hills. 

“ It is impossible to describe the scorn, 
the loathing and contempt, with which 
the wife of Mac Gregor regarded this 
wretched petitioner for the poor boon of 
existence. 

“*T could have bid you live,’ she said, 
‘had life been to you the same weary and 
wasting burthen it is to me—that it is to 
every noble and generous mind.—But 
you—wretch! you could creep through 
the world unaffected by its various dis- 
graces, its ineffable miseries, its constant- 
ly accumulating masses of crime and sor- 
row,—you could live and enjoy yourself, 
while the noble-minded are betrayed— 
while nameles and birthless villains tread 
on the neck of the brave and the long- 
descended,—you could enjoy yourself, 
like a butcher's dog in the shambles, bat- 
toning on garbage, while the slaughter 
of the brave went on around you! This 
enjoyment you shall not live to partake 
of; you shall die, base dog, and that be- 
fore yon cloud has passed over the sun.’ 

“ She gave a brief command in Gaelic 
to her attendants, two of whom seized 
the prostrate suppliant, and hurried him 
tothe brink of a cliff which overhung 

the flood. He set up the most piercing 
and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered, 
—I may well term them dreadful, for 

they haunted my sleep for years after- 
wards. As the murderers, or execution- 
ers, call them as you will, dragged him 
along, he recognized me even in that 
moment of horror, and exclaimed, in the 
last articulate wordT ever heard him ut- 
=O Mr. Osbaldistone, save me! save 
me!’ 

_““T was so much moved by this hor- 
nd spectacle, that, although in momenta- 
Ty expectation of sharing his fate, I did 
attempt to speak in his behalf; but, as 
might bave been expected, my tnterfer- 
ence was sternly disregarded. The vic- 
tim was held fast by some, while others, 
binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, 
ted it round his neck, and others again 
stripped him of some part of his dress, 
Half-naked, and thus maaacled, they 
hurled him into the lake, there about 
twelve feet deep, drowning his last death- 
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prolonged under tortures shriek with a loud halloo of vindictive 


triumph, above which, however, the yell 
of mortal agony was distinctly heard. 
The heavy burden splashed in the dark- 
blue waters of the lake, and the High- 
landers, with their pole-axes and swords, 
watched an instant to guard, lest, extn- 
cating himself from the load to which he 
was attached, he might have struggled to 
regain the shore. But the koot had been 
securely bound ; the victim sank without 
effort; the waters, which his fall had dis- 
turbed, settled calmly over him, and the 
unit of that life, for which he had plead- 
ed so strongly, was forever withdrawn 
from the sum of human existence.” 


This grand and agonizing description 
rings Lord Byron forcibly to our recol- 
lection ; and even by the side of that 
transcendant painter of human thisery 
and mortal throes, it must be allowed, 
that the writer of our quotation need not 
sbriok from a sense of inferiority. . 
We could wish.to set before our read- 
ers some traits of Baillie Jarvie ; but we 
fear it is difficult to accomplish this pur- 
pose within the scope of extracts eonsist- 
ent with our limits, and with our de- 
clared design, not to weaken the interest 
of the novel by garbled anticipations. 
When Mr, Osbaldistone asks his advice 
as to the best way to act for his father’s 
advantage, and his own honour, the dia- 
logue thus proceeds, 


“ ©Ye're right, young man—ye’re 
right,’ said Jarvie. ‘Aye, take counsel 
of those who are aulder and wiser than 
yoursell, and binna like a godless Reho- 
boam, who took the advice o’ a wheen 
beardless callants, neglecting the auld 
counsellors who had sate at the feet o’ 
his father Solomon, and, as it is weel put 
by Mr. Meiklejohn, in his lecture on the 
chapter, were doubtless partakers of his 
sapience. But I maun hear naething about 
honour—we ken naething here but about 
credit. Honour is a homicide, and @ 
blood-spiller, that gangs about making 
frays in the street ; but Credit isa de- 
cent, honest man, that sits at hame, aud 
makes the pat play.’ 

“© * Assuredly, Mr. Jarvie,” said our 
friend Owen, ‘ credit is the sum total : 
and if we can but save that, at whateveg- 
discount—’ 


bad 
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“< Ye are right, Mr. Owen—ye are cellent book, we must notice that of the 
right ; ye speak weel and wisely ; and I “ Laigh Kirk,” at Glasgow, and the sa- 
trust bowls will row right, though they cred service performed there which oc- 
are awee ajee e’ enow. But touching curs in the second volume. It is inimi- 
Robin (Roy) I am of opinion he will tably good, and gives prodigious effect 
befriend this young man if it is in his to the incident which takes place in 
power. He has a gude heart, puir Rob- “ those waste regions of oblivion,” where 
in; and though I lost a matter o’ twa “dusky banners, and tattered escutch- 
hunder pounds wi’ his former engage- eons indicated the graves of those who 
ments, aod haena muckle expectation were once, doubtless, ‘ Princes in Israel ;’ 
ever to see hack my thousand pund Scots where inscriptions, which could only be 
that he promises me e’enow, yet I will read by the painful antiquary, in lan- 
never say but that Robin means fair by guage as obsolete as the act of devotionak 


a’ men.’ charity which they implored, invited the 
«« Tam then to consider him,’ I re- passengers to pray for the souls of those 
plied, ‘ as an honest man.’ whose bodies resteth beneath.” 


““¢ Umph, replied Jarvie, with a pre- 

cautionary sort of cough,—‘ Ay, he has The scenery of Northumberland and 
a sort o’ Hieland honesty—he’s honest of the Highlands is painted with a force 
after a sort, as they say. My father the and colouring equally faithful. An artist 
deacon used aye to laugh when he tauld would need no other studies to enable 
ime how that bye-word came up. Ane him to traosfer its features from the pa- 
Captain Costlett was cracking crouse per to the canvas, 

about his loyalty to King Charles, and We can scarcely tear ourselves away 
Clerk Pettigrew (ye’l! hae heard mony from this fascinating subject; but dare 
a tale about him) asked him after what not go on, lest we forget all our pledges, 
manner he served the king, when he was and dash into the very heart of the story. 
fighting against him at Worster in Crom- Suffice it to repeat, that Rob Roy is wor- 
well’s army ; and Captain Costlett wasa thy of its author, and has added another 
ready body, and said that he served him laurel to his crown, another source to the 
after a sort. My honest father used to fountains of intellectual enjoyments, an~ 
laugh weel at that sport—and sae the other picture to the series of national man- 
bye-word came up.’ ” ners, and another star to the galaxy of 


Among the finest pictures of this ex- national literature. 


From the Literary Gazette, January, 1818. 
IN WHAT CONSISTS THE ESSENCE OF POETRY? 


* Thoughts that voluntary move, 


o 
a daslices heel sound is the sustained and continuous 5 


the musical in thought and feeling is the 
ETRY is the music of language, sustained and continuous also. When- 
expressing the music of the mind. ever articulation passes naturally into in- 
Whenever any object takes such a hold tonation, this is the beginning of Poetry. 
on the mind as to make us dwell on it, There is no natural harmony in the ordi- 
and brood over it, melting the heart in nary combinations of significant sounds. 
love, or kindling it to a sentiment of ad- The language of prose is not the langu 
miration ;—whenever a movement of of music or of passion; and itis to sup- 
imagination or passion is impressed on ply this inherent defect in the mechanism 
the mind, by which it seeks to prolong of language,—to make the sound an echo 
and repeat the emotion, to bring all other to the sense, when tbat sense becomes a 
objects into accord with it, and to give sort of echo to.itself,—to mingle the tide 
the same movement of harmony, retain- of verse “ the golden cadences of poetry” 
ed and continuous, to the sounds that ex- with the tide of feeling,—or to take the 
press it,—this is Poetry. ‘The musical in imagination off its feet, and spread its 
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wings where it may indulge its own im- 
puls+s, without being stopped or per- 
plexed by the ordinary abruptness, of 
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discordant flats and sharps of prose,— 
that Poetry was invented. 


SS —___—_—__—_—_______ nn 
From the Monthly Magazine, January, 1818. 


DR. DRAKE’S « SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES.”* 


A COUNTRY-GENTLEMAN S MANSION- 
HOUSE IN 1595. 


j Bees mansion-houses of the country- 
gentlemen were, in the days of 
Shakspeare, rapidly improving both in 
their external appearance, aod in their 
interior comforts. During the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and even of Mary, 
they were, if we except their size, little 
better than cottages, being thatched 
buildings, covered on the outside with 
the coarsest clay, and lighted only by 
lattices; when Harrison wrote, in the 
age of Elizabeth, though the greater 
number of manor-bouses still remained 
framed of timber, yet he observes, 
“suck as be Jatelie builded, are comon- 
lie either of bricke or hard stone, or 
both; their roomes large and comelie, 
aod houses of office further distant from 
their lodgings.” ‘The old umber man- 
sions, too, were now covered with the 
finest plaster, which, says the historian, 


«“ beside the delectable whitenesse of the. 


stuffe itselfe, is laied on eo even and 
smoothlie, as nothing in my judgment 
can be done with more exactnesse:” and 
at the same time, the windows, interior 
decorations, and furniture, were becoming 
greatly more useful and elegant. 

The house of every country-gentle- 
man of property included a neat chapel 
and a spacious hall; and where the 
estate and establishment were consider- 
able, the mansion was divided inta two 
parts or aides, orte for the state or. ban- 

ueting-rooms, and the other for the 
household; but in general, the fatter, 
except 1D baronial residences, was the 
only part to be met with, and when com- 
plete bad the addition of parlours; thus 
Bacon, inhis Essay on Buildings, de- 
scribing the household side of a mansion, 
says, “I wish it divided at the first into 
a hall, and a chappell, with a partition 
betweene; both of good state and big- 
messe; and those not to goe all the 


* See Ath. Vol. *- peer 413, 
CG Atugxsum. Vol. 5. 


length, but to have, at the further end, 
a winter and a summer parler, both 
faire: and under these roomes a faire 
and large cellar, sunke uncer ground ¢ 
and likewise, some privie kitchins, with 
butteries and pantries, and the like.” It 
was the custom also to have windows 
opening from the parlours and passages, 
into the chapel, hall, a 4 kitchen, with 
the view of overlooking or controlling 
what might be going on; a trait of vigi- 
lant caution, which may still be disco- 
vered in some of our ancient colleges 
and manor-houses, and to which Shak- 
speare alludes in King Henry the Eighth, 
where he describes his Majesty and Butts 
the physician entering at a window above, 
which overlooks the council-chamber. 
We may add, in illustration of this sys- 
tem of architectural espionage, that An- 
drew Borde, when giving instructions for 
building a house in his Dictarie of 
Heulth, directs “many of the cham- 
bers to have a view into the chapel :” 
and that Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a letter, dated 1573, says, “if 
it please her Majesty, she may come in 
through my gallerie, and see the disposi- 
tion of the hallin dynner-timne, at a win- 
dow opening thereunto.” 

The hall of the country-squire was the 
usual scene of eating and hospitality, at 
the upper end of which was p'aced the 
orsille or high table, a little elevated 
above the floor, and here the master of 
the mansion presided, with an authority, 
if not a state, which almost equulled 
that of the potent baron. The table wes 
divided into upper and lower messes, by 
a huge saltcellar, and the rank and con- 
sequence of the visitors were marked by 
the situation of the seats above and be- 
low the saltcellar; a custom which not 
only distinguished the relative d:gmity of 
the guests, but extended likewise to the 
nature of the provision, the wine fre- 
quently circulating only above the salt- 
cellar, and the dishes below it being of 


* 
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a coarser kind than those near the head 
of the table. 


MAY-DAY. 


The observance of May-day was a 
custom which, until thecloae of the reign 
of James the First, alike attracted the 
attention of the royal and the noble, as 
of the vulgar class. Henry the Eighth, 
Elizabeth, and James, patronized and 
partook of its ceremonies; and, during 
this extended era, there was scarcely a 
village in the kingdom but what had a 
Moy pole, with its appropriate games 
and dances, 

The origin of these festivities has been 
attributed to three different sources, 
Classic, Celtic, and Gothic. The first 
appears to us to establish the best claim 
to the parentage of our May-day rites, as 
a tehique of the Roman Fioralia, which 
were celebrated on the last four days of 
April, and on the first of May, in hononr 
of the goddess Flora, and were accom- 
panied with dancing, music, the wearing 
of garlands, strewing of flowers, &c, 
The Beltein, or rural sacrifice of the 
Highlanders on this day, as described by 
Mr. Pennant and Dr. Jamieson, seems 
to have arisen from a different motive, 
and to have been instituted for the pur- 
pose of propitiating the various noxious 
animals which might injure or destroy 
their flocks and herds. The Gothic an- 
niversary on May-day makes a nearer 
approach to the general purpose of the 
Floralia, and was intended as a thanks- 
giving to the sun, if not for the returo of 
flowers, fruit, and grain, yet for the in- 
troduction of a better season for fishing 
and hunting. 

The modes of conducting the ceremo- 
nies and rejoicings on May-day, may be 
best drawn from the writers of the Eliza- 
bethan period, in which this festival ap- 
pears to have maintained a very high de- 
gree of celebrity, though not accom- 
panied with that splendour of exhibition 
which took place at an earlier period in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. It may 
be traced, indeed, from the era of Chau- 
cer, who, in the conclusion of his Court 
ef Love, has described the Feast of 
May, when 
“——— Forth goth all the court both most and least, 


To fetch the floures fresh, and braunch and blome— 
And namely hauthorg brought both page and grome 


And than rejoysen in their great delite ; 
Eke ech at other throw the floures bright, 
The primeroee, the violete, and the gold. 
With fresh gariants party blew and white.” 


And it should be observed, that this, 
the simplest mode of celebrating May- 
day, was as much in vogue in the days 
of Shakspeare, as the more complex one, 
accompanied by the morris-dance, and 
the games of Robin Hood. The follow- 
ing descriptions, by Bourne and Borlase, 
manifestly allude to the eostume of this 
age, and to the simpler mode of com- 
memorating the 1st of May: ‘On the 
Calends, or the Ist day of May,” says— 
the former, “commonly called May-day, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little after midnight, and 


‘walk to someneighbouring wood, accom- 


pany’d with music, and the blowing . of 
horns, where they break down branches 
from the trees, and adorn them with 
ea and crowns of flowers. When 
this 1s done, they return with theirbooty 
homewards, about the rising of the sun, 
and make their doors and windows to 
triumph in the flowéry spoil. The after- 
part of the day is chiefly spent in dan- 
cing round a tall poll, which is called a 
May poll ; which, being placed in a con- 
venient part of the village, stands there, 
as it were consecrated to the Goddess of 
Flowers, without the least violence of- 
fered it, in the whole circle of the year.” 
‘‘An antient cusom,” says the latter, 
“ still retained by the Cornish, is that of 
decking their doors and porches on the 
lstof May with green sycamore and 
hawthorn boughs, and of planting trees, 
or rather stumps of trees, before their 
houses: and on May-eve, they from 
towns make excursions into the country, 
and having cut down a tall elm, brought 
it into town, fitted a straight and taper 
pole to the end of if, and painted the 
same,erect it in the most public places,and 
on holidays and festivals adorn it with 
flower garlands, or insigns and streamers.” 

So generally prevalent was this habit 
of early rising on May-day, that Shak- 
speare makes one of his inferior charac- 


tersin King Henry the Eighth exclaim,— 


* Pray, sir, be patient ; "ti as muh impessible 
(Unless we sweep them from the door with cannons) 
To scatter them, as ‘tis to make them sleep 

On May-day morning ; which will never be.” 


yo. 3:} Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Puck, and Maid Marian. 


Herrick, the minute describer of the 
gustoms agd cuperstitions of his times, 
which were those of Shakspeare, and 
the immediately succeeding period, has a 
poem called Corinna’s going a Maying, 
which includes most of the circumstances 
hitherto mentioned; he thus addresses 
his mistress :— 

“Get ap,;——and see 
The dew bespangling herbe and tree : 
Each flower has wept, and bow'd toward the cast, 
Above an hour since ;—it is sin, 
Nay profanation, to keep in ; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May! 
Come, my Corinna, come ; and comming marke 
How each Keld turns a strect, each street a parke 
Made green, and trimm'd with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch : each porch, each doore, ere this, 
An arke, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white-thorn neatly enterwove. 
There’s not a budding boy, or girle, this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May ; 
A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatcht their cakes and creame, 
Before that we have Jeft to dreame : 
And some have wept, and woo'd, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 
Many « green gown has been giv'n ; 
Many a kuse, both odde and even : 


Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, Love's firmament : 


Many a jest told of the keyes betraying 
This night, and locks pickt,yet w’are not a Maying !” 


But, about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, or somewhat sooner, 
probably towards the middle of the fit- 
teenth century, a very material addition 
was made to the celebration of the rites 
of May-day, by the introduction of the 
characters of Robin Hood and some of 
his associates, This was done with a 
view towards the encouragement of arch- 
ery, and the custom was continued even 
beyond the close of the reign of James I. 
It is true, that the May-games in their 
rudest form, the mere dance of lads and 
lasses raund a May-pole, or the simple 
morris with the Lady of the May, were 
occasionally seen during the days of 
Eiizabeth; but the general exhibition 
was the more complicated ceremony 
which we are about to describe. 

The personages who now became the 


At 


“ In this our spacious isle, I think there is mot one, 
Bat he hath heard some talk of him and little John :— 
Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws and their trade;— 
“Of Robin's” mistress dear, his loved Marian, 
which, wheresoe’er she came, 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game : 
Her clothes tuck’d tothe knee, and dainty braided 


hair, 
With bow and quiver arm'‘d ;” 


characters which Warner, the contem- 
porary of Drayton and Shakspeare, has 
exclusively recorded as celebrating the 
rites of May; for, speaking of the pe- 
riods of some of our festivals, and re- 
marking that ‘‘ere penticost begun out 
May,” he adds, 


«¢ Tho’ (then) Robin Hood, liell Jobs, fier Tuckey. 
And Marian, deftly play, : 
And lord and ladie gang till kirke 
With lads and lasses gay : 
Fra masse and cen sang ea gud cheere 
And giee on ery greene.” 


These four characters, therefore, Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, aud 
Maid Marian, although no constituent 
parts of the original English morris, be- 
came at length so blended with it, espe- 
cially on the festival of May-day, that 
until the practice of archery was nearly 
laid aside, they continued to be the most 
essential part of the pageantry. 

In consequence of this arrangement, 
“the old Robin Hood of England,” as 
Shakspeare calls him, was created the 
King or Lord of the May,and sometimes 
carried in his hand, during the May- 
game, a painted standard. It was no 
uncommon circumstance, likewise, for 
metrical interludes, of a comic species, 
and founded on the achievements of this 
outlaw, to be performed, after the morns, 
on the May-pole green. In Garrick’s 
Collection of Old Plays, occurs one, 
entitled “A mery Geste of Robya 
Hoode, and of hys Lyfe, wyth a newe 
Playe for to be played in Maye games, 
very pleasaunte and full of pastyme ;” 
itis printed at London, in the black let- 
ter, for William Copland, and has figures 
in the title page of Robin Hood and 
Lytel John. Shakspeare appears to al- 
lade to these interludes when he repre- 


chief performers in the morris dance, sents Fabian, in the Twelfth Night, ex- 
were four of the most popular outlaws of claiming, on the approach of Sir Andrew 
Sherwood forest ; that Robin Hood, of Ague-Cheek with his challenge, “ More 
whom Drayton says,— matter for May-morning,’” | 
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DRESS OF BEAUX IN THE REIGN OF time in camps, is'drawn with the latter 
JAMES 1. of these beards; and his uofortunate 
King James’s love of finery seems to friend, Lu. 1 Essex, is constantly re- 
have been imbibed, not only by his presented with the former.” 
courtiers, but by all his youthful sub- On the e :ninate fashion of this age, 
jects; for, from the crown of his head perhaps the inost effeminate was the 
to the sole of his foot, nothing can ex- custom of wearing jewels and roses in the 
ceed the fantastic attire, by which the ears, or about the neck, and of eherish- 
beau of this period was distinguished. ing a long lock of hair under the left 
His bair was worn long and flowing, ear,called a love-lock. The first and least 
“whose length,” says Decker, ‘before offensive of these decorations, the use 
the rigorous edge of any puritanical of jewels and rings in the ear, was gene- 
pair of scissors, should shorten the breadth ral through the upper and middle ranks, 
ofa finger, let the three house-wifely nor was it ancommon to see gems worn 
spinsters of destiny rather curtail the appended to a ribbon round the neck, 
thread of thy life; let it play openly Roses were almost always an appendage 
with the lascivious wind, even on the of the love-lock, but these were, for the 
top of your shoulder.” His hat was most part, formed of ribbon, yet, we are 
made of silk, velvet, taffeta, or beaver, told by Burton, in his Anatomy of Me- 
the last being the most expensive; the lancholy, ‘that it was once tbe fashion 
crown was high, and narrow towards the to stick real flowers in the ear.” The 
top, “like the speare or shaft of a love-lock with its termination io a :'lken 
steeple,” observes Stubbs, ‘standing rose, had become so notorious, that 
a quarter of a yard above their heads ;” Prynne at length wrote an express trea~ 
the edges, and sometimes the whole hat, tise against it, which he entitled, The 
were embroidered with gold and silver, Unloveliness of Love-locks, aod long ” 
to which a costly hat-band, sparkling womanish hair, 1628. 
with gems and alofty plume of feathers, The ruff never reached the extrava- 
were generally added. It appears, gant dimensions of that in the other sex, 
from a passage in The Taming of the yet it gradually acquired such magnitude 
Shrew, that to these bigh hats the name as to offend the eye of Elizabeth, who, 
of Copatain was given; for Vincentio, in one of her sumptuary laws, ordered it, 
surprised at Tranio being dressed asa when reaching beyond “a nayte of a 
gentleman, exclaims, “O fine villain! yeard in depth,” to be clipped. 
a silken doublet! a velvet hose! a The doublet and hose, to the eighth 
scarlet cloak! and a copatain hat!” a year of Elizabeth’s reign, had been of an 
word which Mr. Steevens considers as enormous size, especially the breeches, 
synonymous with a high copt hat. It which being puckered, stuffed, bolstered 
was usual with gallants to wear gloves and distended with wool and hair, at- 
10 their hats, as a memorial of their ladies’ tained a magnitude so preposterous, that, 
favour. as Strutt relates on the authority of a 
Ofthe beard and its numerous forms, MS. in the Harleian collection, “ there 
we have already seen a numerous de- actually was a scaffold erected round 
tail by Harrison, to which we may sub- the inside of the parliament house for 
join, that it was customary to dye it of the accoinmodation of such members as 
various colours, and to mould into vari- wore those huge breeches; and that the 
ous form, according to the profession, said scaffold was taken down when, in 
age, or fancy, of the wearer. Red was the eighth of Elizabeth, those absurdi- 
one of the most fashionable tints; a ties went out of fashion. 
beard of “formal cut” distinguished © Thedoublet was then greatly reduced 
the justice and the judge; a rough bushy in size, yet so hard-quilted, that Stubbes 
beard marked the clown, and a spade says, the wearer could not bow himself 
beard, ora stilletto, or dagzer-shaped to the ground, so stiff and sturdy it stood 
beard, graced the soldier, “It is @b- abouthim. It was made of cloth, silk, 
servable,” remarks Mr. Malone, “that or satin, fitting the body like a waistcoat, 
Our author's patron, Henry, earl of surmounted by a large cape, and ac- 
Southampton, who spent much of his companied either with long close sleeves, 
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or with very wide ones, called Danish 
sleeves. ‘Tue breeches, hose, or gally- 
gaskins, now shrunk ia their bulk, were 
either made close to the form, or render- 
ed moderately round by stuffing: the 
former, which ended far above the knee, 
were often made of crimson satin, cut 
and embroidered, and the latter had 
frequently a most indelicate appendage, 
to which our poet has too often indulged 
the licence of allusion. . A cloak sur- 
mounting the whole, of the nchest ma- 
terials, and generally embroidered with 
gold or silver, was worn buttoned over 
the shoulder, Fox-skins, Jambs-skins, 
and sables were in use as facings, but 
the latter was restricted to the nobility, 
pone Gader the rank of an earl being 
allossed to wear sables, which were so 
expensive, that an old writer of 1577, 
speakiug of the luxury of the times, says, 
“that a thousand ducates were some- 
times given for a face of sables ;” conse- 
quentiy, as Mr. Malone has remarked, 
‘Sa suit trimed with sables, was, ia 
Shakspeare’s time, the richest dress 
worn by men in England.” | 
The stockings, or hose, as they were 
called ian cominon witb the breeches, 
cousisted either of woven silk, or were 
cut out by the tailor, “from silke, vel- 
vet, damaske, or other precious stuffe.” 
They were gartered externally, and be- 
low the knee, with materials of such 
expensive quality, that Howes tells us, 
in hiscontinuation of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
“men of mean rank weare garters and 
shoe-roses of more than five pounds 
price.” Decker advises his gallant to 
“strive to fashion his legs to his silk 
stockings, aad his proud gate to his 
broad garters,” which, being so conspi- 
cuous apart of the dress, were either 
manufactured of gold and silver, or were 
made of satin or velvet, with a deep 
gold fringe. The common people were 
content with worsted galloon, or what 
were called caddis-garters, The gaudi- 
ness of attire, indeed, with regard to 
these articles of clothing, appears to 
have been carried to a most ridiculous 
excess: red silk stovkings, and parti- 
coloured garters, and cross gartering, so 
as to represent the varied colours of the 
Scotch plaid, were frequently exhibited. 
- Nor were the shoes and boots of this 
period less extravagantly ostentatious. 
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Corked shoes, or pantofles, ara de- 
scribed by Stubbes, as bearing up their 
wearers two inches or more froin the 
ground, as being of various colours, 
and razed, carved, cut, and stitched. 
Toey were not untrequently fabricated of 
velvet, embroidered with the precious 
Metals, and, when fastened with strings, 
these were covered with enormous, roses 
of ribbon, curiously ornamented, and of 
great value. Thus Hamlet speaks of 
* Provencial roses on my razed shoes ;” 
and it is remarkable, that, as in the 
present age, both shoesand slippers were 
worn shaped after the right and left foot. 
Shakspeare describes his smith sy 


“Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet.” 


and Scott, in his Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, observes, that, he who receiveth a 
mischance, “ will consider, whether he 
put not on his shirt wrong side outwards, 
or his left shoe on his right foot.” 

The boots were, if possible, still more 
eccentric and costly than the shoes, re- 
sembling, in some degree, though on a 
large scale, the theatric buskin of the 
modern stage. They were usually ma- 
nufactured of russet cloth or leather, 
banging loose and ruffled about the leg, 
with immense tops turned down and 
fringed, aod the heel decorated with 
gold or silver spurs. Decker speaks of 
“a giltspur and a rufiled boot ;” and 
in another place adds,—* let itbe thy 
prudence to have the tops of them wide 
as the mouth of a wallet, and those with 
fringed boot-hose over them to hang 
down to thy ancles.” Yet even this 
extravagance did not content those who 
aspired to the highest rank of fashion ; 
for Dr. Nott, the editor of Decker’s 
Horn-book, ina note on the last passage 
which we have quoted, informs us, on 
the authority of Stubbes’s Anatomie of 
Abuses, that these boots were often 
“made of cloth find enough for any 
hand, orruff; and solarge, that the quan- 
tity used would nearly make ashirt ; they 
were embroidered in gold and silver; hav- 
ing on them the figures of birds, animals, 
and antiques in various coloured silks: the 
needle-work alone of them would cost 
from four to ten pounds.” Shakspeare 
alludes to the large boots with ruffles, 
or loose tops, which were frequently 
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called lugged boots, in All’s Well that 
Ends Well, act iii. scene 2; and we find, 
from the same authority, that boots close- 
ly fitting the leg were sometiines worn ; 
tor Falstaff, in Henry the Fourth, part ii. 
accounting for the Prince’s attachment 
to Poins, mentions, among his other 
qualifications, that he “ wears his boot 
, smooth, like unto the sign of the 
eg. 

Nor was the interior clothing of the 
beau less sumptuous and expensive thaa 
his exterior apparel; his shirts, relates 
that minate observer, Stubbs, were made 
of “camericke, Hollande, lawne, or els 
of the finest cloth that may be got.” 
And were so wrought with “needle- 
worke of silke, and so curiously stitched 
with other knackes beside, that their 
price would sometimes amount to ten 
pounds.” 

No gentleman was considered as dres- 
sed without his dagger and rapier; the 
former, richly gilt and ornamented, was 
worn at the back: thus Capulet in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, exclaims, 


“ This dagger hath mista’en—for, lo ! his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague— 
And is mis-theath’d in my daughter's bosom.” 


And an old play, of the date 1570, ex- 
pressly tells us, 


“Thou must weare thy sword by thy side, 
And thy dagger handsumly at thy becke.” 


The rapier, or small sword, which had 
been known in this country from the 
reiga of Henry the Kichth, or even 
earlier, entirely superseded, about the 
20 of Elizabeth, the use of the heavy or 
two-handed sword and buckler ; anevent 
which Justice Shallow, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is represented as re- 
gretting. Though occasionally used as 
an offensive weapon, and certainly a 
more dangerous instrument than its pre- 
deceasor, it was chiefly worn as a splen- 
did ornament, the hilt and scabbard be- 
ing profusely, and often elegantly decora- 
ted. It was also the custom to wear 
these swords when dancing, as appears 
froin a passage in All’s Well that Eads 
Well, where Bertram says, 


“*T shall stay here the forchorse to a smock 
Till honour be bought up, and no sword worn, 
But one to dance with ;” 


an allusion which has received most sat- 
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isfaetory, illustration from Mr. Douce, 
10 an extract taken from Stafforde’s 
Briefe conceipt of English Pollicy, 1581, 
4to.; in which not only this practice is 
mentioned, but the preceding fashion of 
the heavy sword and buckler is particu- 
larly noticed :—‘ I think wee were as 
much dread or more of our enemies, 
when our gentlemen went simply, and our 
serving men plainely, without cuts or 
guards, bearing their heavy swords and 
buckelers on their thighes, instead of 
cuts and gardes and light daunsing 
swordes; aod when they rode, carrying 
good speares in theyr hands in stede of 
white rods, which they cary now more 
like ladies or gentlewemea then men; 
all which delicacyes maketh our men 
cleane effeminate and without strength.” 

It soon became the fashion to wear 
these rapiers of such an enormous length, 
that government was obliged to interfere, 
and a sumptuary law was passed to limit 
these weapons to three feet, which was 
published by proclamation, together with 
one for the curtailment of ruffs. ‘“ He,” 
says Stowe, ‘was held the greatest gal- 
lant, thathad the deepest ruffe and longest 
rapier; the offence to the eye of the one, 
and the burt unto the life of the subject 
that came by the other, caused her ma- 
jesty to make proclamation against them 
both, and to place selected grave citizens 
at every gate to cut the ruffes, and 
breake the rapiers’ points of all passen- 
gers that exceeded a yard in length of 
their rapiers.” Thisregulation occasioned 
a whimsical circumstance, related by Lord 
Talbot in a letter to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, dated June 23d, 1580-—* The 
French imbasidore, Mounswer Mouiser, 
(Malvoisier) riding to take the ayer, 
in his returne came thowroweSanthfield; 
and ther, at the bars, was steayed by 
thos offivers that sitteth to cut sourds, by 
reason his raper was longer than the sta- 
tute: He was in a great feaurie, and 
dreawe his raper; in the meane season 
my Lord Henry Seamore cam, and 50 
steayed the matt": Hir Ma is greatlie 
ofended w® the ofisirs, in that they want- 
ed judgment.” 

This account of the male fashionable 
dress, during the days of Shakspeare, 
has sufficiently borne out the assertion 
which we made at its commencement,—= 
thatin extravagance and frivolity it gur- 
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passed the caprice and expenditure of a very satisfactory and entertaining man- 


the other sex ; a charge whichis ted 
by Burton at the ies of this sae ee 
exclaiming against the luxury of fine 
clothes, he remarks, “‘women are bad, 
and men are worse.—So ridiculous we 
are in our attires, and for cost so exces- 
sive, that as Hierom said of old,—’tis an 
ordinary thing to put a thousand oaks, 
and an hundred oxen inte a suit of ap- 
rel,to wear a whole mannor on his 
k. What with shoo-ties, hangers, 
points, caps and feathers, scarfs, bands, 
euffs, &c. in a short space their whole pa- 
trimonies are consumed. Heliogabalus 
is taxed by Lampridius, and admired in 
his age for wearing jewels in his shoes, a 
common thing in our times, not for em- 
perors and princes, but almost for serving 
men and taylors : all the flowers, stars, 
constellations, gold, and pretious stones, 
do condescend to set out their shoes.” 


BDOMESTIE ECONOMY IN THE REIGN OF 
ELIZABETH, 


In the days of Elizabeth, servants were 
more numerous and considered as a more 
essential mark of gentility, than at any 
subsequent period. * The English,” ob- 
serves Hentzner, “are lovers of show, 
liking to be followed wherever they go 
by whole troops of servants, who weare 
their master’s arms in silver, fastened to 
their left arms.” They were, also,usually 
distinguished by blue coats; thus, Gru- 
mio, enquiring for his master’s servants, 
says,—‘* Call forth Nathaniel, Joseph, 
Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarsop, and 
the rest; let their heads be sleekly 
combed, their blue coats brushed.” 

We learn, however, from Fynes Mory- 
ton, that both silver badges and blue 
coats were out of fashion in the reign of 
James the First; “the servanta of gen- 
tlemen,” he informs us, “ were wont to 
weare blew coates, with their master’s 
badge of silver on the left sleeve, but 
now they most commonly weare clokes 
— with lace, all the servants of one 

mily wearing the same livery for colour 
end ornament.” 

The very strict regulations to which 
servants were sulyected in the sixteenth 
ceutury, and the admirable order pre- 
served in the household of the upper 
Classes at that time, will be illustrated in 


ner, by the “Orders for household Ser- 


.vantes ; first devised by John Haryngton, 


in the year 1566, and renewed by John 
Haryngton, soune of the saide John, in 
the yeare 1592: the saide John, the 
sonne, being then high shrieve of the 
county of Somerset.” 


Imprimis. That no servant bee absent from 

raier, at morning or evening, without a Jaw- 

ull excuse, to be alledged within one day af- 
ter, upon payne to forfeit for every tyme 2d. 


2. Item, That none sweare any othe, uppon 
payne for every othe, 1 


8. Item, That no man leave any doore opea 
that he fiadeth shut, without there bee cause, 
upon payne for every tyme ld. 


4. Item, That none of the men bee in bed 
from our Lady-day to Michaelmas, after 6 of 
the clock in the moroing ; wor out of his bed 
after 10 of the clock at mght: nor, fromMicha- 
elmas till our Lady-day, in bed after 7 in the 
morning ; nor out after 9 at night, without rea- 
sonable cause, on paine of 2d. 


5. Item, That no man’s hed be unmade, nor 
fire or candle-box uncleane, after 8 of the 
clock in the morning, on paine of 1d. 


6. gre That no man make Pipal within 
either of the courts, upon paine of, every tyme 
it shall be proved, id. , 

7. Item, That no man teach any of the chil- 
dren any unhonest speeche, or baudie word, 
or othe, on paine of 4d. 


8. Item, That no man waite at the table 
withont a trencher in his hand, except it be 
uppon some good cause, on paine of 1d. 


9. Item, That n0 man appointed to waite at 
table, be absent that meale, without rea- 
sonabie cause, on paine of 1d. 


10. Jtem, If a man breake a glasse, hee shall 
answer the price thereof out of his waves ; and, 
if it bee not known who breake it, the buttler 
shall pay for it, on paine of 12. : 

11. Ttem, The table must bee covered halfe 


an hour before 1] at dinner, and 6 at supper, 
or before, on paince of 2d. 


12. Item, That meate be ready at 11, or he- 
fore at dinner; and 6, or before, at supper, on 
Paine of 6d. 


13. Item, That none be absent, without leave 
or good cause, the whole day, or any part of it, 
on paine of 4d. 

14. Item, That no man strike his fellow, oa 
paine of losse of service; nor revile or threat- 
al or provoke another to strixe, on painc of 


15. Item, That no man come to the kitchen 
without reasonable canse, on paine of Id. and 
the cook likewyse to forfeit 1d. 


16. Item. That none toy with the maids, on 
paine of 4d. 


17. Item, That no man weare foule shirt on 
Sunday, nor broken hose er shooes or doublett 
without buttons, on paine of Id. 

18. Item, That when any strainger gocth 
hence, the chamber be dressed up againe with- 
in four hours after, on paine of 1d. 

13. Item, That the hall be made cleane eve- 
ry day, byeigutin the winter, und seaveg io 


~ 
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sormmer, on paine of him that should do it to 
‘forfet 1d. 


20. That the court-gate bee shutt each 
meale, and not opened during dinner and sup- 
per, without just cause, on paine the porter to 
torfeit for every time 1d. 


21. Item, That all stayrs in the house, and 
other rooms that neede shall require, bee made 
cleane on Fryday after dinner, on pelts of 
forfeyture of every on whome it shall belong 
unto, Sd. 

All which sommes shall be duly paide each 
quarter-day out of their wages, and bestowed 
on the poore, or other godly use. 


To the tribe of household servants, 
must be added, as a constant inmate in 
the houses of the great, during the life 
of Shakspeare, and, indeed, to the close 
of the reign of Charles L, that motley 
personage, the domestic fool, who was an 
essential part of the entertainment of the 
fire-side, not only in the palace and the 
castle, but in the tavern and the brothel, 

The character of the “all-licens’d 
fool” has been copied from the life, with 
his usual naiveté and precision, and with 
an inexhaustible fund of wit, in many 
of the plays of our poet; yet, perhaps, 
we shall no where finde more condensed 
and faithful picture of the manners of 
this once indispensable source of domes- 
tic pleasantry, than what has been given 
us by Dr. Lodge :—* This fellow,” says 
he, “‘in person is comely, in apparell 
courtly, but in behaviour a Very ape, and 
uo man; _ his studie is to coine bitter 
Jeasts, or to show antique motions, or to 
sing baudie sonnets and ballads: give him 
a little winein his head, he is continual- 
ly flearing and making of mouthes: he 
laughs intemperately at every little oc- 
casional, and dances about the house, 
leaps over tables, out-kips mens heads, 
trips up his companion’s heeles, burns 
sack with a candle, and hath all the 
feats of a lord of misrule in the countrie: 


coat fastened round the body by a girdle, 
with close breeches, and hose on each 
leg of differentcolours ; or he wore a lon 

petticoat dyed with curious tints, aad 
fringed with yellow. With both dresses 
was generally connected a hood, cover- 


ing the whole head, falling over part of | 


the breast and shoulders, and surmount- 
ed with asses ears, or a cocks-comb. 
Bells and a bauble were the usual insignia 
of the character; the former either at~ 
tached to the elbows, or the shirt of the 
coat, and the latter consisting of a stick, 
decorated at one end with a carved fool’s 
head, and having at the other an inflated 
bladder, an instrument either of sport or 
defence. 

Bitter jests, provided they were so 
dressed up, or so connected with adjunc- 
tive circumstances, as to raise a laugh, 
were at all times allowed; but it was 
moreover expected, that their keenness 
or bitterness should also be allayed by 
a due degree of obliquity in the mode of 
attack, by a careless, and, apparently, 
undesigning manner of delivery; and 
by a playful and frolic demeanour. For 
these purposes, fragments of sonnets and 
ballads were usually chosen by the fool, 
a safe medium through which the neces- 


sary degree of concealment might be | 


given, and the edge of his sarcasm duly 
abated ; a practice of which Shakspeare 
has afforded us many instances, and 
especially in his fool in King Lear, 
whose scraps of old songs fully exem- 
plify the aim and scope of this favorite 
of our ancestors. 

A few household arrangements, in ad- 
dition to those developed in Sir Joha 
Harrington’s orders, shall terminate this 
branch of our subject. 

We have seen, when treating of thé 


feed him in his humor, you shall have his domestic economy of the country squire, 
beart, in meere kindness he will hug you that it was Usual to take their banquet 
in his arms, kisse you on the cheeke, and OF dessert, in an arbour of the garden 
rapping ont an horrible oth, crie God’s or orchard ; and in town, the nobility 
soule Tum I love you, you know my aod gentry, immediately after dinner 
poore heart, come te my chamber for a and supper, adjourned to another room, 
pipe of tobacco, there lives not a man in for the purpose of enjoying their wine 
this world that I morehonour. Inthese and fruit; this practice is alluded to by 
ceremonies you sbull know his courting, Shakspeare, ia Romeo and Juliet; and 
and it isa speciall mark of him at the Beaufort, in the Unnatural Combat of 
table, he sits and makes faces.” Massinger, says,— | 
From Shakspeare we learn that the “ we'll dine in the great room, but let the musick 

apparel of the domestic fool was of two And banquet be prepared here ;” 

kinds ; he had either a parti-coloured a custom which it’ is astonishing the deli- 
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cgcy and sefigement of madesn manners queen was liarly fqnd of this exer- 
have not generally adopted, cise, as had been her father, Henry the 
_ As our apgestors, dynug the greater Eighth and the taste for it became so 
part of the period we are considering, general, during her reign, that a great 

sessed not the conveniency of eating part of the leisure of almost every class 
with forks, and were, therefore, com- of society was spent, and especially on 
ne make uae of their fingers, it days of festivity, in dancing. 

e an esseatial point of good man- To dance elegantly was one of the 
ners, to wash the hands immediately be- strongest recommendations to the favour 
fore dinner and supper, a8 well as after- of Her Majesty ; and her courtiers, there- 
wards: thug Petruchio, on the entrance fore, strove to rival each other io this 
of his servants with supper, says, addres- pleasing accomplishment : por were their 
sing his wife,— efforts, in many instances, unrewarded. 

© Come, Kate, and wash, and weleome heartily.” Sir Christopher Hatton, we are told, 
; owed his promotion, in a great measure, 

Ia the fifteenth item of Harrington’s to his ‘skill in dancing ; and in eccord- 
Orders, we find that no man was allow- ence with this anecdote, Gray opens his 
- qd to come to the kitchen without rea- « Long Story” with ap admirable de- 
sonable cause, a injunction which may geription of bis merit in this department, 
appear extraordinary ; but,in those days, which, as containing a most just and ex- 
yy was custamary, in order to prevent the cellent picture, both of the architecture 
cook being disturbed in bis important and manners of “the days of good 
duties, to keep the reat of the men aloof, Queen Bess,” as well as of the dress and 
aod, when dinner was deere he sum- agility of the knight, we with pleasure 
moned them to carry it on the table, by transcribe. Stoke-Pogeis, the scene of 
knocking lopdly op the dresser with his the narrative, was formerly in the pos- 


knife: thus in Massinger’s Unnatural 
Combat, Beauford’s steward says,— 


“ When the drewer, the conk’s drum, thunders, Come 
on, 
Whe service will be Jost clse ;” 


a practice which gave rise to the phrase- 
ology, be knocks to the dresser, or, he 
wargs fo the dresser, as synonymous 
with the annunciatiop that, “dinner is 


y- 

It was usual, also, especially where 
the domestic fool was retained, to keep 
an ora wonkey, as a companion 
for him, and he is frequently represented 
with this animal.on his sboulders. Mon- 
keys, likewise, appear to have heen an 
indispensable part of a lady’s establish- 
ment, ‘aod, accordingly, Ben Jonson, 
in his Cynthia’s Rivals, represents one 
of his characters as asserting, ‘the geu- 
tleman (I'll undertake with bim) is a 
man of fair living, and able to maintain 
a lady in her two caroches a day, besides 

monkeys, paracbitoes, with such 
attendaotaas sbe shall think meet for her 
turo.” 


DANCBS. 
Dancing was an almost daily amuse- 


ment io the court of Elizabeth ; 
WD Aruenevs. Vol. 9. 


session of the Hattons :—— 


“ In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands ; 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the pow’r of Fairy hands 

To raise the cciling’s fretted height, 

Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. — 
Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When be had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; 
The sealand maces cane’d before him. 
His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high crown’d hat, and satfin doublet, 
Mov'd the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Tho’ Pope and Spaniard couid. not trouble it.” 


The brawl, a species of dance here 
alluded to, is derived from the French 
word braule, “indicating,” observes Mr. 
Douce, “a shaking or swinging motion. 
—It was performed by several persons 
uniting handsin a circle, and giving each 
other continual shakes, the steps chang- 
ing with the tune. It usually consisted 
of three pus and a pied-jornt, to the 
time of four strokes of the bow ; which, 
being repeated, was termed a double 
brawl. With this dance, balls were 
usually opeaed.” 

Shakspeare seems to have entertained 


the as high an ideaof the efficacy of a French 
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brawl, as probably did Sir Christopehr little is to be said, except that it was a 


Hatton, when he exhibited before Queen favourite air in the days of Queen Elizae- 


Kiizabeth ; for he makes Moth in Love’s beth. Ligon, in his History of Barba- 
Labour's Lost, ask Artnado,—* Master, does, mentions a passamezzo galliard, 
will you win your love with a French which, in the year 1647, a Padre in that 
brawi?” and he then exclaims, ‘“‘ These island played to him on the late; the 
betray nice wenches.” That several very same, he says, with an air of that 
dances were included under the term kind which in Shakspeare’s play of 
brawls, appears from a passage in Shel- Henry the Fourth was otiginally played 
fon’s Don Quixote :—* After this there to Sir John Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, 
came in another artificial dance, of those by Sneak, the musician, there named.” 
called brawles;” and Mr. Douce in- Of equal gravity with the “doleful 
forms us, that amidst a great variety of pavin,” as Sir W. D’Avensnt calls it, 
brawls, noticed in Thoinot Arbeau’s was The Measure, to tread which was 
treatise on datcing, entitled Orchesogra- the relaxation of the most dignified cha- 
phie, occurs a Scotch brawl; and he racters in the state, and formed a part of 
adds that this dance continued ia fashion the revelry of the inns of court, where 
to the close of the seventeenth century. the gravest lawyers were often found 
Another dance of much celebrity at ‘treading the measures, Shakspeare puns 
this period, was the pavin or pavun, apon the name of this dance, and con- 
which, from the solemnity of its mea- trasts it with the Scotch jig, in Much 
sure, seems to have been held in utter Ado about Nothing, where he intro- 
aversion by Sir Toby Belch, who, inre- duces Beatrice telling her cousin Hero, 
| ference to his intoxicated surgeon, ex- —“The fault will be in the musick, 
claims,—“ Then he’sa rogue. After a cousin, if you be not wood in good 
passy-measure, or a pavin, I hate a time: if the prince be too important, 
drunken rogue.” This is the text of Mr. tell him, there is measure in every thing, 
Tyrwhitt ; but the old copy reads,— and 90 dance out the answer. For hear 
“Then he's a rogue, and a passy mea- me, Hero; Wooing, wedding, and re- 
sure’s pavyn,” which is srobably: correct; penting, is asa Scotch jig, a measure, 
for the pavan was rendered still more and a cinque pace: the first suit is hot 
grave by the introductian of the passa- and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and fall as 
mezzo air, which obliged the dancers, fantastical: the wedding, mannerly-mo- 
after making several steps round the dest, as a measure full of state and ar- 
room, to cross it in the middle in a slow cientry; and then comes repentance, 
step or cinque pace. This alteration of and, with his bad legs, falls into the 
time occasioned the term passamezzo to cinque-pace faster and faster, till he sink 
be prefixed to the name of scveral into his grave.” : 
dances ; thus we read of the passamezzo A more brisk and lively step accom- 
galliard, as well as the passamezzo pa- panied the canary dance, which was 
van; and Sir Toby, by applying the lat- likewise very fashionable :—* I have geea 
ter appellation to his surgeon, meant to a medicine,” says Lafeu, in All’s Welt 
call him, not only a rogue, but a solemn that Ends Well, alluding to the influ- 
coxcomb, “The pavan, from pavo a ence of female charms,— : 
peacock,” observes Sir J. Hawkins, “is « rhas'sable to breathe life into a stone ; 
a grave aod majestick dance. The Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, 
method of dancing it was anciently by With spritely fire and motion.” 
eretetge dressed with a cap and sword, and Moth advises Armado, when danc- 
y those of thelong robes in their gowns, ing the brawl, to canary it with his feet. 
by princes in their mantles, and by ladies © The mode of performing this dance, is 
in gowas with long trains, the motion thus given by Mr. Douce, from the trea- 
whereof in the dance resembled that of a tise of Thoinot Arbeau :—* A lady is 
peacock’s tail. This dance is supposed taken out by a gentleman, and after 
to have been invented by the Spaniards, dancing together to the cadences of the 
and its figure is given withthe characters proper air, be leads her to the end of 
for the step, in the Orchesographia of the hall; this done, he retreats back to 
Thoinot Arbeau.--Of the passamezzo the original spot,-always looking st the 
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jady. Then he makes up to her again, any thing ; jeat at your oreditor, even to 
with certain steps, and retreats as be- his face ; and in the evening, even by 
fore. His partner performs the same lamp-light, steal out ; and so cusen a 
ceremony, whichis several times repeated whole covey of abominable catch-polls.” 
by both parties, with various strange fan- Such was the resort of the male fash- 
tastic steps, very much in the savage ionable world to this venerable Gothic 
style.” pile, that it was customary for trades- 
Besides the braw!, the pavan, the mea- people to frequent its aisles for the pur- 
sure, and the canary, several other dan- pose of collecting the dresses of the day. 
ces were 30 vogue, under the general “If you determine to enter into a new: 
titles of corantoes, lavoltos, jigs, galli- suit, warm your tailor to attend you in 
ards, and fancies ; but the four which we Pauls, who,with bis hatin his haad,shall, 
have selected for more peculiar notice, like a spy, discover the stuff, colour, and 
ppear to have been the moat celebrated. fashion of any doublet or bose that dare 
be seen there, and, stepping behind a pil- 
lar to fill his table- with those notes, 
will presently send you iote the world an 
Among the amusements more pecu- accomplished man ; by which means you 
liarly belonging to the metropolis, and sball wear your clothes in prot with the 
which, better than any other, exhibits the first edition.” 
fashionable mode at that time of dispo- The author even condescends to in- 
sing of the day, we may enumerate the struct bis beau, when he has obtained bis 
custom of publicly parading in the mid- suit, how best to exhibit it in St. Paul's, 
dle aisle of St.Paul’s Cathedral. During and concludes by pointing out other re- 
the reign of Elizabeth and James, Paul's sources for killing ume, or withdrawing 
Walk, as it was called, was daily fre- from the cathedral, ‘‘ Bend your course 
uented by the nobility, gentry, and pro- directly in the middle line, that the whole 
seen sc here, from ten to twelve body of the church may appear to be 
in the forenoon, aad from three to six in yours; where, in view of all, you may 
the afternoon, they met to converse on publish your suit in what manner you al- 
basiness,politics, or pleasure; and hither fect most; either with the slide of your 
too, in order to acquire fashions, form cloak from ove shoulder ; and then you 
assignations for the gaming table, or shun must, as "twere in anger, suddenly snatch 
the grasp of the bailiff, came the gallant, at the middle of the inside, if it be taffeta 
the gamester, and the debtor, the stule at the least ; and so by that means yout 
knight, and the captain out of service ; costly lining is betrayed, or else by the 
and bere it was that Faletaff purchased pretty advantage of compliment. But 
Bardolph ; “1 bought him,” says the one vote by the way do I especially woo 
jolly knight, “ at Paul’s.” - you to, the neglect of which makes many 
Of the various purposes for which this of our gullants cheap and ordinary, that 
temple was frequented by the loungers of by no ineans you be seen above four 
the 15th and 16th centuries, Decker has turns ; but in the fifth make yourself 
left us a most entertaining account in his away, either in some of the semsters’ 
tract on this subject, publighed in 1609, shops, the new tobacco-office, or amongst 
which throws no incurious light on the the booksellers, where, if you cannot read, 
follies and dissipation of the age. exercise your smoke, and inquwe who 
‘he supposed tomb of Humphrey, has writ against this divine weed, &c.” 
Duke of Gloucester, but in reality thatof After dinner, it was necessary that the 
Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, ap- finished coxcomb should return to Paul’e 
pears to have been a privileged part of in a new dress :—‘ After dinner you 
the cathedral :—‘ The Duke’s tomb,” may appear again, having translated your- 
observes Decker, addressing the gallant, self out of your English cloth into a light 
“is a sanctuary; and will keep you alive Turkey grogram, if you have that hafpi- 
from worms, and land rats, that long to nese of shitting ; and then be seen, for a 
be feediag on your carcass: there you turn or two, to correct your teeth with 
May spend your legs in winter a whole some quill or silver instrument, and to 
afternoon ; convesee, plot, laugh,and talk cleanae your gums with a wrought hand- 
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kerchief: it skills not whether you dined, century :”"—“‘in which departare,” en- 
or no; that is best known to your sto- joins the satirist, “if by chance you el- 
mach; or in what place you dined; ther encounter, or aloof off throw your 
though it were with cheese, of your own inquisitive eye upoo any knight or squire, 
mother’s making, in your chamber or being your familiar, salute bim not by 
study.” his name of Sir such a one, or 80; but 

The fopperies exhibited in a place, call him Ned, or Jack, &c. This will set 
which ought to have been closed against off your estimation with great men: and 
such unhallowed inmates, rival, if not ex- if, though there be a dozen companies 
ceed, all that modern puppyism can pro- between you, ’tis the better, he call aloud 
duce, The directions which Decker gives to you, for that is most genteel, te know 
to his gallant on quitting St. Paul's in where he shall find you at two o'clock; 
the forenoon, clearly prove, that the ioun- tell him at such an ordinary, or such; 
gers in Shakspeare’s time are not sur- aod be sure to name those that are dear- 
passed, either in affectation or the as- est, and whither none but your gallaits 


gumption of petty consequence, by the resort.” 


same worthless class of the nineteenth 


—_—— 
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THE ALCHYMIST. 


T HE following singular fraud hasbeen 
committed on acredulous but wealthy 
native of Madras, by a mao pretending 
to be an Alchymist ; a profession, we had 
thought, long since exploded. He was 
prosecuted at the late Sessions at Ma- 
dras, bat no evidence was gone into; a 
cerrect statement of the case, however, 
has appeared in the Mudras Cuurier, of 
August 5, 1817, which, for its singular- 
ity, aod the art and cunning displayed 
by the offender, deserves to be recorded. 

Tbis man was a native, thought to 
possess, as is generally the case with cha- 
racters of this stamp, more wit and cun- 
ning than pagodas. He was a Byragee, 
professing also to be an Alchymist, and 
to understand the valuable and generally 
supposed impenetrable secret of the trans- 
mutation of the inferior metals into gold 
4nd silver—having discovered a person 
suited to his purpose, one whom he seems 
to have considered the reverse of himself 
—as having more pagodas than c. sning; 
he, (according to the prosecutor's state- 
ment), asks alms at the door of his house, 
and obtained what he asked ; he visits 
the house again, and being treated kindly, 
be tells the owner, if he will furnish a 
small piece of silver, he will put it 
through a process by which it shall be 
doubled ; the silver is furnished, put into 
a crucible with some lead or copper, and 
covered with leaves and a powder ; it is 


locked up during the night. In the morn 
ing the door is opened, and behold a 
piece of silver, double the weight of that 
furuished, is found in the bottom of the 
erucible: the Alchymist asks something 
as a reward for his trouble, and receives 
the value of the metal be had produced ; 
his employer, however, naturally asking 
him how it happened, as he could make 
silver, that he should continue a Byragee 
asking alms; to this he readily replied, 
he could perform the operation for other 
people, but was not permitted to do so 
for himself. He then went away, and at 
the end of three weeks returaed, asking 
alms as usual, and saying if he were fur- 
nished with a larger piece of silver than 
before, be would make it more produc- 
tive. ‘The experiment was repeated and 
with the snccess predicted; he did not 
make his appearance again till about 
three weeks aftewards, when he said he 
could perform the same operations with 
gold as he had done with the silver; he 
was furnished with a small piece of gold, 
which in the morning was found doubled 
in quantity, as the silver had been; he 
repeated the operation more than once 
at different intervals, aed with the like 
success, Having by these means got com- 
plete possession of the miod of his em- 
ployer, he brought with him at his last 
visit, @ greater quantity of the powder 
and leaves ased in the process, which be 


1 placed over a fire in a room and produced, desiring a large sum mighit be 
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furnished fer him to operate with. The in the morning, it appeors, and walked 
master, and all in the house, according quietly away. Before the usual hour, his 


to their account, were spell-bound by the 
Alchymist, and they could deny bim 
nothing ; about 900 pagodas were fur- 
nished him, the melting pot was placed 
en the fire, and the usual preparatory 
steps taken; the door was locked and 
the key given-to the servant. In the mid- 
die of the night, however, the operator 
wished to see bow the process was going 
on, and desired the servant to give him 
the key; the latter, like his master, felt 
himself, as be said, obliged to comply 


employer, whose slumbers hed doubtless 
been disturbed by dreams of coming 
riches, rose also, and repaired with lis 
servant to the room; the crucible was 
uncovered, when lo! instead of the ex- 
pected golden harvest,a hole was discor- 
ered in the bottom of the pot, the gold 
conveyed away, and a quantity of coper 
left. After a search of two years, his cre- 
dulous employer discovered the Aig y- 
mist at some distance from Madras, and 
brought bim down to answer at the ses- 


with every demand of this transmuter of sions, for having thus reversed the process 


metals, he therefore gave the key. The 
operator entered the room, and being sat- 
ished that mutters were going on exactly 
as he wished, he locked the door, gave 
the key to the servant, and again retired 
to his usual resting place, under the ve- 
randah of the house. He rose very early 


of transmutation. Such was the statement 
of the prosecutor and hisservant. The Al- 
chymist was, however, acquitted, in con- 
sequence of the prosecutor having com- 
municated with the prisoner through the 
mediuin of an interpreter, who was not to 
be found. 
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O* Japan so little is truly known, 
that nothing can be published res- 
pecting that Empire which is not inter- 
eating, ‘This work ts eminently so ; for 
to the abundant notices it contains of Ja- 
panese laws, manners, and customs, it 
joins the most affecting narrative of the 
adventures and sufferings of the author 
and his companions in captivity, than 
which romanee of real lite, no story ever 
coined by the brain, can lay a more irre- 
sistible hold on the attention and feelings 
ofthe reader. The Eastern colouring of 
the scenery, and characteristics of the 
actors greatly enhance the novelty and 
charm of this eventful history ; and the 
air of fiction which belongs to the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of which it ts 
composed 18 advantageously contrasted 
with its truth, carrying conviction with 
every particular, and with the simplicity 
ofa relation at once extraordinary and 
unquestionable. 

It appears that the Emperor of Rus- 
Bla attempted to open a commercial in- 
tercourse with'Japan, in 1803, through 
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the negociation of the Chamberlain Re- 
sanoff,which ended in a prohibition from 
that jealous government, forbidding all 
Russian vessels to approach the coasts of 
Japan. Resanoff afterwards sailed tv 
America in one of the American Com- 
pany’s ships, commanded by Lieutenant 
Chwostoff, and died soon after his return 
to Okotzk. This Chwostoff seems to 
have been a bad subject : he sailed 
again, and without provocation attacked 
and plundered several Japanese villaves 
on the coasts of the Kurile [slands, this 
widening the misunderstanding which 
already existed between the countries, 
Of this breach Cuptain Golownin was 
the unfortunate victim. Having received 
orders to visit the southern Kurile Isl- 
ands, some of which are in the posse<- 
sion of the Japanese, he sailed in the Di- 
ana sloop, and on the 17th of June, 
1811, arrived off the northern extremity 
of Ketoorpoo, where some communica- 
tion took place with some of the inhabi- 
tants, who induced the Russians to sail 
for Ootbeetsh, under the hope of obtain- 
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ing water and provisions. At Eetoor- 
poo they saw a toian, or chief, of that 
singular aboriginal race of these islands, 
the Hairy Kuriles,and about fifty of those 
sorely oppressed people, whose bodies 
are entirely covered with short hairs, and 
whom their Japanese conquerors use like 
beasts, which, in this covering, they 
resemble. From this island they sailed 
to the eastern coast of Ooroop, and en- 
countering contrary winds for some time, 
on the 4th of July they reached the 
Straits between Matsmnai and Kimaschier, 
into the harbour of the latter of which 
they entered on the following morning. 
It would extend this sketch far beyond 
the limits we prescribe for it, were we to 
enter into a detail of all the transactions 
which ensued between Captain Golow- 
nin and the Japanese. Suffice it to say, 
that he, with two officers, (Mr. Moor, a 
midshipman, and Mr. Chlebnikoff, a 

Hot,) four sailors, and a Russian Ku- 
rile named Alexei, in all eight persons, 
7 were enticed on shore to a conference, 
surrounded by armed men, seized, tied 
with ropes, and marched prisoners up 
the country. The senior officer on 
board the Diana, Lieut. Ricord, could 
do nothing to relieve his companions, 
thus treacherously entrapped, and return- 
ed to Okotzk to devise with the Russian 
adie! the means for their deliverance. 

eanwhile, bound in the cruellest man- 
per, with cords round their breasts and 
necks, their elbows almost constrained to 
touch, and their hands firmly manacled 
tovether, from all which fastenings a 
string, held by a Jupanese keeper, pro- 
ceeded, who could in au instant tighten 
the nooses to belplessness or strangulation, 
these unfortunate men were marched for 
fitty days, till they reached a prison at a 
city called Chakodale. Thence, after 
being confined some time, they were 
transported to Matsmai, where they were 
literally imprisoned in large cages. Here 
they underwent daily and protracted ex- 
aminations of the strangest nature ; but 
their treatment became gradually ameli- 
orated : their food was better, they were 
removed under a guard to a house, and 
were frequently allowed to walk for ex- 
ercise and health. Despairing of being 
restored to their Country, on the 20th of 
April an attempt at escape was made by 
all but Moor and Alexei. The fugitives 
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underwent incredible hardships, and after 
ten days wandering were retaken, and 
carried back to their cages. They receiv- 
ed, however, no further ill-treatment: 
and the conduct of the government of 
Japan is painted, in all the prior and sub- 
sequent proceedings, 88 a very curious 
mixture of severity and kindness ; always 
equable, and always suspicious, aiming’ 
at the discovery of the motives of Russia, 
through investigations the most patient, 

rsevering, and cunning ; immoveable 
in adhering to established forms and. 
laws; but withal doing every thing con- 
sistent with the security of their prison- 
ers, to render their loss of liberty as con- 
soling as possible. Some of these mat- 
ters will be further explained in our ex- 
tracts ; and we hasten to wind up the 
narrative, by stating, that at the end of 
two years and two months, the negotia- 
tions between Siberia and Japan, con 
ducted by the friendly zeal of lieut. Ric- 
ord, were brought to a successful issue, 
the affair of Chwostoff was satisfactorily 
accounted for, and Captain Golownin 
and his comrades restored to their fami- 
hes and country. 

The chief part of the facts related ia 
these volumes, being detached from the 
thread of the main story, which details 
the proceedings of the Japanese authori- 
ties, and the behaviour of the prisoners, 
it will not be easy to preserve any very 
reguler connexion in those points which 
we select as best calculated to illustrate 
the peculiar habits and situation of this 
country ; butif the mass furnishes, as we 
think it will, a lively picture of what is 
most worthy of observation, we trust the 
matter will be an apology for the manner. 

Among the Japanese customs, it is 
one not the least singular, to cover all 
their fortifications outside with cloth, as 
if to. dress the walls for war. White, 
black, and dark blue striped hangings, 
conceal eatirely the nature of these de- 
fences. Their guns are few, and in bad 
condition ; and their gunpowder of aa 
inferior quality. The dress, &c. of the of- 
ficers and soldiers may be gathered from 
tbe following: 

“I had not long to wait for the gov- 
ernor (of Kimaschier, the person who 
managed their seizure): he soon ap- 
peared, completely armed, and accom; 
panied by two, soldiers, one of them car 
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nied his long spear, and the other his cap, 
or fielmet, which was adorned with a fi- 
gure of the moon. In other respects it 
resembled the crowns which are occa- 
sionally worn at nuptial-ceremonies in 
Rassia. It is scarcely possible to con- 
eeive avy thing more ludicrous than the 
manner in which the governor walked : 
his eyes were cast down and fixed upon 
the earth, bis hands pressed close against 
his sides; he besides proceeding at so 
slow a pace, that he scarcely extended 
one foot beyond the other, and kept his 
feet as wide apart as though a stream of 
water had been running between them.” 

The next visit on shore was the fatal 
one of the 11th of July :— 

“We proceeded to the castle. On en- 
tering the gate, ] was astonished at the 
pumber of men I saw assembled there. 
Of soldiers alone, I observed from three 
to four hundred, armed with muskets, 
bows and arrows, and spears, sitting in a 
eircle, in an open space to the night: on 
the left a countless multitude of Kuriles 
surrounded a tent of striped cotton cloth, 
erected about thirty paces from the gate. 

“ We were soon introduced into the 
tent, en a seat opposite to the entrance 
ef which the governor had placed him- 
eelf. He wore a rick silk dress, with a 
complete suit of armour, and had two sa- 
bres under his girdle. A long cord of 
white silk passed over his shoulder; at 
ene end of this cord was a tassel of the 
game material, and at the other a steel 
baton, which he held in bis hand, and 
which was doubtless the symbol of his 
suthority. His armour-bearers, one 
holding a spear, another a musket, aod 
athird his helmet, sat behind him on the 
floor. The helmet resembled that of the 
second officer, with this difference, that 
instead of the moon, it bore the image of 
the sun. This officer now sat on the left 
ef the governor (the left is the seat of 
honour among the Japanese), on a seat 
somewhat lower ; he too had bis armour- 
bearers behind him. Four officers were 
sitting cross-legged on the floor on each 
gide of the tent; they wore black armour, 
and had each two sabres. On our en- 
trance, the governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor rose up; we saluted them in our 
own manner,end they returned the com- 
pliment.” 

The entertainment consisted of tea, 
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pipes and tobacco, rice, fish with a green 
sauce, and other savoury dishes; and 
concluded, as we have mentioned, with 
the seizure of thet oo unsuspicious guests. 
At other places we find even the common 
soldiers clothed in rich silks, and their 
chiefs sometimes holding a sort of ba- 
lanct, aa the symbol of authority. The 
captain of the guard on the prisoners, in 
approaching one of these on the march, 
knelt down, and continued long in con- 
versation, with his head inclined towards 
the earth. 

“Old men are usually appointed to 
the rank which corresponds with that of 
@ serjeant or corporal. They are styled 
kuminokagshra, or rice commissaries, 
because their business chiefly consists in 
receiving rice from the magazines, and 
dealing it out among the soldiers; for in 
Japan, a portion of the soldier's pay is 
given in rice. In Matsmai, and on the 
Kurile islands, they receive a small sum 
of money along with the rice.” 

A number of their domestic habits are 
described by Captain Golownin, from 
whose notes we copy the annexed : 

“The Japanese beds conajst, accord~ 
ing to the circumstances of the owners, 
of large silken or cotton quilts; these 
quilts are lined with thick wadding, which 
is taken out previous to their being wasb- 
ed. The Japanese fold thin coverlets 
double, and spread them on the floor, 
which, even in the humblest cottages, is 
covered with beautiful soft straw mats. 
On retiring to rest, they wrap themselves 
in large night dresses, with short full 
sleeves ; these likewise either of cotton or 
silk, aod are thickly wadded. Instead of 
pillows, they make use-of pieces of wood, 
carved in various forms, ‘I'he common 
people place under their heads a piece of 
round wood, hollow at one end, and 
from custom, sleep as soundly on this, as 
on the softest pillow. ‘The higher, or 
richer class, make use of a very neat box, 
about eleven inches high, to the lid of 
which an oval cushion is affixed, {rom 
six to eight inches in jength, and from 
two to three in breadth. The box con- 
tains articles which they make use of at 
the toilette, such as razors, scissars, po- 
matum, tooth-brushes, powder, &c.” 

They are a diminutive race of people, 
and, with very few exceptions, the Rus- 
sians;though only middie-sized meu, 
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looked like giants among them. They 
eat no meat, and their cautioa in every 
bosiness of life bespeaks a degree of ti- 
midity which may be deaominated cow- 
ardice. The whole population, and par- 
ticulanly the women, of whom we ‘hear 
very little, contemplated the prisoners 
with pity and compassion. From differ- 
ent individuals, and from their guards, 
they experienced many a secret kindness. 
Tea, comfits, fruits, sugar, and sagi, or 
saki, the wine of Japan, were often pn- 
vately administered to their wants. 
“The Japanese have tea of native 
growth, both black and green: the for- 
mer is, however, very bad ; it 1s like the 
Chinese tea only io colour, but bears no 
resemblance to it in taste or smell. The 
Japanese constantly dritk it both warm 
and cold, without sugar, as the Russians 
do kivass ; as for the green tea, they drink 
ttgeldom, and asa luxury. They pre- 
viously roast or heat i at the fire, in paper 
canisters, uatil the vapour issuing from 
it has a very strong smell; it is then 
thrown into a copper tea-kettle, contain- 
ing boiling water, and thus acquires a 
particular flavour, of which the Japanese 
are very fond, though it proved most dis- 
agreeable to us: they have no loaf sugar. 
Muscovado of the best sort is brought to 
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‘¢ The fruits, such as apples, common 
pears, acd bergamots, were not yet per~ 
fectly ripe (in August we believe); but 
they suited the taste of the Japanese, who 
are extremely fond of acids. Inthe yard 
of our house (at T'atsmai) there: was a 
peach tree joaded with fruit, but’ they 
plucked all the peaches before they were 
ripe, and ate them, occasionally giving us 
some. We could eat them only when 
they were baked; but the Japanese de- 
voured them with a voracious appetite, 
either raw or baked. 

The Japanese have no lookisg-glasses. 

Their meta! mirrors are, however, so ex- 
quisitely polished, that they are scarcely 
inferior to the finest glass. ’' 
* “Wood is the only article used for 
buildingin Japan. The Japanese, how- 
ever, declare that they can build with 
stone as well as other nations ; but they 
are prevented from so doing on account 
of the violent earthquakes.” 

One of these happened while the Rus- 
sians were at Matsmai. 

Their interiors are generally splendid, 
the large rooms being divided by screens 
of paper, or wood richly gilded, carved, 
and adorned with landscapes, &c. like 
the boxes and cabinets which are im- 
ported into Europe. Tne floors of the 
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baskets,and very dear. They have brown 
sugar of their own, but it is very dirty, 
dark-coloured, and by no means sweet. 
They seldom drink sugar with their tea ; 
but prefer eating it by itself. They usu- 
ally take a spoonful in one hand, and eat 
it like little children. When we offered 
our guards any of the sugar which had 
been offered to us in presents, they al- 
ways refused it with awkward reveren- 
ces; but no sooner did we fall asleep, 
than they ate it all up by stealth. 

“The Japanese, instead of pocket- 
handkerchiefs, make use of pieces of pa- 
per. The richer class make use of a very 
fine kind of paper; the poor, on the con- 
trary, use very coarse.” [Our prisoners 
wrote on the pocket-handkerchiefs which 
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tapestry. 

“The Japanese burn a fire on the 
hearth from morning till evening, both tn 
winter and summer: men and women 
stt round the fire and smoke tobacco. 
The kettles are never off the fire, as-tea ts 
their common beverage for quenching 
thirst; if they have no tea, they drink 
warm water, but never taste cold ; even 
their sagi they lke better warm than cold. 

‘‘ They neither wear boots nor shoes, 
bat make, with plaited straw or grass, @ 
kind of sandals.” 

These are taken off on entering the 
apartments of the higher ranks ; as were 
also the boots of the prisoners on such 
occasions, On one of their visits to the 
bunyo, or governor of the city of Mats- 
mai, their escort also left their swords 


“Tue Japanese neither make use of and daggers at the door of the inner 


spoons nor forks, but eat their victuals 
with two siender reeds. Food of a fluid 
nature they sip outof thedish,as we do tea. 


* “hey eall the 
‘ey Hope “ 


court. The bunyo on entering was 
preceded by a person “In an or- 
dinery dress, who came forward, 
kneeled down, placed the palms of 


Loo “ Orando,” and the Cape Of ‘his: hands on ‘the floor, and bowed his 
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head. The bunyo was in a common 
black dress, on the sleeves of which, as 
is the custom with all the Japanese, his 
armorial bearings were embroidered ; he 
had a dagger at his girdle, and his sabre 
was carried by one of his suite; he held 
the weapon near the extremity with the 
handle upward; but a cloth was wrap- 
ped round the part which he grasped, to 
prevent his naked hand from coming in 
contact with it. 

“Playing at cards and draughts are 
very commen amusements among the 
Japanese. They are fond of playing for 
money, and will stake their last piece up- 
on a They were taught to play at 
cards by the Dutch sailors, who were al- 
lowed free intercourse with the inhabit- 
tants, aod in Nangasak were permitted 
to visit taverns, and women of a certain 
character; whoin Japan carry on their 
trade of prostitution under the protection 
of the laws. The cards were at first 
known to the Japanese by their Kuro- 
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pean names, and there were fifty-two in 
a pack. Owing, however, to the pecuni- 
ary losses, and fatal disputes to which 
card-playing gave rise, that amusement 
was strictly prohibitedhin Japan. In or- 
der to evade the law, the Japanese invent- 
ed a pack of forty-eight cards, which are 
much smaller than ours, and which are 
generally used. Their game at draughts 
is extremely complicated and difficult. 
They make use of a very large draught- 
board and 400 men, which they move 
about in many different directions, and 
which are liable to be taken in various 
ways.” 

The Russian sailors taught them the 
European game, which speedily became 
general, 

We must here close our remarks for 
the present, reserving for our next num- 
ber the extracts which develope the state 
of learning, the division of time, the pun- 
ishments, the commerce, and the opinions 
of this retired and singular people. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, February 1818. 
SONG OF “* MARY'S DREAN.” 


N our last number was recorded the 

death of Mrs. Mary M‘Lellan, the 
heroine of the popular ballad of Mary's 
Dream. The following particulars, re- 
lative to that subject, extracted from a 
late Scottish publication are given on the 
authority of a person who visited her a 
few months before her decease. 

On the 8th of May 1817, the writer 
of this called on Mrs. M’Lellan, and 
spent an hourortwowith her. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the conversa- 
tion, which turned chiefly on her early 
days. Being from the same neighbour- 
hood, and well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of each other's families, I as- 
ked her if she recollected the time when 
she was the celebrated Mary in the song 
of ‘Mary Dream?’ She said she did 
perfectly, and repeated, in substance, the 
much-famed ballad, but observed that it 
was somewhat altered from the first com- 
position and recital, I asked her if she 
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did not understand that the Rev. Mr. N. 
M’Kie, of Crossmichael, had been consi- 
dered the author of it? She instantly re- 
plied, Never ;—that Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Lowe alone, composed it: and that 
he produced it a day or two after the ac- 
counts arrived of ‘Sandy,’ or Dr. Miller’s* 
death, who had gone abroad to pursue 
his profession. The circumstances, she 
continued, were as follow :—She had 
mentioned to her sisters, some time pre- 
vious, that she had seen Sandy Miller in 
a vision during a fever, when they rallied 
her very much about it. One morning, 
when they were at breakfast, the account 
of his death was announced; she was 
much affected, and rose up to go into the 
garden. She met Mr. Lowe on the 
stairs, but she did not speak; and when 
he got into the room he asked what was 
amiss with Miss Mary? ‘They said she 
had received bad news, and told him the 
circumstances ; and, in a short time, he 


produced the ballad. 


* To whom Mise Marv M'Gee was engaged. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SENTENCE. were known to watch the movements of 
The following sentence was lately every stranger. The fugitive crept in at 
put in execution at Guernsey,on a a low aperture, dragging his stores along. 
female servant who was convicted ofcon- When he reached a wider and more lofty 
cealing her pregnancy, and of the murder expanse, he found some obstacle before 
of her infant. At twelve o'clock at noon, him. He drew his dirk, but unwilling 
the prisoner was condueted from the pri- to strike, lest he might take the life of a 
son to the Court-house between the hal- companion in seclusion—he stooped 
berds, and in one of the lower rooms she down, and discovered a goat with her 
was stripped barefoot, and clothed in a kid stretched on the ground. He soon 
white shift made for the occasion; she perceived that the animal was in great 
was bare headed, and from that room she pain, and feeling ber body and limbs, as- 
was led up stairs to the door of the certained that her leg was fractured. He 
. Court, where she received from the hang- bound it up with his garter, and offered 
man (lexecuteur des hautes euvres) a her a share of the bread beside him; but 
lighted candle, weighing two pounds, and she hung out her tongue, as if to apprise 
two feet long made expressly for the pur- bim that ber mouth was parched with 
pose. Thus equipped, she presented her- thirst. He gave her water, which she ea- 
self at the bar of the Court; and falling gerly lapped up, and then took a little 
on her knees, she asked pardon for her bread. After midnight, he ventured to 
crimes in these words :—* I ask pardon look out; all was still, He plucked an 
of God, the King, and of Justice!” An armful of grass, and cut tender twigs 
immense crowd of ‘people were present, which the goat accepted with manifesta- 
who came from all parts of Guernsey to tions of joy and thankfulness, The pri- 
witness so novel a spectacle. soner derived much comfort in having a 
BARBARITY OF ALI-PACHA. _ living creature in his dungeon. He cares- 
A letter from Smyrna of Oct. 15, 1817, 8ed and fed her tenderly. The kid frisk- 
states, that Ali-Pacha, the Governor ed about, and its gambols cheered his spi- 
of Epirus and Thessaly, some months "its. In a fortnight the dam was able te 
since, ordered a beautiful Greek lady, &° Outa little, but invariably returned to 
named Euphrosyne, of whom his eldest ber friend. The man who was entrusted 
son, Muctar Pacha, was enamoured, to to bring him supplies fell sick; and when 
be drowned in the sea of Jannina, with 800ther attempted to penetrate in the = 
Sifleen of her female friends; but, as Ver, the goat furiously opposed him, 
none of his subjects, wouid execute his Presenting her horns in all directions, till 
commands, he had the barbarity to carry the fugitive hearing a disturbance came 
them personally into effect. forward. This new attendant having 
given the watch-word, removed every 
NATURAL HISTORY. doubt of his good intentions, and the 
REMARKABLE ATTACHMENT OF A GOAT. Amazon of the recess obeyed her bene- 
Afier the battle of Preston in Novem- factor in permitting bim to advance. All 
ber, 1715, a gentleman concealed himself who heard the incident were convinced 
in Perthshire several months, till two se- that had a baad of military attacked the 
vere wounds permitted him to travel. recluse his grateful patient would have 
He reached the west Highlands early in died in his defence. 
June, and was received by alady, his The goat possesses fervent affections, 
near relation with the most cordial sim- and remarkable sagacity. Her devices to 
pathy in his misfortunes. Her husband hide her young from the fox are admir- 
connived at her affording him an asylum, able. She discerns the enemy at a great 
but could not venture to see him lest he distance, conceals her treasure in a thick- 
might be implicated in his denunciations et, and boldly intercepts the formidable 
asa traitor. A faithful servant conduct- marauder. He seldom fails to approach 
ed him to the mouth of a cave and loaded the place where the kid is crouching, but 
with provisions, set them down at the the dam, with her horns, receives him at 
entrance, retiring hastily, as his appear- all points, and never yields till spent with 
ance near it might excite suspicion in fatigue and agitation. If a high crag or 
persons, whe for the hope of rewardostone should be near when she descries 
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the fox, she mounts upon it, taking her 
young one uoder her body. The fox 
goes round and round to catch an oppor- 
tunity for making a spring at the little 
trembler, and there has been instances of 
his seizing it, but the goat thrusts her 
horns in his flank with such force, as to 
be unable to withdraw tuem, and all have 
been found dead at the bottom of the 
precipice. It isa fact that the goats know 
their progeny to several generations, and 
each tribe herds together, on the hills, or 
reposes in the cot 1h separate parties. 


NEW WORK. 

Lines suggested by the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. By Tuomas 
Gent, Esq. 

Our age is becoming more poetical ; 
the vigour and restlessness of the Eng- 
lish mind, which had found such long 
and deep occupatioa in politics, is now 
tarning to nobler pursuits, if nobleness 
is to be estimated by its influence on 
civilization. We are not now about to 
institute the comparison between the 
values of a pamphlet anda poem. The 
same intellect may be employed in both ; 
but unquestionably the ee appeals to 
a finer rank of feeling; by a finer opera- 
tion of mind, rests it distinction on em- 
bodying in it those impressions of our 
purer nature, which caanot be recogniz- 
ed without creating something of a 
similar spirit, and by its essential beauty 
gives the whole powerful and permanent 
influence that is to be found io the 
imagination of man. We here of course 
speak of poetry in its stateliest and most 
elevated form, the Janguage of truth, 
sensibility and wisdom ; a splendid and 
rare visitant of the earth, in which the 
moral dignity, and solemn communica- 
tion of the descended angel, are oot 
diminished, but heightened, by its inno- 
cence and its beauty, by the simple 
whiteness of its vesture, and the celestial 
roses on its brow. ‘The facility with 
which verses may be written, and the 
unfortunate subjects on which it bas not 
unfrequently been employed by the 
idlers of the world, have naturally tended 
to lower its repute among the active and 
shallow spirits that make up mature 
society ; but to the man of deeper 
knowledge, it is enough for his estima- 
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\ 
one of the products of the mind in its 
most powerful operation, with all its 
vigour, however silently, in act, heaping 
together, into that one secret reservoir 
and furnace, its whole treasure of 
knowledge and experience of other hearts, 
and trial of its own. We cannot help 
looking on the present popularity of the 
higher ranks of ry as among the 
finest omens of an age, which, if we are 
not altogether deceived, is destined to 
throw all the past into the shade, and to 
be memorable to all the future, by a 
graod and general advance in happiness, 
illumination, and virtue. | 

“ Wherefore should this music be, i’th* air or the carth? 
This is no mortal business, per ao sound 

That the earth owns.—— 

Aod thus, like Ferdinand, after hav- 
ing struggled through the storm, we nay 
be led by voices and forms of undying 
sweetness, to the nobler enjoyments and 
duties of life; to the restoration of what 
was unjustly fallen; and the vanishing 
of those brilliant fallacies by which we 
have been surrounded, for the serious 
and lofty service of mankind. We have 
certainly none ofthe headlong calculation 
of enthusiasts upon this topic, and are 
fully aware of the folly of an age of 
rhyme; but if meditation, keen pursuit 
of our own thoughts, the thirst for intel- 
lectual accomplishments, andthe paesion 
for all that is graceful, touching, and 
picturesque in nature, belong to poetry, 
it could not become the practice of the 
age, without raising up a race of men of 
a nobler stature, both of the heart and 
the understanding. 

We must now turn to Mr. Gent’s 
poem. It opens with an animated 
address to the spirit of the country. 


“ Genius of England ! wherefore to the earth 
Is thy plum'd helm, thy peerless sceptre cast ? 
Thy Courts of late, with minstrelsy and mirth, 
Rang jubilant, and dazzling pageants past ; 
Kings, heroes, martial triumphs, nuptial rites— 
Now,—like a cypress, shiver'd by the blast, 


Or mowntain oedar which the lightning smites 


In dust and darkness,—sinks thy head declined, 

Thy tresses streaming wild on ocean's reckless wind.” 
The poet then gives a brief glance at 

the triumphs of our day, the firmness of 

the country under trials, and the full 

and glorious fame which she hed estab- 

lished for ever. 


« wherefure, Albion ! terror-struck, subdued, 


: ‘ Then, 
tion and honour, to know that poetry 18°: sits thou, thy state foregene, thy hannet farl'd ; 
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What dire infliction shakes that fortitade, 
Which propt the falling fortunes of the world 2” 


The cause is given in “ The death- 
note peal’d from yon terrific bell.” The 
character of the Princess Charlotte is 
then sketched, and here we regret the 
haste in which the author dismissed his 
performance. The circumstances at- 
tendant on the education of this destined 
Ainberitor of a throne were too singular 
and too interesting not to have deserved 
a more extended memorial; that ad- 
mirable mixture of simplicity and strength 
in her mind, which made of a person so 
young, and so little engaged in public 
life, so eminent a source of hope in her 
life, and sorrow in her decease, might 
have merited a more minute detail. 

' However, what there is, is eloquent and 
energetic. 


“ Lost excellence ; what harp sball hymn thy worth, 
Nor wrong the theme ? Conspicuously in thee, 
Beyond the blind pre-eminence of birth, 
Shone nature in her own regality, 
Coerc'd, thy spirit smil’d—sedate in pride, 
Fixt as the pine while circling storms contend ; 
Rut when in life’s serener duties tried, 
How swecily did its gentle essence blend 


All beaateous in the wife, the daughter, and the 
friend ! 


Not lull’d in languors, indolent and weak, 
Nor wing’d by pleasure, fled thy carly hours ; 
But ceascless vigils blanch'd thy virgin cheek 
In silent study's dim-sequester'd bowers : 


But chiefly conscious of thy promised throne, 
Intent to grace that destiny sublime, 

‘Thou sought’st to make the historic page thine own, 
And view the treasures of recorded time ; 

The forms of polity, the springs of power ; 

Exploring still with unexhausted zeal, 

Still the pale star that led thy studious hour 


Through thought’s unfolding tracts,—* Thy Coun- 
try’: Weal.’ 


The poem advances to its close with 
some reflections of true poetical richness 


of allusion, and sweetness of language. 
Tis past—thy name, with every charm it bore, 
Melts on our souls, like music heard no more, 

The dying minstrel’s last ecstatic strain, 

Which mortal hands shall hever wake again, 

But if, blest Spirit! im thy shrine of lizht, 

Life's transient ties be not forgotten quite, 

If that bright sphere where raptured seraphs glow, 
Permit communion with this world of woe,— 


The poet solicits her to pour balm up- 
on the general sorrow, and promises her 
the general memory. 


“ Spontaneous meense o'er thy tomb shall rise, 
And, midst the dark vicissitudes that wait 
Earth's balanc’d empire in the scales of fate, 
Be thou our angel advocate the while, 
And gleam, a guardian saint, around Wy native Isle.” 


Varieties : Critical, Literary, ahd Historical. 
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Farther than these extracts, our readers 
must look to the poem, and we presume 
that from these, they will look with curi- 
osity and pleasure. Its fault is the im- 
perfection arising from its brevity ; its 
merit, vigorous thought in vigorous lan- 
guage, @ masculine seizure of the leading 
ideas which shotld constitute character, 
to the neglect of that multitude of inferior 
conceptions, which load, without filling 
the sketch. Mr. Gent has but once used 
the common-place, the tempting, and 
from universal evidence, we suppose, the 
irresistible common-place of allusions to 
dying lilies and new cropt roses ; and, 
on the whole, he may congratulate him- 
self on the distinction of having produced 
the best poem ona subject which has en- 
gaged the national mind, and which was 
worthy of all its sorrow, and all its ge- 
nius.— Lit. Gaz. Jan. 1818. 

SEA MONSTER. 

Letters from Marseilles state, that a 
sea monster of enormous dimensions, 
has been seen on the coast of Calabria. 
Some fisherman perceiving a fire in the 
sea, and thinking that it was a coasting 
vessel, which was in need, of assistance, 
approached the monster, whose motions 
caused a phosphoric light, which was 
what they had mistaken fora tire. They 
soon perceived a thick smoke, heard a 
hollow bellowing mugient sound, and the 
agitation of the waves was such, that the 
boats were obliged to retura precipitately 
to the shore. According to their account, 
the monster raised itself to a prodigious 
height, and then replunged into the 
waves ; so that, though the night was 
very calm, they were covered with spray, 
One would be almost inclined to think, 
that the great sea-serpent, which was 
seen some time ago on the American 
coast, had crossed the Atlantic. 


DEATH OF ONE OF THE INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

A private letter from Dublin, Jan. 13, 
1818, mentions the following melancho- 
ly accident: “ One of the tricks perform- 
ed by the Indian Jugglers now exhibiting 
their art in that city, is the catching of a 
ball between the teeth fired from a_ pistol. 
At arecent exhibition, the pistol, accord 
ing to custom, was handed to a young 
Gentleman, one of the company, for the 
purpose. of firing it. He did so, and 
shot theunfortunate Juggler through the 
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bead. It is supposed that a pistol actual- 
ly loaded with powder and ball, was, dy 
mistake, substituted for that prepared in 
the usual way.” 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BEFORE CO- 
LUMBUS., 

Dr. Devuser in his History of the 
Navigation in the Atlantic Ocean, thinks 
that not only the continent of America 
was known to the ancients, but also that 
the compass was known before the time 
of Flavio Gioja. He quotes an obscure 
passage in Aimmianus Marcalliaus, be- 
side others equally obscure in Plato, de- 
rived from the LEzyptians. But his 
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stronger proofs rest on discoveries made 
by the Normans, before A. D. 805, 
when, he states, that they knew of the 
American coast. ‘To which he adds the 
report made by Columbus himself, to 
Raphael de Sanxis, Grand Treasurer to 
the king of Spain. 
ANECDOTE, 

The celebrated comic actor Brunet, 
at Paris, who has a numercus family, 
never suffers his children to visit the the- 
atre where he performs, lest by seeing and 
laughing at their father in the performance 
of ridiculous characters, they should in- 
sensibly lose the filial respect due from 
children to their parents. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror APRIL. 


—— 


From “ Timc’s Teleseope.” 


The gorse is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with speedwel! flowers are gay, 
The oaks are budding, and beneath 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 

The silver wreath of May. 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The Swallow, too, is come at last; 
Just at sun-set, when ehrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hailed her as she passed. ' 


Come, surnsocr visitant, attach 
To my reed roof your nest of clay — 
And let my ear your music catch 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the green dawn of day. 


Ace is derived from Aprilis, of 
aperto, T open ; because the earth, 
io this manth, begins to open her bosom Je 
The 
Saxons called this month oster-monut, 
from the goddess Goster, or because the 
wiuds were found to blow generally from 


for the production of vegetables, 


the eag.io this month. 


ALL FOOLS’ DAY, APRIL 1. 


On this day idle people strive to make ¢. 
as many fools as they can: the wit chief- 
ly consists in sending persons on what 
are called sleeveless errands, for the His- 
tory of Eve’s mother, for pizeon’s milk, 


slirrup oil, aod similar absurdities. 


4, 1774.—oLIVER GOLDSMITH DIED. 


Thou séest the tomb of Oliver ; retire, 

ed Unholy feet, nor o’er his ashes tread. 

Ye whom the deeds of old, verse, nature, fire, 
Mourn Nature's priest, the bard, historian, dead. 


SAINT AMBROSE, APRIL 4. 

Our saint was born about the yeay 
340, and was educated in his father’s 
palace, who was Pretorian Prefect of 
Gaul. He ruled over the see of Milan 
with great piety and vigilance for more 
than twenty years; during which time, 
he gave all his money to pious uses, and 
settled the reversion of his estate upon 
the church. He converted the celebrat- 
ed St. Augustine to the faith, and at h's 
baptism, in @ miraculous manner, com- 
posed that divine nymn, so well known 
in the church by the name of Te Deum. 
He died aged 57, in the year 396. 
The 10th of April is observed by the 
ws, as the anniversary of the death of 
the two sons of Aaron.—The 16th of 
April, also, is commemorated by this 
people, on account of the death of Fi 
the High-priest and his two sons, and the 
loss of the Ark. 

BUFFON DIED, APRIL 16, 1788. 

At Monthbard, in France, in the route 
om Paris to Dijon, the house in which 
Buffon spent the greatest part of his lite 
may yet be inspected by the curious 
traveller. Itis in the high street, and 
the court is behind. You ascend a 
staircase to go into the garden, raised on 
the ruins of the antient mansion, of 
which the walls make the terraces. On 
the top there still remains a lofty octagon 
tower, where Buffon made his observa- 
tions on the reverberation of the air. 


Joanson. 1 his singular and picturesque garden *< 
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well worthy of notice. In quitting this 
interesting spot, the column erected to 
Buffoo by bis son is seen, on which there 
was once the following inscription : 
* Excelse turri humiles columna—Par- 
emi suo filius Buffon’ That revolution 
which caused these words to he effaced, 
also condemned to the scaffold the writer 
of them, who died, pronouncing only, in 
a calm and dignified tone, ‘ Citizens, iny 
nume is—Burron ! 
SAINT DOMINIC, APRIL 21, 1219, 

Found at Paris thirty of his religious 
followers in the chapel of St. James, and, 
in consequence of the name of the 
chapel and the street where it sood, he 
called them Jacobins. This was the 
origin of an Order which exercised great 
power over kings. St. Louis had so 
much love for this community, that he 
wished to be made aJacobin. He pro- 
posed his design to the queen, and con- 
jured her not to oppose it. ‘That prin- 
cess immediately sent for her children 
and the Earl of Anjou, brother of the 
King ; she demanded of the first whether 
they would prefer being the sons of a 
priest rather than the sons of a king? 
And, without waiting for their answer, 
she exclaimed, ‘The Jacobins have 
worked on the mind of your father, and 
persuaded him to abdicate the throne 
in order to become a priest and a preacher.’ 
At tbese words, the Earl of Anjou ex- 
pressed his determination to oppose the 
king and the priests; and the eldest son 
of the monarch swore by St. Denis, that, 
if ever he came tothe throne, he would 
drive every mendicant idle priest out of 
his kingdom. The fanatic passion of 
St. Louis for crusades brought him to his 
death, near the ruins of Carthage, fighting 
against Mussulmen in a country where 
Dido had established the gods of the 
Syrians, This king extended that re- 
Jigioss enthusiasm which depopulated 
aa alas during two centuries. 

SAINT GEORGE, APRIL 23. 

This illustrious saint, termed, by the 
Greeks, the ‘great martyr,’ was born in 
Cappadocia, of noble Christian parents. 
He was strong aod robust in body, and, 
having embraced the profession of a 
soldier, was made a tribune or colonel in 
the army under Dioclesian: his courage 
and constancy soon induced the emperor 


Time’s Telescope for April.—St. Dominic—St. George. 
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declared war against the Christian religion, 
St. George laid aside the marks of his 
dignity, threw up his commission and 
posts, and complained to the emperor 
himself of his severities and bloody 
edicts. He was immediately cast into 
prison, and tried first by promises; and 
afterward put to the question, and 
tortured with great cruelty: but nothing 
could shake his constancy. The next 
day he was led through the crty and be- 
headed, in the year 290. Under the 
name and ensign of St. George, Edward 
III, in 1330, instituted the most noble 
order of knighthood in Europe. 

St. George is the patroa Saint of Eng- 
land; for this the following reason 18 ase 
signed: When Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the son of William the Conque- 
queror, was fighting against the Turks, 
and laying siege to the famous city of 
Antioch, which was expected to be re- 
lheved by the Saracens, St. George ap- 
peared with an innumerable army com- 
ing down from the hills all clad in white, 
with a red cross on his banner, to reine 
force the christians; this so terrified the 
infidels, that they fled and left the chris- 
tians in possession of the town. Under 
the name and ensign of St. George, our 
victorious Edward III, in 134-4, institut- 
ed the most noble Order of the Garter. 
Its establishment is dated fifty years be- 
fore the knights of St. Michael were in- 
stituted in France by Lewis XI. eighty 
vears before the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, established by Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy; and one hundred 
and ninety before the order of St. An- 
drew was set up in Scotland by Jaines 
V. The Emperor Frederic IV. institut- 
ed, in 1470, an order of knights in hon- 
our of St. George; and an honourable 
military order in Venice bears his name. 
St. George is usually painted on horse- 
back, and tilting at a dragon under his 
feet: but this representation 1s no more 
than an emblematical figure, purporting, 
that by his faith and christian fortitude, 
he conquered the devil, called the dragoa 
in the Apocalypse. 


SHAKSPRARE BORN, APRIL 23, 15644. 


What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ; 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star-y-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son ot memory, great heir of fame, 


to promote him. But that prince having W hatimeed’st.thouw such weak witness of thy page? 
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Thou, m our wonder and astonishment, 

Bas bait thyself a live-long monument ; 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow; and that each heart 

Math, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphic Iines with deep impression took, 

Them thoa, oar fancy of itself bereaving, 

Bost make us marble with too much eoncciving ; 
And, so xe pulchered, in sueh pomp dost lie, 
That king», for such a temb,would wish to dic.—Milton, 


CERVANTES DIED, APRIL 23, 1616. 


Great sage, whose wand at one commanding stroke 
Each antique pile of elfin fabric broke ; 

From midnight spectres purged the sorecrer’s cell, 
And berst stern chivairy’s fantastic spell. 


More than twelve thousand copies of 
the first part af Don Quixote were cir- 
culated before the second could be got 
ready for the press ; an amazing rapidity 
of sale, at a time when the readers and 
purchasers of books were but an incon- 
siderable number, compared with what 
they arenow. The very children, says 
Cervantes, handle it, boys read it, men 
understand, and old people applaud the 
performance. Itis no sooner laid down 
by one, than another takes it up ; some 
struggling, and some entreating for a 
sight of it. In fine, continues he, this 
history is the most delightful, and the 
least prejudicial entertainment, that ever 
was seen ; for, in the whole book, there 
is not the leastshadow of a dishonourable 
word, nor one thought unworthy of a 


good catholic. 


SHAKSPEARE DIED, APRIL 23,1616. 


From you have I been absent in the spring, 4 
When proud-pied April,-dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing: 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any sumier’s story tel), 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I woncer at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play : 


The forward violet thus did I chide ;— 

Sweet thief, whence didst thow steal thy sweet that 
smells, 

If not from my love's breath? The purple pride 

Whieh on thy soft eheek for complexion dwells, 

In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 

The lily I eondemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair ; 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despair ; 

A third, nor red nor whitc, had stolen of both, 

And w his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
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But for this theft, in pride of all bis growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 
SAINT MARK, APRIL 25. 

St. Mark’s Gospel was written in the 
year 63. The order of Knights of St. 
Mark at Venice, under the protection of 
this evangelist, was instituted in the year 
787, the reigning doge being always 
grand master :—their motto was * Puc 
tibt, Marce, Evangelista Meus.’ 

On the 25th of Apnil, or 15th day of 
Nisan, is celebrated the Jewish festival 
of the passover, or the Paschal Lamb, ac- 
cording to the directions given in the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus from the 
third to the twentieth verse, beginning 
with the words ‘ Speak ye unto all the 
congregation of Isruel, saying, in the 
tenth day of this month (Nisan) thy 
shall take to them every man a lanih 
without blemish, a male of the first yeur.’ 
On this occasion, every kouse was not 
only ordered to provide a lamb to be 
killed on the fourteenth day in the even- 
ing, but its blood was to be sprinkled on 
the door-posts, and the lamb eaten by 
the people in their travelling attire, be- 
cause It was known, tbat in consequence 
of the dreadful plagues, the Egyptians 
would send them forth in haste. They 
were also ordered to take of the blood, 
and strike it on the two side posts of the 
door, and on the upper door-post of their 
houses, in order that, when the destroy- 
ing angel passed through to smite all the 
first-born of the land of Egypt, seeing 
this blood, be would pass over the chil- 
dren of Israel, so that the plagne should 
not be upon them to destroy them. ‘This 
feast of the Pasehal Iamb, or the Pass- 
over, was therefore ordered to be kent 
throughout all generations, by an ordi- 
nance, for ever. 

This festival is also called the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, which is command- 
ed to be eaten seven days :—the partict- 
lar precepts for its observance are to be 
found in the twelfth chapter of Exodus, 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth verses. 
The prohibition against eating any kind 
of leavened bread, during seven days, is 
enforced from several considerations, but, 
principally, because on this self-sume day 
the Lord brought the armies of the Isra- 
elites out of the land of Egypt; and be- 
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cause whoever eateth that which is leav- 
ened, even that soul shall be cut off from 
the congregation of Israel, whether he be 
a stranger or born in the lund, 

Among the antient Jews at Jerusalem, 
it was customary, when criminals had 
been condemned to death, to reserve 
them for execution till the celebration of 
the most solemn feasts, of which there 
were three in the year; viz. the Passover, 
the Feast of Weeks, and the Feust of 
Tabernacles. Then, when the Jews came 
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up to Jerusalem to sacrifice, these male- 
factors were executed, in order that all 
Israel might see and fear. 

ROGATION SUNDAY, APRIL 3O, 

This day takes its name from the La- 
tin term rugare, to ask; because, on the 
three subsequent days, supplicutions were 
appointed by Mamertus, Bishop of Vi- 
enna, in the year 469, to be offered up 
with fasting to God, to avert some parti- 
cular calamities that threatened his dio- 
cese. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


—_— 
From the Gentleman’ Magazine. 


VIZIER ALLY. 


MONG the deaths mentioned in the 
+ Calcutta papers we find that of Vi- 
zier Ally, once Nabob of Oude ; but 
being deposed by the East India Com- 
pany, he was subsequently, and in con- 
sequence of the treacherous murder of 
Mr. Cherry, and others, at Benares, con- 
fived for life in a room made to resemble 
an iron cage, in Fort William, where he 
lingered out an imprisonment of 17 
years, three months, and four days, He 
died in May last, at the age of only 36. 
Asa relation of the vicissitudes of fortune 
which this young man experienced, with 
the circumstance of bis long imprison- 


aces, 1200 elephants, 3000 fine saddle- 
horses, 1500 double-barrel guns, 1700 
superb lustres, 30,000 shades of various 
forms and colours ; several hundred large 
mirrors, girandoles, and clocks ; some of 
the latter were very curiqus, richly set 
with jewels, having figures in continual 
movement, and playing tunes every hour, 
two of these clocks cost him 30,000L.— 
Without taste or judgmenty he was ex- 
tremely solicitous to possess all that was 
elegant and rare; he had instruments 
and machines of every art and science, 
but he knew none; and his museum 
was so ridiculously disposed, that a 
wooden cuckoo clock was placed close 


ment, may not prove uninteresting to the to a superb time-piece which cost the 


reader, we shall here subjoin it. 


price of a diadem : and a valuable Jand- 


Vizier Ally was the adopted son of scape of Claude Lorraine,suspended near 


Asufud-Dowlah, late Nabob of Oude. 
His mother was the wife of a Forash (a 
menial servant of low description, em- 
ployed in India in keeping the metallic 
furniture of a house clean). His reputed 
father, Asufud-Dowlah, was a wealthy 
and eccentric Prince. —Having succeed- 
ed to the musnud (throne) of Oude by 
the assistance of the East India Compa- 
ny, he professed great partiality to the 
English. “ Mild in manners, polite and 
affable in his conduct, he possessed no 
great mental powers ; his heart was good, 
considering his education, which instilled 
the most despotic ideas. He was fond 
of lavishing his treasures on gardens, pal- 
aces, horses, elephants, European guns, 
lustres, and mirrors. He expended 
every year about 200,000/. in Eng- 
lish manufactures. This Nabob had 

‘re than an hundred gardens, 20 pal- 


a board painted with ducks and drakes. 
He sometimes gave a dinner to ten or 
tweive persons, sitting at their ease in a 
carriage drawn by elephants. His ha- 
ram contained above 500 of the greatest 
beauties of India, immured in high walls, 
which they were never to leave, except 
on their biers. He had an immense num- 
ber of domestic servants, and a very large 
army, besides being fully protected from 
hostile invasion by the Company’s sub- 
sidiary forces,for which he paid 500,0004. 
per annum. His jewels amounted to 
about eight millions sterling.—Amidst 
this precious treasure, he might be seen 
for several hours every day, handling 
them asa child does his toys.” Asuf 
had no legitimate children, aud it was 
doubted whether he had any natural ones, 
He was in the habit whenever he saw a 
pregoant woman,whose appearance struck 
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bis fancy, to invite her to the Palace to 
lie-in ; and several women of this de- 
scription were delivered there, and among 
the number was the mother of Vizier 
Ally. Several children, so delivered, 
were brought up and educated in the 
Palace. 

The sprightlinesss of Vizier Ally, 
white yet an iafant, so entirely en 
the affections of the old Nabob, that he 
determined to adopt him. In conformi- 
ty witb this resolution, the youth received 
an education suitable to a Prince who 
was destined to succeed to the musnud. 
He is said, however, to have develo 
at this period a propensity to delight in 
the sufferings of the brute creation. The 
affection of the old Nabob towards his 
adopted son still increasing, he lavished 
upon him every mark of regard. 

At thirteen his marriage took place. 
To give an idea of the splendour which 
attached to his youth,and from which he 
subsequently fell, the following account 
of his nuptials is extracted- from Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs : 

“The wedding of Vizier Ally was 
celebrated at Lucknow, in 1795; and was 
one of the most magnificent in modern 
ames, 

“ The Nabob had his tents pitched on 
the plains, near the city of Lucknow ; 
among the number were two remarkably 
large, made of strong cotton cloth, lined 
with the finest English broadcloth, cut in 
stripes of different colours, with cords of 
silk and cotton. ‘These two tents cost 
five lacks of rupees, or above 50,0004. 
sterling ; they were each 120 feet long, 


, 60 broad, and the poles about 60 feet 


high : the walls of the tents were ten feet 
high ; part of which were cut into lattice- 
work, for the women of the Nabob’s se- 
raglio, and those of the principal Nobili- 
ty to see through. His Highaess was 
covered with jewels, to the amount, at 
least, of two millions sterliag. From 
thence we removed to the shumceeana, 
which was illuminated by 200 elegant 
giraodoles, from Europe, as many glass 
shades with wax candles, and several 
huodred flambeaus ; the glare and re- 
flection was dazzling and offensive to the 
sight. When seated under this exten- 
sive canopy, above a hundred dancing- 
girls, richly dressed, went through their 
F Ata. .sneum. Vol. 3. 
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elegant, but rather lascivious dances and 
motions, and sung some soft airs of the 
country,chiefly Persic andHindoo-Persic. 

“ About seven o’clock,the bridegroom, 
Vizier Ally, the young Nabob, made his 
appearance, so absurdly loaded withjew- 
els, that he could scarcely stagger under 
the precious weight. ‘The bridegroom 
was about thirteen years of age, the bride 
ten; they were both of a dark complex- 
ion, and not handsome. 

“From the shumeeana we proceeded 
on elephants to an extensive and beauti- 
ful garden about a mile distant. The 
procession was grand beyond concep- 
tion ; it consisted of about 1200 ele- 
phants richly caparisoned, drawn up in a 
regular line, like a regiment of soldiers. 
About a hundred elephants in the centre, 
had houdahs or castles, covered with sil- 
ver ; io the midst of these appeared the 
Nabob, mounted on an uncommonly 
large elephant. within a houdah covered 
with gold, richly set with precious stones, 
The elephant was caparisoned with cloth 
of gold. On his right hand was Mr. 
George Johnstone, the British resident 
at the Court of Lucknow ; on his lelt 
the young bridegroom : the Englieh 
geatlemen and ladies and the native no- 
bility were intermixed on the right and 
left. On both sides of the road, from the 
tent to the garden, were raised artificial 
sceaery of bamboo-work, very high, re- 
presenting bastions, arches, minarets, and 
towers, covered with lights in glass lamps, 
which made a grand display. On each 
side of the procession, in front of the line 
of elephants, were dancing girls superbly 
dressed (on platforms supported and 
carried by bearers), who danced as we 
went along. These platforms consisted 
of a hundred on each side of the proces- 
sion, all covered with gold and silver 
cloths, with two girls and two musicians 
at each platform. 

“The ground from the tent to the gar- 
den, forming the road on which we mov- 
ed, was inlaid with fire-works ; at every 
step of the elephants, the earth burst be- 
fore us, and threw up artificial stars in the 
heavens, to emulate those created by the 
hand of Providence ; besides innumera- 
ble rockets, and many hundred wooden 
shelis that burst in the air, and shot forth 
a thousand fiery serpents ; these, wind- 
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lave shelter'd Innoeence in ruthlesshour, The mottled lark, when opening mora 

"hen the soft brow of Friendship ’gan to jour. Stream’d on the moantain’s brow, 

nd Lhave heard the foaming billows rear, Swift darting upward from the cora, 

ind their rude waves have visited my bower, Should bid sweet masic flow. 

s tho’ they sought to kiss the verdant shore 

Jefore the storm should burst with unrelenting 
power. 


Methinks I hear the moving song ! 

Tis rapture makes him soar-— 
. Oh warbler, breathe those wild notes long, 
And I have sees the death-bed of the brave, The symphony ruo o'er! - 
Aud beard the hero breathe his latest sigh ; 
Have seen fair Beauty bending o’er the grave, At evening, when the cloak of night 
Felling her sorrows to each passer-by : Veil’d the surroanding seene ; 
And I have mark’d her softly beaming eye, Save where the moon-beam’s paly light 
Whose sadoess spoke no language of despair, With silver tipt the green, 
Turn’d with exulting hope towards the sky, : . 
As though they saw her bleeding jover tere ig . palais sleet ne 
Crown’d with a laurel wreath whose verdure jy. ia, sees oe es 

His vesper tribute to the sky, 


cannot die. And his Creator praise. 


pap iden these my youthful heart But ever let the goddess Health, 

When life was new, and Hope’s fair star was 
bright ; 

But gaiety’s light wing has never flown 

Since lov’d Olivia vanish’d from my sight, Then Spring, enwrapp'd in bloom should rear, 

And left me bury'd in the shades of night. For me the violet blue, 

No syren voice now greets my list’ning ear——- And on the fragrant banks appear 


No gentle hand supports my languid frame— The trembling snow-drop too. 
No angel sweetness calms my madness here : 


The world to me is noaght—alike its praise or Summer, in floating ringlets drest, 
blame. | Should skip along the plain, 
And from her particolour’d vest 
Dislodge the yellow grain. 


My rosy goest, impart 
What dearer is than cankering wealth, 
A calm and quiet heart. 


Sorrow has spread her sable pall for me, 

And Death has pierc’d me with his ’vengeful 
dart 5 Teeming with clusters of the vine, 

But I would hail the stroke that sets me free, His head with tendrils bound, 

And gives Olivia back my wounded beart, Rich Aatumn should in purple shine, 

And bideus meet, aye, never more to part. And mid his fruit be found. 

But thoughts like these,for me,are idle dreams ; : 

Yet welcome sleep, that gives my spirit peace, Nor shall the hoary ane fail, 

And sheds athwart my soul Hope’s radiant Soy aged gifts to bring 3 : 


beams, en though bis looks are lean and pale,-- 
That for an instant shine, to bid my sorrows eHe’s parent of the Spring. - 
Sypnzy. *% let my life ran gently on 3 
—— Unseen may I decay, 
: And not a monumental stone 
From the Literary Panorama, Feb. 1818. Describe where low I lay. 
Ech aa But the long grass unnotic’d wave, 
By the Author of “* Evening Hours.’"*- The winds their music bring 
H ! for a cot, in some lone gien, In mournful mood, ane roaed my grave, 
Or in the wild wood’sshade ; The dirge-like requiem sing. 
Far from the unenvied sound of men, And yet, ob let the silent tear, 
_ By maddening discord made. Affection’s tribute, fall ! 
A bubbling crystal brook should play May friendly hands support my bier, 
Withio the garden’s bound ; Nor strangers weave my pall | 
Iu soft meander glide away, And from some tender virgin breast, 
Enlivening all around. Let the soft sigh declare 
At least one passion stood confest, 
* See Ath. Vol. IL p. 454. And let her speak it there. 
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(The following article, in the Edinburgh Annual No other theme to him was dear, 


Register just published, will he considered asa further 
disavowal on the part of Mr. Walter Scott of his being 
the Author of Waverly, kc.] 


DIRGE OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF. 
Executed after the Rebellion. 


A literary friend of ours received these verses, 
with a letter of the following tenor :--- 

“ A very ingenious young friend of mine 
has jast sent me the enclosed on reading Wa- 
verly.--To you, the world gives that charm- 
ing work; and if in any future edition you 
should like to insert the Dirge of the Highlaad 
Chief, you would do honour to 

** Your sincere Admirer.” 


The individual to whom this obliging letter 
was addressed, having no elaim to the bon- 
our which is there done him, does not pos- 
sess the means of publishing the versesin the 
popular nevel alluded to. But, that the 
peblic may sustain no loss, and that the inge- 
mious author of Waverly may be aware of 
the bonoar intended him, our correspondent 
has ventured to send the verses to our Kegis- 
ter. 


Go of the mighty and the free ! 

Lovw’d leader of the faithful brave { 

“Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee, 
To 6)) a nameless grave ! 

Ob, had’st thou slamber’d with the slain, 

Had glory’s death-bed been tiy lut, 

E’eo though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mouro’d thee not ! 


Bat darkly closed thy morn of fame, 

That morn whose sunbeam rose so fair, 

Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
The watchword of despair ! 

Yet oh ! if gallant spirit’s power 

Has e’er ennobled death like thine, 

Then glory mark’d thy parting hour, 
Last of a mighty line ! 


~ 


O’er thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 

Bat cannot cheer their lonely gloom, 

Those beams, that gild thy vative walls, 
Are sleeping on thy tomb. 

Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 

The green woods wave in vernal air, 

But the lov'd scenes may vainly smile, 
Not e’en thy dust is there ! 


On thy blae bills no bugle sound 
Is mingling with the torrent’s roar, 
Uomark’d the red deer sport around, 
Thoa lead’st the chase d0 more. 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still, 
Those halls where swell’d the choral strain, 
They hear the wild winds murmaoring shrill, 
And all is hash’d again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke, 

His fire, his joy of song is past ; 

Oae lay to mourn thy fate be woke, 
Hie saddest and bis last : 


Than lofty deeds of thine ; 
Huah’d be the strain thou can’st not hear, 
Last of a mighty line ! 


qatar. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
THE HORSES OF LYSIPPUS. 
[Commonly called ‘‘ the Venetian Horses.” } 
GUN K is the sun of Greece—-but midst the 


gloom 
Some rays of glory linger round her tomb--- 
Not yet consigo’d to unregarded dust, 
Still glowsthe magic of the breathing bust ; 
And still display'd in animated stone, 
Lives the stern patriot’s smile—the bero’s 
frouwn--- 
Nor less, Lysippus, into fancied speed, 
Kindling with arduur, springs each matchie ss 
steed. 
Yes.mighty Sculptor !though around thy grave . 
Tie chafing storms of countless ages rave, 
Still, with the fire of well-feign’d Nature rife 
The Sun's proud coursers start to mimic life ; 
Still each curv'd neck impatient spurns the rein, 
While spirit struggles through each lifcles 
vein 5 
Glowing with life’s warm energies they stand, 
A proud memorial of thy Phidian hand. 


What varied grace arrests and charms the eye, 
The faultless form of perfect symmetry ; 

The lightning living in each fiery glance-— 
The mien where boldness vies with elegance--- 


The vostril wide, tbat drinks the morning 
breeze—- 
The quiv’ring ear, and mane’s long-braided 


tress: 

These, tp hair’d God of Splendour, these de- 
clare . 

The curbless coursers of thy winged car.* 

Time eal aera ta ages o’er euch heavenly 
ora 


Shed but‘a hue with melower lustre warm. 
Beauteous they tread,as when in gesture proud 
They grac’d at once a tyrant and a god ; 
E’en Conquest paus’d+ amidst her murd’ruus 


+] 
And dropt the «word, to gaze, and to admire. 


Lo, borne on Vict’ry’s crinson’d wings they 
come, 


To grace the Christian patriot’s holy tomb, 

Types of those view less steeds that whirl’d on 
high 

His car of glory to th’ exulting sky. 


Sad rose that morn, when o’er the Adrian tide, 
The warrior eagle wav'd his wing of pride ; 


* They were harnessed by Nero to the Chariot of 
the Sun. 

+ At the taking of Constantinople. 

+ Church of Sa Mark at Venice. 
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Thongh peace, in seeming, tranquillized his 
gaze, | 

Yet treach’ry lurk’d in friendship’s feign’d 
embrace.* 

With many a ling’ring look of silent pain, 

Meek child of Heaveu, they quit thy holy fane, 

To swell the lust of conquest, and record 

The lawless triumphs of a despot’s sword, 


* Iavasion of the Venetian States by the French. 
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And grace, whereSeine rolls ber polluted tide, 
Ne saint, no martyr, bat a homicide. 


Bat list—that shout from subjectGallia’s shore, 
Tellstbat the scepter’d Marderer’s sway is o'er, 
Venice, eaalt! condemn’d 80 more to roam, 


They spring exulting to their well-knowa 
home-- 


And oy Freedom’s hallowing light be 
8 
A guardian halo o’er each deathleas head. 


— 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED FEB. I, 1818. 
HE fourth and last Canto ‘of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage ; by Lord Byron. 

The Dragon Knight: a poem. in twelve 
Cantos; by Sir J. B. Burgess, bart. 

Foliage, or Poems, original and translated, 
by Leigh Hant. 

Revolt of Islam: a poem, in twelve cantos; 
by P. B. Shelley. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitade; by tbe 
same. 

Poetical Remains and Memoirs of John 
Leyden. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell ; 
@ poem. 

De Vaax, or the Heir of Gilsland ; a poem. 
By Robert Carlyle. 

An Ode to the Memory of the Princess 
Charlotte ; by JamesEdmeston, author of ** the 
Search,” and other poems. 

The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan ; by T. Moore, esq. 

Retribution, or the Chieftain’s Daughter ; a 
tragedy, in five acts; by John Dillen. 

An Account of the wapdsity of Captain 
Robert Knox, and other Englishmen, in the 
island of Ceylon. 

The Ladies’ Encyclopedia. 

NOVELS. 

Northanger Abbey ; a romance. 

Perseaasion ; by the author of Pride and 
Prejudice. 4 vols. 

Tales of my Landlady. 3 vols. 

Sir James the Ross: a border story. 

Dunsany: a Irish story. 2 vols. 

Northern Irish Tales,founded on facts. 2 vis. 

The Actress of the Present Day, an inter- 
esting novel. 3 vols. 

Frankenstein. 3 vols, 

The Rev. J. C. Latrone is preparing anar- 
rative of his late Toer in South Africa,togeth- 
er with some Account of the State of the M:n- 
sions of the United Brethren in that interesting 
country. The work will be comprised in one 
qnarto volume embellished with coloured en- 
gravings. 

Mr. Percy proposes to publish by subscri 
tion Cawood Castle, and other Poem. - 

Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Facetious, 
on various interesting Subjects. Selected from 
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the writings of the late Wm. Hatton, Esq. of 
Birmingham, is just published. 

Mrs. Peck is about to give to the public a 
Nativnal Tale,founded on some extraordinary 
facts in the History of Ireland, during the sev- 
enth century. 

J. W. Lake, Esq. is preparing for the press 
a volume of Poetry. 

A New Biographical Magazine is about te 
be commenced in monthly numbers, contain- 
ing Portraits with Lives and Characters of 
Eminent and Ingenious Persons of every age 
and natien. Kkach pumber will contain eighe 
ua finished Portraits from the most esteem- 

‘d likenesses, engraved io his best style by 
Hot, with the Lives and Characters writtem 
by Mr. Harrison. 
,. Mr. Jonw Overton will speedily publish 
Strictures on Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses en Aa~ 
tronomy, shewing that his astronomical and theo~ 
logical views are irreconcileable with each other. 


Sir Ecertron Brvpees has nearly ready 
for publication a novel entitled: The Hall of 
Helingley, or the Discovery. 

Mr. 8. P. Taoupson, of Liverpool, is print- 
ing a descriptive poem entitled: Birkenhead 
Priory. 

Mr. Epwarp Danrev has in the press, The 
Gaol, a collection of original poems. 

Prince Maxtwitian of Neuwiep, whose 
Travels in Brasil we have-noticed in former 
numbers, returned to Neuwied iu August last, 
where the whole of the collections in natural 
history made by him previously arrived. He 
is now engaged in preparing an account of bis 
travels for the press. The work will be em- 
bellished with upwards of 200 engravings, rep- 
resenting subjects in natural history, local 
sceuery, and the inhabitants. 


Government with a laudable desire to pro- 
mote the interests of science, is equipping four 
vessels for the purpose of exploring theGreen- 
land seas, which, according to the reports of 
perone employed in the fishery, were never 

nown to be so free from ice as in the last sea- 
son. Two of these vessels, ander the command 
of Capt. Bucaan, late of the Pike sloop of 
war, just returned from Newfoundland, will 
endeavour to penetrate to the north pole,whilc 
the other, under Capt. Ross, will proceed up 
Davis's Straits, the extent or termination of 
which is still atterly unknown. The sh ps are 
tu be ready for sea by the beginning of March. 

In the press, Zelix Alhurez ; or Manners in 
Spain, interspersed wilh poetry: by Arex: C: 
Daas, esg. 
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Baroa von Sack, whose voyage to Surinam 
was printed some years since, is about making 
ascientific tour in Fgypt, accompanied by Mr. 
William Miller, whom the Academy of Berlin 
have charged with various commissions for that 
eountry. 

Mr. Perer Coxe’s long expected poem en- 
titled The Social Day, will 4 pear in the spring: 
It will be embellished with 28 engravings b 
Messrs. Bond, Bragg, Burnet, Byrne, Enge 
heart, Finden, Landseer, Middiman, Moses, 
Scott, Scriven, and C. Warren, from designs 
 dbidabe to the author as tributes of respect 

y some of the most eminent artists of the me- 
tropolis. 

Capt. BLaqurere is Adil eahiad a translation 
ef Signer Nanantis Narrative of a Voyage to 
Barbary and Residence at Algiers. The author 
had resided many yearsin England and was 
returning to Naples when the ship which con- 
veyed him was taken by a corsair and carried 
to Algiers. Though he wasimmediately restor- 
ed to liberty, through the intercession of the 
British consul, yet he lost all he had with him, 
arc maine the literary collection of his whole 

e. . 


Dr. Apa Neate has inthe press, Travels 
threugh Germany, Poland, Moldavia, and Tur- 
key, in a quarto volume illustrated with eleven 


cagravings. 


Naturat Roaps.—-TIo the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, a paper was read by Mr. Dick, on 
the appearances cal) the * Parallel Roads” in 
Glenroy, in the shire of Inverness. This glea 
extends about eight or nine miles from N.F. to 
§.W. and consists of six or seven distinet vistas 
er reaches, produced by the projections and 
bending of the hills. It is very narrow, and 
the river Roy runs along its bottom. On the 
sloping sides of the hills on each side are seen 
what 
a series of shelves receding one above another, 
through the whole extent of the glen. Eacb 
shelf preserves a horizontal position through- 
out the length of the glen. In number, beight, 
and position, they are similar on the opposite 
sides of the gien. 

These shelves, which some have supposed to 
be artificial, Mr. Dick shows, very satisfacto- 
rily, must have beeo produced by the action of 
the surface of a vast lake, which must have 
filled the valley, but undergone a series of suc- 
cessive subsidences, by the barsting ont of its 
waters, corresponding to the number of 
“roads” now visible. He has, he thinks, 
ascertained the point in the gien through 
whicn the waters rushed when the lake sub- 

sided to the second level. 

Mr. Dick supports his theory by observations 
made onthe margius ot deep Jakesin the High- 
lands, and by an analogousroad or shelf,which 
surroands a valley above the town of Subiaco, 
forty-six miles east from Rome and which is 
known to have been once ona level with the 
waters of the lake, by tie ruins of the batis of 
Nero, aad of the aqueduct by which Appius 
Claadies conveyed water from th:s lake to 
Rome, thoegh the lake is now much lower. 


The following is given as fact ina late Man- 
chester Cronicie :---Early potatoes may be 
produced in great quantities by resetting the 
plants, after taking off the ripe and large ones. 
A geotiemao at Dumfries has re-plaiited them 
x different times this season, without any 
additional mangre ; and instead of falling off 
im q eantity, be gets a larger crop of ripe oncs 
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at every raising, than the former ones. His 
plants have still on them three distinct crops, 
and he supposes they may still continue to 
vegetate and germinate unti) they are stopped 
by the frost. this means he has anew 
crop every eight days, and bas had so for six 
weeks past. 


Mr. Sewell, assistant professor at the 
Veterinary College, bas discovered a mode of 
curing a chronic Jameness to which hunters, 
chargers, and other valuable horses are liable, 
after any considerable exertion. It consists 
in dividing the nervous trunk, and extirpating 
a portion of it, where it enters the foot behind 
the pastern joint. 


Mr. George Sinclair,gardener tothe Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn Abbey, states, that the 
larvee of the phalene tortrices, or grubs, ase 
often the cause of blight in fruit-trees. Twe 
orchards at Woburn were annually more or 
less subject to the ravages of those insects till the 
following expedient was adopted.---Immedi- 
ately after the fall of the leavesa waggon load 
of lime was placed in the orchard and suiicred 
to slake by the weather. Advantage was then 
taken of the morning dews to powder every 
part of the surface of the trees with the lime 
while in its most caustic state. This process 
has been annually repeated with such success, 
that since its first adoption there has been but 
one partial attack of the insects; and this is 
attributed to the lime usrd that season having 
lost much of its causticity before it was appli- 
ed, and to a heavy fall of rain immediately 
after the liming. f is essential that the algz ” 
be removed from the trees previously to the 
application of the lime, as they not only de 
injury by closing the of the bark, butal- 
so form the principal nests where the “Re of 
the insects are deposited daring winter. When 
these parasitical plaots are once displaced, 
they never recover themselves if the liming be 
annually repeated. Seventy bushels of lime 
properly applied will be sufficient for an or- 
chard of due acres completely stocked with 
full grown trees. 


Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, has made a curi- 
ous addition to onr knowledge respecting wood 
tin. When exposed to the action of his pow- 
erfal blow-pipe, it fases completely, and ac- 
quires a colour nearly similar to that of plum- 
bago, with a very strong metallic laste. It is 
very hard, brittle, and easily reducible to a 
fine powder, not at all affected by nitric acid, 
muriatic acid, and nitro-muriatic acid, eveu 
when assisted by heat. Hence it mast still con- 
tinue in the state of an oxide. From this ex- 
periment it may be inferred, with considerable 
confidence, that the assertion of Dr. Hatton 
and his follow«rs, that all granite has been ia 
a state of igneous fusion is erroveous, and that, 
on the contrary, the granite in which the ores 
of tia occur has uvever been in that state. 


Mr. Wm. Cole is printing Conversations on 
Algebra ; being an introduct.on to the first 
principles of that science. 


The Rev. T. R. Ewaiann hasin the press, 
Letters from Abbé Edgeworth to his friends, 
written between 1777 and 1807, with memoir 
of his life. 


Mr. Ropert Broowrrero is engaged ina 
descriptive poem of the splendid mausion and 
that enchanting spot, Southill, near Bedford, 
the seat of the late Mr. Whitbread. 


Mr. Jawes Hakewey annosnces a Pictu- 
resque-Tour of italy ; in illestration of, and 
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reference to, the celebrated works of Addison 
Eastace, and Forsyth. The first namber will 
appear early io the spring. 


COMPLETING PRESS. 
From the Literary Gazette, January, 1818. 
Tn our last Number, we mentioned that the 
Literary Gazeite was the only Journal in the 


world printed by this admirable Machine; P 


and asa matter of extraordinary mechanical 
interest we subjoin a brief account of the pro- 
cess by which aboat a thousand of these large 
sheets are per hour produced by this magical 
invention. The beauty of the movements, their 
yapidity, their precision, are euhanced to the 
dmagination by the nature of the operation 
they perform: it looks as if mind and not mat- 
ter were at work. We see a boy lay a white 
sheet of paper upon the web (here described,) 
and while we tell three it is received by an- 
ether boy, as flour comes from the mill, a per- 
fect newspaper, 
degree of unequaiied force, clearness, and cur- 
rectness. A more gratifying scene than the ac- 
tion of this piece of mechanism, it is impossible 
to conceive: it seems the very climax of bu- 
man As lea and if ever a thing of the kind 
merited public admiration and acknowledg- 
ment, we hesitate not to say that it is this won- 
derful apparatus. Printed in the house where 
Samogn Jonwneon lived and died, by a Ma- 
chine as curious and unique as his endowments 
were stupendous and unrivalled ; the Literary 
Gazette now presents at least two incidental 
attractions, in addition to those which have 
been already honoured with sach cheering en- 
couragement. 

We beg to request the notice of our readers 
to our page as a specimen of the art of print- 
pe by the singular means devised and perfect- 

as is below explaiued. 

About ten years ago Mr. Bensley was a 
plied to by Mr. Konig, a Saxon, who submit- 
ted to him popes for jeining him in the pro- 
secution of a plan for improving the common 
printing press, which consisted chiefly in mov- 
ing the press by machinery, by which the la- 
bour of one man might be saved. A press was 
formed on this plan; but the resalt was so up- 
satisfactory as to induce the rejection of it al- 
together. It will readily be conceived that 
this resolution was not taken till after number- 
less experiments had rendered the prospect 
hopeless. The idea of cylindrical impression 
now presented itself, which had been attempt- 
ed by others without success; and a machine 
on this constraction was completed, after en- 
countering great difficulties, at the clove of the 
year 1812. It may he proper here to introduce 
an oatline of its operation. ; 

The form (i.¢. the composed types) is pla- 
ced on a carriage or coffin, which ts constant- 
ly passing under the inking cylinders, obtain- 
ing a coat of iok in its ingress and egress 3 
these cylinders have a Jateral and rotatory mo- 
tion, for the purpose of equalizing the ink be- 
fore it is communicated to the form. After the 
form is thoroughly inked, it passes under the 
printing cylinder, on which the paper is laid, 
where it receives the impression, and thence 
delivers itself into the hands of the boy who 
waits to receive it. This is termed a single 
Machine; by the assistance of two boys it 
prints 750 cheets on one side per hour. As des- 
patch, however, is of the utmost importance to 
&@ Newspaper, it was deemed advisable to con- 
mruct what is called a Double Machioe. This 
differs in no respect from that above describ- 


rinted on both sides, witha al 


ed, excepting the addition of a second printing 
cylinder, by which means, with the assistance 
of four boys, 1100 sheets are printed within the 
hour on one side. The Machines used for print- | 
ing the Times newspaper are on this plan, and 
have now been constantly in use since Novem- 
ber 1814. Afterthe Times’ Machincs were con- 
structed, the grand improvement of the Cone- 
leling Machine was suggested, so called frouf 
its delivering the sheet printed on both sides. 
It has a double inking and printing a tus, 
with two carriages or coffins, each e en- 
ough to admit a double demy form 344 by 22 
inches. The er is laid on an endless web, 
called the feeder, which revolves at intervals 5 
thence the sheet passes into the Machine, and 
is ejected in a few seconds printed on both sides. 
By this means 900 sheets are struck off in an 
heur, printed on both sides, or 1860 impres- 
sions; if the double sized paper be used, 3600 
impressions. Two boys and an overlooker are 
1 che assistance requisite, and a steam ep~ 
gine of one-horse power is sufficient force to 


a it. 
he Patentees must feel a just pride in the 
completion of such an arduous undertaking, 


‘after so many years of Jabour and expense ; 


and it is not the least gratifying circumstance 
attending it, to consider that in England so im- 
ghee an invention has been matured, which 

ad been previously rejected by all the princi- 
pal cities on the continent; for the inventor 
(Mr. Konig) spent not less than two years in 
seeking patronage in Genmnany and Rusgia, 
till at length to use his own words, he was 
** compelled to seek refuge in England, the 
only country where mechanical inventions are 
duly rewarded.” | . 

(The Literary Gaxette contains 16 pages, guerte _ 
size, It may be seen at the Atheneum Office.) 


PINE ARTS IN LONDON.- 


From the Monthly Magazine, February, 1818. 

If any doubt existed, that success in the fine 
arts depends on no natural contingencies of 
climate, we might quote the excellency, and 
perhaps the actual superiority, of the ‘British 
school, in every devartment of artin which 
native genius has been duly called forth. 
There can, we presume, be at thistime ne 
douht but that Patronage is the basis of all suc~ 
cessful exertions of genius; and that it was 
Pericles who produced a Phidias and a Prax- 
iteles,---just as Napoleon produced a Canova 
and a David. Similar patronage of the mer- 
chants and nobility of Britain has, in like 
manner, engendered a West, a Lawrenc 
a Witgre,a Torner,and a CHANTREY 3; a 
produced a host of other artists, such as no 
country could ever hoast. Thus it appears, 
from a list of each class inserted in the seventh 
and last number of the 4nnals of the Fine Arts 
that modern Patronage bas created in England 
not less than NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE 
professional artists of various descriptions, 
resident in and near the metropolis. Of whom 
there are-— 

532 Painters. 
45 Sculptors. 
149 Architects. 
93 Engravers in Line. 
38 in mixed styles. 
19 in Mezzotinto. 
33 in Aquatinta. 
22 on Wood, 
And, what deserves to be especially noticed, 
fone the painters there are no less than forly- 
three ladies } iS 
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AERONAUTIC VOYAGE ACROSS THE IRISH CHANNEL. 


From the Literary Gazette, Dec. 1817. 


WE do not think this extraordinary 


or other experiments, but simply to try, 


voyage has received enough of by the use of gas and ballast, to fall in 


public attention. The renewal of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension and other 
political matters, about the period it was 
performed, were the wonders of the day ; 
and an excursion singularly curious to 
science was passed over as silently and 
rapidly as the young aeronaut himself 
passed over the Channel. We deem it 
worthy a niche in our Temple. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Sad- 
ler, senior, made a similar attempt in 
October 181%; and though it was be- 
beved at the time he might have made 
the coast of Cumberland or Scotland, yet 
m his endeavour to steer a course for 
Lancashire, the winter night overtook 
him, and having dropped into the sea, 
he was providentially rescued by a fish- 
ing vessel from a watery grave. The nar- 
rative of this bold adventure, published 
soon after, is extremely interesting, 
though written ina style of inflation, not 
out of unison with a balloon story. It is 
perhaps the fault of these narratives that 
they do not enter sufficiently into the mi- 
nute philosophical detail of natural ap- 

nces, and of the indications given 
Ey the instruments with which the car is 
furnished : that they are rather descrip- 
tive than scientific. It may indeed be 
fairly urged in their defence, that the ob- 
ject of the attempts was not atmospheric 
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with, and take advantage of currents of 
air, so skilfully as to be wafted to a pro- 
posed destination. In the latter case this 
was fully accomplished, and its accom- 
plishment forms an era in the annals of 
aerostation more surprising than that of 
de Rozier, which the poet so beautifully 
paints: 

So on the cloudless air the intrepid Gaul 
Launched the vast concave of his floating ball. 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides, 

Bright as a meteor through the azure tides ; 

O'er towns, and towers, and temples, wins its way, 

Or mounts sublime and gilds the vault of day. 

Silent with upturned eyes unbreathing crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds ; 

And flushed with transport, or benumbed with fear, 
Watch, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 

—Now less and less—and now a speck is scen; 

And now the fleeting rack obtrudes between. 

The calm philosopher in ether sails, 

Views broader stars and breathes in purer gales; 

Sees like a map in inany & waving line, 

Round earth’s blue plains her lucid waters shine ; 

Sees at his feet the forky lightning» giow, 

And hears innocuous thunders roar below. 


Inheriting, as it should seem, the cool 
intrepidity of his father, and unmoved 
by the perils of his preceding expedition, 
Mr. Windhain Sadler chose a more aus- 
picious season ; and all the requisite pre- 
parations being made, ascended from | 
Portobello Barracks near Dublin, at 20 
minutes past 1 o’clock, p. m.on Tuesday 
the 22d of July Just. The balloon, the 
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narrative says, was comparatively small, 
but its specific dimensions are not men- 
tioned. The design being to cross the 
Channel as directly and quickly as pos- 
sible, it was prudently determined by the 
wronaut to keep as entirely in the lower 
regions of the air as he could, thereby 
avoiding the loss of time in ascending 
and descending, as well as the expendi- 
ture of gas. The ascent was fine, with a 
light wind from the W. S. W. which in 
a few minutes raised the traveller to a 


height, whence the glorious landscape five minutes past three I caught 


below was visible in all the sublime va- 
riety of land and sea, hill and valley, ci- 
ty and hamlet, together with winding 
coast and promontories, and, in particu- 
lar, the Wicklow mountains, forming al- 
together a panorama, of the grandeur of 
which we may imagine something, 
must take an aerial voyage fully to com- 
prehend. This was, however, but 8 
glimpse: a congregation of vaporous 
clouds soon obscured the voyager from 
every eye,and all the world from his eye. 
The sensation of cold on entering this 
cloud caused Mr. S. to put on some ad- 
ditional clothing ; and finding, from the 
distention of the balloon, that his eleva- 
tion was greater than he intended, he 
opened the valve, and threw out some 
pieces of paper, which, as they appeared 
to recede, indicated a continued ascent, 
notwithstanding this expedient, and he 
speedily soared above the cloud, and 
reached a clearer atmosphere. Here the 
balloon seemed to remain stationary for 
above two minutes,—occasional glimpses 
of the terrene were caught through the 
rolling masses of vapour, the reports of 
guns were heard, and the balloon now 
descending as rapidly as it had risen, a 
few minutes past two o'clock it was found 
to be perpendicular over the hill of 
Howth, so that very small progress in- 
deed had been made during the forty-five 
minutes which had already elapsed. 
Not discouraged, Mr. S. threw out 
about 40lb. of ballast, again ascended, 
paseed over Howth to the right of Ire- 
land's Eye, and kept in the same direc- 
tion till 25 minutes after 2, when he 
reached a second current of air from the 
W. N. W. and was borne, at within 14 
minutes to 3, completely clear of the 
eastern extremity of the hill. 
We now follow his own narrative : 


Mr. Sadler’s late /Eronautic Voyage across the Trish Channel. 
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was at this time about tee 
miles and a half, the Thermometer standing at 
$8, when, on a sudden, 1 was enveloped in a 
snow shower, the effect of which, as the san- 
beam glanced on the descending flakes, was 
brilliant beyond description; it was, how- 
ever, but of short duration, and speedily clear- 
ing away, I again enjoyed a serene atmos- 

here, and distinctly traced the indented coast 
trom the North of Dublin, towards Drogheda 
and Newry, and on the soutbward. that round- 
ing from Bray Head towards Wexford. 

n the midst, however, of the varied and at- 
tractive prospect, none was more anxiously 
looked for than the Wetcx Coast, the immc- 
diate object of my destination, and at Jength 
this was added to my other gratifications, as at 
the first glimpse 
ef the lofty mountain tops of the PRINCIPALIS 
TY—my anxiety being removed, and my spi- 
rits raised by the view, I now partook of some 
refreshment, and here, although at no very 
great altitude, perceived a phenomenon, whic 

had never betore observ and which affect- 
ed me even toa degree of extreme uneasiness, 
namely, that as the sun shone upon the car, the 

arts of my body immediately exposed to its 
influence were warm, almost to oppression, 
while the extremities endured the contrary 
sensation of the most rigorous cold. The ther- 
mometer, in the shade stood at $7, but expos- 
ed to the sun it rose to 75. 

Having refreshed myself, and bolding the 
object of my destination full io view, my chief 
cure was now to make the course as direct a8 

ossible, and for that purpose to keep the bal- 
oon steadily in the carrent of air which was 
rapidly wafting me to the coast of Wales, and 
that apparently to the southward of Holyhead; 
to effect this, I therefore frequently used the 
counteracting powers of the gas and ballast, at 
intervals permitting small portions of the for- 
mer to escape, or casting over a part of the 
latter, so as to keep the balloon at an equal al- 
titude, by which means my course was a di 
rect line across the Channel. 

Finding that every thing answered ip the 
most pertect manner, my sensagons arising not 
only from the prospect of ultimate saccess, but 
from my immediate situation, cao better be 
conceived than conveyed by lap uage-—seated 
at ease and secarity in the middle regions of a 
calm and serene atmosphere, wafted with a 
rapid but unobserved motion over the broad ex- 

ranse of ocean heaving its undulating billows 
‘ar below me-—-enjoying at one glance the op- 
posite shores of Ireland and Wales, with the 
entire circumference of the Isle of Man, at- 
tracted here and there by the gliding vessels, 
twenty-one of which in one fleet, formed a strik- 
ing object as they directed their course to the 
northward—all combined, may couvey some 
faint idea of the splendid view which spread 
itself in all directions around. 

At ten minutes Lael Gece I could distinctly 
see the long-projected shadow of the bailcoa 
passing over the surface of the waters, and at 

alf-past four discerned the meon, but with 

no other appearance than as seco from the 
eurth ina clear day.-—Within 20 minules of 
ve I could still perccive the projecting point 
of Howth, on which the new Light-house is 
erected, & Circumstance which I attributed to 
the situation in which f was placed, aud that 
of the sun being in the West, bringing it more 
immediately under the lustre of its beams—-at 
this time the sea presented a most splendid ap- 
arance, the sun still lighting with a purp ct 
Lintitseyening waves, which began to be a lit- 


My elevation 


vot 8, 


tle agitated by the breeze, and which here and 
there breaking ioto foam, added to the inte- 
rest of the scene. 

I could now obviously perceive that my 
course bad been rapid, and my journey searly 
accomplished, as at within ter minutes of six 
o'clock, I distinctly saw the enclosures on the 
Island of Holyhead, and shortly after, the 
pier at the town. 

Being now very near landat 23 minutes past 
an I to prepare es a aeablal fer 

his purpose run out the grappling-line, put- 
ting the ne loose aiticles ia safety, and 
casting over the remainder, amongst others, 
three eggs, one of which broke into a number 
ef pieces before reaching the sea; the exact 
time of auother in coming in contact with the 
Water, was 29 seconds, an interval of time 
which will show that my elevation was not 
eg a ae I had been enabled so to regu- 
le the oon as to preserve a given eltit 

and to pursue a direct line. oe 

_“ Witbin a quarter of seven o'clock I was a 
little to the southward of the Light-house on 
Holyhead, when perceiving a suitable place 
oa which to alight, I in a few minutes opened 
the valve, when the balloon descending, a cur- 
rent of air brought me at once within a short 
distance of the spot which I had selected, and 
the grappling-iron touching the earth, the bal- 
loon remained stationary, at within twelve feet 
of the ground : the evening was serenely calm, 
aod a number of persons having assembled to 
aid me at the moment of descent, it was effect- 
ed in a manner the most successful; the ma- 
chine being 4 a ahaa poised, and the quantity 
of gas expelled so accurate, that the weight of 
the disengaged grapple prevented its rising, 
and the yet remaining buoyancy of the balloon 
kept it floating from the ground ; so that per- 
mitting more gas to escape, the car gently 
touched the earth, and at five minutes after 
seven o'clock I TROD ON THE SHORES OP 
Wares, THE rinsr AERONAUT WHO HAD 8UC- 
CPSSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED THE PASSAGE OF 
THE Iriso CHANNEL.” 


Our intention being rather to pre- 
serve the memorial of this remarkable 
undertaking than to enter into any of 
the philosophieal enquiries to which it 
80 naturally leads, we shall merely notice 
the important proof it affords of the pos- 
sibility of directing a balloon through the 
air, in a certain degree at least, towards a 
given point. When so much has been 
done io finding currents, by ascending 
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and descending till those required were 
thet witb ; it is evident, that if any lateral 
motion could be communicated to the 
machine, not only would the chance of 
obtaining auspicious breezes be increas- 
ed by the extended range in space, but 
éven incurrents partially adverse, acoun- 
teracting impulse, like the steering and 
tacking of a ship, might produce a won- 
derful effect. Blanchard declared his oars 
were of little use, but Roberts and Hu- 
lin, who ascended at Paris, assert that 
they were enabled by the use of two 
oars, to deviate no less than 22°. from 
the direction of the wind. 

It may appear absurd to some per- 
sons; but when we consider the infancy 
of this science, and the extraordinary 
discoveries made and making with res- 
pect to chemical agents, we confess we 
are not without hopes of seeing, in our 
own time, such improvements in the art 
of navigating the air, as being expressed 
at this moment might expose us to ridi- 
cule, It would be a delightful thing, if it 
could be attained, to travel so easily at 
the rate of 50 miles an hour, wherever 
one wished to go ;—a jest-loving compa- 
nion at our elbow adds, “ to have a gen- 
tleman order his ballocn at 11 o'clock at 
Hyde Park Corner, intending to visit a 
friend to dinner at 5 in Prince’s-Street, 
Edioburgh !” 

But when we reflect on the many im- 
portant natural phenomena in the inves- 
tigation and solution of which aerostation 
is calculated to form so conspicuous an 
agent, itis not too much to hope, that it 
may be prosecuted with the zeal and en- 
thugiasm it merits. To the Messrs. Sad- 
lers science is much indebted for their ex- 
ertions, and it is a pity that enlarged 
public encouragement has not more am- 
ply aided their individual labours. 


From La Belle Aseemblee, December 1817, 
PAUL, THE ASIATIC HUNTER. 


AUL was, for many years, employ- 

ed as superintendant of the elephants 
stationed at Danpore, generally from fif- 
ty toan hundred in aumber. This re- 
markable man was about six feet two in- 
ches in height, his make was more than 
proportionably stout, and his disposition 
wascompletely indicative of the country 


which gave him birth.* Nothing could 
ever rouse him to a state of merriment, 
even amidst the uproar of midnight festi- 
vity, of which he partook freely; but, 
without being affected in the least by 
copious libations, even of spirits, while 
others confined themselves to wine. 
He wes a Cerman. 


44 Dr. Drake’s “ Shakspeare and his Times.” — Learned Ladies, 


Paul would sit nearly silent, with an un- 
varying countenance, twirling his thumbs, 
and occasionally volunteering with a Ger- 
man song, delivered with closed eyes, 
the thumbs still twirling, and with obvi- 
ous tokens of delight, at the sound of his 
own voice; whjch, though not offensive, 
was by no means equal to his own opin- 
ion ofits merits. Paul never took offence; 
he was bent on making money, and his 
exertions were in the end amply success- 
ful. He was possessed of a coolness and 
presence of mind, which gave him a 
wonderful superiority in all matters relat- 
Ing to tyger-hunting. He rarely rode but 
on a bare pad, and ordinarily by himself, 
armed with an old musket, and furnished 
with a small pouch containing his pow- 
der and ball. He was, however, remark- 
ably nice in the selection of elephants 
for this purpose ; and as he was for many 
years in charge of such numbers,in which 
changes were perpetually made, from re- 
quisitions for service, and from new ar- 
rivals, we may justly conclude, that he 
did not fail to keep himself well provid- 
ed, by the reservation of such as were, in 
his opinion, best qualified for his views. 

The consciousness of his own corpo- 
real powers, as well as the steadiness of 
the animal that bore him, and the conti- 
nual practice in which he lived, could 
not fail to render Paul successful, even 
had his disposition been somewhat less 
phlegmatic, and his mind less steady. 
Accordingly all were governed by him, 
when after game; for which he would 
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search to a. great distance, and would. 
perbaps set off thirty or forty miles with 
as many elephants, on hearing of a tyger 
having committed depredations. As to 
hog-hunting, Paul thought it beneath his 
notice; and, as he used to express him- 
self, “left that to the boys.” Indeed, it 
was very rare to see him on a horse. His 
weight and disinclination, no doubt, were 
partly the causes of his rarely taking to 
the saddle; but, as he wasa great dealer 
in elephants, we may fairly conjecture, 
that the display of such as were ready 
for the market, was the motive which 
operated principally towards his riding 
elephants on all occasions. 

- Paul’s aime were at the head or the 
heart, and in general his shots were well 
placed; rarely deviating many inches 
from the parts at which he levelled his 
musket. He charged very amply, and 
never missed of effect for want of powder. 

He used often to remark, that he could 
instantly, at sight of a tyger, decide whe- 
ther or not it had been in the habit of at- 
tacking the human race, or whether its 
devastations had been confined to cattle, 
&c. He observed that such as had once 
killed a man, ever after cared little for any 
other prey ; and that they could be dis- 
tinguished by the remarkable darkness of 
their skins, and by a redness in the cor- 
nea, or whites of the eyes. 

Paul was assuredly a competent judge, 
but this assertion partook more of hypo- 
thesis than reason.--- Oriental FieldSports. 
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From the Lkerary Gazette. 


DR. DRAKE’S « SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES.” 


HERE is so much curious matter 
concentrated in these volumes that 
we offer no.excuse for returning to them. 
The state of English literature at the 
iod when our immortal Bard added 
Fis brilliant light to the galaxy is thus 
noticed by way of introduction. 
‘“ The literary period of which we are 
 cheaora to give a slight sketch, may 
justly considered as the most splen- 
did in our Annals; for in what equal 
portion of our history can we bring for- 
‘ward three such mighty names as Spen- 
cer, Bacon, and Shakspeare, each, in 


their respective departments, remaining 
without a rival 2” 

“ Literature, which had for centuries 
been confined to ecclesiastics and scho- 
lars by profession, was, at the commence- 
ment of Elizabeth’s reign, thrown open 
to the higher classes of general society. 
The example was given by the Queen 
herself; and the nobility, the superior 
orders of the gentry, and even their wives 
and daughters, became enthusiasts in the 
cause of letters. The novelty which at- 
tended these studies, the eager desire to 
possess what had been so long and jeal- 
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ously concealed, and the curiosity to ex- of an enlightened people. Literature 
plore and rifle the treasures of the Greek was almost confined to the metropolis 
asd Roman world, which mystery and and to persons of rank ; and in the coun- 
imagination had swelled into the marvel- try, to read and write were still rare ac- 
lous, contributed to excite an absolute complishments. The next century, thank 
passion for books. The court, the du- Heaven, saw mental cultivation diffused 
cal castle, and the baronial hall, were throughout the kingdom and every class 
suddenly converted into academies, and of society, and at the present era we may 
coald boast of splendid libraries, as well fairly anticipate the time, when not to. 
as of splendid tapestries. In the first of be able to read and write will be con- 
these, according to Ascham, might be sidered, even in the lowest, as great a 
seen the Queen reading “ more Greeke phenomenon as the capacity to do either 
every day than soine Prebendarie of was esteemed in the middle ranks two 
this church doth read Latin in a whole hundred years ago. 
week,” and while she was translating Several of Shakspeare’s countrymen 
Isocrates or Seneca, it may he easily were upon the stage, and celebrated co- 
conceived that her maids of honour medians, when he arrived in London ; 
found it convenient to praise and to adopt and it is probable that an acquaintance 
the disposition of her time. In the sec- with Heminge aod the two Burbadges 
ond, observes Warton, the daughter of a introduced him at once to the town as a 
duchess was taught not only to distil performer, as well as bis brother Ed- 
strong waters, but to construe Greek ; mond, who was a player at the Globe, 
aod in the third, every young lady who and dying in 1607, was buried in St. 
aspired to be fashionable, was compel- Saviour’s Church, Borough, as appears 
, in imitation of the greater world, to from the records of that parish, 31 De- 
exhibit similar marks of erudition.” cember, same year. Dr. Drake contends, 
With so many blue-stocking Count- on good grounds, that William Shak- 
esses, and Dames, and Misses, it may speate was an able and meritorious ac- 
readily be believed, that the male sex tor; but, as we would rather trace him 
devoted themselves to learned pursuits; in his more splendid and enduring course, 
aod accordingly we find it stated on con- we leave this portion of the work to 
temporary authority. (Harrison’s de- pursue his literary track. 
scription of England.) About 1587, t m of Venus and 
“ This further is not to be omitted, to Adonis appears to have been written, 
the singular commendation of both sorts though the first edition was not publish- 
and sexes of our Courtiers here in Eng- ed tll 1593 ; two or three years after 
land, that there are verie few of them, the author had commenced dramatic 
which have pot the use and skill of sun- poet. Jt was dedicated, as well as the 
awe speaches, beside an excellent veine Rape of Lucrece, to the Earl of South- 
of writing before time not regarded.— ampton, the friend of Essex, and the 
Trulie it is a rare thing with us now, to munificent patron of our bard. His 
heare of a Courtier which hath but his first drama, Dr. Drake holds to be Peri- 
own language. And to saie how many cles, a play which is alluded to in the 
gentiewomen and ladies there are, that prologue to The Hogge has lost his 
beside sound knowledge of the Greeke Pearle, and the date of which is assign- 
and Latine toongs, are thereto no lesse ed to 1590. Dr. D. proceeds thence to 
skilfall in the Spanish, Italian, and show the probable order and chronology 
French, or in some one of them, it rest- of the genuine dramas—in all, thirty- 
eth notin me; sith I am persuaded, that five plays in twenty-three years. 
as the noblemen and gentlemen do sur- - During this brilliant period, and ra- 
mount in this behalfe, so these come ve- ther more than an equal number of years 
ne little or nothing at all behind them preceding and following, namely, during 
for their parts ; which industrie God con- the reign of Elizabeth, flourished with 
tinue, and accomplish that which other- great celebriry as poets, Beaumont (Sir 
Wise is wanting ! John,) Breton, Browne, Chalkhill,Chap- 
This taste, however, was far from per-. mao, Churchyard, Constable, Daniel, 
Veding, as it does in our days, the bulk ‘Davies,_Davors, Donne,Drayton, Drum- 
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mond, Fairfax, Fitzgeffrey, 
ers (Giles and Phineas,) Gascoigne, 
Greene, Hall, Harrington, Jonson, Lodge, 
Marlow, Marston, Niccols, Raleigh, 
Sackville, Southwell, Spenser, Stirling, 
Sydney, Sylvester, Turberville, Tusser, 
Warner, Watson, Willobie, Wither, and 
Wotten, who may be considered the for- 
ty master-bards of the age. But.to 
these might be added the names of very 
near two hundred (193) minor poets, 
who, with their works, are known to the 
learned in black letter: the whole fur- 
nishing a sufficient proof that the Shaks- 
perian age which produced two hun- 
dred and thirty-three authors who pub- 
lished their poetry in the collected form 
of volumes, was indeed an era fertile in 
verse and versifiers. 

Of the chief of these writers, our au- 
thor gives concise and interesting bio- 
graphical sketches, together with speci- 
mens of their style ; and, as our enume- 
ration of names may be thought rather 
dry, we shall, with our readers’ permis- 
sion, digress into this part of his work, 
and extract a few of the passages whicly 
geem to us to contain information and 
examples least generally known respect- 
ing the contemporaries of Shakspeare. 

Thomas Lodge, M. D. “ has the dou- 
ble honour of being the first who pub- 
lished in our language, a collection of 
Satirea, so named ; and of having sug- 
gested to Shakspeare the plot of bis As 
You Like It. * * * The work which 
gives him precedence as 4 writer ot pro- 
fussed satires, is entitled, “ A Fig for 
Momus ; containing pleasant varietic, 
included in Satyrs, Eulogues, and Epis- 
tles, by T. L. of Lincolues Inne, Gent. 
1595.” It is dedicated to William, 
Earle of Darbie, and, though published 
two years before the appearance of Hall’s 
Satires, possesses a spirit, ease, and har- 
mony, which that more celebrated poet 
has not surpassed. Than the following 
lines, selected from the first satire, we 


the Fletch- A rakehell sworne to prodigalitie 


That dares not term it liberalitie ; 

A lecher, that hath lost both fiesh and fame, 
That holds not lecherie a pleasant game :— 
Thus with the world, the world dissembles still, 
And, to their own confusions, follow will ; 
Holding it true felicitie to flie 

Not from the sinne, but from the seeing eie. 


“ In Lodge, we find whole pastorais 
and odes, which have all the ease, polish, 
and elegance of amodern author. How 
natural is the sentiment, and how sweet 
the expression of the following in Old 
Damon's Pastoral : 


Homely hearts do harbour quiet ; 
Little fear, and mickle solace ; 

States suspect their bed und diet ; 
Fear and craft do haunt the palaeg 


Little would I, little want I, 

Where the mind and store agreeth 5 
Smallest comfort is not scanty ; 

Least he lougs that little seeth. 


Time hath been that I have longed, 
Foolish I to like of folly, 
To converse where honour thronged, 
To my pleasures linked wholly : 
Now I sec, and seeing sorrow 
That the day consum’d returns not : 
Who dare trust upon to-morrow, 
When nor time nor life sojourns not ! 


How charmingly he breaks out in the 
Solitary Shepherd's Song : 


O shady vale, O fair enriched meads, 
O sacred bowers, sweet fields, and rising mountaima,. 
O painted flowers, green herbs where Flora treads, 
Refresh’d by wanton winds, and watery fountains ¢ 


We shall close this notice of Dr. Lodge 
with one exquisite quotation more from 


Rosalind’s Madrigal, 


Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his rest ; 
His bed amidst my tender breast 5 
My kisses are his daily feast ; 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, Wanton, will ye ? 


The dress of the Citizen, in Shak- 


speare's time, was, if less elegant, equal- 


know few which, in the same depart- ly showy, and sometimes fully as ex- 
ment, can establish a better claim to vig- pensive as that of the man of fashion. 


our, truth, and melody :— 


All men are willing with the world to hauite, 
But no man takes delight to knowe his fanite— 
Tell bleer-eid Linus that his sight is cleere, 


Heele pawne himselfe to bay thee bread and beere 5— 


Find me a niggard thet doth want the ehift 
To call his cursed avariee good thrift ; 


he medium habit may, with great pro- 
bability, be considered as sketched in 
the following humorous tale, derived 
from a popular pampblet, printed in 
1609 : 


A Ciuzen, for recreation-sake, 
Te sce. the Country,wonld a journey take 
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Some dozen mile, or very little more ; 

Taking his leave with frends two months before, 
With drinking healths, and shaking by the band, 
As he had travail’d to some new-found-iand. 

Well: taking horse with very much ado, 
London he leaveth for a day or two ; 

And as he rideth, mects upon the way 

Sach as (what haste soever) bid men stay. 

“ Sirrah ! (says one) stand, and your purse deliver, 
Tama taker, thou must be a giver.” 

Unto a wood hard by they hale him in, 

And rifle him unto his very skin. 

“ Maisters, (quoth he) pray heare me ere ye go : 
For you have rob’d more now than you do know. 
My horse, in truth, I borrow’d of my brother : 

The bridle and the saddle, of another : 

The yerkin and the bases be a taylor's: 

The ecarfe, I do assure you, is a saylour’s : 


ee eee ee 
re 


The falling band is likewise none of mine, 
Nor cuffes ; as true as this good light doth shine. 


‘The eatin-doublet and rays’d velvet hose 


Are our Church-warden’s—all the parish knows. 
The boots are John the Grocer’s at the Swan: 
The spurrs were lent me by a serving man. 


One of my rings, that with the great red stone, 

In sooth I borrow’d of my Gossip Jone : 

Her husband knows not of it, Gentlemen ! 

Thus stands my case :—I pray shew favour then” 

“ Why, (quoth the theeves) thou necd’st not greatly 
care, 

Since in thy loss so many bear a share. 

‘Lhe world goes hard : many good fellowes Jacke : 

Looke not, at this time, for a penny backe : 

Goa, tell, at London, thou did’st meete with foure 

That, rifling ‘dec, have robb’d at least a score.” 


re rn ee me ee me we 
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DR. COLEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF CAPT. COOK. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


sIR, 
ON reading the statement of the real 

cause of the death of Captain Cook, 
in your publication for November Ist, 
it brought to my recollection the account 
of that melancholy transaction, as related 
tb me at Owhyhee. I visited Owhyhee, 
as surgeon of his Majesty ship Cornwal- 
lis in 1808, and from a manuscript ac- 
count of the voyage, [ send you the fol- 
lowing particulars, which I obtained from 
an Englishman of the name of Young, 
who had resided on the island upwards 
of fifteen years, and was married to a 
daughter of the king’s brother. All the 
a@rcumstances relative to this mun, are 
minutely detailed in Captain Vancou- 
ver's voyeges.— When our great circum- 
Bavigator first visited Owhyhee, the Mo- 
rai was surrounded with a high railing, 
which was taken on board the Resolution 
for fire-wood; Captain Cook having re- 
quested permission to do so, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of wood, except at 
a distance from the ship. The following 
is the account of this transaction, as re- 
eorded in Cook’s Voyage.—*‘ Our ships 
were much in want of fuel, therefore 
Captain Cook desired Mr. King to treat 
with the priests, for the purchase of the 
railon the Morat. Nr. King had his 
doubts about the decency of lhis over- 
ture, and apprehended that the bare meo- 
tion of it might be deemed impious ; but 
io this be was exceedingly mstuken. 
They expressed no kind of surprise at 
the application, and the wood was deliv- 
eed without the least stipulation. Whilst 


our people were taking it away, a priest 
saw one of them with a carved image; 
and upon inquiry, was informed, that the 
whole semicircle (as mentioned in the 
description of the Morai,) had been car- 
ried to the boats——Though the natives 
were spectators of this business, they did 
not seem to resentit; but, on the con- 
trary, had even assisted in the removal. 
Mr. King thought proper to mention the 
particulars to Kaoo; who seemed ex- 
ceedingly indifferent about the matter, 
begging him only to restore the center 
image ; which was immediatety done, 
and it was conveyed to one of the priests’ 
houses,” 

Young, the Englishman I have before 
alluded to, assured me this circumstance 
was the principal cause of the death of 
Captain Cook: he told me, the priests 
did not understand the precise nature of 
Mr. King’s request. ‘The Morai is always 
under the influence of the ‘Taboo, and 
every thing belonging to it is held by the 
natives sacred und inviolable; it there- 
fore appears unaccountable, that Captsin 
Cook should have made such a request ; 
particularly as he was aot unacquainted 
with the religious rites and ceremonics of 
the natives, That the transaction I have 
described, or some other affair not re- 
eorded, made a very unfavourable im- 
pression on the minds of the islanders, is 
proved by their conduct on the return of 
the ships to Kara-kakooa Bay, which is 
thus described : ‘Our reception on com- 
ing to anchor was so different from what 
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it had been upon our first arrival, that we 
were all astonished: no shouts, bustle, 
or confusion, but a solitary deserted Bay, 
with hardly a canoe stirring.” In a sub- 
sequent part of the same page it states ; 
*‘ Vurious were: our conjectures on the 
cause of this @xtraordinaty appearance, 
das the whole mystery was unravelled 
by the return of a boet, which we had 
gent on shore, bringing intelligence that 
Terreoboo was absent, and that the bay 
was tabooed. . This account appeared 
very satisfactory to mapy of us; but 
others were of opinion, that there was, at 
this time, something very suspicious in 
the behaviour of the natives ; and that 
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Terreoboo’s absence, was artfully con- 
trived, to give him time to consult his 
chiefs in what manner we should be 
treated.” The combination of unfortu- 
nate circumstances which afterwards oc - 
curred, and led to the death of Captain 
Cook, strongly confirms the unfavour- 
able opinion the natives entertained of 
our countrymen ; and as the real cause 
of bis death has hitherto been considered 
doubtful, the circumstance I have des- 
cribed, in some measure accounts for it, 
at least in a more satisfactory manner 
than I have yet seen recorded. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ricnarp Warren Corey. 


the taboo, or interdiction, on pretence of Cheltenham, Nov. 25, 1817. 
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From the Literary Gazette, December 1817. 


BAY OF NAPLES. 


In one of our earlier numbers we inserted an extract 
from the celebrated Gocthe's History of his own Life, 
to which he has given the rather singular title of 
* Fiction and Truth.” We have been informed that 
the author at first thought of comprising the whole 
in about four volumes. However, the three first vo- 
lumes that were published not having advanced the 
history oo far as was expected, and many readers, as 
it should seem, being impatient to arrive at a more 
interesting period of the life of the author, he was in- 
duced to pass over an interval of several years, (to be 
filled up ata futare time,) and to begin a second di- 
vision of his work ; comprising his travels in Italy. 
The first volume of this second part was published 
rome months ago ; of the second volume, which is un- 
der the press, we have obtained several extracts, 
some of which we shall translate for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, without, however, restricting 
ourselves to the exact chronological order of the 

dates; which is the less necessary, as this tour was 
performed above forty years ago. We mercly ob- 
serve, that the author travelled through Italy in its 
whole length to Naples, where he embarked for Si- 
cily. Among our extracts are some from Naples, 
Palermo, and Messina. The first extract, however, 
which we have selected to transiate, is the follow- 


os Monday, May \4, 1787. 

(At Sea: On the passage from Messina to Naples.) 
oe: aus the afternoon passed away 
without ourentering, as we wish- 

ed, into the Gulf of Naples. On the con- 
trary, we were constantly driven west- 
wards, and our vessel, as it approached 
the island of Capri, left Cape Minerva 
more and more ata distance. Every bo- 
dy was vexed and impatient, but we 
two, who looked at the world with the 
eyes of lovers of the picturesque, had 
reason to be perfectly satisfied, for at 
sun-set we enjoyed the most glorious 


prospect that the whole voyage had af- 
forded us. Before our eyes lay Cape Mi- 
nerva, and the mountains connected with 
it, glowing with the most splendid co- 
louring, while the recks stretching to the 
south, already began to assume a bluish 
hue. From the cape, the coast extending 
to Sorrento was illumined by the de- 
parting beams. Mount Vesuvius was vi- 
sible; an immense volume of smoke 
towered above its summit, from which a 
long streak extended far to the east, and 
gave us reason to presume a violent ir- 
ruption. At the left lay Capri, rising al- 

most perpendicularly ; the forms of its 
rocky cliffs were perfectly distinguishable 
through the bluish transparent vapour. 
Under a perfectly serene, cloudless sky, 
shone the calm scarcely agitated sea, 
which, at last, as the wind entirely died 
away, lay stretched out before us lke a 
transparent lake. We were wrapt in ec- 
stasy at the contemplation of the scene. 
R. Kniep lamented, that all the art of 
colouring was insufficient to represent 
the harmony of those tints, as the finest 
English pencil would not enable the most 
skilful hand to trace the delicacy of these 

lines. I, on the other hand, convinced 

that a far inferior representation to what 
this able artist was capable of giving, 
would be at a futuro time highly desir- 
able, encouraged him to exert his hand 
and his eye for the last time: he suffer- 
ed himself to be persuaded, end produc 
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ed one of the most accurate drawings, 
which he afterwards coloured, and gave 
an example, that even the impossible 
may be attained by the art of design. 
The transition from evening to night was 
watched by us with equally eager eyes. 
Capri lay quite dark before us, and to 
our astonishment the cloud over Vesuvi- 
us was inflamed, as well as the cloudy 
streak, growing continually more and 
more fiery ; and we saw at last a consi- 
derable extent of the atmosphere in the 
back-ground of our picture enlightened, 
and even irradiated by flashes of light- 
ning. 

“ Amidst the enjoyment of these wel- 
come scenes, we had not observed that 
we were threatened with a great misfor- 
tune; but the confusion among the pas- 
sengers did not Jong leave us in uncer- 
tainty. They, better acquainted with sea 
affairs than we were, bitterly reproached 
the master of the vessel and his pilot, that 
by their want of skill, not only the Strait 
was missed, but the people, goods, and 
every thing entrusted to them, were in 
danger of perishing. We enquired the 
reason of this alarm, as we could not 
conceive, that in a perfect calm, any mis- 
fortune was to be feared. But it was this 
very calm which rendered the people in- 
consolable: we are, said they, already in 
the current, which goes round the island, 
and by a singular motion of the waves, 
draws a vessel slowly, but irresistibly, 
to the steep rocks, where neither projec- 
tion nor indenture of a foot breadth is 
given for escape. 

“ Our attention being excited by this 
language, we considered our fate with 
horror: for though the night did not al- 
low us to see the increasing danger, we 
remarked that the vessel, wavering and 
unsteady, approached the rocks, which 
stood darker and darker before us, while 
the broad expanse of the sea still faintly 
glimmered io the last rays of the evening 
twilight; not the slightest motion was 
perceptible in the air; every body held 
up handkerchiefs and light ribbons, but 
not the slightest sign appeared of the 
desired breeze. The people grew more 
loud and wild: the women did not pray 

kneeling on the deck with their children, 
bat because the space was too confined 
to move, lay crowded together. They, 
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more than the men, who coolly thought 
on means of safety, scolded and abused 
the captain. Now he was upbraided 
with every thing that had been passed 
over in silence during the voyage ; for 
much money, bad accommodation, infe- 
rior nourishment; his behaviqur, which 
though not rude, was reserved. Heghad 
given nobody an account of his actians ; 
nay, even this last evening, had observed 
an obstinate silence respecting his ma- 
neeuvres. He and his pilot were said to 
be a couple of adventurers without know- 
ledge of navigation, who, out of mere 
lust of gain, had contrived to become 
possessed of a vessel, and now by their 
incapacity and awkwardness carried into 
destruction those who had confided 
themselves to their care. The captain 
was silent, and seemed to meditate on the 
means of our deliverance: as for myself, 
to whom, from my youth, nothing had 
been so vexatious as anarchy, I could not 
possibly remain silent any longer. I step- 
ped up to them. I represented to them, 
that just at this moment, in particular, 
their noise and clamour hindered and 
confounded those, from whom alone we 
could expect our deliverance, so that they 
could neither speak nor understand each 
other. ‘ As for you,’ said I, ‘look into 
yourselves, and then address your fervent 
prayers to the mother of God, on whom 
alone it depends whether she will medi- 
ate with her son, that he may do for you 
what he formerly did for his apostles, 
when the waves of the stormy sea of ‘Ti- 
berias dashed over the ship, while the 
Lord slept ; who, however, when the 
disconsolate and helpless disciples wak- 
ed him, immediately commanded the 
winds to be hushed, so as he now can 
command the breeze to blow, if such be 
his divine will.’ 

“ These words produced the best ef- 
fect. One of the women, with whom I 
had been conversing before on moral 
and religious subjects, exclaimed, .fh il 
Barlame ! benedetio tl Burlame! And 
they really began, as they were elready 
on their knees, eagerly to pray, with 
more than usual fervour, They could do 
this with the more composure, as the sail- 
ors attempted a means to save us, which 
at least addressed itself to the ey e-sight; 
they hoisted out the boat, which, indeed, 
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could hold only six or eight men; fast- 
ened it by a long rope to the ship, which 
the boat’s crew endeavoured to tow out 
of danger. Indeed, we thought for a 
moment that they moved it in the cur- 
rent, and hoped to see it soon safely out 
of it. But whether these very efforts in- 
creaggd the counter-power of the current, 
or whatever might be the cause, the boat, 
with its crew at the end of the long rope, 
was dashed backwards in a curve tow- 
ards the ship, something like the lash of a 
carman’s whip. This hope was also giv- 
en up! Prayers and lamentations suc- 
ceeded each other; and our situation be~ 
came still more appalling, as the goat- 
herds on the summit of the rocks, whose 
fires we had long seen, called out in a 
dev-p hollow voice, ‘ The ship is strand- 
ing.’ They also called to each other a 

ood deal, which we did not comprehend, 
But some persons acquainted with the 
language, fancied they could understand, 
that they rejoiced at the prospect of the 
booty which they sates to pick up the 
following morning. Even the consolato- 
ry doubt, whether the ship really ap- 
proached the rocks in so alarming @ man- 
ner, was too soon dispelled, for the crew 
provided themselves with long poles, in 
order with them, to keep the ship from 
the rocks, if it should come to the worst, 
till at last these should break and all be 
lost. The ship rolled more and more, 
the surf seemed to increase, and all this 
bringing back my sea-sickness, made me 
resolve to go down into the cabin. I lay 
down half stupefied on my mattrass, but 
yet with a certain agreeable sensation, 
which seemed to be derived from the sea 
of Tiberias, for the print in Merian’s 
Bible was quite clear before my eyes. 
And thus the power of all moral impres- 
sions made on the senses always proves 
itself the strongest when man is entirely 
thrown back upon himself. How long I 
had lain in this half sleep I am unable to 
say, but I was roused by a very great 
noise over my head ; I plainly perceived 
that it came from the great ropes being 
dragged over the deck, this gave me hopes 
that they were rising the sails. In a few 
moments Kniep ran down to me, and 
told ine we were saved ; a breath of air 
had arisen, they had immediately basten- 
ved to hoist the sails; he himself lent a 
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hand: we were visibly leaving the rock, 
and though not quite out of the current, 
it was hoped we should soon overcome 
it. All above was still; several of the - 
passengers then came down, announced 
the happy result, and laid themselves 
down to rest. 

“ As I awoke early in the morning of 
the fourth day of our voyage, I found 
inyself quite revived and well, as I had 
been at the same period of my voyage ; 
so that in longer voyages 1 should pro- 
bably have paid my tribute with three 
days’ sickness. « 

“* Standing on deck, I saw with plea- 
sure the island of Capri at a pretty con- 
siderable distance, and our ship in such 
a direction that we might hope to sail in- 
to the gulf, which we accordingly did 
soon after. We had now the pleasure 
after a perilous passage, to admire again, 
but in an opposite light, the objects which 
had so delighted us the preceding even- 
ing. Soon we left the dangerous rocky 
island behind us. If we had admired 
yesterday this the right side of the Bay 
ata distance, we had now the castles 
and the city exactly before us; on the 
left Pauselippo, and the promontories 
which stretch towards Procida and Is- 
chia. Every body was on deck; in the 
front, a Greck priest, highly prejudiced 
in favour of his own native Kast, who, 
when our people, who hailed with trans- 
port their lovely couatry, asked him what 
he thought of Naples, compared with 
Constantinople, replied in a very pathetic 
tone of voice, anche questa é una cila ! 
—This too is a city !—We arrived at the 
right time at the port, surroanded with 
the hum of busy multitudes, It was the 
liveliest moment of the day. Scarcely 
were our trunks and other effects taken 
out of the vessel, and landed on the 
beach, when two porters immediately 
seized on them, and hardly had we said 
that we should lodge at Moriconi’s, when 
they ran off with their burden as with a 
prize, so that we could not follow them 
with our eyes through the crowded street 
and tumultuous market.—Kniep had the 
port folio under his arm, and we should 
at least have saved the drawing, bad 
these porters, less honest than the Nea- 
politan poor devils, robbed us of that 
which the wares had spared.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, December 1817. 


FURTHER FACTS ON THE EFFECTS OF THE WIND OF 
CANNON-BALLS. 


sm, 
IS your Magazine some inquiries and 

observations are made respecting the 
wind, or impetus, of a cannon-ball ; on 
which subject the following facts may not 
be without interest. The account of the 
two first the writer received immediately 
from the object affected by them, the late 
Sir James Wright, governor of Georgia. 

In the siege of Savanna, by Count 
d’Estaing, in the year 1774, Sir James 
Wright was walking along what is called 
the »a high sandy bank of the river, 
during a heavy cannonade, when he was 
strack down insensible by a double-head- 
ed shot which passed nearhim. He soon 
recovered his senses, nor was the smallest 
hurt, bruise, or impression of any kind to 
be seen on any partofhis body. On bis 
becoming sensible, the first object that 
struck him was a woman standing over 
the body of her daughter, which the same 
shot had divided quite in two, about fifty 
yards before it passed Sir James. The 
mother and daughter had been standing in 
the door on the opposite side of their 
house from the French lines, the mother 
leaning on the daughter’s shoulder, when 
the daughter dropped from under her arm, 
divided in two by the fatal shot. This 
was on the side of the town most remote 
from the French lines ; the shot must 
have passed thro’ many objects, and was 
probably nearly exhausted when it passed 
Sir James, 

The narration of the above by Sir 
James Wright, introduced also the men- 
tion of another accident of the same na- 
ture, which had not long before bappen- 
edtohim. In going to resume his gov- 
ernment, when the British had recovered 
a temporary possession of tbe province 
of Georgia, he, with his family, was car- 
ned out by Sir James Wallace, after- 
wards his son-ia-law, in the Experiment 
frigate, with, I believe, some other ves- 
sels of war under his command. Those 
who remember the particular transactions 
of the American war, will recollect, that 
oo this occasion Sir James, in the Chops 
of the Channel, fell in with some French 
frigates, During the engagement, Sir 
James Wright, an old man, about seven- 


ty years, was advised to keep below to 
encourage and keep up the sie of his 
daughters ; but with this Sir James could 
not comply, but would assist the captain 
on deck, While there, a ball passed so 
near him, that, though it did not touch 
hint, he felt it very sensibly, and said, 
“That ball must have come very near, 
for I felt it on my face.” A little after, 
the captain’s eye happened to be cast on 
Sir James; when he saw the blood run- 
ning down his face and clothes, he said, 
* Sir James you are burt, you bleed pro- 
fusely.” Sir James then went below, and 
it was found that his cheek was consi- 
derably scarified, but no further serious 
burt appeared, nor any bad effects after 
the bleeding ceased. 

The following instance was of more 
fatal event; it happened on-board Lord 
Duncan’s ship, at the battle of Camper- 
down ; and the present writer had it soon 
after that event from the Rev. Dr. Dun- 
can, chaplain of that ship. 

In the battle of Camperdown, a young 
man of the name of Balbirnie was ap- 
pointed, in the sea phrase, to cun the 
ship into action; he was a kinsman of 
the writer's, as also of Dr. Duncan’s, 
from whom he had the narration. The 
doctor, literally ‘a tall fellow,’ above six 
feet high, with spirit proportional, wish- 
ed much to stand by his friend, the ad- 
miral, during the action, to assist in giv- 
ing orders; but was earnestly requested 
to go below and assist the surgeons, who 
soon had their hands full. 6a leaving 
the deck, the doctor congratulated his 
kinsman oo having the honor to cun the 
ship into action, with which honor Bal- 
birnie himself seemed not a little pleas- 
ed. The battle bad not been long begun 
when Balbirnie was brought dowa 
among the wounded, but announced not 
to be hurt, but merely stunned. The 
doctor, as soon as he could leave the case 
in hand, went to his kmsman, whoo still 
lay insensible. He took hold of the breast 
of his clothes, and, shaking him, said, 
“Ho! Balbirnie, man, what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” But, alas! poor Bulbir- 
nie was gone for ever ! 
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On examining the body, there was not mentary shock or stun, as in the first in- 
the least wound, bruise, nor scar, to be stance mentioned above. But, where the 
found upon it. I think those who were organs approached are soft, elastic, or 
near him on the deck reported, that a yielding, there, according to the violence 
large ball passed at some distance from of the shock, they may be partially, or 
his breast, and it is probable with such entirely paralised, or even dilacerated. 
an impetus as entirely to paralise the In the present instance, tt might have 
elasticity of the heart, I think, the pro- been interesting to have examined the 
bability is, that, in all cases of the kind, heart and vitals, to have seen whether 
the effect is produced by shock or impe- there was any disruption, or compression 
tus; either from the vioient revulsion, or of the organs of life. But, in the midst of 
recoil, of the displaced air: and that in such ascene,it is no wonder this thought 


parts where the vital organs are strong, did not occur. 


resistive, or guarded, there is ouly a mo- 


J. Brown. 
Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Jan. 1618, 


PSHE copious account of this publica- 
tion, which we gave in our last 
Number, has, we trust, excited sufficient 
interest to render a further acquaintance 
with its contents acceptable. 

“The Japanese make use of two kinds 
of characters in writing: Ist, a character 
which is the same as the Chinese, and 
by which every word is of course* ex- 
pressed by a distinct mark. The Japanese 
state, that they borrowed their hierogly- 
phics several thousand years ago from the 
Chinese, so that the name of any object, 
though pronounced quite different in the 
Japanese and Chinese languages, is ex- 

ressed by oneand the same sign in both. 

his character is made use of for works 
of the higher order, for official papers, 
and for the correspondence of persons of 
superior rank. 2d, The Japanese alpha- 
bet, consisting of forty-eight letters, which 
is made use of by the common people. 
Every Japanese, however low his rank, 
knows how to write in this last character. 
They were, therefore, exceedingly aston- 
ished to find, that of four Russian sailors 
not one should be able to write!” [Is 
not this at once a lesson and a reproach 
to more civilized Europe? ] 
_ © The Japanese write with hair-pencils 
instead of pens. They are exceedingly 
fond of reading; even the common sol- 
diers, when on duty, are continually en- 
gaged with books. The passion for 
literature, however, proved somewhat 
inconvenient to us, as they always read 


aloud, in atone of voice resembling sing- 


* This is nog “ of course.”---Ep. 


‘knowledge of arithmetic. 


ing; much in the same style in which 
the psalms are read at funerals in Russia. 
Before we were accustomed to this, we 
were unable to enjoy a moment’s rest 
during the night. The history of their 
native country, the contests which have 
arisen among themselves, and the wars 
in which they have been engaged with 
neighbouring nations, form the subjects 
of their favourite books, which are all 
printed in Japan. They do not use 
metal types, but print with plates, cut 
out of pieces of hard wood. 

“In the capital of the Japanese Empire 
(Yeddo) there is an Institution resem- 
bling our Universities or Academies, 

One of these academicians visited the 
prisoners toward the close of their cap- 
tivity, and endeavoured to extract all 
the information he could from them. 
Indeed, however disguised, and under 
whatever pretence attempted, it is evi- 
dent, that to obtain intelligence of every 
kind was the main object of all the in- 
terrogatories, conversations, and cor- 
respondence in which they borea part. 
The academician evinced considerable 
In other 
sciences, from the want of interpreters, 
it was not easy to ascertain what pro- 
‘gress had been made. He once asked,— 
‘‘‘Wherher the Russians, like the Dutch, 
reckoned according to the new style. 
When I (Captain Golownin) replied, 
that the Russians reckoned by the old 
style, he requested me to explain to him 
the distinction between the old and new 
atyles, and’ what occasioned the difference 
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between them, which I accordingly did. 
He then observed, that the new mode of 
reckoning was by no means exact, be- 
cause, after a certain number of centuries, 
a difference of 24 hours would again 
arise. I readily perceived that he ques- 
tioned me merely to discover how far I 
was informed on a subject with which he 
was perfectly familiar, The Japanese 
consider the Copernican the true system 
of the universe. The orbit and satellites 
of Uranus are known to them; but 
they know nothing of the planets which 
have been more recently discovered.” 

The academician also shewed his ac- 
quaintance with the use of logarithms, 
and the nature of sines and tangents ; he 
demonstrated the problem that the 
square of the hypothenuse ofa nght- 
angled triangle is equal to the squares of 
the other two sides, thus,—‘* Having 
drawn a figure with a pair of compasses on 
paper, he cut out the three squares, tol- 
ded the squaresof the two shortsides into 
anumber of triangles,and also cut out these 
triangles; then laying the large square, 
he made them exactly cover and fit it. 

“The academician assured us, that 
the Japanese calculated with great pre- 
cision the eclipses of the sun and moon. 
This is not improbable, for they have a 
translation of De Lalande’s Astronomy, 
anda European astronomer resides in 
the capital.” 

The natives displayed insatiable cu- 
nosity about the books belonging to the 
voyagers, and there was ao end to their 
inquiries respecting their contents. The 
Physics of Libes, with the imperfect 
mode the parties had of communicating 
their ideas, was a sere subject for both. 
The mechanical powers represented in 
the plates, the Japanese said, were long 
since well known to them; but one of 
the prints explanatory of the refraction 
of raya, was a puzzle beyond solution. 
They—* asked what it meant, and 
whether it did not relate to the distance 
between the sun and the earth? I thought 
it would be difficult to make Alexei 
comprehend this figure, and asked him 
whether be had not observed that when 
the end of an oar was inthe water, it had 
the appearance of being broken. ‘O yes,’ 
he said, ‘I have observed that, tho’ I do 
not know how it happens.’ When we 
tried to explain to him the refraction of 
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rays, be asked us whata ray was? Ne 
sooner had we made him understand 
the meaning of the word, than he burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. ‘Oh, that’s 
impossible!’ said he; ‘what mao can 
break a ray?” We were likewise unable 
to repress our laughter, and the Japanese 
joined us without knowing why.” 

Some whimsical stories connected 
with these efforts at conversation, and 
the interchange of intelligence, may 
also be quoted in this place. 

“ Ainong the Russian words which 
the Japanese had set down in the lexi- 
con made at Matsmai, wags dostviny 
(worthy), which we had translated to 
them by meritorious, respectuble, &c. 
We never entered Intocritical illustrations 
of words, knowing that it would be no 
easy task to make our pupils comprehend 
them. When the Japanese came to the 
word digne, which in the French 
Russian dictionary was unluckily ex- 
emplitied by the phrase, “ worthy of the 
gallows,” they immediately concluded 
that the gallows must be some high office, 
or distinguished reward, Notwithstand- 
ing all the pains we took to elucidate’ 
the meaning of the word gallows, the 
Japanese could not easily extricate them- 
selves from the confusion of ideas in 
which they wereinvolved by the different 
definitions—* A worthy, meritorious 
mun, worthy of the gallows,’ was an 
association which they had formed in 
their minds, and which they repeated 
with amazement. We employed ali 
our knowledge of the Japanese language, 
and summoned all our pantomiinic 
powers to facilitate our explanations to 
the interpreters; and we were oblived 
to quote a number of examples, in which 
the word worthy corresponded in sizni- 
fication with the several translations 
given of it, and was made to apply to 
very different objects. 

One of Captain Golownin’s examina- 
tions furnish another amusing instance of 
this kind. He was asked his name and 
fainily name. 

The question (says he) gave us not 
a little trouble. Alexei, who expressed 
himself very imperfectly in Russian, 
asked what tuil hus your name ? (Io the 
Kurile language there is only one word 
for tutl and ending.) We could not 
comprehend) what he meant, until at 


hm 
4 
last, by a happy thought, he explained 


himself by an example :—‘ [ am called 
Alexei, said he, * but my name has the 
tail Maksimytch, what ylch have you 
got?’ We had great difficuity with otber 
questions, and often, after au hour's ex- 
planation with him, we remained just as 
wise as we were at first.” 

With regard to the Japanese division 
of time, it is extraordinary: we find it 
stated: “ At this time (1812) the Japa- 
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To measure time, they employ a smal} 
beam of wood, the upper part of which 
13 covered with glue and whitewashed ; 
a narrow groove is made in the glue, and 
filled with a vegetable powder, which 
burns very slowly ; on each side of this 
groove, at certain distances, there ere 
holes bored for the purpose of nails be- 
ing put into them. By these holes the 
length of the day and night hours” is 
determined for the space of six months, 


nese new year commenced on the Ist of from the spring to the winter equinox. 


February. As they reckon by lunar 
years, but supply the difference betweea 
the lunar and solar reckoning by adding 
a thirteenth month to each year of the 
proper number, for that intercalation, 
their new year’s day corresponds every 
nineteenth year with the solar new year. 

‘“The Japanese occupy an entire 
month in celebrating the new year; 
thouzh the period of the festival, strictly 
speaking, is only from the new to the 
full moon, ora fortnight. During this 
period the courts are closed; all labour 
and busiuess suspended, and nothing 
except visiting and feasting is thought 
of; but in the remaining half of the 
month the more industrious resume their 
occupations, The new year is the 
principal festival in the calendar of the 
Japanese. They, therefore, make ex- 
traordinary preparations at its approach, 
and procure new clothes for it, as we do 
at Buster. Custom requires that each 
person should visit all his acquaintances 
in the place in which he resides, and 
send letters of congratulation to those 
who are at a distance. 

“The Japanese divided the day into 
twelve hours, reckoning six from sun-rise 
to sun-set; consequently the hours are 
not always equal, when the day is longer 
than the night, the day hours are the 
longest, and when the aight is longer 
than the day, the night hours are longest. 


During the other six months the rule is 
inverted, the day becoming night hours, 
and the nightday hours. The Japanese 
ascertain the length of a day hour, and 
mark it off with nails; they then fill the 
groove with powder, set light to it at 
noon, and thus measure their time. The 
beam is kept in a box, which is laidin a 


dry place; but the changes of the. 


weather have, aotwithstanding, a great 
influence on this kind of time-keeper. 

“The Japanese day begins at mid- 
night, at which time the clock strikes nine, 
alter having given three strokes, as it 
were to denote the being about to strike. 
These three strokes precede every hour. 
One hour after midnight the clock strikes 
eight, the next hour seven, at sunrise siz, 
then five and four, and at noon agaia 
nine. One hour after mid-day eight, 
two hours after mid-day seven, at sunset, 
six, then five, and finally four. At 
midnight thenew day commeuces. The 
hours are struck in the following manner: 
first, one stroke; in a minute and a half, 
a second stroke; and immediately a 
third. These three warning strokes 
announce that the hour is about to be 
struck. In the space ofa minute and a 
half after, the striking of the hour begins. 
The strokes succeed each other at the 
intervals of fitteen seconds, except the 
two last, which follow more rapidly, ag 
if to notify that the hour is struck.” 


a 


CORNUCOPIA. 


caine 


From the Monthly Magazine, December, 1817. 
A RELIGIOUS MARTYR. 

S° late as the 27th of Nov. 1816 a 

niece of the late Rajah of Tipperah 
burnt herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. 

About four o'clock in the evening the 
“rocession made its appearanse to the 


sound of martial music ; upon a cot ap- 
peared the corpse at full length, elegantly 
dressed fn the finest muslin, having bis 
face painted after the manner of the Ku}j- 
poots, and a star, made of numerous col 
oured threads, and small thin pieces of 
bamboo, about tbe size of a thick darn- 


ing needle, attached to bis ear. Upon 
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¢loth, which she distributed to her own 
seer a small sentence ‘from 
Vedas, and receiving for answer the 
, Hori, Ram, Khrishano, Hori. She 
bathed, and walked round the fun- 
eral pile, which was about six feet long 
and four broad, three times. She was 
if in bathed ; and distributed her wear- 
erp but retained her ornaments. 
8 in walked four times, in all sev- 
| nd the pile, and was again bathed. 
) then advanced to the pile and spoke 
_ to her female relations, recommending 
them to follow her example, desired a 


resolutely stepped upon the pile. The 
corpse of her deceased husband was then 
brought and placed close to her, which 
she clasped in her arms and kissed; then 
desired her friends to make no delay. 
Fire was now communicated to the pile 
amid Joud shouts from the spectators, 
and the clangour of music, and, although 
f the flame was very bright, yet fora time 
it was completely hidden from the sight 
by showers of short bamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindoos and Musselmen. She wasa 

most beautiful woman aud very tair. 

From the Literary Panoratna, February 12818, 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD LADY. 
Grave dissertations upon words are 
pot better than pompous inanity ; we 
shall, therefore be brief. ‘he term La- 
dy, (which Johnson derives from the 
) was sometimes bestowed on wo- 


whimsieal, 
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men of fortune, even before their hus- 
bands had received any title that couid 
confer that distinction upon them. The 
cause we apprehend to have been this : 
“ Tt was formerly the custom, and a cus- 
tom more “ honourable in the obsery- 
ance than the breach,” for those whom 
fortune had blessed with affluence to 
live constantly at their manor-houses in 
the country, where cnce a week, or of- 
tener, the lady of the manor used to dis- 
tribute with her own hands a certain 
quantity of bread, She was hence de- 
nomjnated, by those who shared her 
bounty, loff-day, which in Saxon, signi- 
fies the bread giver. A gradual corrup- 
tion in the mede of pronouncing this 
word has produced the modern Lady ; 
and, perhaps, from this hospitable cus- 
tom arose the practice universally exist- 
ing, that ladies serve the meat at their 
own tables, 
LEARNED WOMEN. 

One of Daniel De Foe’s projects was 
an academy for the education of women. 
Of the effects of education on females, 
and the evils resulting from the want of 
it, he expresses his opinion in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“« A well-bred woman and well taught, 
furnished with the additional accom- 
plishments of knowledge and behaviour, 
is acreature without comparison. Her 
society is the emblem of sublimer en- 


Brahmin to give her a black Pigeon, and joyments, her person is angelic, and her 


conversation heavenly. She is all softness 
and sweetness; peace, love, wit, and 
delight. She is every way suitable to 
the sublimest wish; and the man that 
has such a one to his portion has noth- 
ing to do but rejoice in her and be 
thankful. On the other hand, suppose 
her to be the same woman, and deprived 
of the benefit of education, and it 
follows thus:—If her temper be good, 
want of education makes her soit and 
easy; her wit, for want of teaching, 
renders her impertinent and talkative ; 
her knowledge, for want of judgment 
and experience, makes her fanciful and 
If her temper be bad, want 
of breeding makes her worse; and she 
grows haughty, insolent, and loud. 
she be passionate, want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold, 
which is much as one with a lunatic. If 


ishe be proud, want of discretion (which 


If . 
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is still ill-breeding) makes her conceited, 
fantastic, and ridiculous, and from these 
she degenerates to be turbutent, clamor- 
@us, noisy aod nasty.” 


A HIGH HOUSE. 
A French ambassador, who was a very 


thought of him—* he appears,” said th. 
the upper story 
POOR JACK. 


poor child of a dissolute and profligate 
sailor importuned his unhappy father for 
gome bread, when the abandoned wretch, 
in a fit of intoxication, it is supposed, 
spurned him from him with his foot, and 
he fell into the sea, where he disappeared, 
and was thought to be drowned. ‘The 
hand of Providence was, however, his 
protection. By clinging to a raft he 
floated till he was picked up by a vessel 
then under weigh. The child could 
only tell them his name was Jack, but 
the humanity of the crew led them to 
take careofhim. Poor Jack, as he grew 
up, was promoted to wait on the officers, 
received instruction eusily, was quick 
and steady, and served in some actions, 
In the last year he was appointed to the 
care of the wounded seamen. Jack bad 
previously also formed an acquaintance 
with some relizious sailors, and becaine 
truly pious. His notice was therefore 
naturally attracted to a wounded sailor 
with a Bible under bis pillow, and whio, 
approaching his end, presented it to the 
lad, tetling bim it was the instrument of 
his conversion, One thing, however, 
weighed heavily on his conscience—he 
had beea guilty of the murder of his 
child. He then related the circumstance 
above referred to, and Jack recosnized 
in the dying sailor his own father, It is 
needless to attempt, as it is impossible to 
describe, the scene of mutual joy, 
affection, and gratitude to heaven, which 
now touk place. After the death of his 
father Jack returned to land, left the 
nautical profession, and in the course of 
years became a dissenting minister. 

This story, of course, drew tears of 
joy aod sympathy from all who heard it 
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foliow him. which he did; he followed 
the dog to the pond in Hare-field, when 
after ruumog about for some tima, he 
plunged in and swam tothe opposite 
side, and, after staying under water for 
some seconds, rose with something, 
which was ascertained to be the bonnet 
of a woman.—This astonishing the 
master, he encouraged him to go in. 
again, which he did, but his efforts 
proved uacless, till being sent in a third 
time, nearly exhausted, after staying un- 
der water for some minutes, he rose 
with the body of a deceased young 
woman, having a firm hold of her by 
the hair of the back part of the head. 
This sight produced an emotion on the 
minds of the many spectators, who 
witnessed the circumstance, that is un- 
describable. After arriving with the 
object of his pursuit, he laid her on the 
bank, on which place he laid himself, 
apparently in a state of inanition, but 
was soon recovered by his master’s and 
other assistance, and appeared highly 
delighted with the task he had completed. 
The body was conveyed to the parish 
workhouse, for the Coroner's inquest. 
ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PRINCESS, 
Many of our readers are doubtless ag- 
guainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor Michael Scuppach, of Lengnau, in 
the Einmenthal, who was highly cele- 
brated, and much in vogue in the last 
century. Heis mentioned by Archdea- 
con Coxe, in his Travels in Switzerland, 
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who himself consulted hint. There was 
atime when people of destinction and 
fonane came to him, particularly from 
France and Germany, and even from 
more distant countries ; and innumera- 
ble are the cures which he performed 
upon patients given up by the regular 

yscians, There were once assembled 
ia Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, a 
great many distinguished persons from all 
parts of the world ; partly to consult him, 
aod partly out of curiosity ; and among 
them many French ladies and gentlemen, 
and a Russian prince, with his daughter, 
whose singular beauty attracted general 
atteation. A young French marquis at- 
tempted, for the amusement of the ladies, 
to display his wit on the miraculous Doc- 


. tor; but the latter, though not much ac- 


quainted with the French language, an- 
swered so pertinently, that the marquis 
had not the laugh on his side. During 


‘this conversation, there entered an old 


peasant, meanly dressed, with a snow 
white beard, a neighbour of Schuppsch. 
Schuppach directly turned away form his 
great company, to his old neighbour, and 
hearing that his wife wasill, set about 
Preparing the necessary medicine for her, 
Without paying much attention to his 
more exalted guests, whose business he 
did not think so pressing. The marquis 
Was now deprived of one subject of his 
wit, and therefore chose for his butt the 
eld man, who was waiting while his 
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neighbour Michael was preparing some- 
thing for hisold Mary, After many sil- 
ly jokes on his long white beard, he of: 
fered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, that 
pone of the ladies would kiss the old dir- 
ty looking fellow. The Russian princess 
hearing these words, made a sign to her 
attendant, who brought her a plate. The 
princess put twelve louisd’ors on it, and 
had it carried to the marquis, who of 
course could not decline adding twelve 
others. Then the fair Russian went up 
to the old peasant’ with the long beard, 
and said, “ Permit me, venerable father, 
to salute you after the fashion of my coun- 
try.” Saying this, she embraced him, 
and gave hima kiss. She then present- 
ed him the gold which was on the plate, 
with these words, ‘“ ‘Fake this as a re- 
membrance of me, and as a sign that the 
Russian girls think it their duty to hon- 
our ofd age.” 

Anecpotr.—A German manufac- 
turer of translations, says, in his tranla- 
tion of the article Charles I. (from the 
French Dictionnaire Biographique) “The 
anniversary of the death of Charles the 
First is still observed in England by a 
young general!” (In the French it 
stands, Pur un jeiine géncral ; by a ge- 
neral fast.) This is a pretty fair counter- 
part to the blunder of a certain “ Doer 
into English” of a French work on Che- 
mistry, who translated “ La précipita- 
tion perse,” The Persian precipitate ! 


From the Literary Gazette. 


FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 


From L’ Ermite en Provence. 


MADE the journey from Agen to 

Montauban (says M. Jouy,) incom- 
pany with a handsome young lady, whom 
I will call Madame D’Ettivale, in order 
to come near to her name, without nam- 
ingher: sheis a French woman in the 
whole force, io the whole extent, in the 
whole grace of the term: the words 
charme and entrainement would have 
been invented for ber. Ido not think 
that there exists a heart which beats high- 
er at the ideas of glory, of misfortune, of 
country; and I venture to affirm, that & 

eare in France a hundred thousand 
mea like that woman, we may be with= 
out uneasiness respecting the future. I 

1 Avaeneoy. Vol. 3. 


do not know what this lady thinks of love, 
nor how she speaks of it, (it is a question 
upon which people do oot understand 
each other at the two extremities of life); 
but I do not hesitate to adduce her as a 
living refutation of the reproach which 
Montaigne, La Rochefaucault,and Beau- 
marchais, have cast upon women, that 
they do not know real (riendship between 
themselves. Madame D'Ettivale has a 
female friend of her own age, several of 
whose letters she has shown me. If they 
should be ove day published, T would 
not answer for their dispossessing Mad- 
ame de Sevizne of the epistolary sceptre, 
which ‘she holds by prescriptive edmira- 
e a 
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tion; but Iam certain that people will 
find in them sentiments which are just 
and natural, even in their exaltation ; and 
the expression of an ardent soul, which 
discharges itself into the bosom of a friend 
without thinking of the opinions of the 
great world, for which such letters are 
not written. The history of these two 
ladies, which is connected witb the prin- 
cipal events of the revolution, would fur- 
ish an excellent chapter of manners; but 
independently of the secrecy which we 
owe to confidential communications, this 
narrative would throw me hack into the 
whirlpool of the capital, which I have 
quitted fora time. I will confine my- 
self to relating the travelling adventure 
which gave birth to a friendship of which 
few instances would be found among the 
men of any age or country. 

Madame Elenore de Monbrey (this is 
the name of Madame D'Ettivale’s friend) 
had a mere general acquaintance with her 
when they made a journey together, 
some years ago, to Bagneres, where they 
were going to take the waters. Madame 
D’Euivale had with her, her daughter, 
eight years old, whose beauty begins to 
be talked of in the world. A singular 
conformity of taste, of opinions, (which 
at that time were only sentiments) and 
which the intimacy of a few days devel- 
oped, had already laid the foundation for 
an union between these two young ladies, 
which was soon to be cemented by a 
horrible event. 

A few leagues on the way from Bag- 
neres to Luchon, on seeing a steep road, 
which made it necessary to put a drag on 
the wheels of their carriage, Madame de 
Monbrey proposed to her companion to 
descend the mountain on foot. The 
latter fearing the fatigue more than the 
danger of the road, entrusted her daughter 
to the care of a maid servant, and re- 
mained alone in the carriage. The road 
passed, for about a hundred toises, be- 
tween two precipices, thedepth of which 
was concealed by the hedges and brush- 
wood which covered the edge. The 
hittle girl holding the servant by the hand, 
was walking ina path worn on the side 
of the road. Madame de Monbrey, 
who had taken the other side of the 
road, was a few steps before them: 
suddenly a piercing shriek is heard—she 
turns, and sees the servant stretched upon 
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the ground, writhing in convulsions of 
despair. She runs up—the child is 
still rolling down a precipice above a 
hundred feet deep: without hesitating 
an instant—without reflecting on the 
dreadful danger which she braves—a 
young, weak, and delicate woman de- 
sceods, or rather rushesdown, this abyss; 
directing herself in her descent by the 
cries of the unfortunate little girl, who is 
hanging to the branches of an old 
willow, suspended over the pointed rocks 
which line the bottom of the abyss. The 
heroic Eleonore, to whom nature, at 
this moment, gives a degree of strength 
which she will perhaps never feel again, 
disengages the child, seizes with her teeth 
the collar of her frock, makes her ascend 
before her, and holding by the briars and. 
thorns, which tear in vain her face and 
hands, she succeeds, after an hour's 
supernatural efforts, in restoring the 
child to her mother, whom the postillion, 
who held her in his arms, had alone 
prevented from throwing herself down 
the precipice. I shall say nothing of the 
pa’nful and transporting scene which 
followed the unhoped-for re-union. I 
was not witness to it ; and there are, be- 
sides, situations in life, which it 1s sufh- 
cient to indicate in order to describe 
them. 
ono 
MADAME DESHOULIERES, 
The French Poetess. 
ue lady was much admired as a 
poetess by her countrymen, yet ex- 

cept her pastorals, the subjects chosen 
by her are little interesting ; and rather 
evince strength of miud than harmony of 
verse, or delicacy of feeling. Indeed 
they are what might have been expect~ 
ed from a character endued with the self- 
possession displayed in the following ad- 
venture, in which she conducted herself 
with an intrepidity and coolness which 
would have done honour to a hero. 

Madame Deshoulieres was invited by 
the Count and Countess de Larneville 
to pass some time at their chateau, sev- 
eral leagues from Paris. On her arrival 
she was freely offered the choice of all 
the bed-chambers in the mansion, except 
one, which, from the strange noises that 
had been for some time nocturnally heard 
within it, was gencrally believed to be 
haunted, and as such had been deserted. 
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Madame Deshoulieres was no sooner 
informed of this circumstance by her 
fneods, than to their great surprise and 
terror she immediately declared ber reso- 
lution of occupying this dreaded room 
in preference to any other. The Count 
looked aghast as she disclosed this de- 
termination, and in a tremulous voice 
entreated her to give up so rash an in- 
tention, since, however brave curiosity 
might at present make her, it was more 
than probable that in her present situa- 
tion she would pay for its gratification 
with her life, The Countess observing 
that all that her husband said failed of 
jatimidating the high spirited Madame 
Deshoulieres, now added her persuasions 
to divert her friend from an enterprise 
from which the bravest man might shrink 
appalled. ‘ What have we not to fear 
then,” she added, “‘ for a woman on the 
eve of becoming a mother? Let me 
conjure you if not for your own sake, for 
that of your unborn infant, give up your 
daring plan.” All these arguments re- 
peated over and over again were iosuffi- 
cieat to shake the determined purpose of 
the adventurer. Her courage rose su- 
perior to these representations of the dan- 
gers to which she was going to expose 
herself, because she was convinced that 
they owed their colouring to superstition 
acting upon weak minds—-she entertain- 
ed no faith in the “ fleshly arm” of a 
departed spirit, and from an immaterial 
one her life was safe. Her noble host 
and hostess pleaded, pitied, blamed, but 
at length yielded to her wish of taking 
session of the haunted chamber. 
adame Deshoulieres found it grand 
and spacious—the windows dark from 
the thickness of the walls—the chimney 
antique and of cavernous deptb. As 
soon as Madame was undressed, she 
stepped into bed, ordered a large candle 
to be placed in a bracket which stood 
Oo a stand near it, aud enjoining her 
femme de chambre to shut the door se- 
carely, dismissed her. Having provid- 
ed herself with a book according to cus- 
tom, she calinly read her usual time, then 
sunk to repose—from this she was soon 
roused by a noise at her door—it open- 
ed and the sound of footsteps succeeded. 
Madame Deshoulieres immediately de- 
cided that this must be the supposed 
Ghost, and therefore addressed it with an 
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assurance that, if it hoped to frighten her 
from her purpose of detecting the impos- 
tor which had created such foolish 
alarm throughout the castle, it would 
find itself disappointed in the attempt, 
for she was resolutely bent on penetrat- 
ing and exposing it at all hazards. This 
threat she reiterated to no purpose, for 
no answer was returned. At length the 
lwtruder came in contact with a large 
screen, which it overturned so near the 
bed, that getting entangled in the cur- 
tains, which played loosely on their rings, 
they returned a sound so sharp, that any 
one under the influence of fear would 
have taken for the shrill scream of an un- 
quiet spirit, but Madame was perfectly 
undismayed, as she afterwards declared. 
On the contrary, she continued to inter- 
rogate the nocturnal visitor whom she 
suspected to be one of the domestics, 
but, it still maintained aon unbroken si- 
lence, though nothing could be less quiet 
in its movements, for it now ran against 
the stand on which stood the heavy can- 
dle and candlestick, which fell with a 
thundering noise. In fine, tired of all 
these exertions, it came and rested itself 
against the foot of the bed. Madame 
Deshoulieres was now more decidedly 
called upon to evince all that firmnes of 
miod and intrepidity of spirit of which 
she had boasted—and well did she jus- 
tify the confidence she had placed io her 
own courage, for still retaining her seif- 
possession she exclaimed, ‘“ Ah, now I 
shall ascertain what thou art,” at the 
same time she extended both her hands 
towards the place against which she felt 
that the intruder was resting. They 
came in contact with two soft velvety 
ears, which she firmly grasped, deter- 
mined to retain them till day should lend 
its light to discover to whom or to what 
they belonged. Madame found ber pa- 
tience put to some trial, but not her 
strength, for nothing could be more un- 
resisting and quiet than the owner of the 
imprisoned ears. Day at length releas- 
ed her from the awkward, painful posi- 
tion in which she had remained for so 
many hours, and discovered her prison- 
er to be Gros-Blanc, a large dog belong- 
ing to the chateau, and as worthy, if faith 
and honesty deserve the title, as any of 
its inhabitants. Far from resenting the 


bondage in which Madame Deshoulieres 
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had so long kept him, he licked the 
hands which he believed had been kind- 
ly keeping his ears warm all night; 
while Madame Deshoulieres enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at this ludicrous end to an 
adventure, for the encounter of which 
she had braced her every nerve. 

In the meantime the Count and Coun- 
tess, wholly given up to their fears, had 
found it impossible to close their eyes 
during the night. The trial to which 
their friend had exposed herself, grew 
more terrible to their imagination the 
more they dwelt upon it, till they at 
length persuaded themselves that death 
would be the inevitable consequence. 
With these forebodings they proceeded 
as soon as it was light to the apartment 
of Madame Deshoulieres—scarcely had 
they courage to enter it, or to speak 
when they had done so. From this 
state of petrifaction they were revived 
by their friend undrawing her curtains, 
and paying them the compliments of the 
morning with a triumphant look. She 
then related all that had passed with an 
Impressive solemnity, and baving roused 
intense curiosity to know the catastrophe, 
she smilingly pointed to Gros-Blanc, as 
she said to the Count, “ There is the 
nocturnal visitor whom you have so long 
taken for the ghost of your mother ;” for 
such he had concluded it from having 
been the last person who had died in the 
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chateau. The Count regarded his wife 
——then the dog—and blushed deeply, 
not knowing whether it were better to 
laugh or be angry. But Madame, who 
possessed a commanding manner, which 
at the same time awed and convinced, 
ended this state of irresolution by saying, 
“No, no, Monsieur, you shall no lon- 
ger continue in an illusion which long 
indulgence bas endeared to you. I will 
complete my task and emancipate your 
mind from the shackles of superstition, 
by proving to you that all which has so 
long disturbed the peace of your family 
has arisen from natural causes. Mad- 
ame arose, inade her friends examine 


the lock of the door, the wood of which 


was so decayed as to render the locking 

it useless, against a very moderate degree 

of strength. This facihty of entrance 

had been evidently the cause of Gros- 

Blanc, who liked not sleeping ont of 
doors, making choice of thisroom. The. 
rest is easily accounted for, Gros-Blape 

smelt, and wished to possess himself of | 
the candle, in attempting which he com- 

mitted all the blunders and caused all 

the noises which has annoyed me this 

night, and he would have taken 

sion of my bed also if he had not given 

me an opportunity of seizing his ears. 

Thus are the most simple events magoi- 

fied into omens of fearful and supernat- 

ural augury. 


See 


THE MONT CERVIN 
TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE VOSGES : 
A JEU D’XSPRIT, WRITTEN IN THE ALPS, FOR THE RENEFIT OF SWISS TRAVELLERS. 
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I HAVE heard, O Vosges, that you 
envy us, your relations in the south. 
I will state to you briefly our condition, 
political, social, and moral; and will 
leave you to judge whether you have 
good grounds for envy or not. 

Know, then, that our state is a king- 
dom. Our King Bilanco,* of gigantic 
stature, domineers over all of us. He 
may be easily recognized, for he wears 
more powder than all his attendants. He 
keeps numerous mistresses ;—some say 
that La Charmozis the favourite ; some, 
la piquante Dru ; some, la Montanvert ; 


some again, Mademoiselle Argenticre, 30 
a a ep aca ccc 


® Le Mont Blanc. 


called from her always wearing a white 
turban ofa silvery lustre. I suspect she 
is the reigning favourite, for it is certain 
that to be coé/ée dl Argentiére is a 
sure passport of recommendation at his 
court. Like mos¢ sovereigns, he has 
some dwarfs in attendance ; among them 
is a negro boy, who goes by the name of 
Téte-noire. He has also a porter con- 
stantly in waiting, emphatically styled 
le Géant. His mistresses are famous for 
their needle-work, which is handed. 
about to the courtiers, and admired, 
When they speak of their work, it is 
usual for them to say, “ 4A! cest 


aiguille dela Dru! de la Charmoz!'" 
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weaning their work. Our monarch 
breaks out in great swellingst in his 
lower parts, which are always increasing 
in size. He suffers too from goitres 
about the neck. He is noted jor his 
gourmandise. Never was be known to 
pass a day without his goiter. <A 
particular butler always attends him at 
these repasts, who goes by the name of 
Bionassey, and for this reason :—one 
day, as his majesty was entering his 
superb rotunda, called Le Déme du 
Gouter, he saw this butler busily em- 
ployed in arranging a profusion of ices 
on the side-board. The king, eyeing 
him archly, said, “ Mais nous en avons 
bien assez, fespére; c'est une mer !t 
bier assez !” ting bis words with 
em phasis. Sire, bien assez,” 
replied the butler, who from that hour 
has been always called Bien assez, 
gradually corrupted into Bionussey.§ 
Beyond the rotunda is a superb saloon, 
where his majesty holds his greater court.* 
It is here that he presents bimeelf io all 
his magnificence; and no foreigner is 
introduced to him without being struck 
by his imposing appearance. There is 
@ spacious corridor, leading to this 
saloon, cailed the Veni; and for this 
reason; you must know, O Vosges, 
that some years since, there was a violent 
contention in our state, respecting the 
mgbt fo the throne. Blanco’s right, 
however, was, after long doubt, clearly 
ascertained ; neither do I think it likely 
will ever again be called in question. 
As soon asour political broils had ceased, 
aod the result in favour of Blanco was 
confirmed, our monarch thundered 
through the corridor these emphatic 
words: * Veni, vidi, vici!” and from 
that hour, this passage, leading to the 
greater court, has been always called 
the Veni,@ the first of the three memora- 
ble words which the king used to ex- 
press his triumph. Westward of the 
palace, is his majesty’s bakehouse, well 
furnished with ovens ;|| the chief baker 
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+ Le Giacier des Boreons. 
? La Graude Mer de Glace, 
git Cincier de Bienassey, attached to the Dome du 
ter, 


* Courmayeur, on the Italian side of Mont Blanc. | 
| The Val Veni, leading to Courmayeur, 
{ Le Col des Fours, 


has also a 
much to himself. It is very difficult of 
access, and he often puts his courtixrs 
out of breath, who go to pay their ~ 
spects to bim there. Round it are many 
ice-houses, “ Faire le voyage du jardin” 
has almost passed into a proverb, at our 
court, and is applied to persons who un- 


surrounded by glaciers, 
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is oneof onr most respectable individuals ; 
he is always seen lifting his head to 
heaven, expressive of fervent devotion ; 
and he is only known by that best of alt 
titles, the Good Man.§ One day, as he 
was superintending his business at the 
bake-house, a violent wind, no uncom- 
mon thing in our territory, arose; his 
white hat, which be bad put carelessly 
on, was. blown off, and hurried to a con- 
siderable distance ; the spot where it 
fell, has ever since been called Chapiu,| 
corrupted, [ imagine, from chapeau. 
Beyond the bake-house, is an elevated 
walk, where the ladies of our court take 
the air; it commands a noble view, and 
goes by the name of the Ladies’ Terrace,* 
I must not omit to inform you, that bis 
majesty has a smaller saloon, where he 
exhibits himself with less pomp. It is 
called Chamouny, and for this reason : 
you must know that several porters are 
here in constant attendance, to show 
strangers the curiosities of the palace, 
and, like others, are always fee’d. It 
happened that a poor fellow, who wus 
showa the palace, only had one pieee 
of coin in his pocket, which proved to 
be base metal. The porter demanded 
another with a menacing tone. ‘The 
poor fellow took tohis heels and escaped, 


allthe porters following him with their 
sticks, and vociferating loudly, ** Sham 


money! Sham money!” and from this 


incident, the saloon has always been 
called Sham money, gradually altered 
into Chamouny. So true it is, O Vosges, 
that trifling causes give rise to great 
names; for note well that the origin of 


Chamouny is only a forgery. Our king 
garden,t which he keeps 


dertake any thing difficult. ‘I'be king is 
very childish and wanton in his sporis, 


often throwing great stones and snow- 


§ Le Bonhomme, overlooking the Col des Fours, 


1 Le chalet de Chapiu, at the foot of the Bonhomme. 
* Le Plan des Dames. . 


+ Le Jardin, an almost inagcessible spot, so called, 
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balls for his amusement. When re- another profligate; he too keeps a 
coached with his wantonness in injur- mistress, whom he plagues much ; she 
ing the trees, he answers, frowning, goes by the name of La Tourmentée.* 
“Ts there, then, any crime in playing ut Report, however, says, that she is at- 
nine-pins?” Forgive me, O Vosges, for tached to him. After him, comes your 
dwelling on these trifles; but no doubt humble servant, and his wife ftosa.t She 
you are aware that the least things about is a full-blown rose indeed. I donot 
a court become matters of importance. mean to praise myself, or my wife; but 
Near our monarch, resides the two the truth is, we do all we can to coun- 
Bernards,* strict methodists, and we call teract the depravity of the neighbourhood 
them the Saints. The younger brother by our example. We live, in short, as 
is a good little fellow enough, and we man and wife should do, always together. 
nick-name him Le Petit Saint. The Next door to us, lives Madame Fee.} 
elder is very kind to sick or distressed As she keeps much to herself, the 
travellers. They are often seen with neighbours accuse her of witchcraft. 
their powdered heads at a great bow- Perhaps, after all, it is only a Conte de 
window,t admiring the prospect which Fée. Close to her is a moroxe § old 
their house commands. gentleman, who lives very retired, and 

An old maiden lady lives near them, is hardly ever visited. —Beyond him, 
who passes most of her time in weeping resides a stripling, who is so simple as to 
over the miseries of this sinful world. suffer the children to play at leap-frog 
Her name is La Dolente;{ she is inti- over his back; we call him Simploa, 
mately connected with the Bernards, but which is short for Simpleton. He is 
no one ever entertained the slightest universally cut. I should like to see 
suspicion of any thing wrong. The tears the brats make me stoop my back. One 
she sheds are incessant. She always snow-ball filliped at them by my little 
carries a fan§ in her hand; and she is finger, should soon bring them to their 
much looked up to. senses. || 

Not far from the Bernards, residesmy I am glad at last to be able to name 
friend Combin. Heis a fine personable that real ornament of our society, my 
fellow enough; but wastes his manhood venerable friend Gothard. He and the 
in ogling with his mistress, Mademoiselle two Bernards are the only surnls we 
Chermontane.|| It is always his chére have among us. He is an excellent 
Chermontune, and nothing else. He is creature; and never fails to show the 
often seen combing his head for ‘his greatest hospitality to strangers, who 
Chermontane. The quantity of powder frequently go both to see him, and the 
which falls from this operation, is pro- noble view which his house commands. 
digious. He has a barber, a bard- At the opposite side of our street, i3 a 
breathing fellow, whom he nick-names school of mischievous brats, who are 
Boreas, and who never fails to apply often seen to pelt people with stones 
fresh powder with his puff: ‘Fhey both and snow-balls. We call them the 
live very retired: report says that his little devils. We want a new system 
concubine is very pate and beautiful, but of education for these refractory imps. 
with a heart as cold asice. Near him Gothard, the Bernards, and myself, 
resides one of our worst characters; un- are much hurt when we reflect on the 
fortunately for the reputation of our state of our morals, ‘The truth is, very 
neighbourhood, his notoriety is great: —— 
wecall him Le Vilain, or in our dialect, ix 
Le Velan. + Le Mont Rosa. 


Beyond my friend Combin, lives 4 Le Mont Fee. 
——— § Le Montemoro, 
* Le Grand et le Petit Saint Bernard. | Cervin, however, brags a little too hastily ; for 


+ Le Col des Fenetres, near the Grund Saint Ber- the Col du Cervinis occasionally passed by merchants 
pard. who transport wine from Chatillon, on the Dorn ; af 
the author, in his passag. up the romantic vailey 


© LeGiacier Tourmentee, attached to the Col @? 
ren. 


ea moot Deedes me corey Peete St Nichoias, witnessed. ‘The passag’ of the Col the 
§ De Glacier de L’Eventail, shaped like a fan, and highestin Europe 5 it rises not less than 10,284 feet 
attached to the Mont Dolente. above the sva. 
| The Chermontane glacier, which falls from the q Les Dinblerets, lesser mountains, N. F. of the 
Mont Combin. Valais. Some of these imps, Bowerer, Fe pot lst 
than 8000 feet above the eva 


q Le Mont Velan. 
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many of us are cuckolds. There is 
that wench Jungfrau, who resides nearly 
opposite to me ; she married a fine young 
fellow, eager to win her hand. What 
was the consequence? She cuckolded 
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roar of laughter against him, and thought 
it an excellent joke: for my part, I 
thought it wretched, and could only turn 
away from the wench in disgust. How- 
ever, from that bour, this stripling has 


him immediately.* About the time of been always known under the name of 


ber marriage, too, itis notorious that sbe 
was brought to bed of dwins,t the fruit 
ef an illicit amour with a tall bloomlesst 
fellow. It is, besides, pretty well known 
thatshe has a lech§ for aslippery youth, 
young Rodan, who, however, is French 
in beart, and swears he will have nothing 
todo with our sturdy lasses. In spite 
ef her infamous conduct, she has the 
impudence to call herself virgin. 

Close to her, lives Finsteraar, very 
ar|| in bis propensities, and not less 
vischiously& inclined. At a party given 
ene evening by that shameiess wench 
Jungfrau, at which were present Messrs. 
Nest, Fuorca, Eiger, Wetter, Shreck, and 
Fiosteraar, she tauntingly asked: “I 
should ike to know which of you gentle- 
men present do not wear horns. I have 
a way of proving whether you be cuckolds 
er no.” §Reltreshments were served ; 
eed water in abundance. She then 
produced several pairof horns. ‘ These 
horns,” she said, ‘have a magical power 
in them ; if he to whose temples they ure 
applied, be a reul cuckold, there they will 
remain fired; tf he be not, on upplica- 
tion, they will instantly full off” So 
saying, she attached horns successively 
on Messrs. Nest, Eiger, Wetter, Shreck, 
and Finsteraar;—they remained im- 
moveably fixed. There happened, 
however, to be one young married 
fellow present, on whose temples the 
horns would not stand. Once, twice, 
and thrice, did Jungfrau apply them, 
and as often did they full off. The 
wench, as barefaced a wanton as ever 
existed, instead of paying him a decent 
compliment, began to acoff at him: 
"Oh, oh! then I see we havea Feall- 
horn among us ; let us all learn to keep 
our beds as undefiled as the pure Mr. 
Faulhorn.” All the party dered va 


* The Eigerhern. 
t The Gemini, vulgo Gemmi. 
{ The Blumlis Alp. 


§ The Aletch giacier, which falls from the Jungfrau 
tthe Rhone. 


| Lex, avillage in the Valais, opposite the Fin- 
‘i The Visch glacier, inclining frem the Finsteraar. 


Fallhorn.* I took care that she should 
not make the experiment on me. 

I am known in ourstate by two names. 
My friends style me Cervin; my ene- 
mies, who want to make me a cuckold, 
call me Matterhorn. ‘This is a sarcasm, 
rather pointed, you willsay. But they 
cannot deny that I possess uculer partst 
than all the rest of our fraternity. No. 
matter, however, horn or no, since horns 
are so much the vogue. ‘The ill, if any. 
rests with my wife Kosa—my conscience 
is clear. 

In spite of ali these iniquities, we are 
not strangers to more rational and inno- 
cent amusements. We have an Italian 
resident among us, who has opened a 
noble panorama of our territory; his 
name is Righi ;} he exhibits it sometimes 
in a cameru lucida, sometimes in @ 
camera obscura. 

Our laws are in a very bad state. Our 
judge, astern inexorable fellow, keeps 
aloof from us all, and had as lieve con- 
demn the innocent as the guilty. ‘The 
little devils call him Pontius Pilate.§ 
There isthat Rossberg, one of our puzsné 
judges; he presides at a horrid tribunal. 
At one session, he condemned upwards 
of 450 persons ; and no sooner had he 
pronounced the verdict, than they were 
executed.|| ‘Their houses, too, were 
razed to the ground. Himself the 
judge, the jury, and executioner! What 
think you of this, O Vosges? I was 
enjoying, one morning, a téte-d-téle with 
my friend, the elder Bernard. All of a 
sudden, we heard a shout of laughter 
from the little devils. On inquiring the 
cause of their mirth, we found that it 


® The Faulhern, on the Lake of Brientz. 


+ The Mont Cervin is the most pointed of the Alps. 
This colossus, but utte known, rises 13,854 fect above 
the sea, Itisa complete pyramid, spOneink froin a 
Coi de Neige, the sides reguiany defined, and very 
similar in hie to the Pyranuds of Sacara, in Egypt 
In the opinion of the author, no other alp can be put 
in conpetition with the majestic singularity of the 
Cervin. So tutto in se stesso dows he rise! 

¢ Le Moat Righi, which commands the finest pano- 
ramic view of thy: Alps. 


§ Le Mout Prlute. 


4 Lecroulement di Rossberg, whieh happened is- 
1806, and destcoyed tour villages and 450 pcasants. 
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was occasioned by the report of Judge 
Rossbery’s cruel verdict. The report 
of a similar condemnation, from another 
stern judge, formerly made Tears fall. 
But mark the difference of the morals 
of the rising generation. Poor Bernard 
and myself were sq shocked, we could 
only lift our heads to heaven in silence. 
You may easily imagine, O Vosges, 
that these dapraved habits of our society 
affict me much. I endeavour, however, 
to console myself by having recourse to 
innocent recreations. I look after my 
Piedmontese and Swiss farms, which J 
water plenteously. When the weather 
i3 sultry, I throw on my loose grey night- 
zown, retire to my concert-room, and 
play a solo on my organ. I wish you 
could hear it. The fugues are strikingly 
fine; the diapasons sonorous and grand. 
My wife Rosa, and neighbour Combin, 
sometimes join me ia a glee. 
q The town of Pleurs, m the Grisons, which, in 


118, WAS destroyed by the full of halfa mountain.— 
1300 people were alive. 
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Ihave heard that you people in thé 
north have lately invented gas lights for 
your places of publicresort. Our concert- 
rooms are illuminated with electrical, 
which, though not so lasting as gas, are 
far more brilliant. 

We suffer from a constant diuretic, 
and fill regularly a dozen immense: 
basins,* besides many smaller. We 
have several attendantst in waiting, 
whoze business it is to empty them 
regularly out ;—-we keep them, never- 
theless, always full. 

I have now stated, O Vosges, a full 
account of ourcondition. You see you 
have nothing to envy. The cause of 
half our evils is the bad example set by 
our King Blanco. You are a wise 
people, for you form a republic; and T 
doubt not that vou are a happier race 
than we. (Signed) CErvIN. 
pou Maggiore, come) Carvey Lugano, Geneva, 


+ Rhine, Rhone, Anne) Tessino, Limmat, and 
Reuss. 
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CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE LITERARY CHARACTER 
OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Wwe. are disposed to think that the 
highest kinds of poetical genius 
may be divided iuto two classes—the 
creative and the formative : and that it 
may even be asserted that the composi- 
tions of the latter are in general the 
most interesting and delightful. 

The creative endeavours to awaken 
particular trains of associations, by al- 
lusions never employed before; while 
the formative addresses our ordinary 
syinpathies, and makes use only of those 
allusions and images which experience 
has fitted to them, with as much truth 
and certainty of effect, as the keys of 
the pruno-forte are adapted to the strings. 
The productions of the one are justly 
called original; but the epithet of classi- 
cal is alone appropriate to the compo- 
sitions of the other. The former may 
be compared to the irregular melody of 
the wohaa harp, awakened by impulses 


and the latter to that delicious music 
which is called forth from the instruments 
of the orchestra by the touch and prac- 
tice of tasteful skill, Mr. Campbell 
belongs to the formative class; and we 
think, without any exception, merits to 
be placed at the head of it. Gray and 
Collins, to whom, of all his predecessors 
ia the English language, he approxi- 
mates the nearest, have distinctive pecu- 
liarities, that perhaps entitle them to be 
placed in the creative. But there is a 
crystalline perspicuity of manner, a 
musical perfectness of versification, and 
a variety in the imagery of the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, which raise him 
eminently above either of the other two, 
whether we consider them by their 
works collectively, or by those particular 
poems to which his bear theclosest re- 
semblance—the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, or the Dirge on Thomson. 

As the poetical temperament takes its 
character from local circumstances, more 
th® any other cast of mind, an inge- 
nious metaphysician might draw from 


* the immediate breath of heaven; the works of~ Mr. Campbell, a proof of 
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the authenticity and originality of the race, itis somewhat remarkable that he 
poems of Ossian. For, although he was never attempts to excite that factitiousin= 
hot anative of the same part of the terest which is produced by descriptions 
Highlands, he was, from his earliest of departed manners and customs, and 
years, familiar with the same scenery, which can only be temporary, as the 
aod with the notions and sentiments pe- taste for such researches is but a fashion. 
culiar to the Celtic race. Itis owing to Were any proof requisite of his pure and 
this circumstance that he is sotruly a classical taste, we would adduce this as. 
Bational poet; for, strictly speaking, he the most decisive, as we should certainly 
i assuch neither English nor Scottish ; maintain his right to be placed at the 
his feelings and modes of thinking being head of the formative class of poets, 
altogether tinged with the genius of the by referring to the universality of the sym- 
Gael. The force of this expression can pathies to which he appeals. Religion, 
only be properly understood by those heroism, parental affection; the love of 
who are acquainted with the qualities of freedom, of kindred, and of country,— 
the Highland character ; a description of in one sentence ;—the limitless element 
which is not only a desideratum in litera- of love, in all its purest modifications 
ture, but deserves the pen of a Tacitus. and chastest forms, is the theme of his 
Jtis in our opinion, no slight proof of pathetic inspirationa; and, as such, they 
the Celtic spirit of the Pleasures of Hope, must afford delight in every age and 
that all its finest and most touching in- climate, while man continues an ad- 
cidents are those which are’ associated miring, an emulous, and a social, being. 
with circumstances that suggest ideas of Mr. Campbell’s peculiar modes of think- 
a cloudy atmosphere, a wintry land- ing show his rationality, rather than his 
scape, and the troubled waste of the genius: it is indeed no more a part of 
Ocean, contrasted with the purity of that than the language in which he has 
affection, the warmth of love, and the written. 
serenity of heroism—the noble qualities | But, while we entertain for his talents 
of the Highland heart opposed to the the most unfeigned respect, we ought 
inhospitalities of the Highland climate. ‘not, on the present occasion, to omit 
The peculiarities of Mr. Campbell’s noticing, that, with all his taste and skill, 
poetry have, to the English reader, un- he has made one of the most remarkable 
doubtedly all the freshness of originality; failures in literature that we are ac- 
nor does it detract, in the slightest de- quainted with. There can be but one 
gree, from his merits, that he feels, thinks, opinion as to the beauty of the ideas in 
and expresses himself, like the bards of his ‘“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and yet it 
Selma. For, if he is full of their spirit, has excited no comparative interest. It 
he is also rich in the knowledge of his would, perhaps, be enough to allude 
own time. The Celtic melancholy is merely to the circumstance, were we 
but the medium in which he imbedsthe not convinced that it affords a more de- 
most beautiful conceptions of the poetry cided proof of the formative nature of 
of all ages, and by which, as it were with his genius, than the most minute verbal 
® curious and elegant refraction, he ren- examination of his works. The failure 
ders them infinitely more delightful than we think is owing to the bias of the 
In their original state. author’s imagination to localise his scenes, 
Itis an interesting biographical fact, and to the descriptions being drawn 


that the first printed work of this ex- Had 
be chosen his subject from some High- 


land legend, he would probably bave 
surpassed all expectation ; but, imposing 
on himself the effectless task of describ- 
ing scenes and manners which he has 
never witnessed, he placed bimself 
somewhat in the situation of a painter, 
who would attempt to give a portrait of 


quisite poet was an imitation, not of the 
barbarous style of Macpherson’s Ossian, 
but of the poetry of the Celtic Homer ; 
aod that it was published by a subscrip- 
hon among his school-fellows, at the 

yish munificence of two-pence. 

But, although Mr. Campbell is so evi- 
dently a bard of the genuiue bardish 

Ks Aruexzvux. Vol. 5. ; : 


from books, and not observation. 
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an individual, in a view of a landscape, 
from description. He has, without 
question, expressed himself with infinite 
elegance, and he has chosen his images 
with great judgment ; but the perform- 
ance is a lifeless academical composition. 
He has drawo from busts and statues, 
and coloured according to the principles 
of a professor. | 


Biographical Portraits.—Jokn Philpot Curran. 
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The works of Mr. Campbell are not 
numerous, they come to us 


“ Like angel’s visits, few and far between.” 


But they are so exquisite, with the ex- 
ception alluded to, that we can scarcely 
wish he had written more, so unabated 
is the pleasure we derive from those he 
has already given. 


From the Literary Gazette, December 1817, 


MR. CURRAN.* 


SPECIMENS OF HIS STYLE. 

| @ preceding publication we gave a 

view of the general character of the 
great orator whom Ireland has so lately 
lost. We now select some of those 
brilliant fragments which shew of what 
materials his extraordinary mind was 
made. We had said that Cprran 
brought into the House of Commons 
the same hostilities which had excited 
bim at the bar: this spirit sometimes 
went farther, and retransferred the hostil- 
ities of public debate to his professional 
efforts, Among all the leading meno of 
this day, he felt the strongest disgust for 
F:tzgibbon, an insolent, able abettor of 
the opposite side in politics, ‘The con- 
test with this person, which commenced 
in the course of professional rivalry, was 
carried on while Fitzgibbon was the 
manager of the House of Commons, and 
when he had subsequently attained to 
the seals, Curran assailed him with the 
same unwearied and powerlul irritation 
on the bench. We give a specimen of 
one of these bold attacks, on the occa- 
sion ofa question, heard by counsel, be- 
fore the privy council, After some al- 
lusions to the illegal conduct of the chan- 
cellor Sir Constantine Phipps in 1713, 
under whose name he shadowed Fitz- 
gibbon so strongly as to be reproved for 
it from the bench ; he thus returned to 
the charge. 

‘* In this very chamber did the chan- 
cellor and judges sit, with all the gravity 
and affected attention to arguments in fa- 
vour of that liberty and those rights 
which they had conspired to destroy. 
But to what end, my lords, offer argu- 
ment to such men? Alas! my lords, 


by what argument could any man hope 


* See Athencum, Vol. IL. p. 346, 


to reclaim or dissuade a mean, illiberal, 
and unprincipled minion of autbority, 
induced by his profligacy to undertake, 
and bound by his avarice to persevere. 
He would probably bave replied to the 
most unanswerable arguments, by some 
curt, contumelious and unmesning 
apophthegm, delivered with the fretful 
smile of irritated self-sufficiency and dis- 
concerted arrogance ; or even if he could 
be dragged by his fears to a considera- 
tion of the question, by what miracle 
could the pigmy capacity of a stunted pe- 
dant be enlarged to a reception of the 
subject? The endeavour to approach 
it, would have only removed him to a 
greater distance than he was before ; as 
a little hand that strives to grasp a migh- 
ty globe is thrown back by the reaction 
of its own effort to comprehend. Jtmay 
be given to a Hale or a Hardwicke, to 
discover and retract a mistake ; the er- 
rors of such men are only specks that 
arise for a moment upon the surface of a 
splendid luminary ; consumed by its 
heat, or irradiated by its light, they soon 
purge and disappear ; but the perverse- 
pess of a mean and narrow intellect, are 
like the excrescences that grow upon a 
body naturally cold and dark : no fire 
to waste them, and no ray to enlighten, 
they assimilate and coalesce with those 
qualities so congenial to their nature, and 
acquire an incorrigible permanency in 
the union with kindred frost and opaci- 
ty. Nor indeed, my lords, except when 
the interest of millions can be’ affected 
by the folly or vice of an individual, 
needs it be much regretted that, to things 
not worthy of being made better, it hath 
not pleased providence to afford the pri- 
vilege of improvement.” 


On the same occasion the mention of 
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some proceedings in which ballot was 
proposed to be substituted for debate, 
produced this sudden overflow of hu- 
morous amplification. 
“According to these gentlemen we 
are to suppose one of those unshaven 
es, whom the learned counsel 
has so sportively described, rising ia the 
mons, when the name of the indi- 
vidual in question is sent down. He 
begins by throwing out a torrent of sedi- 
fous invective against the servile profli- 
gacy and liquorish venality of the board 
of aldermen ; this he does by beans : 
having thus previously inflamed the pas- 
sions of his fellows, and somewhat ex- 
hausted his own, his judgment collects 
the reins that floated on the neck of his 
Imagination, and he becomes grave, com- 
pressed, sententious, and didactic. He 
lays down the law with sound empha- 
sis and good discretion, to the delight 
and edification of the assembly ; and 
this he doth by beans! With what sur- 
prise and delight must the heart of the 
fortunate inventor have glowed, when 
he discovered those wonderful instru- 
ments of wisdom and eloquence, which 
without being obliged to commit the 
precious extracts of science or persuasion 
to the faithless and fragile vehicle of 
words or phrases, can serve every pro- 
cess of composition or abstraction of 
ideas, by the resistless strength and infi- 
nite variety of beans, white or black, 
boiled or raw—displaying all the magic 
of their powers in the mysterious exer- 
tions of dumb investigation and mute 
discussion ; of speechless objection and 
tongue-tied refutation. Nor should it 
be forgotten, my lords, that this noble 
discovery does no little honour to the 
present age, by explaining a doubt that 
bas for so many centuries perplexed the 
labours of philosophic antiquity ; and 
furnishes the true reason why the disci- 
ples of Pythagoras were prohibited the 
use of beans. It cannot, I think, my 
lords, be doubted that the great author 
of the Metempsychosis found out that 
those mystic powers of persuasion, which 
vulgar naturalists supposed to remain 
lodged in minerals or fossils, had really 
trausimgrated into beans; and he could 
not therefore but see that it would have 
been fruitless to preclude his disciples 
from mere oral babbling, unless he bad 
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also debarred them from the indulgence 
of vegetable loquacity.” 

We shall now give, as they ‘occur to 
us, a few of those more condensed flash- 
es which marked his powerful and bril- 
liant style. 

On the withdrawing of the Commercial 
Regulations, 1785. 

‘“‘ The cloud that had been collecting 
so long and threatening to break in tem- 
pest and ruin on our heads has passed 
harmless away. The siege that was 
drawn round the constitution was raised, 
and the enemy was gone, Juvat ire et 
Dorica castra, and they might now go 
abroad without fear, and trace the dan- 
gers they had escaped. Here was drawn 
the line of circumvallation, that cut them, 
off for ever from the Eastern world, and. 
there the corresponding line that cut them 
off for ever from the West.” 

The Irish Pension List. 

* This polyglot of wealth, this muse- 
um of curiosities, the pension list, em- 
braces every rank in the human chaio,. 
every description of men, women, and 
children ia its comprehensive and incom- 
prehensible charity. But the lesson 
which it inculcates forms its great per- 
fection ; it teacheth that sloth and vice 
may eat that bread which virtue and 
honesty may starve for after they had 
earned it. It directs the minds of men. 
to an entire reliance on the ruling power 
of the state, which feeds the ravens of 
the royal aviary, that cry continually for 
food. It teaches them to imitate those 
saints on the pension list that are like the 
liles of the field,—they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet are arrayed like 
Solomon in his glory. In fine, it teach- 
es the lesson of Epictetus, that it is some- 
times good, not to be over virtuous,— 
that, in proportion as our crimes increase, 
the munificence of the crown increases 
also,—in proportion as our garments are 
rent, the royal mantle is estended over 
us.” 

A mingled Government. 

“© We had a Government that brought 
with it some enlightening and some re- 
ligion ; but it was planted in civil dis- 
sension, and watered with civil blood ; 
while the virtuous luxuriance of its bran- 
ches aspired to heaven, its infernal roots 
shot downwards to their congenial re- 
gions, and were intertwined in hell.” 


68 Biographical Portraits —John Philpot Curran. 
British Connexion. The Informer. 
“‘The present moment might be the “ Life can present no situation where— 
crisis of political life or of political ex- in the humble powers of mao areso aw- 
tinction. It was time to state to the fully and so divinely excited, as in de- 
country whether they were to struggle fence of a fellow creature placed in the 
for a connexion of tyranny or of privi- circumstances of my client, thus clouded 
Jege :—whether the administration of by a perjured testimony. If any labours 
England would condescend to let us can peculiarly attract the gracious and 
forgive the insolence of her happier days, approving eye of heaven, it is when Pro- 
or whether, as the beams of her prosper- vidence looks dowa on a human being 
ity had wasted and consumed us, so assailed by human turpitude and strug- 
even the frosts of her adversity shall not gling with practices against which the 
orm the deleterious effect of fire,and Deity bas placed his special canon, when 
Urn upon our privileges and our hopes be said—‘ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
for ever.” ness—Thou shalt do no murder.” * # 
Liberty. ‘The poorest wretch that moves on 
“T speak in the spirit of the British British ground has the protection of a 
law, which makes liberty commensurate jury against these obscure perjurers, these 
with and inseparable from British soil ; vampyres who creep out of their graves 

—and which proclaims even to the stran- in search of human blood.” * * ® 
ger and the sojourner, the moment he ‘1 have heard of assassination by 
sets foot upon British earth, that the sword, by pistol, and by dagger; but 
ground on which he treads is holy, and here is a wretch who would dip the 
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consecrated by the genius of Universat 
Emancipation. No matter in what 
language bis doom may have been pro- 
nounced :—no matter what complexion 
incompatible with freedom an Indian or 
an African sun may have burnt upon 
him ;—po matter in what disastrous be 
tle his liberty may have been cloven 
down ;—have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery ;—the first moment he 


touches the sacred soil of Britain, the al- jury in exchange 


tar and the God sink together in the 
dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty, his body swells beyond the 
measure of his chains, that burst from 
around him, and he stands redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled by the ir- 
resistible genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation.” | 

Concluding address to the Bench on 

Rowan’s trial, 

‘You are standing, my Lords, on 
the scanty istlimus that divides the great 
ocean of dyration.;—on one side, the 
past, on the other, the future, a ground, 
that while I speak, iz washed from be- 
neath our feet. And future ages will 
assume the same authority which you 
have assumed ;—posterity feel the same 
emotions which you have felt, when your 
little hearts have beaten, and your infant 
eyes have overflowed, at reading the sad 
history of a Russel or a Sidney.” 


Evangelists in blood.” * * * * 
“Are you prepared when this villain 
shall come forward against ten thousand 
of your fellow citizens, to assist him in 
digging the graves, which he bas destin- 
ed to receive them one by one?” * * 
“ You would not suffer this fellow to 
be a servant within your threshold. If 
you would not take his services in ex- 
change for wages, will you take his per~ 
for the life of a fellow 
creature,* * =. * - -* fe 
‘“¢ But ruth is too strong fer him and 
falsehood. You found him coiling him- 
self in the scaly circles of his cautious 
perjury, and making anticipated battle 
against any foot that ventured near bim 
—but when the light struck down, you 
saw him stealing off to bis old obscurity.” 
“© ] demand justice for your innocent 
and sofortunate fellow subject at the bar, 
and may you have for it a more lasting 
reward than the perishable crown which 
Rome gave to him who saved in battle 
the life of a citizen.” 


i=. 
LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND 5 
By the Right Honorable John Curran. 
O* the same spot where weeping Thomson 


aid 
The last sad tribute to his Talbot’s shade ; 
An humble muse, by fond remembrance led, 


Bewails the absent where he mourn’d the 
dead. 


voL 3.] 


Nor differs much the subject of the strain, 
Whether of death, or absence, we complain : 
Whether we're sunder’d by the final scene, 
Or envious seas disjoining roll between. 


Absence, the dire effect, is still the same, 
And death, and distance, differ bat in name ; 
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Alas! my friend, were Previdence inclin’d, 
Tn unrelenting wrath to human kind, 

To take back ev’ry blessing that she gave, 
From the wide ruin she would Mem’ry save; 


For Mem’ry still, with more than Bats art. 
Embalming ev’ry grief that wounds t 


e heart, 


Yet sure they’re diff’rent, if the peaceful Sits at the altar she had rais’d to woe, 


grave, 
From founding thought the low-laid tenant 
save 


And feeds the source whence tears must ever 


flow !”’ 


VARIETIES : 


@RITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL, 
eae 


From the Moathly Magazine. 
PUNS, 


OME writers are fond of puns; wits 
‘J who are not writers much more so. 
The scintillation produced by odd and 
unexpected combination of ideas in com- 
pany, affords a sort of zest or cayenne- 
pepper for grown fadies and gentlemen, 
who are not contented with plain and 
ordinary stimulation. But there are ma- 
By instances where such cayenne-pepper 
has been found by far too hot, and which 
has produced a sort of excoriation which 
required a long time to heal; and, at 
last, has left visible eschars, which have 
never been either forgotten or forgiven. 
Some persons, fond of such sauce,— 
mere wordy wits,—would rather give 
pain or offence to qgthers than avoid a 
Piquant remark in the shape ofa pun. It 
may be questioned whether the disposi- 
tion for punning does not originate in a 
paucity of original thought ; at least, it is 
known some verbal wits whose thoughts, 
when committed to paper, have not been 
of the most brilliant description,—fre- 
quently a mixture of mud and water, 
perfectly inseparable. The writer knew 
a sanctimonious person, who affected a 
good deal of verbosity upon a metaphy- 
sical question ; but, when requested to 
put bis thoughts upon paper, declined, 
saying, that he could answer viva voce, 
but not in writing,—a sure proof of want 
of soundness in his arguments. The 
conversation of punsters may be borne by, 
hay it sometimes produces considerable 
pleasure to, the auditory nerves, but it 
does not always suit the visual organs. 

Perhaps puns are then only permissi- 
ble when, withdrawing from intense and 
erduous studies, they operate upon the 
mind as a sort of elegant relaxation,— 


the bowls and nine-pins of grown ba- 


bies; and, if kept within due bounds and 
not made too personal, they may have 
their use ; but be assured, young punster, 
whenever they tread upon the heels of 
causticity, they ought undoubtedly to be 
avoided. 

Horace says— 


Dulce est desipere in loce. 


But he does not mean that we are to play 
the fool at the expense of others; he had 
too much good sense and good humour 
for that. 

Dean Swift was supposed to be one 
of our greatest punsters; but perhaps he 
had the reputation of what did not be- 
long to him. The following pun, cer- 
tainly not Swift’s, has never appeared in 
print, and is scarcely worth printing, but 
as it conveys a kind of philosophical 
axiom. | 
Aliguid is mater unite dextra erdinari late he at. 

A liquid is matter united extraordinarily to heat. 
¥rom the Panorama, Jan. 1818. 
PRESENT STATE OF PARNASSUS. 


Parnassus, at present, is divided into 
parti-coloured fields of several crops and 
separate hues, which, at a distance, give 
it the appearance of a corn country. Or 
it may be compared to a chess-board, 
where a good deal depends upon the 
dextrous moves of booksellers. The 
poets themselves have their respective at- 
tributes as distinct and settled as the nine 
Muses.— Walter Scott should never be 
painted without the Herald’s Office in 
the back ground, at least when he sits as 
a Poet. Lord Byron should be repre- 
sented dining in state, ypon his own 
heart, before a numerous and delighted 
assembly. Mr. Moore should be drawn 
with a rose in one hand, and a bulbul 


perched on) the other. Mr. Crabbe, 
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sweeping a dirty garret, and shaking his 
head philosophically over every stain in 
the floor, while a volume of Malthus 
peeps out of his pocket. Campbell, 
clearing Johnson’s Dictionary of inele- 
gant words, until it is reduced within 
the compass of twelve pages, Mr. Wil- 
son, puliing forth laurel branches from 
an hospital window, and Dr. Mead look- 
ing at him in astonishment. Mr. South- 
ey crowned with a paper cap made out 
of his earlier productions. Mr. Hogg, 
seeing Satan’s Invisible World through 
a Scotch mist; and Mr. Wordsworth, 
accompanied by the Solitary, inviting 
them all to take an excursion with him 
to refresh and vary their ideas.—Scots- 
man. 
CATHEDRAL ALMOST FINISHED. 
“Church work,” has passed into a 
proverb for a slow, endless, undertaking. 
If proofs of the accuracy of this were 
wanting, we might appeal to the instance 
of the Cathedral of Milan ; an edifice, 
begun io the year 1385, and if nothing 
prevents, likely to be finished very short- 
yy This structure was planned by John 
Jaleas Visconti. ‘That prince gave to 
the intended building a quarry of proper 
stone, not far from the Great Lake, by 
which, with the addition of certain canals, 
the blocks were brought by water car- 
riage. The first conception of the edi- 
fice was in the Gothic style ; but the cel- 
ebrated Pellegrini gave another, in a 
later age, which departed from that style 
—much as our famous Inigo Jones at- 
tached a Corinthian colonade to the Oid 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, London, a go- 
thic structure, Pellegrini’s plans were 
followed, unhappily enough. In spite 
of the persevering zeal of some, and the 
rich presents made by others, the work 
languished at intervals. Before the re- 
volution, there remained of all these gifts 
but about £3,000 of revenue, and the 
work was almost abandoned. Bona- 
parte ordered its continuation. In 1813 
the portico was finished ; and the sides 
wanted little, but some additional orna- 
ments. The works are still continued 
under the direction of Sig. Soavo and 
Amati, who possibly, may enjoy the glo- 
ry of terminating this time and patience- 
consuming labour. 
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We hope it will bear in some conspic- 
uous part of its front the inscription 


BEGUN A. D. 1385, rintsHED 1818. 


i 


THE SEARCH. 
Prom the Monthly Magesine. 


Among the poetical publications to 
which the current month has introduced 
us, is, ** The Search and other Poems,” 
by Mr. Epweston. This is a tasteful and 
elegant little volume, and creditable to 
the talents of the writer: the principal 
poem inculcates a very instructive lesson 
in polished and harmonious verse. Some 
of the lyrics indicate an attachment to 
the bards of chivalry and romance ; these, 
we suspect, are the writer's favorites ; 
and, where the best of them are chosen as 
the well-heads of genius, we know not 
that we can direct to a much higher or 
purer source. But, though the powers 
of Ariosto and Spenser were indeed 
amazing,—though their genius was gold, 
pure gold,—yet their imitators, many of 
whoin are much better known and more 
popular than their immortal originals, 
have debased and wire-drawn the sterling 
Ore into glitering, but worthless, tinsel, 
These are the very worst of all models, 
and, we are happy to say, Mr. Edmestoa 
has avoided them : he has filled “ from a 
purer spring, on holier ground ;” and 
deserves the arprohation of the lovers of 
genuine poetry. His volume also exhi- 
bits several specimens o{ that tone of 
feeling, half gloom and half gaiety, with 
which, we believe, n0 maa of genius is 
unacquainted. We select the follow 
ing :— 

THE WORM. 

Enjoy, vain man, the feast to day, 

The present hour will soon be past, 


The laden board will pass away, 
The worm will feed on thee at last. 


Quick circle round the goblet flood, 
To-day the banquet brims for thee ; 

To-morrow he wil! pledge thy blood 
In dark sepuichral revelry. 


Rich are the dainties that he knows, 
From beauty’s pale lip sips the dew ; 
Diets upon her velvet rose, 
And eats the heart of valour through, 


He shall impress an icy kiss, 
Where warmer lovers vainly sighed; 
The secrets of that heart are his, 
Where never yet ebserver pryed. 


tot. 3.) 


And, if within the sage’s brain 
Of learning past remaineth aught, 

He'll wander through and through again, 
And traee the labyrinth of thought. 


Yet start not, slumberer, he will creep, 
Lighter than feather, o’er thy breast ; 
Sor mar one moment of thy sleep— 
A harmless, inoffensive, guest. 


VUnfelt, as Time's light shadow flies, 
E’en wo thyself the change unknown; 

The worwn that gnaws, and never dies, 
Ents in living breasts alone. 


eas 


From the Panorama, Feb. 1818, 


POET LAUREAT. 

Of this well-known office in the King’s 
household, Sir John Hawkins in bis 
“ History of Music,” observes, that there 
are no records which ascertain the origin 
of the institution in this kingdom, but 
many that recognize it. There was a 
Court Poet as early as the reign of Hen- 
ry III. Chaucer, on his return from 
abroad, first assumed the title of Poet 
Laureat, and in the twelfth year of Rich- 
ard the Second, obtained a grant of an 
annual allowance of wine. James the 
First in 1615, granted to bis Laureat a 
yearly pension of 100 marks; and in 
1630 this stipend was augmented by let- 
ters patent of Charles the First, to 1001. 
per annum, with an additional grant of 1 
terce of Canary wine, to be taken out of 
the King’s store of wine yearly. 


THE CELEBRATED BEETHOVEN. 


This great composer, whose original 
and finished productions are so much ad- 
mired and sought for by musicians, re- 
sides at present in Vienna, the city where 
Haydo passed the greater part of his life, 
and where Mozart, under the patronage 
ofthe Emperor Joseph II., composed 
some of his best works. Vienna, there- 
fore, has had the honour of receiving 
within its walls three Musicians the great- 
est that ever existed ; men who have re- 
fined and exalted their art in the highest 
degree, and who will mark out to future 
times a true Augustan age of music. 
Beethoven is about 50 years of age, and 
enjoys excellent health. He is unfortu- 
nately afflicted with deafness, but not to 
such a degree as former accounts had led 
us to suppose: he'is able to converse 
readily with the aysitance of an ear trum- 
pet; and an ingenious artist is contriving 
aa apparatus of the same nature to be fix- 


Origin of Poet Laupeats— Beethoven, the Composer. 
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ed to his piano forte, which will facili- 
tate his musical studies by enabling him 
to hear more distinctly the sound of his 
instrument. He has never been married, 
is uf retired habits of life, and is said to 
be somewhat uncouth in his manners ; 
he is passionately devoted to bis art, and 
is revered by all who know him as a true 
man of genius.. His mind has a strong 
tincture of independence: though far from 
rich, he cannot be induced to compose 
on any other suggestion than those of his 
own mind. An English gentleman, a 
great amateur, lately at Vienna, was anx- 
lous to obtain some compositions from 
so greata master,and offered him, through 
the medium of his physician and must in- 
timate friend, a carte-blanche as to price 
for any number of symphonies he chose 
to write; unfortunately, he ventured te 
prescribe, as a model of their construction, 
the first and second of the author, which 
are in a plainer style than the rest. Becth- 
oven could with difficulty be brought to. 
the proposal; but when he found the 
condition that was tacked to it, he said 
very drily to the physician, “ When [ am 
unwell I take your advice ; when I com- 
pose I take my own;” and would not 
bestow any farther notice on the propo- 
sition, Since the Continent has been ia 
a pacific state, he has been visited by 
musicians from this country and every 
part of Europe, led by a veneration for 
the man, and a desire to profit by his re- 
marks. ‘The boldness, the fertility of his 
inveotion, the splendour of his composi- 
tions in general, are well known ; but we 
believe that it has not before been obser- 
ved that his early pieces are scarcely less 
finished than his later ones: by a happi- 
ness which is quite uncommon, he seems 
to have appeared at once in full perfec- 
tion. 
——ia 


From the Literary Gazette, Dec. 1817. 


MENDICANT INGENUITY. 

Two men, who were apprehended at 
Gainsborough on the 5th Nov, for se.ling 
crackers, being put into prison until the 
next morning, exhibited an instance of 
mendicant ingenuity on the prison wail 
as foliows :— 


Farewell, my friends, for I must go, 
Crackers have proved my overthrow ; 
Take my advice and tell] no more, 
But beg your bread from door to duor. 
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OLD MORALITIES. 

The Parisian theatres now abound with 
pieces not much unlike the sacred myste- 
ries with which dramatic representations 
commenced in the darker ages of Euro- 
pean society, The old “ moralities” are 
eclipsed by The Maccabees, The Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, The Prodigal Son, 
and several other pieces founded on pas- 
sages of the Holy Scriptures, 


i ia eee 
HOW TO LOOK FOR LOST PROPERTY. 


A countryman had driven his horses 
into the woods to graze, and when he 
¢ame in the evening to drive them home, 
a grey horse was missing. He looked 
a great while for him, and ran about the 
neighbourhood to no purpose. At 
length he met a man on horseback, and 
asked him if he had seen his grey horse. 
——“No,” said he, “but have you 
looked for him?”—“To be sure,” 
answered the countryman, “every 
where.”—*“ Every where,” answered 
the horseman; “have you looked for 
him in the crow’s nest on that tree ?”— 
“No,” said the countryman, ‘bow 
should he come up there ?”—* That is 
all the same to you,” replied the other, 
“only climb up; one must lock for lost 
things where there is the least reason to 
expect them; if they were in the place 
one supposes them, they would aot be 
lost."—-The countryman, who had no 
answer to make to this, began climbing 
up the high tree; and when he had 
hardly got half-way up, he cried out 
joyfully, “I have found him, I have 
found hin !"—*So I thought,” said the 
map on horse-back, and rode away. 
Now the countryman had not indeed 
found the horse in the nest; but as crows 
build upon the highest trees be could 
overlook the whole wood, and then saw 
his horse grazing ina field beyond it. 

DR. DWIGHT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
aIR, 
Tu your Magazine for September last, 


Varieties, 


[vor 8 


“ The nature and Design of Infidel 
Philosophy ; containing a summary 
view of the principles of modern infidels, 
and a sketch of the opinions of ancient 
philosophers on the subjects of religion 
and morals,” 

The above pamphlet has passed 
through three éditions in this country, 
and is well deserving the attention of 
young persons more particularly ; for, 
although it is cheap in price (two shil- 
lings,) it is “ rich in matter,” and proves 
to demonstration the necessity and ad- 
vantages of the Christian revelation. 

Oct. 30. B. F 
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Lines written on the Walls of his Cell 
in Newgate, by John Vartie, executed on 
Thursday, Dec. 11, 1817, for a forgery 
on the Gravesend Bank. 

Thou hapless wretch, whom justice calls 
To breathe within these dreary walls;: 
Know, guilty man, this very cell 

May be to thee the porch of hell ; 

Thy guilt confess’d, by God forgiven, 
Mysterious change ! it leads to heaven. 


From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817, 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


The superiority to all selfish conside- 
rations which characterizes maternal ten- 
derness, has often elevated the conduct 
of women in low life, and perhaps never 
appeared more admirably than in the 
wile of a soldier of the 55th regiment, 
serving in America during the campaign, 
1777. Sitting in a tent with her bus- 
band at breakfast, a bomb entered, and 
fell between them and a bed where their 
infant lay asleep. The mother begged 
her spouse would go round the bomb be- 
fore it exploded, and take away the ba- 
by, as his dress would allow him to pass 
the narrow space between the dreadful 
messenger of destruction and the bed. 
He refused, and left the tent calling to 
bis wife to hasten away, as in less than a 
minute the fuse would communicate to 
the great mass of combustibles. The 
poor woman, absorbing all her care in 


you have given us an interesting me- anxiety to save her child, tucked up her 
moir of that great and good inan, Dr. petticoats to guard against touching the 
Dwight, late president and professor of bomb, snatched the unconscious inno- 
Divinity of Yale-college, in America ; cent, and was hardly out of reach, whea 
but in the list of his publications, I do all the murderous materials were scatter- 
Dot perceive any mention of the follow- ed around. Major C— of the 55th 
ing tract :— regiment hearing: of this action, distia- 


voL. 3.] 


guished the heroine with every mark of 
favour. She survived many years to la- 
ment his fate at Fort Montgomery, in 
the following month of October. 


FIELD OF BORODINO. 


“On descending froin Gorrha to the 
village of Borodino we lighted upon a 
foreigner who was sitting in a meditative 
_ posture on the banks of the Kolagha. Io 
a place so unfrequented a casual rencon- 
tre is an introduction ; we addressed our- 
selves to the stranger, and were received 
with great politeoess ; though startled at 
our sudden appearance, he seemed pleas- 
ed at an opportunity of finding any per- 
soa to whom he could communicate bis 
thoughts, and entered into conversation 
without reserve, He informed us he was 
2 native of Poland, who had served as 
an officer in Sebastiani’s division at the 


Mr. James's Visit to the: Field of Borodino.—Memorabilia, 
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battle of Borodino, where he was struck 
by a ball during the attack upon the cen- 
tre ; and being left wounded on the field, 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, and 
sent to Archangel. Now at liberty, he 
was returning to his native country, and 
happening in his route to pass over this 
place, had stopped to survey the field of 
carnage. The spot on which we stood 
was the same where he had received his 
wound ; and he had been sitting, he 
said, nearly an hour, tracing in his mind, 
the various images of the past. He was 
unable to tear himself away; the view 
made such an impression on him as quite 
bewildered his ideas; and when he look- 
ed on those fields, now so tranquil, and 
so differeut from the tumultuous scene 
they before exhibited, it seemed as if his 
former recollections were but the memo- 
ry of a dream.” 


re ee eel 


MEMORABILIA. 


From the Monthly Magazine, January 1817. 
SHOWER OF RED RAIN. 
A Remarkable phenomenon took place 
at Gerace io Calabria, on the 13th 
of March, 1813. The circumstance is re- 
lated by Professor Sementini of Naples. 
The wiod was westerly, and heavy 
clouds gver the sea were approaching 
the land. About two hours after noon 
the wind fell, and the sky became quite 
dark. The clouds assumed a red and 
threatening appearance, thunder follow- 
ed, and raio fell, which had a red colour 
from a mixture of red dust. The inhab- 
Itants were alarmed and flocked to the 
churches, conceiving that the end of the 
world was come. ‘I'he red dust was 
very fine. It became black when ex- 
posed to a red heat, and etfervesced 
when treated with acids. Jts constituents 
were silicia, carbonate of lime, alumina, 
iron, and chromium. What renders this 
rain the more remarkable is, that the 
constituents of this red dust are the same 
nearly with one of the varieties of the 
meteoric stones, 
DIVING BELL. 

The precise uses to which the Diving- 
Bell bas been applied, in the construc- 
Son of the new wharfin Plymouth Dock 
Yard, are, perhaps not generally under- 

L ATHENEUM. Voi. S. 
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_ stood.—The old jetty Platform at the 


Master Attendant’s Stairs, was built 
upon piles, driven into the ground, about 
five feet asunder, which having given 
way in a direction towards the harbour, 
it became necessary to erect a new one. 
The idea of an immense wharf formed 
of solid masonry, was then conceived 
and acted on. The workmen who de- 
scended in the Bell had to fasten machi- 
nery to the ends of the piles, and thus 
they were in succession pulled up.—In 
driving new piles, as a foundation for 
the masses of stone, a machine, not un- 
like the guillotine, is used, a very heavy 
weight being alternately hoisted up, and 
suffered to descend on the head otf each 
pile, which when driven to a proper 
depth, is cut off by the Divers in the 
Bell. 
NEW €OMFT. 

Dr. Olbers discovered a new comet 
at Bremen on the Ist inst. (Dec. 1817,) 
in the western shoulder of the serpent be~ 
tween the stark,and the star ]0-4 of Bade’s 
catalogue. Itis small but brilliant, par- 
ticularly towards the centre, and requires 
a powerful telescope to render it visible, 
At fourteen minutes past 7, mean time, 
its ascension was 253° 6’, its declination 
north 9° 14’: its rotatury monog io the 
direction of eust and west 


4 Diseases of Manufacturere— Mademoiselle Paradis, &¢. ‘(vor. Se 
ers, in particular, are remarkably stout, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. florid, and fat, even to obesity : the ef. 

arm, ; fluvia of fresh-killed meat seems to put 

IT is a melancholy reflection, that the stomach into a state to receive and 
nost of the comforts and luxuries of acsimilate a great quantity of nourish- 
ivilized life are obtained at the expence ment ; probably also nutriment may be 
f the health of those by whom they are absorbed by the skin in handling raw 
nanufactured:—indirectly unwholesome meat, Persons much employed in cook- 
—by confinement, constrained attitude, ing grow fat from similar causes. The 
ind want of air and exercise ; of di- effuvia of fish is also very salutary. The 
ectly—by pernicious effluvia, and in- electric fluid imbibed during the dreas- 
haling small particles of matter into the ing of horses is highly invigorating, —the 
Jungs. Persons employed in cotton and gmell of the stable was formerly errone- 


DISEASES OF MANUFACTURERS. 


other manufactures suffer severely ; are 
in general dwarfish, pale, and feeble ; 
aud sometimes become deaf and blind, 
from the incessant noise and straining of 
the sight. Weavers have generally flat- 
tened chests, sallow countevances, and 
emaciated limbs. Birmingham and 
Sheffield workmen exhibit bronzed fa- 
ces, green hair, red eyes, and smoke- 
dried skins, Needle and pinmakers gen- 
erally become soon consumptive ; the 
process ef pointing them is particularly 
injurious to health ;—few persons con- 
sider this, or set a proper value on pins: 
® pin passes through eight or nine hands 
before it comes to use, and is then care- 
lessly thrown away and wasted ;—there 
might be probably a saving of one-third 
of the consumption of pins, with a little 
care and attention. Khe painter's or 
the lead palsy, the miller’s asthma, the 
chimney-sweeper’s cancer, are well- 
known diseases ;—to which a long list 
might be added. The workmen in un- 
wholesome employments* soon become 
pallid and emaciated ; and, if not early 
cut off by disease, seldom attain to old 
ace. 

The employments directly conduc- 
ive to health are those of agriculturists, 
butchers, fishermen, and grooms. Butch- 


© Cutlers, brazicrs, platers, japanners, mirror-mak- 
ers, lapidaries, glase-makers, stone-cutters, masons, 
plumbers, painters, printers, colouregrinders, flax- 
dressers, feather-dressers, hair-preparers, carpet and 
woolien-cloth makers, sawyers, tea-warc-housemen, 
siniths, iron forge-men, &e.—The superior health of 
the lower classes is @ most erroneous idea; hard la- 
bour and inanition are as fruitful sources of disease as 
luxury and indolence. The rich are morc subject to 
some diseases, the poor to others : the former to gout, 
—nervous, stomach, and liver complaints ; the latter 
to ague, low fever, catarrh, rheumatism, scrofula, 
cutaneous eruptions,—and beeome aged in appear- 
ence twenty years sooner than their superiors. 


ously supposed to beso. Dec. 1817. 
one => 
POWERS OF BLIND PERSONS. 


To the Editor efthe Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 


THE alledged faculty of distinguish- 
‘ing colours by the touch, so cele- 
brated in Miss M‘Evoy, of Liverpool, 
reminds me of Mademoiselle Paradis, 
daughter to the secretary of his imperial 
Majesty. At three years old Mademoi- 
selle Paradis lost her sight by the small- 
pox ; but, through the unwearied at- 
tention of her mother, became highly 
accomplished in music and in needle- 
work. She could trace a pattero on 
muslin by placing her finger before the 
needle when working ; and, if in colour- 
ed silks, knew not only the hues, but 
the different shades of each. By a set 
of boards, made for the purpose, she had 
learnt arithmetic ; and, with printing- 
types, communicated her thoughts on 


Paper. 
here is now a blind clergyman in 
Scotland, a proficient in arithmetic and 
in mathematical calculations. By means 
of aset of boards be demonstrates the 
most abstruse and difficult theorems. 
He is likewise versed in ancient and mod- 
ern languages and literature, being en- 
dowed witha retentive memory, and 
happy in a brother who has spared no 
exertion toimprove his talents, My in- 
ducement in offering these particulars 
for the Monthly Magazine, is to acquit 
Miss M‘Evoy of the ungenerous sus- 
picions J have heard some people ex- 
ress, and, to encourage the relations of 
blind children to undergo the labour of 
supplying them with intellectual occu- 
pation, to compensate for visual enjoy- 
ments. Jan, 1817. 
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_—aaiiea 
From “% Time’s Teleseope.” 
Now the golden morn aloft weather. The heat of the sun raises a 
koldeassionta Segre wing. - moist, elastic vapour, which fills and ex- 
She weoes the tardy spring} tee pands certain vessels in plants, and thus 
Till April starts, and calls around gradually enlarges their bulk ; while the 
i ee from the ground ; colder air of the night condenses and 
y o'er i seene : ; 

pee ace digests the matter which has been raised, 


IF there has been a medium proportion 
of easterly winds in the previous part 
of the winter, the month of April may 
be expected to be mild, with gentle 
showers; thus affording to vegetables 
an abundant supply of water, which is 
so indispensably necessary to their ex- 
istence. The many thousand tribes of 
vevetables are not only formed from a 
few simple substances, but enjoy the 
same sun, vegetate in the same medium, 
and are supplied with the same nutri- 
ment. It is, indeed, wonderful that all 
orders of vegetables are produced from 
fonror five natural substances, viz. caloric, 
light, water, air, and carbon. How 
admirable, then, must the formation of 
those organs be, which, by their peculiar 
actions, shall produce such various modi- 
fications of these substances, so as to 
form the different colours, tints, odours, 
tastes, &c. of the vegetable kingdom! 
How surprising must be the progress of 
vegetation! How rich.the economy of 
pature ! 

Itis now allowed, that there is both a 
vital circulation of the juices in vegeta- 
bles, and a large perspiration from their 
pores ; which latter is become a subject 
of great curiosity and importance, from 
the succesaful labours of those who have 
cultivated this part of natural philosophy. 
The circulation in plants is strong in the 
spring, and languid in the winter; in 
some it 3 so forcible and abundant, that, 
if their vessels are opened at an improper 
season, they will bleed to deuth, as 
when an artery is divided in the human 
body. If the finer spirit evaporates 
from a plant, and it bas no fresh supply, 
it becomes instantly flaccid and fading, 
as an animal body dies with the departure 
of its breath. 

The process of vegetation is forwarded 
in a wonderful manuer by the vicissitude 


of day and night, and the changes of the 


and so confirms the work of the day. 
We complain of cold blasts and clouded 
skies, by the intervention of which vege- 
tation rapidly advancing is suddenly 
stopped and seems stationary: but this 
may be wisely ordained by Providence ; 
the growth of herbs may be too hasty ; 
they are weak in substance, if they are 
drawn forward too fast. A cold season 
prevents this too hasty growth; asin the 
moral world some seasonable disappoiut- 
ment may give a salutary check to an 
aspiring mind, and establish it in wisdom 
and patience. Even the roughest mo- 
tions of the elements have their uae. 
Winds and storms, which agitate the 
body of trees and herbs, loosen the earth 
about their roots, and make way for 
their fibres to multiply, and ta strike 
more kindly into the soil, to find new 
nourishment. ‘Thus is nature more 
effectually progressive when it seems to 
be stationary or even retrograde ; and ail 
things work together for good; which 
they could never do but under the foresight 
and direction of an all-wise Providence. 

But above all, the showers of heaven, 
concurring with the sup, promote the 
work of vegetation. They keep the 
matter of the soil soluble, and conse- 
quently moveable; for salts cannot act 
but in a state of solution; they furnish 
matter for an expansive vapour, which 
acts internally and externally; and, 
what is but little understood, though 
equally worthy of admiration, the rain 
brings down with it an invigorating 
ethereal spirit from the clouds, which 
gives it an efficacy far beyond all the 
waterings which human labour can 
administer, 

The arrival of the Swallow about the 
middle of this month announces the 
approach of summer, and now all Nature 
assumes a more cheerful aspect. The 
swallow tribe is of all others the most 
inoffensive, harmless, entertuining, and 


76 Naturalists’ Diary. (vor. $ 
social: all, except one species, attach Virgil, Horace, Catullus, and Ovid, 
themselves to our houses, amuse us follow the example of the Greek poets, 
with their migrations, songs, and marvel- and perpetuate this classical error, which 
ous agility, and clear the air of gnats and pervades almost all the descriptions of 
other troublesome insects, which would, the nightingale in the modern poets. 
otherwise,much annoy and incommode us. Some of the early English poets, how- 

The return of the swallow, as well as ever, have delineated this songster from 
of the numerous singing birds, which fill natare, rather than from the descriptions 
our woods, and ‘ pour their little throats’ of the antients ; Chaucer calls her note 
in praise of their great Creator, demands ‘ merry ;’ and Isaac Watton, a writer 
from usa grateful welcome. of genuine feeling and classical simplici- 

The next bird which appears is that ty, adds another testimony to the cheer- 
sweet warbler, the molucilla luscinia, or ful note of this bird : ‘* He, that at mid- 
nightingale. Although the nightingale night, when the very labourers sleep se- 
is common in this country, it never visits curely, should hear, as | have heard, the 
the northern parts of our island, and is clear air, the sweet descants, the natural 
but seldom seen in the western counties rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, or in doubling of ber voice, might well be lift- 
Wales ; though it annually visits Swe- ed above earth, and say, “ Lord! what 
den. It leaves us sometimes in the music hast thou provided for thy saints 
month of August, and makes its regular in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
return in the beginning of April. such music upon earth.”’” 

So various, sweet, and continued, are Jt is remarkable, that many of the 
the notes of this bird, that the songs of gay and brilliant birds of America are 
other warblers, taken in their utmost ex- destitute of the pleasing power of song, 
tent, appear despicable when compared which is so peculiar a charm to the 
with those of the nightingale. His vari- groves and fields of Europe; yet the 
ety seems inexhaustible ; for be never notes of the Mocking-thrush of America 
repeats the same notes, the same time, at are said to be of a livelier nature, a bold- 
Jeast servilely ; and, if the same bar be er strain, and of a more varied richness 
heard twice, it is always upon a differ- and force of tone, than the nightingale’s, 
ent key, and with new embellishments. It sings both by day and night; and 
This great Coryphzus of the spring, as generally seats itself at the top of some 
often as he prepares to conduct the bymn small tree, where it exerts a voice so 
of Nature, begins by feeble, timid, and powerfully strong, and so sweetly melo- 
indecisive tones, as if to try his instru- dious, as to charm, even to rapture, those 
ment. By degrees, he assumes more who listen to its lays. If we may rely 


confidence, becomes gradually more 
warm and animated, till, at last, like the 
antient musicians, he captivates and over- 
whelms his audience by the full exertion 
of his astonishing powers. 
This bird’s fame for music is often 
fatal to its liberty. In order to secure 
Its song, it is frequently made a prisoner ; 
and the greatest part of what is written 
on the subject, is with a view to instruct 
ita tyrants how to perpetuate its slavery. 
From the time of Homer (Od. T. 


on the attestations of those who have re- 
sided on the western continent, all the 
thrilling sweetness and varied modula- 
tion of the nightingale must yield to the 
transcendent music of the sougstress of 
America. 

The spring flight of pigeons (colum- 
be) appears in this month, or garly in 
the next. Pigeons are very prolific ; 
they have but two at a time, and will 
breed seven or eight times in the year : 
the species called monthly pigeons pro- 


518) to the present day, the poets have duce young ones almost every month. 
ever considered the nightingale as a mel- From one pair of these birds it is com- 
ancholy bird, and the tragic fable of puted, that, if properly managed, the as- 
Philomela still continues to be associated tonishing number of 14,760 may be oh- 
with this bird. A&schylus, Sophocles, tained in the course of four years. Mr. 
and! Euripides, all concur in describing Gooch says, that maoy dove-houses pro- 
the nightingale’s strains as fraught with duce anaually one hundred dozen young 
melancholy. pigeoas. 
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| From the European Magasine, November 1817. 
THE BRIDE’S DIRGE. 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


[By the Author of Hoheneim, Legends of Lampidosa, 
the Hall of Flowers, &c.] 


The Western Islanders imagine that an apparition re- 
sembling a Mermaid, called Flora,or the spirit of the 
Green Isle, always precedes the death of a young 
and levely Bride. This Apparition has been lately 


eect. 
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VOICE said from the silversea, 
“Woe to. thee, Green Isle !---woe to 
ee!” 


The Warden from his watch-tow’r bent, 

Bat land, and wave, and firmament, 

So calmly slept, he might have heard 

The swift wing of the mountain-bird.—- 

Nor breeze nor breath his beac® stirr’d, 
Yet from the nofathom’d caves below, 

Thrice came that drear, death-hoding word 
And the long echoes answered, “ Wor!” 


The Warden from his tow’r looks reund, 
Aod now he hears the slow waves bringing 
Each to the shore a silver sound,--- 
The Spirit of the Isle is Singiog.--- 
In depths which man hath never found ! 
—When she sits in the pomp of ber ocean-bed, 
With ber scarf of light around her spread, 
The mariner thinks on the misty tide, 
He sees the moon’s soft rainbow glide? 
Hersong in the noon of night he hears, 
And trembles while his bark he steers.— 


FLORA’S SONG. 


T come in the morn !---I come in the hour 
Wheo the blossoms of beauty rise, 
I gather the fairest and richest flower 
Where Heaven’s dew purest lies. 
Then rest thee, Bride ! 
In thy beauty’s pride, 
Thoe wilt rest to-night by Flora’s side! 


The eye I touch must be soft and blue, 
Asthe sky where the stars are gleaming 3 
And the breast must be fair as the fleecy clouds 
Where the ange!s of bliss lie dreaming : 
And the spirit within as pure and bright 
As the stream that leaps among tufts of roses, 
And sparkles along, all life and light, 
Then calm in its open reposes. 
Ah !—-rest thee, Bride ! 
By thy trae love’s side, 
To-morrow a shroud his hope shall hide! 


I saw them wreathing a crown for thee, 
With the riches of empires in it; 
Bat thy bridal robe was a winding-sheet, 
And the loves that crown’d thee eat to spin it. 
They beep with garland thy purple bed, 
And flower on earth they found thee ; 


Bat ev’ry flow’r in the wreath shall fade, 
Save those thy bounty scatterd round thee. 
Yet sweetly sleep, 


While my hour I al 
For angels to-night shall watch and weep. 


O Green Isle !---woe to thy hope and pride ! 
To-day thy rose was bright and glowing ; 
The bud was full, the root was wide, 
And the stream of love around it flowing +--- 
To-morrow thy tower shall stand alone, 

Thy hoary oak shall live and flourish, 
Butthe Dove from its branches shall be gone, 
The Rose that dech’d ite stem shall perish. 

* © * 


Nov. 6th, 1817. Vv. 
ome 
From the European Magazine.. 
THE FESTIVAL OF NAURUZ* 
(By the same.] 


A hes moon of Nauruz silvers yet 
Spahaun’s high tow’r and minaret ; 
Eight times the golden bow! has pour’d 
Red nectar on the banonuet board, 
Aud nymphs with purple feet have wav'd 
Their locks in myrrh and amber lav’d. 
Lah Ilah !.... thrice the holy song 
Has rung Shah Sephi’s bow’s among 3—- 
He sleeps on woven down reclin’d, 
While bath'd in balm, the sacred rose 
Around his perfum’d pillow glows, 
With Shirauz silver clusters twin’d: 


Soft sounds her slumb’ring ear surprise--- 
A form in youthful beauty bright, 
Comes like the dream of rich delight, 

Seen by the love-warm’d poet’s eyes. 
Such formstheir gracious vigil keep, 
When rose-lipp’d Houris whisper sleep. 


‘6 Whence, and what art thou, form divine ?”’--- 
“¢ T was, I am, and shall have been! 

A vague unearthly form is mine, 
Dimly thro’ painted shadows seen. 


“* J was the Future /---I have slept - 
Unknown since Time himself was born, 
When on the sun’s first glorious moro, 

Prophetic Allah paus’d and wept. 


He saw me in the depths afar 

' Of dark and drear Eternity ; 

And ere he shap’d the earliest star, 
His changeless mission gave to me. 


No longer veil’d, no Jonger dumb, 
I visit thy desiring eyes, 

From the wide atone of things to come, 
Where Happiness for ever lies ! 


Her shape, her presence, and her place, 
Men doubt, yet her existence feel ; 

Thought cannot fix, nor Reason trace, 
The giances which her throne reveal. 


In one pure beam of seeming white, 
The rainbow’s richest tints they find ; 

Aad Peace, the soul’s unsullied light, 
Is ev'ry ray from beav’n combiu’d : 


* On the eve of thie festival, the Persian sovereign 
was visited by a beautiful stranger, who replicd, 
when questioned, “I was the Future, I am the 
Present,.and shall be the Past.” 
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But when and where!..... I come to bring 
New treasures from the lap of Fate; 

Yet thou wilt ask anotherspring 
To opea Joy’s still distant gate. 


fam the Present !---Now I lift 
The veil which hid my shining brow: 
That holy veil was Wisdom’s gift, 
Tho’ cluster’d roses crown me now. 


Thou hear’st not while on flow’rs I tread, 
How swift my down-shod feet are gones 

Thou seest my silver pinions spread, 
Forgetfal how they waft me oa! 

To-morrow, silent, sad, and cold, 
I join the throng of ages Past : 

And none shall find the threads of gold 
Wove in the veil by Fancy cast 

O’er dim anshap’d Futarity, 

When Youth aod Pleasure smil’d for thee ! 

Age, weeping Age, shail strive in vain 

To weave that precious veil again. 


¥ go, and those who watch my track 

Thy boanties and thy pomp shall praise ; 
But thou unheard shalt call me back 

Agaiu on vanish’d joys to gaze. 
Thy scimitar may stamp my name 

n earth in adamant or brass 

In vain !---thy tow’rs of weaith and fame 

To darkness with thyself shall pass : 
Alike thy sceptre and thy tomb 
Shall moulder in oblivion’s gloom. 


But, in a tablet never trac’d 

By mortal eye or mortal hand, 
Thy deeds are graven undefac’d. 

Till by rewarding Allah scann’d: 
Hein the fading rainbow writes 
The record of man’s brief delights ; 
But in the blest eternal Sua 
Preserves the fame by Virtue won. 


Farewell :---the fated hoar is near 
When I and all the Past shall rise 
Before assembled myriads’ eyes, 
The fiat of our Judge to hear : 
Truth shall unveil his throne, aod men 
Who fear him now, shall know him then ! 
* «© * © @& © j 
——> 
Yrom the London Literary Ovrette. 


POETIC FEELING, 


On Reading the Query-~‘ In what consists the 


Essence of Poetry ?”—-in the last. Number. 


HEN the fountain of thought seems de- 


serted and dry, 


Where springs then its source, and from whence 


its supply? - - - - - 
Or how the sensations that sleep in the mind, 


From the the rude mass of chaos their order 


should find ? 


Thus bards have presom’d some invisible power 
Presides in, and prompts too, the fortunate 


our 
When the visions of fancy soft steal on the soul, 


And sway o’er the passionsa witching control, 


Thoughts rash on the mind in the language of 


Song. 
And bear in their impulse the feelings along. 


The life of the patriot--the death of the brave-- 


The tumult of battle---the perilous wave ; 


The salties of mirth, or the deep shaces of woe, 
Tinge the colours of thought, like the radiant 


bow 
As in gay or in solenm gradations ay rise, 
A cloud u’er the earth or a ray from Ld 


e skies. 


Frem the Monthly Magazine, Jenuary 1818. 


PHELAN AND SUSAN. 
A TALE. 


By Joxn Parwanrneg, Esqurne. 


(‘This Tale is formded on an affecting and interestingr 
event, which happened on board the Swallow sloop 
of war,in a most gallant and sanguinary actiong 
which she maintained off Frejus, with a superiax 
force, and is recorded ia Bell's Weekly Memengor, 
of Saturday, August 16, 1812.J 

> | WAS on the hostile coast of France 

The Swallow spread her sail 
To brave the howling, wintry blast, 
Or court the summer gale. 
To her no danger broughta dread, 
No adverse wind could blow, 

Tho’ its wild wing in tempest swept, 
That bore her to a foe. 

Among the bravest of her crew, 

Where all were truly brave, 

Young Phelan stood-—-with Lifey’s stream 

He sought the ocean wave. 


Good humour on bis comely brow 
Had stampt her image bright ; 

The foremost he io mirthfal jest, 
As foremosfin the fight. 


To love the stoutest heart mest bend, 
And Phelan had a bride, 

Whom Erin, long for beauty fam’d, 
Might jastly deem her pride. 

The courtly dame to her might well 
The wreath of beauty yield, 

Nor’d notin luxury’ gay parterre—- 
A lily of the field. 

None e’er her faultless form beheld, 
But own’d that she was fair ; 

Tho’ he that Jook’d into her heart 
Saw fairer beauties there. 

When Phelan left the nuptial couch,-—- 
From Love’s soft pleasures flew, 

To meet his country’s foes in fight, 
And Susan bade adieu ;: 


She bege’d, as kneeling on the deck, 
She might his danger share ; 

His gallant captain she besought, 
And dropt the pleading tear. 

Stern Discipline at first refas'd, 
In peremptory strain, 

But, to the brave and gallant breast, 
Can Beauty plead in vain? 

Receiv’d on board, with grateful hearg 
She fearless plough’d the wave ; 

Nor once the generous chief repents 
The kind conseat he gave. 


Does sickness quail the hardy breast 
That fears 00 mortal foe, 

She watches at the hammock’s side, 
To soothe the seaman’s woe. 

Persuasion spoke in Susan’s voice, 
Who wayward man commands; 

And Med’cine’s nausevus bitterest draught, 
Came sweeten’d from her hands. 

Did dire disease o’er life prevail, 
The passage safe she show’ds 

Her piety the polar star 
That steer’d him to his God. 

No eye licentious ever rests 
On Susan’s gbowing charms ; 

An angel minist’ring she seems, 
And Vice itself disarms. 
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Bach hosom own’d the sacred shield 
That Virtne o’er her spread, 

And tongues, tho’ all enus’d to prayer, 
Pray'd blessings oo her head. ; 


Ove summmer’s morn, as rose the sun 
Above the eastern wave, 

One general high-exulting shout 
The gallant seamen gave. 


For to! it gilds a foeman’s sail, 
Slow stealing under land, 
Where Frejas’ ramparts rising near 
The sabject waves command. 
“A sail-—a sail!” ** Your canvas spread, 
Catch all the winds that blow ; 
Fer action clear!” the captain cries, 
“ Hoist out the boats and tuw.” 


“ Another sail !---another yet !’’ 
The watchfal seaman cried. 

“ Three sail—each equal us in force,” 
The captain now replied, 

* Are fearful odds! but say, my lads, 
Say, shall we tight or fly 2” 

A shout declar’d the brave resolve 
To conquer or to die ! 


* Then be it so,—-to quarters beat, 
Aad bere we wait the foe ; 

The Swallow never strikes her flag, 

Thu’ Fate may lay it low.” , 

Nail’d to the mast, the sieig wind 
Its crosses proud display’d, 

As conscious of the gallant crew 
That fought beneath its shade. 


New lovely Susan came en deck, 
To stand at Phelao’s side, 
Bat to the sargeon’s aid assign’d, 
The wife obey’d and sigh’d. 
The distant thunder of the war 
At first assails her. ear ; 
apd loader bursts the roar-~- 
The conflict is more near. 


The ship now tremblesevery beam, 
Asche ber ligbt’ning pours ; 

Like pattering hail against her sides 
The grape-shot fall in showers. 

Tf Susan heavw’d the timid sigh, 
‘Twas Phelan woke her fear; 

If fled the roses from her cheek, 
They strew’d the fancied bier. 


Now many a wounded seaman brave 
Their messmates bear below ; 

From many a ghastly gaping wound 
She saw the life-stream flow. 

From many a dying hero's brow 


She w-p’d the damps of Death ; 
Aod many a gallaat beart she cheer'd 


In life’s last fleeting breath ; 


Embalm'd with Friendship's tenderest tear 
he corse uf many a friend; 
Wheu from the slaughter-loaded deck 
These direful soauds descend 


“ Phelan is wounded !”—up she springs 

And rolls her trengied eye ists 
Rains the deck---in mortal pangs 

Her dearest Phelan lies. 

Clasp’d iu her arms, his dying form 
As to her bosom prest ; 

His death-dall eye bespoke the soul 
A longing lingering guest. 

“Cheer ap, my busband, cheer!" she cried, 
“ We are not doom’d to part !” 

Tootrue she spoke,---for wing'd with fate, 
4 ballet reach’d her heart. 
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O kindest Fate! that spar’d the pang, 
The keenest pang of Death: 

Their last sighs mingle, as to Heaven 
They yield their parting breath. 

The hardy seamen gather round, 
And o’er the faithful pair, 

From eyes that were unus’d to weep 
Fell Pity’s tenderest tear. 

Whilst on the conquer 'd yielding foe, 
The mingled glance is flang, 

Of grief aad vengeance,-— Victory’s shout 
Dies faalt’cing on the tongac. 


@ CE 


From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817. 


‘sEVENING HOURS.” 


: These Peems are written by a youth, between the Care 


ly ages of fifteen and niveteen: they ure intercvsang 
on that account, as well as for their merit. Some of 
them possess a melancholy feature, but it is in the 
plaintive that this young poet scems most to excel ; 
and, indeed, we have ever thought that style the 
most harmonious to poesy.—It has been our peculiar 
province ever to be indulgent to rising genius, and 
to endeavour to build up that name which, though 
possessing talents, is too often destitute of celebrity 
aud high renown; and we strongly recommend 
(while we would wish many a poetaster to lay down 
his pen) to the author of Evening Heure, an unremit- 
ting cultivation of a talent which promises soon to 
place him amongst our best modern poets.—Thougt 
the following Ode is more irregular than Oda 


| should be, in general, yet this extract we foand o- 


tremely beautiful. 


TO GENIUS. 


ora ! whoon the rugged brow 

Of some stupendous mountain lov’st to 

dwell, 

And o’er the blue wave bending low, 
Watching the waters as they flow, 

Delight’st to see the foaming billows swe'l-- 
Or, turning up the fitful eye, 
Where roll the dark clouds in the sky, 
As the wing’d storm is passing by. 

Dost muse as well--- 


Bear me to the wild-flower seat, 
Where never yet the velvet feet 

Of dappled deer have learned to sttay, 
Aud scarce Apollo kens the way : 

Or, if I may not daring soar 

Beyond the tempest’s maddcning roar; 
Beyond where winged lightnings part, 
And Jove’s own awfal thunders start ; 
Bryond the sun’s diurnal sphere, 

And far ahove the rojling year-— 

Oh! grant me in some lonely case, 
Just where the rippling billows lave, 
And bound upon the stony beach, 

But dare not to the entrance reach, 

To sit, and think, and ponder o’er 
Deeds that are past, and days of yore-— 
The ancient minstrel’s breathing lay-— 
The warriors arm’d for dreadful fray--- 
The lover’s melaucholy tomb-- 

The mouldering monastery’s gioom-- 
Till all of Gothic grandeur spread 

Its chivalry around my head, 

Aud all iny soul ts fit to be 

Iospir'd, and harmonized by thee. 
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M-thinks my soanting lyre should make ‘ - 
Sweet music an the rocky shore ; 
While laagiing ligat-lipp’d ny mphs awake, 
Aad every inmost cave explore. 
Before the earliest beam of morn 
Gilds the green wave where Ganges flows, 
Or ere the dew forsakes th: thorn, 
Or blushes paint the opening rose, 
Breathe in my soul the magic spark— 
The unseen, intellectual ray--- 
Ilume the now chaotic dark, 
Aad chase these earthy dregs away ! 
Oh then, nor folly’s vacant smile, 
Nor haughty ignorance, nor rage, 
Nor flattery’s bland delusive wile, 
Though each should tempt me for an age, 
Shoald tara my feet, my eyce from thee— 
No---to thy garmeut’s hem I'd cling, 
And shut each ear to vanity. 
@ 


FRo™M “ RETROSPECTION.” 


Just as the traveller, when his toils are past, 
His own howe rising to his view at last, 
Feelsa new energy inevery vein, 

Aad in the transport quite forgets his pain, 
lergets how many weary miles he stray’d 
O'er barren hills, along the sunny glade, 
Fels on his lips the mother's kiss imprest, 
And seems to clasp his infants to his breast--- 
So he who through this irksome vale 0° tears, 
‘This pilgrimage of life, reviews his years, 
Straying perchance, oa some endearing spot 
Taat was not, could not, ne'er would be forgot, 
Must feel within him every joy retarn, 

Sweil in his boson, in his memory barn, 

And circling like the life-blood in his heart, 
‘To the cold woe-worn pulse fresh fire impart 5 
Smooth on his time-cuch’d brow the marks of 


e, 

And with vafantile scenes his soul engages 
Pleas'd he forgets the lapse of years between, 
And scems to be ouce more as he had been. 

Are such the shadows of the past ? oh give 
Them alway; to remain---long as I live 
VU cherish their remembrance, and wear 
It as an amulet against despair |” 


TO THE SPIRIT OP POESY. 


Spirit? be my companion, for I love, 
Thoush young, to wander in the sacred haunts 
Wuere thou detight’st to dwell---the tangling 

wood 
The shade embosam’d in the forest depths— 
And at the hallow'd hour, when the round 


Moov 
Shines throuzh the lofty arches, and Jong aisles 
Oc uature’s own cathedral--- 
I'm told ‘tis all) romance---noaght but the 


reams 
OF visionary youth-—then he itso; 
Luese are the dreams [ love, and if I fail 
To picture thee, in all thy varied charms, 
As l would woo thee, ’tis the head or hand, 
Not the enthasiast’s heart, must wear the 
shaine. 
Spirit! L love thee to idolatry ; 
Tae aged pilgrim, claspiog in his arms, 
After long journeying, and successive toil, 
Cn Caleary’s top, a relic of the cross, 
Scaice fecls so mncb devotion. 
Foc thee I woald keep vigils from the hour 
OF silent calm till the faint streaks of dawa 
Prelude the coming of the risen day. 
For thee I'd steal me from the busy world, 
And cast awav its siren blandishments, 
Yea, dash untasted from my averted lip 
The sparkling cup that Pleasure in her hand 
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Holds, and proclaims so joyous---let me start, 
With thee and Fancy, through the pathless air, 
And wing my way o'er boundless solitudes, 
Beyond the regions of the central sun, 

To whert the Deity enshroaded sits 

Io his own glory on the sapphire's blaze, 
And learn hew angels alate their praise.” 


——— 
From the Monthly Magazine December, 1819. 


LINES, 


WRITTEN ON READING LALLA Rooks. 
Taomas Furionea. 


H! Moore, there are those that have 
thoughtfally said, 
Tuat genase was given thee in vaio, 
While Z ie dreams of depravity baunted thy 
And imourity prompted thy strain. 
There are those, who in feeling ne'er went 
with the throng, 
That thy taste and thy talent could own ; 
That couldédwell with delight on the turns of 
thy song, 
But the subject displeas’dtbem alone. - 


Let them look on the lays of thy childhood no 


Br 


more 
Let them search not the sins of thy youth ; 
But turn to the strain thou hast venter’d to 


pour 
O’er the followers of freedom and truth : 
Let apy gize on the volume here given to the 
view, 
Whose spirit shall new ages illame, 
When the eye, in whove light it first fourish’d 


aod grew, 
Shall be clos’d in the night of the tomb. 
Let them learn from young Azan the fervor of 


love, 
Aad the brightoess of truth, and the spirit of 
bravery ? 
From the Peri, the joys of the blessed above, 
And from Hafed the hatred of slavery. 
And, oh! when they taru from the soul-mov- 
ing lay, 
If their hearts are as cold as the poet first 
found them, 
May the day-star of freedom ne’er lighten 
their way, 
Or rapture or love never sparkle around 
them. 
a= 


From the Monthly Magazine, December 1817. 


EPIGRAM, 


Gn the Return of the Fruttless Embassy te 
China, in consequence of Lord Amherst refu- 
sing to comply with the Custom of the Cvun- 
try, by knocking his Head nine times against 
the Ground. 

T has often been said, “If to Rome you 
must $0, 

Yoa should do just exactly as Rome’s people 


oO 

Should the Pope from the foot of his throae 
pop his toe, 

Tis an honor esteem’d te salute it we know : 

And, if to St. James's grand court you repair, 

The kissing of hands is the etiquette there ! 

Then why should Lord Amberst his noddle 


profound, 

Refuse for to knock nine-times-nine ’gainst 
the ground ? 

Tho’ the custom scems odd, whosoe’er might 
bezin it, 

No Larw.could have happen’d if nothing was 
in it! Est Sint. 


Leamington Priors ; Aug. 1817. 
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BURGOING’S LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, January 1818, 


OWEDENBORGIANS—SUPERSTITION OF GUSTAVUS III.—ZXTRAORDINARY APPARITION.~—RE- 
MARKABLE FORRWARNING OF THE DEATH OF THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF BADEN. 


The following is one ofa series of Letters on Sweden 
written by Baron de Bourgoing, whose Travels in 
Spain are well known, and who was some years 
ance French ambassador to the court of Dresden. 
As poltucal considerations forbade the publication 

- of them in their primitive form during the dominion 
of Napo!eon, the author employed M. von Gochaus- 
sen of Gotha to give them, by transtation and a few 
alterations, the disguise of aGermun original. Bour- 
goings manuscript was secured by the French gov- 
ernment, together with all his other papers, after his 
death at Carlsbad in 1811, and has not yet been re- 
covered by his family. The subjoined letter, con- 
taining much curious information, is consequently 
telected from some fragments of the translation 
which are left in the hands of M, de Gochhaussen. 


To my Friend Sch.... 
Stockholm, 1803. 

VV HOEVER supposes that Sweden- 

borg has many adherents in his na- 
tivecoantry would probably be egregiaus- 
ly mistaken. They are either very rare 
here, orconceal themselves under the most 
impenetrableveil. [nseveral towns where 
Jhave resided, 1 have become acquainted 
with scholars, naturalists and philoso- 
phers, (in the better sense of the term,) 
whose sentiments respecting Sweden- 
borgianism invariably coincided with 
yours and mine. They could scarcely 
bame a dozen persons who were known 
for certain to belong to that sect. Of 
number three or four live at Stock- 

m. 


Of one of these last I made enquiry 
M Actusencoum. Vol. 3. © Tees 


on the subject myself, but he evaded all 
explanation and merely observed, that 
Swedenborg, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, was a very learned 
and excellent man, but had many extra- 
ordinary notions, which, however, were 
very excusable as they injured nobody. 
In his youth, he said, he had often heard 
Swedenborg deliver lectures on subjects 
of natural philosophy and natural history. 
‘© On such occasions,” continued he, ‘it 
frequently happened that S. suddenly 
stopped, rose with a smile and look of 
pleasure, made a low obeisance to be- 
ings visible to himself alone.—* They 
are spirits, he would then say, ‘ who 
visit me as they pass—I cannot heip 
shewing them how highly I appreciate 
their attention—now they are gone again 


and I can proceed.’ Accordingly,” con- 


cluded my informant, “ he would then 
very coolly resume the thread of his dis- 
course.” —Another and a very decided 
Swedenborgian was named to me, but 
he was almost as invisible as the spirits 
with whom he communed. I met with 
him accidentally from home. He was 
grave but by no means shy, and spoke 
with modest reserve on several serious 
suljects. He seemed to me to bea very 
worthy virtuous man ; but I could not, 
without manifest indecorum, advert 
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while in his company to the object of with the powers of the spiritual world : 
my curiosity. and it is certain that he frequently con- 

Though I have not yet met with any sulted a prophetess, named Arfwedson, 
anaes Swedenborgians in Sweden, 1 who was living till some time after my 

ave nevertheless discovered that out of arrival at Stockholm. 

Sweden this sect bas very zealous ad- It is not less certain that this same 
herents ; that they are to be found in woman warned him, previously to his 
Paris and some other cities of France, in journey to Italy, before the year 1782— 
Switzerland, and particularly in England. consequently not post factum—to be- 
I have even seen some letters from them, ware of red clothes ; and that the first 
in which they very anxiously enquire person he afterwards met with in clothes 
whether the sacred flame is wholly ex- of that colour, was the very Count Rib- 
tinct in its native home—whether the bing, who twenty years later belonged 
doctrine of the new kingdom yet has to the number of his assassins, but who 
power—whether there are yet hopes of at that time was in great favour at court, 
the re-establishment of the eregetic so- on account of the intimacy which subsis- 
ciety, and other things of the same lu- ted between his mother and the mother 
minous nature to the uninitiated like of the monarch. 

myself. These letters contained this To take off something of the wonder- 
farther singularity ; besides the ordinary ful from this circumstance it is necessary 
date they had another, probably peculiar to add, that the king went up to the 
to this sect. Thus, one of the year count, to whom he communicated the 
1802, was likewise dated, In the year piece of advice which he had just re- 
45 since the Last Judgment. Who ceived, and pretended to laugh at it: 
would have supposed that this event but still his aversion to this favourite dat- 
happened in 1757 ! ed from that moment, and may,partly 

From the circumstance that in 1790, serve to explain how Ribbing became 
one August Nordensciold (for the rest, one of the bitterest enemies of Gustavus. 
aman of polished manners, and who The king’s fears of meeting with red 
filled with great credit the post of Swe- clothes were manifested on several sub- 
dish agent at Hamburg) dedicated to sequent occasions. During his residence 
Gustavus ITT. a work on the Church of at Rome, he went to pay a visit at the 
the New Jerusalem, some have pretend- Vatican, where he was received by two 
ed to infer that the King himself favour- cardinals. At the sight of them he start- 
ed Swedenborgianism. Nordensciold ed back, recollecting that he had forgot- 
very seriously assures his majesty in this ten the protecting talisman which he 
book, that if he protects this churcb, his was accustomed to wear at his breast in 
name will live like it to the remotest a little satin bag. Without venturing 
ages. Gustavus however, in accepting to advance another step, he dispatched 
the dedication of this book, did no more Count Taube, one of his most confiden- 
than afford an additional proof of the tial attendants for the tutelary amulet 
tolerance of his mind, which led him to which he hung round his neck, and then 
treat the doctrines of Swedenborg, like proceeded with coldness and ¢ourage. 
all others, with indulgence: his person- On his return to his hotel he bad to en- 
al creed, neither sufficiently firm nor de- counter a new alarm, being informed 
cisive, was a problem even to those with that a stranger in a red coat was waiting 
whom he was most familiar. The king forhim. ‘The king however soon re- 
would never suffer the christian religion covered his composure, when he recog- 
to be scofled at. He seemed tonumber nized in the dreaded traveller Count 
it among those things which ought rath- Axel Ferson, who being just then mak- 
er to be respected than minutely criticiz- ing the tour of Italy, had come to Rome 
ed and investigated. to pay his respects to his sovereign. 

He was nevertheless a friend of the The preceding facts relative to Gus- 
wonderful, and even addicted to super- tavus III. may perhaps have drawn 
stition. He believed not only in a fu- from you many a smile at the \veakness 
ture state, but also in the probability of of the human mind ; but I have some- 
holding intercourse in the present life thing stillmorecextraordiaary in reserve. 
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—There lived at Stockholm a Fislander himself in haste, being closely watched 


named Biornramm, who was employed 
ia translating the ordinances written in 
Swedigh, into his native language. He 
was a simple, modest man, who had no- 
thing of the charlatun about him. With- 
out the slightest knowledge of chemistry 
or natural philosophy, he possessed one 
of the most singular talents that can be 
conceived—that of opening doors, how- 
ever securely locked, without keys or 
apy othar instrument than a sharp-point- 
ed piece of wood. This he put into 
the key-hole, made the sign of the cross 
upon it, pronounced a few words and 
the door immediately flew open. Per- 
sons of the highest credibility, and con- 
sequently the very reverse of credulous, 
have assured me that they have witnes- 
sed this with their own eyes ; and that 
the massive doors of churches were 
thrown forcibly back as soon as he had 
applied bis charm. These witnesses 
merely remarked that Biornramm held 
in his hand a brown polished stone, 
with the composition of which they were 
unacquainted. 

The king had heard much of this ex- 
traordinary man, who, very different 
from the obtrusive quack, sought to avoid 
celebrity as much as possible, led an ex- 
emplary life in peaceful retirement, and, 
like another Porteus, could scarcely be 
induced without force to exhibit proofs 
of bis talent. Gustavus wished to be- 
come acquainted with him, and apprized 
him of his intention to satisfy himself re- 
specting the reality of the wonderful 
property ascribed to him. The king, 
at the same time intimated that, to guard 
against deception, he should not inform 
him either of the day or hour fixed for 
the experiment. He nevertheless signi- 
fied that an old ruinous church, near the 
palace of Gripsholm, where the court 
thea resided, should be the scene of op- 
erations—a piece of intelligence which 
it would have been wiser to withhold ; 
but I repeat the story a3 I have heard it. 
From this moment,-as may naturally be 
supposed, the church was strictly guard- 
ed to prevent all access, Divine service 
had for some time previous ceased to be 
held in it. In the middle of the night 
one of the courtiers suddenly appeared 
before Biornramm’s door. He was 
obliged to rise from his bed, to dress 


all the time by the royal messenger, who 
returned to the carriage with him, and 
away they drove. 

Early ip the morning they reached 
Gripsholm. The king, five of his most 
confidential friends and Biornramm pro- 
ceeded to the church. The latter told 
them that he would cause a figure to ap- 
pear, which should be seen by them suc- 
cessively : and that this figure would 
show itself to them all with the same 
features, but in a different attitude to 
each. He was not provided either with 
any instrument (at least not that could 
be perceived) nor with any chemical in- 
gredient. After pronouncing some un- 
intelligible words, he took one of the 
party after the other by the hand, and led 
them to acorner of the church, where 
they beheld a human figure, standing up- 
right, motionless, but with the eyes open 
and all the appearance of life. It seem- 
ed to be a youth of fifteen or sixteen, 
and was covered with a white loose gar- 
ment, nearly resembling the surplice of 
an ecclesiastic. One of the spectators 
saw only that part of tbe figure from the 
arms upward ; another only the lower 
half: from the others different portions 
were concealed, as if alternately enve- 
loped in a kind of vapour : but all six, 
upon comparing their observations, agreed 
in having seen a youth standing upright 
and dressed in white. Biornramm 
could not have produced each of these 
successive chanzes by means of a new 
process, for as soon as one of the spec- 
tators had considered the apparition at 
his leisure—(for which purpose each 
was allowed from six to eight minutes— 
time enough to guard against all delu- 
sion of the senses) B. led him back by 
the hand to his place and returned with 
another to the corner, 

The youthful figure was surrounded 
by a luminous circle, and Biornramm 
had emphatically desired the party not 
to approach too near, but above all not 
to touch it, declaring his firm conviction 
that a violent electrical shock would be 
the consequence. His earnestness made 
a due impression, and each complied 
with these directions. At length they 
departed ; the spectators astonished at 
what they had seen, questioned one 
another on the Qui bono? of such a 
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miracle, the fact of which they could net 


deny, and still less account for. 
Shake your head as you please, my 


dear, cautious, incredulous friend—and just now alluded, 


to increase your surprise, J shall add that 
all these particulars were related to me 
in a very small select circle, and that too 
by one of the six eye-witnesses who is 
far from being eitber a gossip or an en- 
thusiast. 

The same Biornramm, as I was assur- 
ed by persons of equal credibility, pos- 
sessed other extraordinary properties of 
this kind, for which he himself could not 
account, merely observing, that “ they 
were given to him by God and were not 
for the vain, dogmatic, self-sufficient phi- 
losopher, who wishes to know the bot- 
tom of every thing.” For the rest he 
was far from boasting of these wonder- 
ful talents, which he exercised very re- 
luctantly, often declining solicitations to 
that effect, with the reinark that “ it 1s 
wrong to tempt the Almighty.” Some- 
times, however, he complied, and what 
sights were then seen the following ac- 
count of an eye-witness will evince. 

In the middle of a dark room he pla- 
ced a wooden table, which had no metal 
about it, and upon which were set three 
candlesticks of ivory or porcelain. He 
then pronounced some words, on which 
brilliant lights of different colours issued 
from the chinks of the doors and win- 
dows ; and after dancing round the 
spectators, settled upon the candlesticks, 
and diffused in the room as strong a light 
as if it had been illuminated by a great 
number of candles. 

At another time he took a flint and 
steel, and struck one against the other 
in the same manner as we do to produce 
fire ; but instead of the latter there ap- 
peared a luminous figure, which was at 
first visible in one corner of the room, 
and at another stroke changed its place 
in the twinkling of an eye and was seen 
in another corner, at a third appeared on 
the ceiling, &c. 


I looked stedfastly at the narrators of 


these wonderful stories to discover whe- 
therthey might not perhaps be deranged, 
Or atteinpting to impose upon my cre- 
dulity ; but I know for certain that they 
were neither the one nor the other. 

The disbelief of these facts is attended 
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Vision of Charles XI. respecting the deposition of Gustavus IV. [vow S 


them : and merely to doubt them with 
the incredulous philosopher is but a sor- 
ry shift. The eye-witness to whom i 
while beholding these 
singular sights, asked himself :—Sogno 
o son desto ? I put the same question to 
myself while listening to him, and you 
will probably repeat it when you are 
reading this. 

It seems as if the pretended existence 
of miracles and the belief in them had 
been of long standing in Sweden. The 
first and a very striking instance is the 
vision of Charles XI. which is said to 
have apprised him of the melancholy 
fate of his sixth successor. Whether de- 
ception or not—so much is certain, that 
it long preceded the announced event. 
J have read the report written in the 
Swedish language, and drawn up under 
that monarch, who was not considered 
as a visionary, respecting the wonderful 
spctatacle which he is said to have wit- 
nessed. This document, unique in its 
kind, long unknown except to very tew 
persons, has excited general sensation 
since the commencement of the present 
reign. The young king, disposed to 
gloomy ideas, and believing that he was 
born under an unlucky planet, has fan- 
cied that he discovered in this vision a 
prophecy which he is destined to fulfil,* 
and I know several here who share his 
uneasiness on that subject. ‘This cir- 
eumtsance served only to heighten my 
curiosity. I have therefore procured’ a 
copy of the report which I regard as 
belonging to the history of superstition, 
and inclose it for you, that you may in- 
troduce it into your Archives of human 
Follies + 

I cainot forbear adverting to another 
vision of infinitely more modern date. 
It occurred during my residence in Swe- 
den, and is much more authentic than 


— 


® The reader will consider this passage as the more 
remarkable when he recollects that it was written six 
years before the deposition of Gustavus IV. to whom 
$t relates.—Editor. 

+ As this vision has since become more generally 
known by means of the public prints, it may without 
impropriety be omitted. It is likewise known that 
the authenticity of the documents has been recently 
impugned in Sweden itself, and as it appears, on 
pretty strong grounds.—Note by Mf. von Gochhaussen. 

Mr. James in his Travels in Germany, Sweden, OCey 
published last year, has given a translation of this cu- 
document evidently froma French version of 


with difficulties as great as the belief in he sane.—Editers 
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Forewarning of the Death of the Prince of Baden. 
the preceding: at least, as far as I have in his uniform, blue and red? ' Well 
been able to learn, the facts connected just now as I cast my eye on yonder 
with it are incontestable. door, I saw the prince enter at that game 

You know that the hereditary prince door in his other uniform, green with 
of Baden and his consort, together with yellow. He looked pale and languid, 
their eldest son and one of the princesses, dropped down and disappeared. It was 
after paying a visit to the Empress of no illusion. Engaged as I was with 
Russia, passed ‘some time with their roy- you, I certainly was not thinking of the 
al daughter and son-in-law, at Stock- priace at the moment.- I pay no more 
holm, where they were treated with the regard to presentiments than yourself. 
tenderest affection, Gladly would their but I durst wager that we shall soon lose 
Majesties have detained them fora lon- his Highness,”--The Countess wasshock- 
ger period, but the season advanced and ed: it was but too evident that the Count 
they were desirous of reaching their own was not in jest. Both of them, while 
dominions before the winter, They they remained at table were almost whol- 
nevertheless yielded to the solicitations ly silent, and on rising, mutually promis- 
of their children to spend another fort- ed not to mention the circumstance for 


night with them at Gripsholm,* and ac- 
cordingly went thither in the beginning 
of December 1801. 

These fourteen days were a continued 
series of festivities ; and it seemed as if 
both thé illustrious families were desir- 
ous of thus stifling the pain of their ap- 
proaching separation. One evening—it 
was the last but one before the intended 
departure of the travellers—they were 
sull seated at dinner, which had been 
uousually prolonged, amidst the effusions 
of gaiety and the most unreserved fami- 
larity—circumstances which I purpose- 
ly mention, to prove that there was noth- 
ing likely to excite gloomy presentiments 
— This evening Count F*#***, a man 
possessing a remarkable flow of spirits, 
was conversing with the amiable Count- 
ess G. who happened to be placed next 
to bim. Nearly opposite to them sat the 
hereditary prince of Baden with a look 
of the atmost cheerfulness, Count F'** 
*** abruptly stopped in his discourse 
and turned pale. ‘* What is the matter 
with you 2” said the Countess, who ob- 
served him change colour. ‘ Nothing 
—nothing at all!” replied the Count 
evasively.—** For God’s sake, speak ! 
your sudden change of colour, your ab- 
rupt stopping—yll this is not natural !” 
—Yielding at length to the importuni- 
tes of his fair neighbour, the Count 
spoke as follows :—** You see here be- 
fore us the hereditary prince of Baden, 


* Let me remark by the way, that Gripsholm 
though an aneient building, is by no means, as Acerbi 
says, “ without doors or windows.” As the court now 
divides its time between Steckholm, Drottningholm 
tad Haga, Gripsholm is very rarely visited by it. 


the present, to any person whatever. 

Unfortunately they were bound but 
for too short a period by this promise. 
Two days afterwards the hereditary 
prince set out from Gripsholm for Arbo- 
ga. He was driven by the most expe- 
rienced of the king’scoachmen. By the 
way the borses slipped upon some ige 
and fell ; the coachman lashed them with 
his whip to make them rise ; the ani- 
mals threw themselves on their sides and 
the coach was overturned into the ditch. 
In consequence of this accident the 
prince was seized with apoplexy, of 
which he had previously manifested no 
symptoms, unless corpulence and a rud- 
dy complexion might be considered as 
such. 

As soon as intelligence of this event 
reached Gripsholm, the king and queen 
prepared to set out for Arboga, Count 
Jie ****, conceiving thathe wasno longer 
bound by bis agreement with the Count- 
ess G. went to his majesty and said : 
“ Spure yourself, sire, the pain and an- 
guish of this journey, the prince’s last 
hour is come.” He then related to the 
king what he had seen two days beiore. 
Their majesties nevertheless adhered to 
their resolution ; they flew to Arboga, 
but arrived too late—the prince had al- 
ready expired. 

Judge as you please, my dear friend, 
of the extraordinary in this accident— 
but there is no denying it. I have used 
all possible means to come at the truth 
even- of the minutest oircumstance. Nei- 
ther must Sweden, notwithstanding all 
this, be regarded as exclusively the coun- 
try-of .appanitiops.and visionaries. Sim- 
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jlar cases are occurring every where, 
though they may perhaps make less noise. 
And what inference can be drawn from 
five or six such stories in the space of a 
century 2? Where isa country with a 
population of three millions, but contains 
a couple of hundred persons who imag- 


ine that they see spectres, and where 
you might not collect a dozen inexplica- 
ble histories of this kind 2 Go—TIJ will 
not say to Ftaly—but only to Miinich or 
Cassel, and I am certain you would 
then be less precipitate in forming an ex- 
clusively unfavourable opinion of Sweden. 


From the Literary Gazette, December 1817. 
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EDITED PROM MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS, BY ROBERT WALPOLE, M. A. 


“WORK more full of various and 

interesting information has not been 
offered to the perusal of the scholar, and 
man of letters in our remembrance. 

It is not easy to express the pleasure 
we have already received from it. The 
constant association with our earliest and 
purest ideas ; the re-opening of cham- 
bers in the mind which have long been 
shut, but yet contain some of the trea- 
sures of antiquity, as if hidden there till 
a spell brought them again to light and 
use ; the revival of all we have read and 
imagined of illustrious Greece, the cra- 
dle of the divine Arts and of diviner lib- 
erty ; the contrast with her modern con- 
dition and modern times ; the contem- 
‘gees of her architectural glories crum- 

ling into dust, of her matchless statues 
mutilated and defaced, of her heroic 
fields darkly to be explored in unknown 
lands, of her cities traced in ruined heaps, 
of her multitudes Jost in desolateness, of 
her free spirit sunk in slavery, and of 
her moral grandeur declined into barba- 
rism, is almost too overwhelming to our 
faculties, and we rather quail under a 
stupefying admiration of the whole, than 
feel competent to examine and appreciate 
the several parts— 

Of Mr. Walpole’s ability to execute 
this work, his profound erudition, his 
personal acquaintance with Greece, his 
family rank and consideration (affording 
access to the best sources of intelligence,) 
and his preceding publications give am- 
ple testimony. No man could be nam- 
ed more eligible to do justice to the 
task, What that task is the preface in- 
forms us. 

‘“¢ The information derived from those 
who visit various provinces of the Tur- 
kish empire is of a very different nature 
‘rom that which is collected in travelling 


through parts of civilized Europe. In 
the former case, we not only become ac- 
quainted with a people whose habits, in- 
stitutions, religion, policy, and usages, 
are entirely opposite to those which we 
find io Christian Europe ; but from re- 
searches connected with the geography 
and natural history of these countries, 
we are able to explain many passages of 
the sacred writers, as well as of other an- 
cient authors; the customs also and 
modes of life which still prevail in Syria 
and Egypt afford occasionally excellent 
illustrations of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
coins, vases, inscriptions, throw light on 
the state of the arts among the Greeks, 
on different parts of their history, and 
on the palzography and dialects of their 
language, 

“ But no person is qualified to pay 
equal attention to the various subjects 
which present themselves to his notice, 
in a journey through European and Asi- 
atic Turkey ; and any acquaintance with 
the geography, natural history, statistics, 


‘and antiquities of these countries is of- 


ten obtained with great difhculty, even 
by those who are best prepared to direct 
their attention to such pursuits. 

* A selection, therefore, from the 
journals of different travellers, may be 
the means of bringing together in a 
single volume a greater variety of infor= 
mation than we can expect to find in the 
work of any individual, 

“ Although, the publications of our 
Countrymen, as well as of others who 
have recently visited the Levant, have 
added so many valuable materials to 
those which we before possessed, relat- 
ing to different parts of the Turkish em— 
pire, yet the field of enquiry is so wide, 
that much remains still to engage the 
notice and attention of future travellers. 


ee 
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Our knowledge of these countries is nec- 
esarily acquired by slow degrees ; va- 
nous circumstances occasionally inter- 
rupt the researches of those who explore 
them ; some provinces in consequence 
of the want of an able and efficient sys- 
tem of government are exposed to the 
incursions of robbers and wandering 
tribes; through these the traveller is 
ohlized to pass in haste ; at other times, 
sickness, arising from: the heat of the cli- 
mate or the season of the year, impedes 
his progress, ‘The want of ready com- 
Munication with the inhabitants, togeth- 
erwith the ignorance and jealousy so 
frequently displayed by them, are obsta- 
cles to his acquiring the information 
which he seeks, To these we must add 
the dangers he incurs in exploring the 
more uncivilized districts of the empire.” 

“The observations of those whose 
papers are now published for the first 
time, are communicated either in the 
form of journals and letters, or detached 
Essays, There are advantages attend- 
ing each of these separate modes; in the 
former, the remarks of the traveller are 
given as they presented themselves to his 
mind on the spot, without any unneces- 
sary amplification or expansion ; and in 
adopting the latter method, the writer 
by subsequent reading and enquiry is 
able to bestow more attention on the 
subject, than is consistent with the form 
of a mere narrative or journal.” 

The editor proceeds, in this preface, 
to acknowledge his obligations to the 
individuals to whom he is indebted for 
the original and valuable communica- 
tions which appear in his volume. The 
Editor himself fills up all the chasms 
in these miscellaneous papers, comment- 
ing and throwing light upon the whole, 
connecting and illustrating them by ori- 
ginal observation, and, in fine, complet- 
ing a work uniquely various and com- 
prehensive. 

There is a preliminary discourse on 
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beauty, and all that youthful poets fancy 
when they love. New marshes now 
spread over it to a greater extent from 
year to year, and leprous affections have 
usurped the bloom of the Arcadian 
shepherd. 

“© A face furrowed with care, a body 
lean with hard labour, and scanty diet, 
represent the portrait of a modern Arca- 
dian. The residence of a number of 
hungry Turks, the vermin of the Pasha’s 
Court, continually oppresses this hapless 
people ; and they seem to exist only to 
furnish food to their lazy masters. 
Among the most powerful engines are 
the Codja Bashces, the treasurers of the 
district, or rather the collectors of the 
taxes, and the Bishops, whose places are 
all bought.” 

One other extract is a 

“ Note respecting the massacre of the 
Mamelukes by the ‘Turks in 1811; ex- 
tracted from a letter written by a gen- 
tleman in Cairo to the Hon. Frederic 
North on the very day on which the 
event happened :-— 

* Nothing can be imagined more 
dreadful than the scene of murder. The 
Mamelukes had left the Divan, and 
were arrived at one of the narrow passa- 
ges in their way to the gate of the cita- 
del, when a fire from 2000 Alhanians 
was poured in upon them, from the tops 
of the wall, and in all directions. Un- 
prepared for any thing of the sort, and 
embarrassed by the want of room, they 
were capable of scarcely any resistance ; 
a few almost harmless blows were all 
they attempted, and those who were not 
killed by the fire, were dragged from 
their horses, stripped naked; with a 
handkerchief bound round their heads, 
and another round their waists, they 
were led before the Pasha and his sons, 
and by them ordered to immediate exe- 
cution. Even there the suffering was 
aggravated, and instead of being instant- 
ly beheaded, many were not at first 


the causes of the weakness and decline wounded mortally ; they were shot in 
of the Turkish monarchy, which enters different parts of their bodies, with pis- 
Into too many topics to admit of our tols, or stuck with dacgers ; many strug- 
following it, though it is at once concise gled to break louse from those who held 
and replete with information. Weshall them ; some succeeded, aod were killed 
take the liberty, however, of extracting in corners of the citadel, or on the top 
two passages from it, which are episod- of the Pasha’s harem. Others, quite 
wal and curious, The first relates to boys of twelve or fourteen years, cried 
ancient Arcadia—the region of pastoral eagerly for mercy, protesting with very 
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obvious truth, that they were innocent 
of any conspiracy, and offering them- 
selves as slaves to the Pasha: all these, 
and in short, every one however young 
and incapable of guilt, or however old 
and tried in his fidelity, the most elevat- 
ed and the most obscure, were hurried 
before the Pasha, who steraly refused 
them mercy, one by one, impatient until 
he was assured the destruction was com- 
plete. Here, thea, is an end of the 
Mamelukes, and this is the Pasha who 
piques himself on hisclemency. I know 


nothing in the whole of this miserable 
scene more distressing than the situation 
of the wives of the Beys ; for to distin- 
guish in every particular, this tumult 
from all others, even the harems have 
not beer respected ; and these unfortu- 
pate women driven from their apartments 
which they thought a kind of sanctuary, 
and stripped of nearly all their clothes, 
deprived of every refuge, are all wan- 
dering, without, a protector, without a 
home, and even without bread.” 


To be continued. 
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Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori.-Guarini. 


Where the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 
LE CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE—centinued. 


Novertita 46. 


““ How a physician of Toulouse took to wife a 
niece of the archbishup. 


PHYSICIAN of Toulouse took 

to wife a gentlewoman of the 

town, who was niece to the archbishop. 
In two months after the marriage she 
brought forth a female child: the phy- 
sician shewed no symptoms of displea- 
sure on the occasion ; on the contrary, 
he comforted the lady, and demonstrat- 
ed, by physical reasonings, that the 
thing might very well be.* By these 
fair appearances he so tranquillized the 
lady, that she made no secret of the 
birth; and great attention did he pay her. 
“ When she was recovered, he took 
her aside, and said, ‘ Madam, I have 
aid you every attention in my power : 
I now entreat you, out of regard for me, 
to return to your father’s house, and I 
will take all possible care of your child.’ 
The matter made such a stir, that at last 
it caine to the ears of the archbishop that 
the physician had sent his niece away : 
he accordingly sent for him, and, as be- 
ing a great man, addressed him roughly, 
in haughty and menacing lancuage. ‘The 
physician let him talk, and then replied 
as follows: ‘* Sir, I took your niece to 
wife, thinking that my fortune was sulfi- 
cient to support and provide lor a fami- 
ly. My intentioa was to have one child 


* Mostrava ragioni sccondo Fisica, ehe ben poteva 
esicr sua di ragione. 


a year, and no more ; but the lady has 
begun to bring them forth at two months. 
Now really, if things are to go on at this 
rate, my property is not such as would 
enable me to maintain them; and it 
would by no means be to your credit 
that your relatives should come to pov- 

erty. Letme, therefore, beg the favour 
of you to bestow her on somebody that 
is richer than I am,—in order that [ 
may not bring disgrace upon the family.” 


Novetita 49. 


“ Of a bell that was put up in King John’s 
time. 


“Inthe days of John king of Atn,* 
there was a bell put up, which any one 
that had received an injury went and 
rang, and the king assembled the wise 
men, appointed for the purpose, that jus- 
tice might be done. It happened that, 
after the bell had ten up a long time, 
the rope was worn out, and a piece of 
wild vine was tied to it to lengthen it. 
Now there was a knight of Atri who 
had a noble charger, which had become 
unserviceable through age, so that, to 
avoid the expence of feeding him, he 
turned him loose upon the town: the 
horse, driven by hunger raixed his mouth 
to the vine to munch it, and pulling it, 
the bell rang. The judges assembled to 
consider the petition of the horse, which 
appeared to demand justice. They de- 
creed, thut the knight whom he had sero~ 
edin his youth should feed himin his 
old age,—a sentence which the king con — 
firmed under a heavy penalty.” 


® Anancient city of Abruzzo, — 
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Novetia 69. 
“ How Hercules went to the forest.t 

«“ Hercules was the strongest of men, 
end hud a wife that gave him much 
trouble : he set off one day, ona sud- 
den,t and went to a great forest-—where 
he found bears, and lions, and abundance 
of pernicious beasts, all of which he tore 
and destroyed by his great strength ; nor 
could any beast be found so fierce as to 
be able to defend itself against him. In 
this forest he staid a long time, and then 
returned home, with his clothes ull torn,|| 
and with lions’ skins on bis back. His 
wife went to meet him ia high spirits, 
and saluted him with, “‘ Welcome, my 
lord; what news ?” Hercules replied, 
‘have come from the forest, where I 
have found no beast so uatractable as 
thee, for I have beaten and got the better 
of them all; but thou hast gotten the 
better of me. Thou art therefore the 
strongest thing that ever I met with, 
since thou hast conquered him that has 

conquered every thing besides. ’’# 

Noveura 71. 
© How Cato. complained of Fortuae. 

“ Cato the philosopher, a very great 
man of Rome, being in prison, and in 
poverty, was talking with Fortune, and 
complaining greatly, and seid, ‘Why 
hast thou taken so much from me ?” 
Then he anewered for Fortene: to him- 
self, and said thus, ‘ My son, how deli- 
cately have I brought thee up, and giv- 
en thee whatever thou didst ask of me ! 
I have given thee the highest dignity of 
Rome : I have rendered thee master of 
many delights—-of grand palaces, much 
gold, fine horses and furniture. Now 
tell me, my son, why dost thou fret ?— 
because I am leaving thee?’ And Cato 
replied, ‘ Yes—I fret on tbat account.’ 
' And Fortune said, * My son, thou arta 
wise man: now only consider how ma- 
ny little children I have to maintain— 
wouldst thou have me to abandon them ? 
That would not be right. Ah! how 
many little children I have to bring up It 
My son, I cannot stay any longer with 


eee eather hes confounded Hercules with Sam- 
$ Prebably after come high words with his lady. 
gl oo mech pentize was enough to put any lady 
Borge yer epheers 
— Fortune seetas | quite distressed at ten aiseen ot 
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thee: do not fret, siice I have taken 
nothing from thee, for thou knowest that 
what thou hest lost was not thine. For 
that which may be lost cannot be called 
our own ; and that which is not our own 
doth not belong to us.’ >t 

Novetta 73. 

«4 story of a gentleman and his tenant. 

« A gentleman had a tenant who rente 
ed an estate of him: happening to go 
into that part of the country when the 
figs were just come into season, he saw 
a fine ripe one at the top ofa tree, which 
he caused to be gathered for him. The 
tenant thought to himself—since heseems 
to like them so mach, I will keep them 
for him ; and be was at the pains of 
fencing the tree round to preserve them. 
When they were ripe, he took his land- 
lord a basket-full, thinking thereby to 
get into his goed graces. But by this 
time the season was gone by, and they 
were become so abundant that they were 
given to the pigs, as it were. The gen- 
tleman, therefore, seeing these figs, 
thought himself affronted, and ordered 
his servants to bind the poor fellow, and 
to pelt them one by one in his face : 
whenever a fig came near his eye, the 
man cried out, the Lord be praised ! 
The servants, struck with the oddity of 
the thing, went and told their master, 
who asked why he thus exclaimed !— 
The man replied : ‘ Because, your bon- 
our, I had a great notion of bringing 
peaches, and, if I had, T should have 
been blinded by this time.” Then the 
gentleman began to laugh, and ordered 
him to be set at liberty, and to put on 
his clothes again, and made him a pres- 
ent, on account of the good thing he 
had said.” 

Novetta 75. | 
“Of the great slaughter that King Richard* 


« The good King Richard of England: 
once went beyond sea, with barons, - 
counts, and valiant knights, in a ship, 
without their horses, and arrived in the 
land of the sultan.t And, all a-foot as 
they were, he drew up his battle array, 
and made much slaughter of the Sara- 
RE 


¢ This atoical syllogism in the mouth of Fortune 
has here the effect of a most bitter srony. 

© Richard f. Coeur de Lion. 

+ in the time of our author it was 
ered beneath the dignity of a kni 
foot, but.it was not even sup 
capable of doing much exccu 2. 


not only consids ° 
t to combat on 
j wars 


infeaty 


90 Ancient Novels—The Beggars’ Feast—A long Story. [vou > 
cens, that the nurses say to the children sed appeared, and said : ‘ Send and see, 

when they cry, See! King Richard is sir, if that was possible, for the cherr y- 

a-coming, for they feared him worse than tree is famously fenced.'+ When Mes- 

death. It is said that the sultan, seeing sire Azzolino found it was so, he con- 

his troops fly, asked how many Chris- demned the accuser to pay a fine, be- 
tians they were who were making all cause he thought a fence was a better 
this slaughter: he was told that it was security than his protection ; and set 
only King Richard and his men, and the accused at liberty. 

that they were all on foot. Then said ‘To relate how he was feared would 

the sultan ; God forbid that sucha noble bea long undertaking :{ many are they 
fellow as King Richard should march that know it. But 1 will just mention 

on foot—and sent him a noble charger. how, when the Emperor || and he were 
The messenger took it, and said, ‘ Sire, riding out one day at the bead of their 

the sultan sends you this charger that men, they fell into dispute about which 

you may not be on foot.’ The king of them had got the handsomest sword, 
was as cunning as he, and ordered one and laid a wager about it. The Empe- 

of his squires to mount the horse.in order ror drew his from the sheath, and mar- 
to try him. The squire obeyed : but vellously was it decorated with gold and 

the animal proved restive, and, the squire precious stones. Messire Azzolino said : 
beiag unable to hold him in, he set off ‘Tis ae handsome, but a aa 

at full speed to the sultan’s pavilion. s0, thoug It 18 not so fine, and drew 
The sultaa expected he had got King it ; on which, six hundred horsemen 
Richard, but he was mistaken ; and so that were with him all drew theirs. 

a man ought always to distrust the cour- When the emperor saw this multitude of 
tesy of an enemy.” swords, he allowed that Messire Azzo- 

Nove.ta 83. lino’s was the best.” 


; Novetia 87. 
3 . ; : 
How Messire meer pacer @ great .. Of a courtier who aes : ‘story to which ais ; 


tras 

“ A party of knights and others were 
at supper one evening at a great house 
in Florence, and there was at table a 
courtier: who was a very great talker. 
After supper, this man began a story, 
and seemed as if he would never have 
done withit. A gentleman of the house, 
who had been attending to the compa- 
ny, and was probably rather hungry, 
addressed him by name, ‘ Whoever 
told you this story, did not tell you the 
whole of it.” * How can that be 2” said 
he. ‘ Because, (replied the other,) be 
did not tell you the end.’ This con- 
founded him, and he held his tongue.” 

Novetta 91. 
© Of the Fox and the Mule. 

“ Asa fox was going through a wood, 
he met witha mule. Having never seen 
one before, he was greatly frightened, 
and, running away, went to a wolf, and 
told him how be had found a_ most 
strange beast, the name of which he did 
not know. The wolf said, ‘J should 
be glad to go and look at him ;’ so they 
soon got upto him. ‘The wolf thought 


_  Messire Azzolino da Romano once 
caused to be proclaimed in his territory, 
and elsewhere, that it was his intention 
to do a great piece of charity, and that to 
all the distressed poor, both men and 
women, who should reprir on a. certain 
day to his meadow,* he would give a 
new robe, and plenty to eat. The news 
spread among them on all sides : when 
the day of assembly came, his seneschals 
went among them with robes and pro- 
visions, and made them all pull off their 
shoes, and strip to the skin, and theo 
they elothed them afresh, and gave them 
to eat. They wanted to have their rags 
again, but this was not allowed, for he 
had them all thrown on a heap, and set 
fire to, and he found afterwards in the 
ashes melted gold and silver more than 
sufficient to pay all the expence, and so 
he sent them about their business.” 

“In his time, a peasant laid a com- 
plaint against one of his neighbours for 
having stolen his cherries. The accu- 


¢ See the note to Novella 30 1n the last number. 


Una pictanza ; a portion given by charity. From 
tne word the term pittance, both in French and in our 
own language, is derived. 


* The capital of Ezzclino’s dominions was Padua, 
a city situated in the meadows of tie Po, 


+ li cirtegio ¢ fine mente imprunato, 
{4 Sarebbe gran tcia. 
yj Frederic IL. before alluded to. 
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him the greatest novelty he had ever 
seen. The fox asked him his name. 
‘Indeed, (replied the mule,) I do not 
recollect it just now, but, if you know 
how to read, ‘tis written on my right 
foot behind. ‘ Lack-a-day, (said the 
fox.) [ am an ignoramus, or I should be 
very glad of the information.’ ‘Oh, 
(said the wolf,) leave that to me, I un- 
derstand it very well.’ The mule ac- 
cordingly shewed him the hoof of his 
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hind foot, where the nails looked like 
letters: says the wolf, ‘I cannot very 
well make it out.’ The mule replied : 
‘Come nearer, for "tis in small print.’ 
The credulous wolf went close up, and, 
while he was poring over it, the mule 
gave him a kick on the head, which laid 
him dead on the spot. The fox march- 
ed off, saying, *‘ The learned are not al- 
ways wise, ”* 
* Ogni nomo che sa lettera non e savio, 
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RECENT JOURNEY 


TO MOUNT ETNA.* 


From the London Literary Gazette, Jan. 1818. 


b Rie Sica 6 heen following day, at sev- 

en in the morning, we 
were waked by the bright beams of the 
suo ; the sky was serene, and blue. A 
perpendicular column of smoke rose 
from Etna into the air. We got our- 
selves ready in haste, and, to the aston- 
ishment of the good Gemmeliaro, and 
every body at Nicolosi, we were mount- 
ed in an hour for the third time, to try 
our fortune once more against the vol- 
cano, which had hitherto been so im- 
practicable to our wishes. Accompani- 
ed by the friendly, sensible, und bold 
guide, Antonino Barbagallo, we left 
Nicolosi, and rode without stopping past 
the lava beds, to the Goat’s Cavern, at 
the end of the woody region. Here, un- 
der the agreeable shade of the oaks, we 
took a slight breakfast ; the lovely green 
of the forest blended with the purest 
azure of the heavens, and a shepherd 
played romantic airs on his flute, while 
his nimble goats grazed on a little spot, 
in the middle of the once fluid ocean of 
fire; the dark blue sea, mingled in the 
distance with the placid sky—Ob ! what 


delight then filled our souls! The faith-- 


ful mules carried us again through the 
intricate lava paths into the desert re- 
gions ; but this time we passed without 
visiting the fatal Grotto del Castelluccio, 
to the house of Gemmellaro, sometimes 
full of apprehension, as the clouds began 
again to cross one another rapidly ; but 
yet there were moments when the sky 
Was quite clear aad serene. | 


* Undertaken from Catania, by three Germaus and 
one Englishman, on the 30th and 31st of May, and Ist 
and 2d of June 1815. This tour, illustrated with maps, 


expected to appear at the Leipzig fair at Easter 
1818, 


Here, at Gemmellaro’s house, we al- 
ready enjoyed a part of the heavenly 
prospect which awaited us, over the sea 
and the whole island. The clouds float- 
ed rapidly in large masses, as if to a bat- 
tle; every thing was in commotion, and, 
most of all, our souls. Our excellent 
Antonino contrived to prepare for us, in 
haste, a little dinner. We soon had 
the snow and lava fields, at the foot of 
the immense ash cone, behind us, and 
now actually ascended it ; a troublesome 
way, as at every step we sunk in the 
loose volcanic sand, losing almost as 
much back as we gained forwards ; but 
joy gave us wings. Already we had 
passed over the beds of yellow sulphur ; 
already the ground under us began to 
feel hot in places, and to smoke out of 
many hundred little craters ; while round 
the summit itself the clouds sometimes 
collected in thick masses, and sometimes 
allowed us to see clearly the grand ob- 
ject of our wishes. At last the guide, 
who was some steps before us, called 
out, “ Behold here the highest crater :” 
these words gave us new speed, and in 
a few minutes we stood at the brink of 
this smoking caldron, the mouth of which’ 
has vomited forth mountains, some of 
which are larger than Vesuvius, or the 
Brock-en in Germany. 

We instantly determined to descend 
into the crater, and though our resolute 
guide assured us beforehand, that it 
would. now be impossible, as the smoke 
did not rise perpendicularly, but tilled 
the crater, he was willing to make a trial. 
We followed him a little way, but the 
thick, almost palpable sulphureous va- 
pour, soon ijnyoived us in a thick night, 
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and - would have burst ‘the strodgest tain, which has itself tisen eut of the 


u 

We then went up to the southern horn, 
end here lay astonished on the hot sul- 
phur, amidst smoke, vapours, and thun- 
der. The hot ashes burned us, the sul- 
phureous vapours stifled us, the storm 
threatened to hurl us into the abyss ; 
our souls were scarcely equal to the ir- 
resistible force of the sublimest impres- 
sions. In the vallies beneath, full of 
black lava and white snow, and over the 
bright surface of the sea, which looked 
hke a plane of polished steel, and seem- 
ed to lean obliquely to the sky, immense 
hosts of clouds sailed slowly along ; but 
when they came near to the volcano, the 
furious hurricane, in which we could 
scarcely keep our feet, seized them, and 
precipitated them with gigantic force ten 
thousand feet down on the plains and 
seas of Sicily and Italy. We then pro- 
ceeded round the edge of the crater to 
the northern horn : and here eajoyed a 
prospect, which in sublimity, and over- 
powering grandeur, doubtless exceeds 
any thing that the faculties of man can 
conceive. The clouds of smoke rose 
from the crater, where the raging storm, 
which, like artillery, or innumerable bells, 
drowned every other sound, rent them 
asunder, and, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, threw them into the abyss below. 
The poiated cone on which we stood 
was covered with a yellow sulphur, 
white salt, and black ashes. The sun 
appeared very strange through the yel- 
low sulphur, and gave to this singular 
picture such a terrible and savage tone, 
that in looking only at the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, we could not 
help fancying ourselves ia the horrid do- 
minion of the prince of the infernal hosts. 
Everywhere we belield the war of the 
elements, desolation, and conflagration : 
nowhere a living creature, or even a blade. 
of grass, which these contending ele- 
meats had spared. What a scene must 
it be, when the volcano throws the co- 
lumn of smoke and fire, which it per- 
haps raises from the bottom of the sea, 
twenty thousand feet towards the hea- 
vens ! 

But if we turo.our eyes to the die- 
tance, it really seems as if we. beheld 
here all the magnificence of the earth at 


earth, and has produced around itself 
many hundred smaller ones, clothed in 
dark brown ;—the purest azure sky re- 
poses over the land and sea ;—-the tri- 
angle of Sicily stretches its poiats to-. 
wards Italy and Africa; and we saw 
the sea flow round Cape Trapani. At 
our feet lay the bold rocks of the Kolian 
Islands, and from Stromboh a vast col- 
umn of smoke rose above the waves. 
The Neptunian and Hercean mountains, 
covered with the thickest forests, extend- 
ed before our eyes in all their branches 
over the whole island. ‘lo the east we 
saw, as on a large map, the whole of 
Calabria, the Gulph of ‘Farento, and the 
Straits of Messina. Bet how is it pos- 
sible to excite, in the mind of a person 
at a distance, even a faint conception of 
the innumerable brilliant colours of the 
sky, the earth, and the sea, which here 
almost dazzle the eye ? 

After we had contemplated this aston- 
ishing scene for about two hours, we 
quickly descended the cone toGemmel- - 
laro’s house, where we make the happi- 
est triumphal repast that was any where 
celebrated at that moment,—at least at 
so great an elevation. Antonino then 
sent the sumpter horses down to the 
Grotto del Castellucci by the other guide ; 
bat we ourselves took the direction ta 
the west, all with closed eyes, led by 
our guide, to the brink of the Val del 
Bue. We have already observed that 
this most horrid abyss that ever our eyes 
beheld, was caused by a subterraneous 
torrent of lava, which undermined all 
the mountains that stood above it ;— 
henoe the infernal brown-red colours of 
this precipice, which is many miles in 
leagth ; though we could not see any 
trace of vegetation, yet the diversity of 
tints was infinite. We relled dowa 
large blocks of lava, but they broke into 
dust before they had fallen one half of 
the dreadful way, and we did not hear 
them strike in their descent. Compared 
with this horrid cleft of the lava, even 
the abyss of the Rhine at the Viamala, 
in the Grisons, is pleasant and agreeable. 
Here we look, as it were, into the heart 
of desolation. While we were still con- 
templating this extraordinary valley, Et- 
na itself prepared for us a new and won- 


our feet, We overlopk.the vast moun» deeful sight, As the sun was descend- 
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inginto the western sea, the gigantic brought us in safety over the rugged 
shadow of the volcano projected for ma- fields of lava, in profound darkness,. 
ny miles over the blue sea, towards Ita- about midnight, to Nicolosi, where the 
ly, and then rose, like an enormous py- worthy Gemmellaro waited for us with 
rmid, high in the air, om the edge of impatience. Transported with our suc- 
the horizon, so that the stars apemed to cess, we filled him also with the greatest 
sperkle upon its sammit. pleasure, and it was not possible for us 

So ended this richest and happiest day to goto sleep. We spent the greater: 
of oar jouraey, and perhaps of our lives. part of the night rejoicing with him and 
We then mounted our mules, which our brave Antonio Barbugallo. 


ROME, NAPLES, AND FLORENCE, IN 1817. 


SKITCHES OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, ARTS, LITERATURE, &c, Iw Te2esE 
CKRLEBRATED CITIES § BY THE COUNT DE STENDHAL. 


From the Literary Gazette, Dec. 1817. 

THis is a very amusing book ; acquaintance, and though the ruling pas- 

amusing from the subjects at which sion is still strongly developed, we have 
it glances, and no less amusing from the a taste of other mutters, which are curi- 
thurdities which it contains. ‘The au- ous io themselves, and rendered more so 
thor talks & great deal about the beau- by the vivacity with which they are 
tdeal: he is himself exactly the English touched. 
beau-ideal of a clever, conceited, vola- ‘The author is such a hop-skip-and- 
tle, self-sufficient, Frenchman. We jump fellow, that it is not easy to follow 
bave 2 whimsical saying, “ the more you his motions ; and we are sure it would 
all, the more I wont come ;” which take us infinitely more time than we are 
may be parodied on M. de Stendhal for willing to bestow on his lucubrations, to - 
the more he sees, the more he wont think. endeavour to set them forth in any thing 
Were be to travel for nine hundred years like regular form. Apologising there- 
be would never be one whit the wiser, fore, for want of arrangement, we shall 
or the better able to put two ideas to- proceed to make a cento of extracts, 
gether and draw a right consequence which will show (as we think) that this 
fom them. He would for ever contin- ‘medley, with all its fantasticalness, is 
we to be a flighty genius, music-mad, one of the most agreeable, for light read- 
sentimental, imomoral, destitute of judg- ing, which has recently issued from the 
meot, flippant in proportion to his pre- press. 
judices, presumptuous in proportion to Our traveller in his peregrination met 
bis ignorance, and just capable of de- with multitudes of English, and as his 
scribing in a lively manner the impres- sketches respecting them are diverting, 


sions of the moment,—every fresh no- 
tice placiog the same thing in a different 
light, according to the frame of mind in 
which the writer happened to be at the 
time. This very inconsistency is enter- 
taining ; and, as no one opinion of so 
Versatile a person is entitled to any 
weight, we are more at our ease in gal- 
loping with him over Italy, enjoying his 
anecdotes, being amused with his pic- 
tures, and faughing at his follies. 
Through the first pages we imagined 
the was a mere chattering coxcomb, 
never two miautes in the same mind, and 
in short what is called hair-brained, who 
had run afew hundred miles to see two 


or three theatres. But he improves on: 


we shall copy out a few of them in this 


dene We may preface these extracts 


y stating that with his characteristic in- 
consistency M. de Stendhal sometimes 
admires and at other times denies every 
good quality to the English ; that he is 
generally a (zberal in bis politics, but an- 
ti- Buonapartist, and as the fits seize bim, 
a royalist, monarchist, revolutionist, &c., 
—in fine, the Cynthius of the minute. 
He protests that we have no taste for 
music, aad truly, cannot distinguish the 
fine from the execrable. Ata grand 
Church service in the Jesuits’ Church at 
Rome, he says, ‘* One thing astonished 
me, that I saw two or three Englishmen 


‘who really ‘seemed to feel the auusic.” 
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Our national feeling for painting is 
equally depreciated. 

* As I quitted the museum of ancient 
pictures at Portici, I met three Eaglish 
navy Captains who were going in. 
There are two-and-twenty apartments, 
T went almost in a gallop the whoie way 
to Naples, but before I arrived at the 
bridge of the Magdalena, I was joined 
by these three gentlemen, who said that 
the collection of paintings was admira- 
ble, one of the most curious sights in the 
universe. They must have been there 
about three or four minutes.” t | 

But his anecdotes of the English are 
more picquant than his opinions ;—we 
select some examples, though the latter 
are often mixed up with the former. 

“ Naples, 22d Feb. How much do 
T regret that I cannot say more of a 
charming ball, given by Mr. Lewis, au- 
thor of the Monk, at the house of his 
sister, Mrs. Lushington. Amidst the 
gross manners of the Neapolitans, En- 
glish purity is a refreshment to the blood. 
I danced in a Scotch reel with Lord 
Chichester,* a youth of fourteen, who 
is a simple midshipman (‘Qu. simply a 
midshipman?) on board a frigate just 
arrived. The English know the value 
of education, particularly in their marine 
service, and they will soon have occa- 
sion to uphold that service in every pos- 
sible way. I read in the countenance of 
some Americans who were there, that in 
thirty years from this time, England 
will be reduced to being only happy. 
To this, Lord P , one of the most 
enlightened men in England, assented 
with a sigh, The English are abhor- 
red every where, particularly by the low- 
er classes of society.’+ 


¢ The author is equally conversant with our litera- 
ture: he tells us that “the Martiaus Scriblerus of 
Arbuthnot is forgotten in Engiand as a satire, the wit 
of which has become obsolete.’” 


* Not the Post-Master General. 


+ The French, on the contrary, are adored in Italy, 
though a cusious proof of this occurs at pase 276, 
where it is discovered, * at our last retreat from Ita- 
ly. Count Grenier having occasion to send a Colonel, 
a friend of mine, to the Austrian General—who would 
belicve it ?—this French Colonel was obliged to in- 
voke the protection of the enemy’s hussars, to pass 
through the villages on his route, the inhabitants of 
which would have laid violent hands upon him. I 
saw his carriage stuck through in a hundred places 
with pitchforks, This scene took place on the banks 
of the Po, towards Placentia! !” Ed. 
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A few passages lower down in this 
page our sazacious Frenchman is kiod 
enough to tell us how the Americans are 
to reduce us to the misfortune of bei 
only happy: and as our Lords of the 
Admiralty may not be able to read so 
much in the American countenance 
which they may behold, we mark it 
down asa warning for them: ‘ The 
AMERICANS IN TWENTY VE&ARS WILL 
BE READY TO FALL UPON Tilem (the 
English) wITtH FIVE HUNDRED PRIVA- 
TEERS !!” Was ever a nation made 
happy by such means before 2? The fol- 
lowing whimsical characters are givea 
of several of our countrymen. 

“ March 26th. I would go fifty leagues 
with pleasure to see a man who could 
argue as powerfully in the cause of feo- 
dality, as Mr. Brougham in favour of 
liberal sentiments. ‘The conversation of 
this great statesman has been one of the 
greatest pleasures I ever experienced, 
bud it is not often that he will talk ! 

“ June 27th (Venice.) [ was intro- 
duced at the theatre to Lord Byron. 
What a grand countenance !—it is im- 
possible to have finer eyes !—the divine 
man of genius !—He is yet scarcely 
twenty-eight years of age, and he is the 
first poet in England, probably ia the 
world ; when he is listening to music it 
is a countenaace worthy of the beau-tdeal 
of the Greeks. For the rest, let a 
man be ever so great a poet, let him be- 
sides be the head of one of the most an- 
cieat families in England, this is too 
much for our age, and | have learnt with 
pleasure, that Lord Byron is a wretch. 
When he came into the drawing-room 
of Madame de Staél, at Copet, all the 
English ladies left it. Our unfortunate 
man of genius had the mistortune to 
marry—his wile is very clever, and has 
renewed at his expense, the old story of 
Tom Jones and Blifil, Men of genius, 
are generelly mad, or at least very im- 
prudent, (ergo M. de Stendhal is ac- 
cording to his own dicta a man of ge- 
nius ;) his Lordship was so astrocious 
as to take an actress into keeping for 
two months. If he had been a block- 
head, nobody would have concerned 
themselves with bis following the exam- 
ple of almost all young men of fashion ; 
but it is well known that Mr. Murray, 
the bookseller, gives him two guineas a 
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line for all the verses he sends him. He 
is absolutely the counterpart of M. de 
Mirabeau ; the feodalists, before the re- 
volution, not knowing how to answer the 
Eagle of Marseilles, discovered that he 
was a monster, ‘The Provencal could 
laugh at what befel hiscountryman — the 
Englishman it appears thought proper to 
take up the matter in a high tragic tone. 
The injustice which this young Lord has 
met with in his own country, has ren- 
dered him, it is said, gloomy and misan- 
thropic. Much good may it do him! 
If at the age of 28, when he can already 
reproach himself with having written 
six volumes of the finest poetry, it had 
been possible thoroughly to know the 
world, he would bave been aware that 
in the 19th century there is but one al- 
ternative, to be a blockhead or a monster, 
Be this as it may, he is the most delight- 
ful monster I ever knew ; in talking of 
poetry in any literary discussion he is 
as simple as a child ; the reverse is the 
case with an Academician. He can 
speak the ancient Greek, the modern 
Greek, andthe Arabian. He is learning 


the Armenian language here of an Ar- 


menian Papa, who is occupied in com- 
posing a very curious work to ascertain 
the precise situation of the Garden of 
Edeo. This work, Lord Byron, whose 
sombre genius adores the Oriental fic- 
tions, will translate into English. Were 
Lin his place, I would pass myself off 
as dead, and commence a new life, as 
Mr. Smith, a worthy merchant of Lima,” 
What a noble tribute to the moral 
character of Britain is here unconscious- 
ly paid by this profligate Frenchman ! 
He acknowledges elsewhere indeed that 
the young Roman prelates who have tra- 
Velled, avree that ‘ England is the only 
country in the world in which any reli- 
gion is really to be found,” but this is 
ouly a sort of sneer from a man of no 
religious principle, and we were not pre- 
pared even for an involuntary contession 
of our moral exceiience also. ‘The sub- 
joined notice is of the same complexion : 
the parties may be readily guessed. 
“There was at Venice an Enzlish- 
man who had run away with his Sister- 
in-law, and afterwards married her. 
This hitdle sally cost him 30,000l. ster- 
ling; be thanked the unfortunate hus- 
band in the public papers for giving bim 
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this opportunity of shewing his love. 
No Englishwoman at Venice would re- 
ceive this lady, but as she is very pleas- 
ing in her manners, she was received in 
all companies by the Italian ladies. The 
most frozen imagination could not con- 
ceive any thing 30 freezing as the man- 
ner in which these two passionate lovers 
live together. ‘I‘here is not the least 
shade of any thing like disagreement, but 
a coldness and apparent indifference 
which a Frenchwoman could not endure 
for a day, though from a King. Iam 
so satisfied of the truth of what I say, 
that IT cannot doubt it; yet neither can 
I sufficiently express my astonishment. 
I ascribe it to the national pride. An 
Englishman would consider his dignity 
as degraded if he should suffer any wo- 
man whatever to consider himselt as es- 
sential to his happiness.” 

We trust this melancholy picture wilt 
make a deeper impression on our fair 
and married countrywomen. We trust 
that with a keener insight into human 
nature: than this writer possesses, they 
will not ascribe tq national pride (though 
whatever the cause, the effect with re- 
gard to the unhappy woman is the same,) 
but to satiety, and to that contempt of 
the weakness, and suspicion of the crim- 
inality to which we ourselves were par- 
ties, that must ever close the scene of 
conjugal infidelity and guilty indulgence. 
Never yet did aught but wretchedness 
await the outcast female whom lawless 
love deluded from her wedded and ma- 
ternal duties, to embrace the shame of a 
vielous passion. Where esteem and 
confidence cannot exist, short must be 
the reign of hot and self-consuming plea- 
sure ;—the once false is no longer trust- 
ed or thought true even by the man for 
whom she has sacrificed family, reputa- 
tion, the virtuous life, and the dearest 
visions of futurity. No, no, di-grace, 
and remorse, and oh! we hope repent- 
ance, are the enlisted followers of female 
indiscretion—female crime. 

Having alluded in strong terms to the 
libertine principles of the author, we 
shall justify our censure.—Speaking of 
Italian husbands, he says— 

* Shall I venture to dive to the bot- 
tom of morals here? According to all 
that I have been able to learn, I believe 
there are as, many husbands unfortunate 


at Paris as at Bologna—as many at Ber- 
lin as at Rome. The difference is, that 
the sin arises from vanity at Paris; at 
Bologna it is caused by the sun. I be- 

lieve the husbands in the middling clas- 

ses in England, and in all the classes at 
Geneva, to be more exempt than any 

othera trom this calamity ; but then, in 

good truth, the bonus of Ennui, with 

which the exemption is paid, isa little 
too powerful ; give me rather Paris with 

all its faults.” 

May we never see the day when Bri- 
tain would exchange for the dissolute- 
ness of any country, that pureat blessing 
of socral life, of which profligacy has so 
false a wotion as to class its exquisite en- 
joyments with ennui and weariness ! 

We shall quote one more tribute from 
vice to virtue—from the rankness of for- 
eign manners, to the purity of those of 
eur. native land. 

“ May 8, (Florence.) Would you 
have a portrait of one of the charming 
Milady’s that we have here, take it. 
Lady R...... is 26 years of age; 
she is not ugly, very mild, and passably 
polite ; it is not her fault that she is not 
More amusing, it is the result of having 
seen so little ; for she has good sense, is 
very natural, and not at all assuming ; 
her tone of voice is mild, even approach- 
ing to something like stillness : if she 
had been educated ion France, she would 
have been delightful. I drew her into 
giving mean account of her mode of 
life ; she is wholly occupied with her 
husband and children, without austerity 
or ostentation. She might be pleasing, 
she is ennuyeux.” 

The horrid monster! what? Jove her 
husband and children, and not act the 
hariot as in France! Oh, intolerably 
dull and stupid brute! But would to 
heaven that all our travelling Fair merit- 
ed the like abuse. 

Our readers will, we are sure, pardon 
us for being a little grave on these top- 
ics: by way of amends we shall select 
a few miscellaneous specimens, winch 
may be more entertaining. 

“ Reasons for remembering a pictur- 
esque country.—I have been travelling 
in a Sediola by moon-light ; I love the 
aspect of the Appennines illumined by 
the star of night. A sediola as the name 
tmples, is a little chair fixed between 
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ef nearly four leugues an hour. 
attention being strongly fixed on the 
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two very high wheels ; we drive the 
horse ourselves, which goes on a full 
trot, at the rate of three leagues an hour. 
—I was yesterday overturned three 
izymes, but it was my own fault, not that 
of the roads ; the horse went at the rate 
The 


e, we cannot easily forget a 
country which we have gone over wn a 
sediolu.” . ; 

We shall next hear of astronomy bee 


ing advantageously studied by a tumbler 


in performing summer-saults. 

“ Whimsical Anecdote.—A priest at 
Milan took it into his head to have mira- 
cles performed by means of a young 
man whom he instructed ; the governor 
seeing the object at which he aimed, 
sent them both to prison :—“ I have no 
doubt,” said he to them publicly, “ that 
to-morrow you will be at liberty ; this 
little additional miracle cannot be diffi- 
cult to you, and will be very important 
in silencing the incredulous ; for myself, 
T engage not to arrest you again.” 

Though we have not half exhausted. 
the selection which we had marked to- 
illustrate this strange, but exceedingly: 
amusing volume, the extent to which it 
has already carried us, warns us to leave 
the rest to the perusal of the work itself, 
which, from its vivacity, ease, and even 
(as we set out by saying) absurdity, are 
calculated to render it very popular. 
And now conclude with M. de Stend- 
hal’s version of the retreat from Moscow,. 
which has at least the merit, if not of 
truth, of entire novelty. 

“ Count Neri engaged me one day,. 
confidentially, to give him the whole ac- 
count of the campaign of Moscow, with 
the maps before us. I had two officers 
with me, who were there; I told him 
that nothing was more plain and simple 
than the transaction, and that, till I got. 
to Paris, 1 never thought that I had es- 
caped great perils ! While we were dy- | 
ing with hunger, I said, as far as the 
Beresina, the cold was not severe, and © 
when we were assailed with such dread- . 
ful snow and frost, we found bogie 
provisions in the Polish villages. For 
the rest, if Prince Berthier had had the 
least spirit of order, and if Buonaparte 
had had resolution enough to have two 
saldiers shot every day, he would not 
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have lost 6000 men in thé whole re- 
treat.” 

The translation (though neither free 
from Gallicisms oor very elegant) is evi- 
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that the Count has been misrepresented : 
for the rest, to use an odious phrase 
which occurs too often in this book, 
the young officer deserves himself the 


deatly too faithful to permit us to think merit of this most extraordinary story. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror MAY. 


=i ieee 


From “ Time’s Telescope.” 


AY is so called from Maia, the 

mother of Mercury, to whom sac- 
fifices were offered by the Romans on 
the first of this month ; or, according to 
some, from respect to the senators and 
pobles of Rome, who were named 
Mayores, as the following month was 
termed Junius, in honour of the youth of 
Rome. The Saxons called May, tri- 
milki, because, in that month, they be- 
gan to milk three times in the day. 


MAY-DAY, MAY 1. 


In the north of England, May-Day 
still retains some of its antient sports. 
The young people of both sexes go out 
early in the morning of the first of May 
(observes Mr. Hutchinson) to gather the 
flowering thorns and the dew of the grass, 
which they bring home with music and 
acclamations; and having dressed a pole 
on the town-green with garlands, dance 
around it. The dew was considered as 
a grand cosmetic, and preserved the face 
from wrinkles and the traces of old age ; 
the happiest gift Flora could bestow on 
her votariea, It seems from these re- 
mains, that this festival was introduced 
by the Romans, who observed it in 
honour of Flora. What particular rites 
_ Onginally attended it with that people, 
we shall not inquire; at present it is 
celebrated only with mirth, innocence, 
and love. 

The Druids, who were the priests of 
the God of nature, and celebrated every 
remarkable period in the change of the 
seasons, left a memorial of their religious 
niteson this day, very different from those 
instituted in honour of the celebrated 
divinity Flora; that is, a Beltein rural 
sacrifice, It is to be traced in the 
mountainous and uncultivated parts of 
Cumberland, among the Cheviots, and 
in many parts of Scotland. Mr. Pen- 
Bant gives a particular description of it 
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in his Tour in Scotland: ‘On the first of 
May, in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
herdsmen of every village hold their 
Beltein : they cut a square trench in the 
ground, leaving the turf in the middle ; 
on that they make a fire of wood, on 
which they dress a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk, ard bring, 
besides the ingredients of the caudle, 
plenty of beer and whisky, for each of 
the company must contribute something. 
The rites begin with spilling some of the 
caudle on the ground, by way oflibation ; 
on that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, 
upon which are raised nine square knobs, 
each dedicated to some perticular being, 
the supposed preserver of their flocks and 
herds, or to some particular animal, the 
real destroyer of them; each person then 
turns his face to tbe fire, breaks off a 
knob, and, flinging it over his shoulder, 
says, This I give to thee, preserve thou 
my horses ; this I gives to thee, preserve 
thou my sheep; andsoon. After that, 
they use the same ceremony to the nox- 
ious animals: this I give to thee, O fox ! 
spare thou my lambs; this to thee, O 
hooded crow! this tothee, eagle! When 
the ceremony is over, they dine on the 
caudle,’ &c.* 

SAINT PHILIP and SAINT JAMES THE 

LEss, MayY 1. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida, near 
the sea of Tiberias, the city of Andrew 
and Peter. Of his parents and trade 
the Gospel takes no notice ; though he 
was, most probably, a fisherman. He 
was one of the first disciples, aod an 
apostle, John i, 43-47. James the 
Less, called also games the Just, and, 
by the apostle Paul, James, the Lord’s 
brother, Gal. i, 19, was the son of Jo- 
seph, afterwards husband to the Virgin 
Mary, as is probable by his first wife. 
Hence the blessed Virgin is called Ma- 


(° See Ath. vol. 3, page 10, for a further aceount of 
Spore on May-day.] 
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ry, the mother of James and Joses : 
Matt. xxviii, 56. And by Mark, chap. 
xv, 40, the mother of James the Less, 
and of Joses, and of Salome ; and the 
same person is called the mother of Je- 
sus, John xix, 25. The first of these 
martyrs was stoned to death, and the 
second, having been thrown from a 
high place, was killed by a fuller’s staff. 
The people in the southern parts of 
Sweden, on thia day, have an antient 
custom of assembling in the country pla- 
ces, when, for the celebration of the day, 
two troops of young men, well mount- 
ed, are formed as if for a regular en- 
gagement. The captain of one of these 
companies, chosen by lot, is intended to 
personify Winter, and is, consequently, 
dressed, according to that season in the 
north. His clothing not only consists 
of a number of skins, but he takes upon 
himself to throw snowballs and pieces 
of ice about him, to prolong the cold. 
Thus riding up and down in triumph, 
his valour and hardihood are supposed 
to be increased in proportion to the 
time he can continue this exercise. His 
Opponent, who is supposed to represent 
Summer, is styled Captain Florio ; and, 
as there are scarcely any flowers at this 
time of the year, he is decorated with 
green boughs and leaves, These two 
personages, after much riding and cur- 
vetting, contrive to meet and fight : 
Summer is sometimes assisted by a band 
of horsemen bearing boughs of birch 
made green by art; but, however ar- 
dent the champions for Winter may be, 
the people always give the palm to 
Summer, because nature and inclination 
dispose them to shake off the iron yoke 
of Winter as 300n as possible. Summer 
thus obtaining the victory, a general fes- 
tival takes place, in which the libations 
peculiar to the northero pations are most 
liberal. 
. ‘The Jews commemorate the death of 
Samuel the Prophet, by a general 
mourning, on the Ist of May. 


INVENTION OF THE CROSS, MAY 3. 
The Romish Church celebrates this 


day as a festival, to commemorate the 
invention or finding of the cross. Hel- 
ena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, being warned in a dream to search 
Yor the cross of Christ at Jesusalem, went 
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thither, and employed many days at 
Golgotha in digging for it. Atter open- 
ing the ground toa great depth, she 
found three crosses, which Helena con- 
cluded were the crosses of our saviour 
and the two malefactors who were cruci- 
fied with him. Being at a loss, howev- 
er, to ascertain which was the real cross 
of Christ, she ordered them all to be ap- 
plied to a dead person. Two of them, 
as the legend relates, had no effect ; but 
the third raised the corpse to life, which 
was not only a probable sign, but an ab- 
solute demonstration to Helena, that that 
was the cross she so diligently sought. 
No sooner was the secret discovered, 
than every one was anxious to procure 
a piece of it; so great was this desire, 
that in the time of Paulinus, a disciple 
of St. Ambrose, and Bishop of Nola, in 
the year 420, there were more reliques 
of the cross than there was of the origin- 
al wood. And that venerable father as- 
serts, that it was miracuiously augment- 
ed: ‘ It very kindly afforded,’ says he, 
‘ wood to men’s importunate desires, 
without any loss of its substance.’ 


JOHN BVANGELIST, A. P. L., MAY 6. 


John the Evangelist, so called from 
the Greek term Evayyeres, the messen- 
ger of glad tidings, was a Galilean by 
birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
the younger brother of James, but not 
of him that was surnamed the Just, and 
who was the brother of our Lord. His 
brother James and he were surnamed by 
Jesus, the Sons of Thunder, meaning 
the principal ministers’of the gospel, and 
John was more endeared to him than 
any of his disciples. He was condemn: 
ed to be thrown into a cask of burning 
oil, Ante. Port. Lat., before the gate of 
Latina ; hence the letters added to his 
name. He lived to the reign of Trojan, 
and died about 90 years of age. 

WILIT-SUNDAY, MAY 10. 

On Whit-Sunday, or White-Sunday, 
the cutechumens, who were then bapuz- 
ed, as well as those who had been bap- 
tized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in white gurments. The 
Greeks, for the same reason, call it 
Bright Sunday ; on account of the 
number of bright white garments which 
were then worn, The name of this Sun- 
day, in.theold) Latin church, was Domu- 
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nica tm Albis, as was the Sunday next 
after Easter, on the same occasion. On 
this day, the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the apostles and other Christians, 
in the visible appearance of fiery tongues. 

The celebration of divine service in 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, Whitsun- 
day, is thus described by Mr. Eustace.* 

‘The great or middle doors of the 
church are thrown open at ten, and the 
procession, preceded by a beadle carry- 
ing the papal cross, and two others bear- 
ing lighted torches, enters and advances 
slowly in two long lines between two 
ranks of soldiers up the nave. This 
Majestic procession is closed by the pon- 
tiff himself, seated in a chair of state sup- 
ported by twenty valets, half concealed 
inthe drapery that falls in loose folds 
from the throne ; he is crowned with 
his tiara, and bestows his benediction on 
the crowds that kneel on all sides as he 
is borne along. When arrived at the 
foot of the altar he descends, resigns his 
tiara, kneels, and assuming the common 
mitre seats himself in the episcopal chair 
on the right side of the altar, and joins 
in the psalms and prayers that precede 
the solemn service. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of these preparatory devotions 
his immediate attendants form a circle 
around bim, clothe him in bis pontifical 
robes, and place the tiara on his head : 
after which, accompanied by two dea- 
cons and two sub-deacons, he advances 
to the foot of the altar, and bowing rev- 
erently inakes the usual confession. He 
then proceeds in great pomp through the 
chancel, and ascends the pontifical throne, 
while the choir sing the Introitus or 
psalm of entrance, the Kyrie Eleison and 
Gloria in excelsis, when the pontiff lays 
aside bis tiara, and alter having saluted 
the congregation in the usual form, the 
Lord be with you, reads the collect in an 
elevated tone of voice, with a degree of 
inflection just sufficient to distinguish it 
from au ordinary lecture. The epistie 
is then read, first in Latin, then in Greek; 
and after it some select verses from the 
psalms, intermingled with Alleluias, are 
sung to elevate the mind and prepare it 
for the gospel. 

‘ The pontiff then rises, gives his ben- 
ediction to the two deacons that kneel 
at his feet with the book of the gospels, 

* ‘Tour in Italy, vol. i. p. 365, 
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and resigning his tiara, stands while the 
gospel is sung in Latin and in Greek ; 
after which he commences the Nicene 
creed, which is continued in music by 
the choir. When the creed and the 
psalm that follows it are over, he de- 
scends from his throne, and approaching 
the altar with the same attendants and 
the same pomp as in the commencement 
of the service, he receives and offers up 
the usual oblations, fumes the altar with 
frankincense from a golden censer, and 
then washes his hands ; a ceremony im- 
plying purity of mind and body. He 
then turns to the people, and in an hum- 
ble and affectionate address begs their 
prayers; and shortly after commences 
that sublime form of adoration and praise, 
called “the preface,” because it is an in- 
troduction to the most solemn part of 
the liturgy, and he chaunts it in a tone 
supposed to he borrowed from the an- 
tient tragic declamation, and very noble 
and impressive. The last words, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies,” &c. 
are uttered in a posture of prolound ad- 
oration, and sung by the choir in notes 
of deep and solemn intonation, All 
sounds are hushed, and an awful silence 
reigns around, while in a low tone the 
pontiff recites that most antient and ven- 
erable invocation which precedes, ac- 
companies and follows the consecration, 
and coneludes with great propriety in 
the Lord’s Prayer chanted with a few 
emphatical inflections. 

‘Shortly after the conclusion of this 
prayer, the pontiff salutes the people in 
the antient form, “ May the peace of the 
Lord be always with you,” and returns 
to his throne, while the choir sing thrice 
the devout address to the Saviour, taken 
from the gospel, ‘“ Lamb of God who 
takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us.’ When he is seated, 
the two deacons bring the holy sacra- 
ment, which he first reverses humbly on 
his knees, and then receives in a sitting 
posture: the deacons and the sub-dea- 
cons then receive the communion under 
both kinds, the anthem after communion 
is sung, a collect follows, and the dea- 
con dismisses the assembly. 

‘The pope then offers up his devo- 
tions on his knees at the foot of the altar, 
and borne along in the same state as 
when he entered, passes down the nave 
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of the church, and ascends by the Scala grand masses and processions of the ho- 
Regia to the grand gallery in the mid- Jy sacrament only ; but at Aix, a pro- 
die of the front of St. Peter’s. Hisim- cession on the occasion was instituted by 
mediate attendants surround his person, King Rene, which (says Miss Plumptre) 
the rest of the procession draws up on ranks beyond dispute, as one of the most 
each side. The immense area and col- extraordinary among the many extraor- 
onnade before the church are lined with dioary ceremonies, which at various 
troops and crowded with thousands of times, and. in various countries, have 
spectators. All eyes are fixed on the been introduced under the idea of relig- 
gallery ; the chaunt of the choir is heard ious ceremonies. The singularly curi~ 
ata distance ; the blaze of numberless ous narrative of the Féte Dieu occupies 
torches plays round the columns; and more than twenty pages of Miss Piamp- 
the pontiff appears elevated on his chair tre’s work, and asit cannot be abridged 
of state under the middle arch. In- with justice to the authoress, we must 
stantly the whole multitude below fall refer our readers to the second volume 
on their knees ; the cannon of St.. An- of her ‘ Residence in France,’ pp. 220 
gelo give a general discharge, while, —24. 
risiog slowly from bis throne, he lifts his We have only room to subjoin some 
hands to heaven, stretches forth his arm, account of poor puss’s exhibition on this 
end thrice gives his benediction to the day, in times past, from another source. 
crowd, to the city and to all mankind: The part acted by the cart, in the 
a solemn pause follows, another dis- town of Aix (in Provence,) on the festi- 
charge is heard, the crowd rises, andthe val of Corpus Christi, may well vie, in 


pomp generally disappears.’ profaneness, with that of the Ass of 
WHIT-MONDAY and WHIT-TUESDAY, Sens, on Christmas Day. The finest 
may 11 and 12, tom cat of the country, wrapt in swad- 


i ‘ ling clothes, like a child, was, on this oc- 
neg a feces as Moning Ga casion, exhibited to the adoration of the 


Tuesday in Easter. Their religious EPIDé moultitade; isle magnibcontens: 
aharseies however, is almost piece, rehab ale cahaebiaately i ome a 
and they are now kept as holidays, in taal oe an as ee r : =e 
which the lower classes still pursue their cae Se an ee Phi 
favourite diversions. im out as the god of the day. rae 
In ‘auntient tymes’ Whitson Plays ee in p PP essed Bt 
were acted at this season. At Chester, 8 J hn’ ° d h ies 
these plays were twenty-five in number, i realy: hese ease ae 
and were performed for above three cen- oes ee aie ine eat ae d 2 . 
turies, annually. In the year 1600, they woke ale eas Th ne he ee ie head 
‘were enacted by the craftsmen of the ot hie i sp lich ee ae a : the 
twenty-five companies, who were all _ ., fs rine 6 teste ie steal 
dressed in suitable habits. The subjects ay eraser ane pt iene ons 
were taken from the Scriptures. Scaren; when the pemes Wer als 
Every third year on Whit-Tuesday, &'°6 most furiously, the poor a 
the Montem at Eton is celebrated.* were thrown alive into the fire. — 
| : clengy went afterwards several times 
CORPUS CHRISTI, MAY 21. round the burning pile, singing hymns 
This festival, ‘the body of Christ,’ and anthems appropriated to the sacti- 
Was appointed in honour of the Eucha- fice.t 
rist, and always falls on the Thursday ——————__ 
ie ae Sunday. This day, term- _ + The clrsy fas au ae 
@ Dieu, is one of the greatest S°)° Bebe 
festivals .of the Romish bore, begins ae gira eat 2 and 
ning on Trinity Sunday, and ending on playing on an organ. The music was not pro 
the Sunday following, ‘he common >¥ the sir, comprened in pipes, as in commen Date 
mode of celebrating this festival is by nia cata ee ants 
See Athe ‘a descriptic could not turn any way; their tails were draw? 
Rise Neaend e E ED 1 Be a Seeccipton a chrough twelve amuall halen made at the top, and wer? 
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KING CHARLES 11. RESTORED, MAY 99. 

On this day, in the year 1660, he 

made his magnificent entry into London, 
It is also his birthday. 

Jo some parts of England it is cus- 
tomary for the common. people to wear 
oak leaves, coverd with leaf-gold, in 
their hats, in commemoration of the con- 
cealment of Charles II. in an oak tree, 
after the battle of Worcester. To this 
tree, not far from Boscobel House, the 
king and his companion Colonel Care- 
less resorted, when they thought it no 
longer safe to remain in the house; 
climbing up -by the hen-roost ladder, 
and the family giving them victuals on a 
nut-hook. 

The following fine moral stanzas are 
said to have- been a favourite song of 
Charles II :— 
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The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate: 
~ Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Seeptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
Bat their strong nerves at inet must yield, 
‘They tame but one another still, 
Early or iate, 
They stoop to fate, 
And .amust give up their murmuring breath, 
‘When they pale captives creep to Death. 


The gariands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more yqur mighty deeds > 
‘Upon Death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
Al) heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
. Smell sweet and blossom ia the dust. 


WEDGEWOOD’S 


POTTERIES, &c. 


From the Likerary Gazette, Jan. 1818. 
THE NORTHERN STAR, OR YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


WE noticed in its origin this peri- 
odical publication, and hailed it 
as a good sign of literature superseding 
party bickerings, and foreign news not 
worth gleaning, that works of this class 
should start in the provinces, and prove 
that it was from no want of talent that 
country magazines did not eoter into 
honourable competition with town mag- 
azines, as country newspapers had long 
beld an equal pace with those of the 
Metropolis. We are glad to observe 
from the number before us, which com- 
pletes the first Volume, that the York- 
shire Magazine does justice to our prog- 
Nostications, aod is not a Yorkshire bite, 
Seriously, we have been much gratified 
in the perusal of this work, and with 
that candour which we trust will ever 
distinguish the Literary Gazette in speak- 
ing of its contemporaries, we take plea- 
sure in stating our sentiments, in the 
hope that they may tend to diffuse a 
knowledge of this agreeable Miscellany, 
which is yet so new as not (we trust) to 


fixed by ropes to the keys of the instrument. By this 
pieee of machinery, whenever the bear laid his heavy 
paws upos the keys, the cats, strongly pulled by the 
tails, mewed mest horribly, and this meledy was pow- 
erfully reimforeed by the voices of the choristers, who 
performed, with all their might, a well-suited accam- 


be above accepting a kindness of this 
sort from our hands. 

The selections, biography, literature, 
poetry, &c. being more in common with 
other publications, we shall pass them 
by, and lay before the public a speci- 
meno of the more onginal matter, 


“ STaFFoRDSHIRE Pottertes—'Tis 
not in the power of language to convey 
any adequate idea of the appearance of 
the Staffordshire potteries ; they form a 
scene of a novel kind, totally different 
from the general character of an English 
town ; and if the term amorphous can 
ever be with propriety applied to an ag- 
gregate of buildings, no place on earth 
tan more forcibly claim the epithet. 

“Conceive twelve or fourteen popu- 
lous villages, covering an area of ten 
miles by two, so closely connected as to 
leave between them no perceptible sepa- 
ration, and you will have a tolerable 
idea of the extent of this manufactory ! 

** Conceive again a large house, built 
of the finest materials, furnished in the 
most superb manner, and apparently bet- 
ter adapted for the palace of a grandee 
than the modest mansion of a trades- 
man ; surrounded with furnaces, kilne, 


and sheda, and) perpetually involved in 
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smoke ; and you havea faint sketch of it red bot in the kitchen fire, when, by 
the habitation of a geatleman putter ! suddenly quenching it in water, it be- 
‘“* The smelting of lead, and the con- came friable, and he soon beat it toa 
verting of it into aay oxide, is universal- fine powder. This powder he blew into 
ly allowed to produce the excruciating the horse’s eyes, and probably thus sav- 
disease the belland ; the vapours of sul- ed his life. ‘fhe old gentleman (who, 
phur lay the foundation of spasms and however interested he might be for his 
contractions ; the inhaling of sublimed animal, was much more so for his trade,) 
arsenic causes almost instant suffocation, eyed the powder with surprise, and from 
nor is any pre,aratiou of tin, copper, or its whiteness conjectured that a similar 
antimony, perfectly salutary tothe func- preparation might be used with advan- 
tions of vitality. Imagine then all these tage, in making a whiter kind of ware 
ingredients mixing with the stream of than had hitherto been manufactured. 
the drying clay, and you will have some On his retura home he had the satistac- 
conception of the purity of air breathed tion of finding that he had reasoned 
In a pottery. Paint to yourself some rightly, aud the use of calcined flint soon 
thousands of human beings subjected to became general throughout the pottery. 
the joint influence ofsuch an atmosphere, For a long time it was pounded by 
labouring under a complication of disor- manual labour, which gave place to 
ders which generally terminate in asth- horse mills, and they in their turn have 
maorconsumption, Seethese emaciated been superseded by water and steam 
wretches every day renewing an occupa- mills. The river Churnet works many 
tion which shortens the enjoyment of of them, and their construction is well 
life, for the sole purpose of procuring a worth the inspection of the curious ob- 
scanty aliment to prolong, if possible, a server. 
miserable existence. Survey then the  “ Etruria (1803,) is the only place in 
ornaments of your tea-table, and learn the Potteries that has any pretension to 
by reflection, how numerous are thesuf- beauty, or even regularity. The sole 
ferings and privations of one part of man- property of Mr. Wedgewood—he built 
kind, in order to supply the other with this village as one large street, and num- 
imaginary comforts, and useless luxuries. bered every dwelling. His manutacto- 
“In a commercial view, however, the ry he placed at the end contiguous to the 
potteries rank high. Foreign markets canal, and fixed his residence in the park 
are hence supplied with a ware peculiar adjoining. Thus, like the Baron of 
to this country, and superior ia its kind feudal times, he lived amorg his vassals, 
to any continental manufacture. India revered as a parent, respected as a chief. 
is rivalled in her porcelain, and even the =“ This village though perhaps con- 
antique vases of Italy have yielded up taining upward of six-score families, fur- 
their composition to the cliemical re- nishes but a small proportion of the 
search of the philosophizing potter, who workmen of Me-srs. Wedgewood and 
can reproduce them in such perfection, Byerly. The number of bands employ- 
as to elude the scrutinizing criticism of ed at the * Queen’s Pottery,” may be 
the most curious connoisseur.” perhaps best estimated by considering 
After quoting from Mr. Accum’s Che- that the proprietors, at their own eX- 
mistry a description of ‘ the method of pense, maintain a corps of volunteers, (I 
making pottery,” the Editor procecds as_ think of three companies,) entirely com- 
follows. posed of theirown men, Mr. Byerly '8 
“An old tradesman on his journey Capt. Commandant, and every man feé- 
from Staffordshire to London, fell into ceives from him the same wages for his 
company with an intelligent ostler at one attendance in the field, as he would have 
of the inns where he slept, to whom he had, had he continued at work, ‘The 
lamented, in pathetic terns, that he fear- Etruria volunteers have never a bad 
ed he should lose his horse before bis re- muster. 
turn, from a disorder that had invaded =“ One thing only is wanting in Etruna 
his eyes, and rendered him almost blind ; to render the offspring of this private 
the ostler proposed to cure him, and colony, fully sensible of the advantages 
taking a flint out of bis tinder-box, made of its situation ;/ that thing is a g90 
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school ; for though Mr. Wedgewood, 


when be built the village, erected a 
school-house, the eadowment has always 
been too little to encourage any man of 
abilities to abide here. A school on the 
Lancasterian plan would be attended 
with incalculable benefit. 

“ Public spirit and independency of 
principle are the constant attendants on 
and manufacture. The potters in an 
eminent degree possess both. Their trade 
canals, their subscription churches, and 
their dispensary, are monuments of the 
one; and their formation into compa- 
pies congenial to their individual senti- 
ments evince the other. ‘They have 
their Odd Fellows, their Clubs, and their 
Thespians ; their religionists and their 
visionaries 5 their debating and their 
political societies. —Their women too, 
from their employment in the manufac- 
tories and their frequent converse with 
men, learn every thing but what should 
make them modest virgins, managing 
housewives, tender wives, and good 
mothers.” 

From the modern we turn to the an- 
cient, and the annexed notice of Sé. 
Leonard’s Cross, near Thrybergh, ap- 
pears worthy of a place in any literary 
publication. 

A tradition is current in Thryburgh 
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to this effect. Sir Leonard, a knight of 
that neighbourhood, left his lady to co 
abroad, probably into Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, where remaining 
many years, he was believed to be kil- 
led, and his widow, as she thought her- 
self, was prevailed upon to accompany 
another knight to the altar. In the 
midst of the ceremony, when all eyes 
were fixed upon the bridegroom and the 
bride, a voice tremendous as thunder 
was heard to exclaim, ‘“ Forbear! the 
lady is my wife.” Sir Leonard was 
soon recoznized, the lady gladly return- 
ed to her husband, and they both in- 
stantly disappeared from among the 
company. <As his sudden appearance 
could not be accounted for bv any natu- 
ral means, it was believed thatthe knight 
had been brought thither by the help of 
magic, and that the spot on which he 
first touched the ground was the site on 
which the cross since called ‘“ Sir 
Leonard’s,” has been erected. 

“There appears to me so great a sim- 
larity between this story and that of 
* Alonzo the Brave and the fair Imo- 
gine,” as to make it probable that oue 
tradition has served as the foundation 
for both: or, which is equally as proba- 
ble, that the poetical Alonzo was the 
traditional Sir Leonard.” 


a ge 
—— 


From the European Magazine, December 1317. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[8X TAK AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LamPrDosa. | 


<e To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
Y name is Peregrine Philowhim, 
formerly known to you as a mem- 

ber of the Brotherhood of Bioscribes, or 
Eunomian Society, assembled in search 
of the law of hapoiness. Wien the last 
meeting was called in their © Hermitage,” 
only the Ciaplain, the Philosopher, and 
inyself, their humble historian, appeared 
at the septagon table. Our philo-opher, 
now in the frost of his seventieth winter, 
looked sorrowfully at the vacant seats, 
and said, “Uf melancholy thoughts de- 
served encouragement, [I mizht say this 
fraternity represents the state of man him- 
self—our poetical enthusiast, our gay 
busy philanthropist, our reasoning physi- 
cian, and even our pleasant trifler, have 


forsaken us.—Thus the romance of our 
imagination, the sweetness of our social 
affections, our mental activity, and at 
last our tastes for the world’s ¢ritles, 
abandon us in succession; and we all 
take refuge in vague chimeras, or per- 
haps, like me, in contemptuous tndifler- 
ence. 

Perceiving, as [ thought, a malicious 
hint levelled at my scheming propensity, 
I answered, “ Certainly our Brother- 
hood, whea complete, represented the 
seven ages, and our systems were nearly 
such as they usually produce. [a the first 
age, we hope and love all things; in the 
second, we seek the greatest good; in 
the third, the feast evil The fourth ae 
teinpts a man to subdue or amead the 
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world; the fifth learns to endare, the 
sixth to shun, and the last to forget it.” 

“ And if,” interposed our Chaplain, 
“the spirit of hope and benevolence is 
the spirit of the happiest age, how high- 
ly you bave praised that religion which 
allows us to hope and love all things to 
the last! Let us keep or recall our apti- 
tude to love aad be beloved, and we 
shall preserve the most precious privilege 
of youth.” | 

‘“*We have thermometers and chro- 
nometers,” [ continued, laughing ;— 
‘* why should not we contrive a Biome- 
ter of pocket-size, in which the seven 
degrees of hope, pleasure, prudence, 
ambition, spleen, misanthropy, and self- 
ishness, might be expressed: and by 
considering every day at what point he 
found himself, a man might ascertain the 
ascent or descent of his mind’s electric 
fluid, and measure the true spirit of 
love.” 

“ Practicable enough,” said Counsel- 
lor Lumiere, ‘ bat every one of us has a 
Biometer, as you call it, ia his owa con- 
scieace, if he dared consult it. It is true, 
however, that our comforts and our vir- 
tues rise or fall very much according to 
Our esteem for our fellow-creatures, aod 
we never are so ready to be vicious as 
when we find no good in them. There- 
fore [ love to hoard every feeling or re- 
membrance, every reason or example, 
which keeps me in good-humour with 
my brethren; and I know if I can al- 
ways persuade myself to thiok well of 
them, I need not take much trouble to 
be on good terms with myself.” 

Our sage Brother De Grey replied— 


“* And after all, it is a very consoling con- 


sideration that there is nothing new !— 
neither follies, wisdom, nor pleasure. It 
is consoling, I mean, because, though 
Our imaginations lead us only to nearly 
the same kind of fooleries ia all ages, our 
better faculties appear to have been al- 
ways equal to their task. The amuse- 
meats of man have often been ridiculous 
and unfixed, but his sense of truth and 
Justice is immutable.” 

“Let it be deemed no opposition to 
your inference, brother,” rejoined the 
advocate, ‘if I suggest that the frequent 
failures of human judgment, when most 
solemnly and deliberately exercised, 

‘ud tend to abate that self-sufficiency 
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and that spleenful estimate of others 
which brings us to the lowest point of 
friend Philowhim's Biometer. Les us as- 
cribe more to erring judgment aod less 
to criminal motives, if we wish to view 
our fellow-creatures kindly: and since 
we have no better employment, let the 
secretary of our institution select a few 
of the numerous facts which have baf- 
fled human discernment. We honour the 
Director of events when we acknowledge 
how often they are unravelled without 
and beyond the aid of our best faculties.” 

I opened the lawyer’s portfolio, and 
found a bundle of caseg distinguished by 
a band of floss silk, instead df the usual 
ominous red tape. The first that pre- 
sented itself, in alphabetical order, was 
endorsed “ An Assigament.” 


During one of the long vacations in 
the last century, a young man io an or- 
ninary hunting-dress, with a single dog 
by his side, was stopped io his stroll 
through an obscure glen by a very sia- 
gular object. The sides of this glen were 
so steep and lofty, that they bardly ad- 
mitted light enough to discover the 
course of a stream, more noisy than 
deep, which raa among brokea rocks 
under natural arches. A narrow unfre- 
quented road led into the depths of the 
valley, where a grey horse was quietly 
grazing, and at a little distance a man ia 
black sat on one of the stones in the 
middle of the brook in a composed and 
meditative attitude. A position so extra- 
ordinary attracted the sportman’s atten- 
tion, and he enquired, in a courteous 
accent, if the place afforded good sport 
for an angler. The solitary student rais- 
ed his hat, and replied, ia a peculiar tone 
of gravity, “ Sir, I am discriminating.” 
—His observer hazarded a remark on 
the inconvenience of his seat, for the wa- 
ter was now flowing rather above the 
stones, but the man in black answered, 
“You are mistaken, sir!—any place is 
fit for discrimination.—If you were a 
lawyer, sir, you would know, that on all 
occasions it is fitting and necessary to dis- 
criminate—If you are a trustee, and the 
estate is charged with debts—let the cre- 
ditors wait:—if you have an executor- 
ship and the legatees are clamorous, keep 
the funds while you discriminate—for a 
few, years. Now the’ business in question 
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Is an assignment—Certain heritors in 
this country have assigned, granted, de- 
poned, and made over sundry lands, 
teinds, tenements, and annual rents, toa 
certain person for the benefit of certain 
aforesaids: and now, sir, auld Mahoun 
is in it if this person cannot keep this es- 
tate himself all hs life, provided he 
takes a man of business into keeping too, 
and discriminates properly.” —* Pardon 
me,” said the young sportsman, laugh- 
ing: ‘Sif I think the most interesting 
point just now is how to discriminate 
between a wet coat and a dry one—and 
I have not the honour of knowing the 
person you call Auld Mahoun.”—* If 
that bag you carry was a bag of briefs,” 
replied the gentleman in the brook, “I 
flauier myself you would be very well 
acquainted with him. In South Britain, 
sir, his usual cognomine is Nicholas or 
Harry senior, and, as old Bishop Lati- 
mer truly said, he is the best lawyer of 
us all, for he never misses his business.” 
Though the young stranger could not 
determine whether his new acquaintance 
was influenced by wine or insanity, there 
was something so ridiculously contrasted 
in the gravity of his discourse and the 
seat he had chosen, that he thought the 
sport of shooting well exchanged for this 
scene. Perceiving his attentive air, the 
black gentleman resumed his oration: 
“{n the church of St. Benignas, at Di- 
jon, there is the statue of a queen with 
one foot resembling a goose’s ; and one 
of my merry clients, sir, wrote under it 
—‘this is the law’—but as three such 
statues may be found in France, the jest 
might be extended to other professions.” 
—‘* Sir,” answered the youth, bowing, 
** when a client jests, his lawyer must be 
an honourable one.”—‘ Very true, 
young gentleman, a merry client is a ra- 
rity: but heirs and executors never joke 
so well with lawyers as with physicians, 
because our mistakes are above ground, 
and a physician’s are under it—Sir, you 
look as if you thought mine were likely 
to be under water, but this brook is a 
copy of my bill in chancery—always 
running—running—ranning on; and I 
am where I chuse to be, among trou- 
bled .” Before he could articulate 
the word, he fell from his seat into the 


water, and remained motionless. 
P Atweneum. Vol. 3. 
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The stranger stood aghast at this tra- 
gical conclusion of the farce, and made 
trnitless attempts to raise the body, 
which cramp or spasms had distorted. 
He succeeded, however, in drawing it 
out of the stream whose chillness bad 
probably occasioned the disaster; and 
perceiving the grey horse saddled and 
bridled as if it had belonged to this un- 
fortunate man, he mounted him, and 
leaving his dog to guard the body, rode 
to the town of K , about two miles 
distant, to seek assistance. It was still a 
very early hour in the morning, and the 
master of an obscure inn, with two or 
three labourers, rose to accompany him 
back. Much time was lost by their hesi- 
tation, and when they reached Glencraig, 
the stranger’s body was gone, and the 
dog lay dead beside the brook. Grief 
and astonishment were the young man’s 
only feelings, but his companions viewed 
and questioned him with evident suspt- 
cion. The brook ran rapidly through 
the glen, deepening and growing broad- 
er till it reached the bay near K. where 
the small river Dee joins the western sea. 
One of the spectators followed its course, 
and discovered a pocket-book floating, 
and not yet entirely moistened. Its con- 
tents had probably been rifled, as 1t now 
contained only the rough draft of an as- 
siznment, in which blanks were left for 
dates and the names of persons and pla- 
ces. There was much agitation in the 
youth’s features when he saw this docu- 
ment, and his seeming anxiety to keep it 
in his own possession increased the wary 
Scotch innkeeper’ssuspicions. Heconvey- 
ed him instantly to the provost of K. 
whose questions were answered with oh- 
vious confusion and incoherence. His 
naine, he said, was Evan M‘Querie, and 
his place of abode a sinall farm on the 
neighbouring coast, which he had te- 
nanted a few weeks. He could not, or 
would not, give any references for his 
character: and the steward of the noble- 
man whose land he held, only knew that 
he came from England, and had paid a 
half-year’s rent in advance. If he was 
acquainted with more, he did not ven- 
ture to communicate it, and a most sus- 
picioua obscurity gathered around Evan. 
The ambizuity and reserve of his state- 
ments respecting his family and former 
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life, his sullenness and ill-eoncealed anx- 
jety justified the prejudice which rose 
against him. He imputed the stains on 
his apparel to the sport he had pursued 
on that fatal morning, but bills of large 
amount on the bank of Scotland were 
found upon him, and the lost stranger's 
pocket-book had in its inner recess a pen- 
cilled list of bills, whose dates and value 
appeared to have beer hastily effaced. 
And a silver penknife which tallied with 
the dog’s mortal wound, was found in 
Glencraig, with the initiais E. M.— 
Evan professed that his house had been 
robbed a few nights before by two of the 
aide mendicants still frequent in 
‘otland, and begged the magistrate to 
observe that the collar of his dog had 
been stolen since he left it near the brook. 
But this excuse would have availed little, 
had not the most rigorous search been in- 
sufficient to recover the body ; and the 
stranger’s death being thus rendered un- 
certain, the suspected prisoner was  re- 
leased after a long delay, but not with- 
out whispered hints of bribery, which 
pursued him to the obscure dwelling 
where he lived with only one servant in 
abhorred solitude. 
I returned, about the close of the 
eighteenth century, from a long absence 
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coast nightly at that period in expecta- 
tion of contraband consignments, had 


probably found the chest among less va- 
luable articles which the waves bad 
thrown on shore. Very soon after, he 
became proprietor instead of farmer ; 
and strange rumours were whispered of 
the cautious and deep solitude he seem- 
ed to seek, The event of the wreck had 
long since ceased to be a subject of con- 
versation, and no enquiries had been pur- 
sued: therefore the elder neighbours sar- 
mised that the Leird M‘Querie had be- 
gun to relax in his precautions, as his fe- 
male servant had been seen at kirk and 
market in remnants of yellow lace and 
silk gloves, which were deemed a part of 
the spoils found in the lost bridal chest. 
My curiosity was excited by these de- 
rail, and my friendly host supplied me 
with a pretext to visit the suspected man 
in his own mansion. It stood at the foot 
of an unshapely hill, half encircled by a 
rude plantation of dwarf firs ia a hollow, 
sloping towards the rocky cove celebrat- 
ed in the legends of shipwreck. The 
swampy and neglected grass-plat before 
the door, fenced on one side by an irre- 
gular peat-stack, and on the other by a 
half-ruined tenement for poultry, indicat- 
ed the squalid habits of its master. He 


in the West Indies, and found myself opened the door himself, feering perhaps 


charged with some professional duties 
which required my presence in Scotland. 
One of these duties was to ascertain the 
truth of some mysterious rumours res- 
pecting a wreck said to have happened 
on the western coast; and my visit to a 
nobleman in that neighbourhood enabled 
me to make enquiries. He informed me, 
that Evan M‘Querie had purctrased from 
him the land he formerly tenanted, and 
was considered wealthy, though his 
mode of life was sordid and laborious. 
Part of his wealth was generally ascrib- 
ed to the mysterious affair of Glencraig, 
and part to the wreck of a small trading 
vessel on the coast which his estate bor- 
dered. Advertisements in provincial pa- 
pers had offered large rewards for a cer- 
tain trank supposed to contain the jewels 
and purse of a young English hetress, 
who had sailed in that unfortunate ves- 
sel to join the unknown adventurer she 
had married clandestinely. The crew 
aad passengers had perished; but Evan 
M‘Querie, who was supposed to visit the 


to trust a stranger with the decrepit female 
who officiated as his only domestic : and 
finding that I came on manorial business 
from his neighbour, he conducted me in- 
to aroom fit tor the residence of a mao 
who hated because he feared his fellow- 
creatures. Evan now appeared in more 
than his fortieth year; and though his 
person was grown broad and robust, his 
height was greatly diminished by the 
constant stoop of his head and the con- 
traction of his chest. ‘The dark brown 
acquired by labour in the sun and wind, 
could not entirely cover a greenish sal- 
lowness in his complexion, and his thick 
black hair was streaked with grey. Shun- 
ned by his few neighbours, he had adopt- 
ed the clownish dress and hoarse accent 
of his dependents ; and a kind of scornful 
fierceness mingled with the anxiety which 
I could perceive in bis eyes when he 
viewed me askance. My dog, who had 
followed me reluctantly into this gloomy 
house, after scenting the wooden pan- 
nels of its owner's close bed, and looking 
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wistfully at the oat cakes and fish hung 
over the smoked ingla, couched himself 
with great caution on the hearth. The 
Laird glanced at his collar, and asked 
leave to examine its inscription—* Nec 
deficit alter.’—* That, as you may per- 
ceive by the initials,” said I, “is not the 
motto of my family; and if it was 
changed into * Neck deficit halter,’ it 
would be more appropriate, perhaps, to 
the real owner.” —'The blue gloom of E- 
van's eyes threatened lightning at this 
speech, but | had considered my purpose 
and pursued it.—‘* My business in Scot- 
land is to enquire if any traces have been 
geal of the wreck which occurred 

more than sixteen years since. ‘The 
daughter of a Northumbrian baronet is 
supposed to have perished on this coast, 
and her father before his death assigned 
his estates to me in trust for her benefit, 
aod for his distant relatives in the event 
of ber decease without offspring. A pro- 
vision is also allotted to her husband if 
he survives her; but it seems most pro- 
bable that he shared her fate in the foun- 
dered sloop. I am authorized to give an 

‘ample recompense to any one who can 
trace or restore the chest which accompa- 

ied her.”—'The Laird’s complexion 

and his agitetion strongly re- 
sembied guilt.—“ Mr. M‘Querie,” I con- 
tinued, in a stern tone, “ this silver knife | 
is Ellen Maxwell’s—perhaps you found 
it among the relics of the wreck ?—He 
grew paler, but his eye became more in- 
wepid, and he seemed collecting his. 

_ Strength for a desperate effort—* ‘This,” 
said he, after a long pause, “is another 
result of the prejudice agaiost me. That 
knife was mine long before the wreck, 
and was in the hands of a magistrate on 
&2 occasion even more melancholy. I 
am innocent of both the crimes imputed 
to me."—This ready consciousness of 
suspicion implied more than innocence, 
and | again offered a premium for the 

‘surrender of the jewels, adding that I 
saw the chest itself under the pannels of 
his bed. He rose, and advanced towards 
me with a startling and suddenness.— 
* Though you have entered my house to 

disturb my reputation, you will not find 

itso easy to disturb my property. Chance 
threw that chest into my hands, and [ 
keep it by the right of s husband; Ellen. 

Maxwell was my wife.” 
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This unexpected confession deranged 
all the gravity of my professional face, 
and I shook him cordially by the hand, 
with a smile which, I suppose, recall 
the youthful expression of my features. 
He gave a cry of transport, and embra- 


ced me. It was not easy for me to re- 


cover voice enough totell him, that when 
my stupor of intoxication and epilepsy 
had induced him to leave me in Glen- 
craig, Thad baeg found by two vagrant 
begzars, who probably destroyed the 
dog before they rebbed me. I recovered 
my senses in sufficient time to see them 
hastening down the glen; but having no 
recollection of the place where my horse 
had been left, or of any thing that had 
passed before my trance, I made haste 


.to reach the town of K. where I found 


the vessel in which my passage to Liver- 
pool was secured on the peint of sailing. 
Her boat received me before I entered 
the town, and I left Great Britain for the 
West Indies without leisure or inclina- 
tion to enquire after the robbers, and 
without any memorial of the adventure - 


-except the collar of the faithful dog who 


had died in my defence. “ You see,” 
concluded I, “ my old habit of discrimi- 
nating remains; and as your father-in- 
law died lately without revoking his as- 


.signment, it will enable me to shew my 


gratitude for the hazard yovf incurred in 
Glencraig, which I never knew til to- 
day; and to prove that a lawyer may 
love justice, though he may be found 
sometimes among troubled waters.” 

Evan M‘Querie soon furnished me 
with documents sufficient to certify bis 
marriage with the lady I have mentioned. 
He had hired the small farm house of 
Glencraig for her reception when he 
came incognito to Scotland, and ber un- 
timely death on the coast where she had 
hoped to meet him, added to the dis- 
graceful prejudice raised against him, 
occasioned the deep seclusion to which 
he retired. He emerged from it with a. 
retrieved name and an ample compe- 
tence, which atoned for undeserved suf- 
ferings, and proved the fallibility of ci 
cumstantul evidence. 

For myself, | must confess, that on the 
eventful moroing which begao this nar- 
tative, my imagination was bewildered 
by the splendid profits derivable from 
the assigament, My narrow escape from 
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death arrested and chastized my wander- 
ing thoughts with a foree which would 
have been doubly awful had I theo dis- 
covered that I owed it to the man whose 
property I was tempted to infringe. 
Since that period, though the law has 
guarded the instrument called an assign- 
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ment with infinite formalities and precau- 
tions, I have never considered it in the 
course of my professional career, without 
wishing that such a warning may befall 
every man who executes or receives a 
deed of trust. V. 


GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN.* 


From the Literary Gazette, Jan, 1818, 


HE habits, customs, natural history, 

and opinions of the people of Japan 

may be partially gathered from the ex- 
tracts which we subjoin. 

The Japanese government consider it 

a heinous crime to attempt the conversion 


of its subjects to Christianity. The uaore- . 


lenting punishment of offenders in this 
way, may be traced to the disturbances 
which arose in consequence of the la- 
bours of ancient missionaries, Cuptain 
Golownin states that— 

“The Japanese are not followers of 
new religions. ‘Chey give, however, full 
liberty to a variety of sects, besides per- 
mitting the public profession of even the 
Kurile religion ; but they are quite intol- 
erant to Christianity, on account of the 
troubles it has occasioned among them. 
The Catholic priests, who formerly lived 
in Japan, and enjoyed every freedom, 
preached the Christian faith, and con- 
verted a great number of the natives; 
but, at last, the progress of the new reli- 
gion gave rise to a dreadful civil war. 
For this reason, after the complete extir- 
pation of the Christians, the following in- 
scription was placed at the head of the 
stone tablets of laws, which are fixed up 
in all public places, and even in the 
streets :—‘* Whoever knows any indivi- 
dual who has taught Christianity, and 
can convict ‘him thereof, shull receive a 
reward of five hundred silver pieces.” — 
There is, likewise, a law which prohibits 
masters from hiring servants till they re- 
ceive from them a written assurance of 
their not being Christians. In Nangasa- 

‘ky, where Christianity had made the 

greatest progress, there is a staircase, on 

the steps of which are laid various orna- 

ments and utensils of the Catholic church, 

and on the first step a crucifix. On new 

year’s day all the inhabitants of Nanga- 
* Concluded from our fast number. 


saky are obliged to ascend these steps ; 
and, as a proof that they are not Chris 
tians, trample on the articles, The inter- 
preter assured us, that many Christians 
who live at Nangasaky, comply with this 
regulation from interested motives.” 

With regard to the punishment of 
native offenders, Captain Golownin 
mentions only two cases; one that ofa 
fellow prisoner, whom they found in one 
ofthe cages in the Ro, or city gaol, on 
being rewken in their endeavour to 
escape. This companion in misery as- 
sured them when they became his chums, 
that he would be liberated in six days ; 
but the sequel proved that he had reck- 
oned without his host. The author 
says, “Our neighbour, the Japanese, 
who remained with us much longer than 
the six days which he told us would 
terminate bis imprisonment, finally under- 
wentthepunishment to which he had been 
adjudged in the court-yard. The crime 
which this man bad committed was as 
follows :—Having visited a public bath- 
ing-house, he changed his oid clothes, as 
if by mistake, fora better suit, belonging 
to some other individual. At length 
he received twenty-five stripes, and the 
same punishment was repeated after the 
lapse of three days. What instrument 
was used in the infliction of this chastise 
ment we know not, but we distinctly 
heard the stripes, and the cries of the 
offender. He returned with his back 
naked and bloody to prison. The at- 
tendants spat on his shoulders, and 
rubbed the saliva over the lacerated parts, 
and thus cured bim. His hands were 
afterwards marked, to shew that he had 
beeu punished, and be was then sent to 
the northern Kurile Islands, in the 
possession of the Japanese !” 

This infliction seems dreadfully severe ; 
but the Russians were informed that a 
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still more horsble fate awaited criminals 
guilty of arson, an offence, it appears, 
by no means uncommon. 

“ The offender, on being conducted to 
the place of execution, which is usually 
without the walls of the city, is stripped 
and tied to a stake, round which, at a 
short distance, piles of lighted wood 
are placed. The criminal is thus 
slorly burnt to death, and endures the 
most unspeakable torture. On the 
flames being extinguished, a tabiet, on 
which are inscribed his name, and an 
accountof the crime for which he suffered, 
is nailed to the stake, and his body is 
abandoned as a prey to the wild beasts 
and birds,” 

The crime is considered next in enor- 
mity to parricide. 

“The Japanese are extremely fond of 
gardens, and love to imitate the works of 
nature. During our walks through the 
city, we frequently passed by houses with 
jittle pieces of cultivated ground. They 
all contained a pool of water, surround- 
ed with trees and bushes, Io the centre 
of the water two or three heaps of earth 
were usually collected to representislands, 
with stones fixed upon them, by way of 
being rocks and mountains; some of 
these islands were even planted with 
shrubberies, In the water we sometimes 
observed little boats and vessels sailing 
about, which were, however, very badly 
made. Such were the ornaments usually 
attached to the houses of the poorer 
classes, whose bits of enclosed ground, 
or yards, were only a few paces in dia- 
meter; the-richer class, however, have, 
in general, fine gardens; and from the 
accounts of the Japanese themselves, 
there are many gardenson the island 
of Niphon, belonging to princes and 
other individuals of distinction, whose 
chief pride consists in admitting the com- 
mon people to walk in them, and to won- 
der at the beauty of their cultivation.” 

“They shoot sea-lions and sea-dogs, 
and catch eagles with sea-gulls, though 
not inthe same way as they ensnare 
foxes. They build a little shed with an 
aperture at the top, and in the interior 
fasien a sea-gull; in a short time the 
eagle darts upon his prey, seizes it with 
bis c.aws, and whilst he 13 endeavouring 
to carry it off or devour it, he is killed 
by the Kuriles. It is only during the 
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winter that the eagle inhabits the Kurile 
islands; on the approach of summer 
these birds of prey take flizht to Kamts- 
chatka.” 

One day a dinner was sent to the pris- 
oners of a superior quality, and served in 
elegant dishes. They could not. guess 
whence this treat came; bat afterwards, 
learnt, that it was sent by a rich man, 
who was suffering under a dangerous fit 
of illness, and that in such cases it was 
usual in Japan to send presents of that 
sort to the poor and unfortunate. The 
Japanese customs when fires ovcur are 
rather curious :— 

** Both officers and soldiers wear a 
particular dress, It exactly resembles 
their military uniform; consisting of 
coats of mail, sleeve-cases, &c. But the 
whole is composed of light varnished 
leather, so that this armour is not bur- 
thensome to the wearer, and cannot be 
injured by the sparks which issue from 
the fire. On the coat of mail, the rank 
and office of the bearer are described. 
To extinguish a fire is regarded a most 
glorious achievement among the Japan- 
ese. When a fire breaks out in the capi- 
tal, where there are numerous corps of 
troops, the commander who first pro- 
ceeds to extinguish it, fixes his standard 
near the spot, and it is deemed exceeding- 
ly offensive if another officer lends his 
assistance without being invited by him 
who has by his early arrival obtained 
possession of the ground. In former 
times, occurrences of this nature fre- 
quently gave rise to duels between the 
princes and grandees, and sometimes 
battle, in which their respective adlc- 
rents engaged. Even now serious con- 
tentions often arise when an officer shews 
an inclination to deprive another of the 
honour of having extinguished a fire.” 

The information possessed by this 
Jealous people with regard to the rest of 
the world, may be imagined whien we re- 
late that in one of the examinations of 
their captives, the governor desired to 
know whether some change of religion 
had not taken place in Russia, as Lax- 
man (a recent traveller) wore a long tai!, 
and had thick hair “ which he covered 
all over with flour,” and Captain Golow- 
nin and his companions bad their hair cut 
short,and did not put flour on their heads, 

‘“On(ountelling them (says the author) 
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that with us there was no connexion be- know not where the pruphet of the wea- 
tween religion aod the form of the hair, ther was, hut we are told of this officer, 
they laughed out loud, and expressed no that 
little surprise that there should be no ex- As he wassailing through the Straits 
press law on this point.” of Sangar, a storm arose; the ship lost 
At another time the question was ber masts and rudder, and was driven oa 
ut—_ the coast of China, where the crew were 
““* Whose office is it on board the all made prisoners by the Chinese, and 
Russian vessels to foretel the state of kept in confinement for six years.” 
the wind and weather?” When were- The Dutch indeed seem to be, or ra- 
plied, that this task was not allotted to ther to have been, the only nation tole- . 
any particular officer, but that it was rated as visitors by the Japanese. 
part of the duty of the commander of the “On our remarking (says Captain Go- 
sbip, they were not a little astonished; lownin) that the Dutch cheated the Ja- 
for with them, a boat never puts to sea, panese, by selling them wretched mer- 
without having a prophet of the weather chandise at high price, Teske (an intelli- 
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on board.” . 

‘* Persons of distinction travel in lit- 
ters or sedan chairs, and the commoa 
people on horseback. A great number 
of men are, therefore, always kept at the 
post stations. The Japanese assured us 
that the litter-bearers, from. long experi- 
ence, proceed with so much steadiness, 
that if a glass of water was placed in the 
litter, not a drop would be spilt.” 

It seems that they are slow as well as 
sure, for their very couriers perform little 
more than 50 miles a day. 

Of the foreign relations of a people 
who decline all foreign intercourse, it is 
not likely that much intelligence should 
be given. Yet there are some curious 
facts disclosed in these volumes, which 
seem to indicate more than they express, 
especially 1f we look to the present era, 
when the exploration of distant lands is 
an European passion, and an interfe- 
rence with them an inevitable conse- 
quence. We know no quarter of the 
earth more likely to shine than China 
and the island nations in its eastern seas. 
‘The mighty tide of moral and physical 
force must pow roll onward, and this 
way lies its obvious course. 

One of the persons from whom the 
prisoners received the greatest attention, 
was an Officer, who in his youth had ex- 
perienced a mistortune similar to their 
own: 

Look through the world, you'll always find 

A fellow feeling makes us kind ; 


gent native) replied that the Japanese 
government was perfectly aware of that ; 
but, notwithstanding, would not alter the 
old arrangements. Io our conversation 
on this subject, he related the following 
anecdote :—The war with Englaod hav- 
ing prevented the Dutch from trading 
direct tu Japan, they freighted ships in 
the United States of America with valu- 
able cargoes for Japan. These ships en- 
tered Nangasaky under the Dutch flag. 
The cargoes were delivered before the 
Japanese began to take particulur notice 
that both these sbips and their crews dif- 
fered very much in appearance from the 


.vessels and seamen they had been accus- 


tomed to see. But suspicion was in par- 
ticular excited by the superior quality of 
the goods, which were, in fact, all Eng- 
lish, The government, on discovering 
this, immediately ordered the ships to be 
reloaded and- dismissed from the har- 
bour” !!! : 

As it is our wish rather to recom- 
mend, than to exhaust, these volumes with 
our readers, we shall now take our leave 
of Captain Golownin’s Narrative, from 
which we have received very consider- 
able entertainment and_ information. 
The globe presents no nation more cu- 
tious than that at which he has given us 
a peep ; aad overlooking, as well as 
some carelessness in style, the very strange 
defect of having the best part of the work 
thrown into notes instead of being inter- 
woven in the main story, we can honest- 


and whose adventure shews the state of ly bear testimony to the merits of this 


affairs between China and Japan. We 


publication. 
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THE WANDERER. 


Chapter V.* - 


people were founded on and explained 


Fer the purpose of improving myself by fictions, as young children are taught 
i 


h my profession, and studying that 
pert of 1t which is not to be learnt from 
books, I placed myself under the instruc- 
tion of a special pleader of note. He was 
one of the strangest geniuses ever known. 
A strong disposition for the law had 
made it the object of his earliest ambi- 
tion: and he so completely devoted 
bimself to the study of it, as to have ne- 


to contemplate truths which are too great 
for their comprehensions by means ot 
fables. 

As I was unused to speaking in pub- 
lic, 1 mach distrusted my powers of elo- 
cution ; and for the purpose of gettmg 
rid of a diffidence which I felt would be 
extremely inconvenient and painful, I 
becume a member of a public philoso- 


glected or forgotten every other part of phical society, where subjects of gener- 


his education, with only so much know- 
ledge of ancient literature as enabled him 
to translate the law-latin of a record, and 


al knowledge were discussed.—By the 
regulations of this Institution, it was 
strictly enjoined, that no questions re- 


of modern, todecypher the hotch-potchof lating to religion should be discussed ; 


bed Norman and French used in old le- 
gal proceedings, he had managed, and 
very deservedly, to attain a great emi- 
pence as a special pleader: His figure 
was ludicrous in the extreme: he was 
htle more than four feet high; his head 
enormously large ; two small grey eyes, 
sermounted with shagzy black eye- 
‘brows, twinkled over an enormous nose, 
which his frequent indulgence in an inve- 
terate habit of drinking brandy had dyed 
ofa rich purple hue, while the rest of his 
face was of a deep crimeon—his hair was 
& grizzled mixture of black and white, 
and curled like the locks on a bullock’s 
forehead. His tongue was so large as to 
prevent him from speaking fluently, or, 
when in an ireful mood, even intelligi- 
bly. He was native of Northumber- 
land, and he spoke the broadest dialect 
of that county, as if his throat was bored 
hike a rifle barrel, and every word con- 
taining an R seemed to cost him an ex- 
traordinary effort to utter. ‘This circum- 
stance, joined with his uncouth figure, 
had prevented him from appearing at the 
Bar, and he had therefore confined his 

ractice to his chambers, in which branch 

shone most conspicuously. 

Under this worthy I became initiated 
in all the techoicalities of the English 
common law, and learned to contem- 
plate the numerous chicaneries of a sys- 
tem, the greater part of which was form- 
edia an age when the clear light of phi- 
losophy had not beamed on the - world, 


but in spite of this salutary restriction, 
it was not unfrequently that some of the 
persons speaking there took an opportu- 
nity of promulgating the sophistries of 
modern free opinions, as they are called, 
and attacking the principtes of religion 
and virtue under the colour of examin- 
ing philosophical truths. I had been 
accustomed to regard every thing relat- 
ing to religion with so much veneration, 
that the astonishment I felt at these at- 
tacks on it at first created an anxiety ia 
my mind to refute them ; for this pur- 
pose, I busied myself in endeavouring 
to unravel the difficulties which present- 
ed themselves to me, and had recourse 
to those writers who had made those 
subjects the objects of their researches ; 
but I found that all their arguments 
were built on foundations different from 
the acknowledged and confirmed au- 
thorities by which other philosophical 
matters are to be determined, and that 
the veracity and credit of most of those 
principles on which I had relied as proofs 
were iinpeached, and endeavoured to be 
controverted by them. Not to trace the 
tedious progress of my errors any fur- 
ther, it is sufficient to say, that I was 
perplexed with doubts, nothing appear- 
ed to me certain, and I no lunger relied 
with a firin conviction on ‘those princi- 
ples which had been the guide of my 
youth, aad the criteria by which I had 
hitherto regulated all my actions. 

On an evening in the summer, I had 


and when the laws and liberties of the been walking out»: and returning past a 
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Roman Catholic Chapel, curiosity indu- 
ced me to enter. In the frame of mind 
which I was then in, and with the senti- 
ments which baud been for some time 
growing on me, the ceremonies of this 
religion contributed only to strengthen 
my opinions. My attention was, how- 
ever, soon attracted, by a female kneel- 
ing in a retired part of the chapel, which 
she seemed to have chosen for the pur- 
pose of shunning observation. I had 
never seen features so beautiful : the 
feeling of devotion which pervaded her 
features was mixed with a deep sorrow, 
and frequent tears fell from her large 
dark eyes as they were upraised in 
prayer. When she had finished, she 
rose, and went out of the chapel. My 
curiosity was so strongly excited, that I 
followed her home. I found that she 
lived ina house occupied by French 
people. After [ had seen her enter, I 
went Into the shop, in which a French 
woman was engaged ; and under the 
pretence of purchasing some of her goods, 
I entered into conversation with her. I 
soon found she was quite willing to 
communicate every thing she knew. I 
asked her who was the young lady I 
had seen enter. A Frenchwoman is 
the last in the world to hinder any thing 
like gallantry, and, with an archness 
which shewed she guessed the lady had 
made a conquest, she proceeded to give 
me all the information she possessed on 
the subject. 

She said the young lady was the only 
child of the late Comte de Moatville, 
who had been massacred among the oth- 
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er nobility during the French Revolu- 
tion; that the Comtesse, her mother, 
had fled to England with her daughter, 
without any other attendants than an 
Abbé, who had been patronized by the 
late Comte, aod was much devoted to 
the family. On their arrival in this 
country, they were completely destitute, 
but that the Abbé, who was a very 
learned man, bad gained a genteel living 
by teaching languages, and that the 
Comtesse, who excelled in painting, add- 
ed to their support by the exercise of that 
art; they lived very comfortably until 
about a month since ; when the Com- 
tesse, whose health had been gradually 
declining, and who had bewailed con- 
tinually the fate of her husband, died. 
The Abbé, on the death of his patron- 
ess, had fallen sick, and was now dan- 
gerously ill; and if he should die, the 
poor young lady would be left destitute 
of friends—their income, she said, was 
now chiefly the produce of the young 
iady’s exertions, who had been taught 
to paint by her mother—* But, Mon- 
sieur,” she added, “ this affords a scan- 
ty subsistence which is the more straiten- 
ed to procure medical assistance for the 
poor old man, whom the young lady at- 
tends on with almost filial affection.” 

This account raised greatly my cur- 
osity : and promising the communicative 
woman that I would call again, I retired 
home, and passed the night in dreaming 
of the lovely French lady, who had rais- 
ed an emotion in my breast to which I 
had before been a stranger. 

To be continued. 


THE DRAMA. 


From the Literary Gazette, February 1818, 


COVENT GARDEN. February 14, 1818. 
F.sZTO. 

HE new tragedy continuesto be acted, and 
with some improvements on the original 
representation, which remove several of our 
rounds of intended criticism. There is still, 
owever, scope fora few remarks ; and as the 
history of this play's progress to the stage is 
rather uncommon, we may ht excused for ad- 

verting to it, especially as we esteem the pla 

itself to be about the finest tragic poem whic 
has been produced on the London stage since 
the beginning of the presentcentury. The au- 
thor in an attempt to revive, as he savs, but we 
know not why, ** our old national drama with 
greater simplicity of pilot,” preferred in the 
ret inistance the less perilous ordeal of the 
press to the ostracisin of stage represcatation. 


Fazio was accordingly published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, and has now reached a third edition, hav- 
ing gone through ftvo from its poetical merits 
before it was adupted fur acting at Covent 
Garden. 

The objections we would make to this dra- 
ma generally, are, the length of the speeches, 
so destructive of tragic interest when combined 
with action, and the want of gradual develope- 
ment in the characters. They seem to rush oo 
ruin without adequate inducement; and Fa- 
zio’s fascination with Andabella,and his wife’s 
Italian revenge, are alike precipitate, and al- 
most alike irrational, were it not that some 
circumstances of mitigation might be pleaded 
in behalf of the latter. Still there are blem- 
ishes, arising out ofthe simplicity upon which 
the author chose to mode! himself. The Im- 
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provisatoré Phifario, the flattefer Falsetto, 
and the fashion-monger Dandolo( who is struck 
out at Covent Garden,) with their parasite 
praises and ingratitude, too nearly resemble 
the like characters, as Aldabella does Phrynia 
er Timandra, in Timon ; and it is upon the 
the two principal personages alone, that the 
author supports his claim to the applause we 
have bestowed upon his work for originality 
of genius. 

e frst defect to which we have alluded, 
naniely, the prolixity of the dialogue, was 
that which, in preparing the play for repre- 
sentation, was chiefly to be remedied by judi- 
cious curtailment in the most impassioned 
scenes, giving full scope to the poctical beau- 
ties where they did not interfere with the nat- 
ural progress of the fable. This was easy ; 
for the plot is so single, that there are not 
more than two or three places where the ac- 
tion requires to be accelerated by the re- 
trenchment of dialogae. The chief of these 
is undeahtedly the Trial Scene in Act. ITI. 
which was rendered almost agonizing at Bath 
whereas it is with us comparatively tame and 
unimpressive, from the discoursing of Bianca 
after she had denounced and murdered her 
hashand. The same observation applies to 
the first scene in the tame act, where she is 
wounded to madness by the news of Fazio’s 
having spent the night with Aldabella. Not 
even the charms of Mr. Milman’s verse should 
here have saved it from the pruning knife; yet 
it is so exquisitely tender and natural, we can- 
not belp quoting it.— 

we ee ee @ = © Oh, Fazio! 
Oh, Fazio! Is her amile more sweet than mine? 
Or her soul fonder ? Fazio,my Lord Fazio, 

the face of man, mine own, mine only ; 

Before the fuce of Heaven Bianca's Fazio, 
Not Aldabetia’s.—Ah ! that I should live 
Te question it! Now henceforth all our joys, 
Our delicate endearments, aji are poison'd. 
Aye! if he speak my name with his fond voice, 
It will be with the same tone that to her 
He marmur’d hers : it will be, or ‘twill seem so, 
If he embrace me, “twill be with those arms 
In which he folded her : and if he kiss me, 
He'll pause and think which of the two is sweeter. 


All this, fine as it is, should have been re- 
mornelessly expunged, for here is the crisis on 
which the whele depends, and the agent shoald 
berry to the act, without moralizing upon it, 
or conjuring up poetical reasoning« fora stim- 
ulus. This, hawever. is retained ; and in 
ether parts, where the same objection does 
Hot exist, we have some admirable passages 
arock out. For example, in the last scene, 
where Bianca reaches Aldabella’s in the 
morning, as the Dake and Courtiers are retir- 
ing from an entertainment : 

Ha! ye've been dancing, dancing—so have I: 
Bat mine was heavy musie, siow and solemn— 
A bell, a bell: my thick blood roll'd to it, 
My heart swung to and fro, aduall deep motion. 


Bat it would occupy far too much space to 
detail these particular instances, and we will 
rather transgress our limits by copying a few 
of the beauties of Fazio. Wien Bianca comes 
to entreat the mediation of Aldabella to save 
him, she begins in these pathetic words :-— 

* 2 2 + © « Lady, there is one— 

Fie, fie upon this choking in my throat 

One thou didst love, Giraldi Fazio ; 

One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio.— 

Be's doom'd to die, to die to-morrow morning ; 
And io ‘tis eve aircady !— 

The sabe scene in prison is also wondcr- 
fally affecting : 

Atraenrum. Vol. 3. 
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Bionea. - - - - - + Not yet— 
They shall not kill thee—by my foith they shall not! 
It} clasp my armis so close}y round thy neck, 
That the red axe shal) hew them off, ere sh 
A hair ofthee: I will so mingle with thee, 
That they shall strike at rendu: and perchance 
Set me free first. 
(The bell sounds, her grasp relaxes, and she 
Fazio. 


stands patie ae 
» which she does not seem to be 
conscious cf. 


[Kissin 
Farewell, farewell, farewel) !— 
She does not feel, she doe# nor fee! !—Thank Heaven, 
She dovs not feel her Fazio's last, lest kiss !— 
One other !—Cold as stone—sweet, sweet as — 
it. 
Bianca. ([Slorly recovering.) ; . 
-————Gone, gone ! he’s not air yet, nor thin spirit !— 
He should pot giide away—he is not guilty—— 
Ye murder and not execute—Not guilty. 


We could multiply these quotations, butte 
shall confine ourselves to only one other ; 
Fazio’s reproof of an adulatory poet, and 
character of troe poetry, in the language of 
genuine inspiration. 

oe > > + Fie, Sir! O fie! ‘tis fulsome. 
Sir, there's a sojl fit for that rank weed flattery 
To trail its poisonous and obscene ciusters : 
A poct’s sou} should bear a richer fruitage— 
The Aconite grew not in Eden. Thou 
That thou, with lips tipt with the fire of heaven, 
Th’ excursive eye, that in its carth-wide range 
Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness, 
That breathes along this high-wrought world of man 
That hast within thee apprehensions strong 
Of all that’s pure, and ionicss, and heavenly— 
That thou, a vapid and a mawkish parasite, 
Should’st pipe to that witeh Fortune’s favourites ! 
*Tis coarse—’tis sickiy—’tis as though the age 
Should spread his sailcbroad wings to flap a dunghill ! 
As though a A fag and withering pestilence 
Should mde the golden chariot of the Sun ; 
As one should use the language of the Gods 
To chatter loose and ribbald brothelry— 

It is curious to remark phrases or words of 
which authors are 90 fond as to employ them 
out of all fair proportion: in sooth is, we ob- 
serve, Mr. Milman’s favourite. 


From the New Monthiy Magazine, March 1818. 


The scene of this tragedy is laid in Florence, 
where Fazio is employing himself in the vain 
edeavour to discover the secret of transmating 
meaner metals into gold. While thus engag- 
ed, Bartolo, (Blanchard) an aged miser, hav- 
ing been stabbed in the street, takes refuge in 
Fazio's house and there expires. The old 
man having no relatives, Fazio determines to 
make himself his heir, and burying the corpse 
in his garden, proceeds to Bartolo’s house, 
which he rifles of his immense wealth. He 
circalates a report that he has at length foand 
out the secret of which he has been so long ia 
search, and quits his obscurity. His newly 
acquired riches allure arouad him the summer 
flies of fortune, and among the rest the Mar- 
chesa Aldabella, (Mrs. Fancit) a dissolute 
woman of quality, whom he had loved before 
his marriage with Bianca, (Miss O'Neil) but 
who then treated him with coolness and con- 
tempt. She now endeavours to rekindle his 
affection by feigning a violent passion for 
him: she succeeds- -and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his wife and his own promis- 
es, he yields to the arts of the fair seducer. 
Bianra left to herself through the night, goad- 
ed almost to madness by the infidelity of Fa- 
zio, hurries to the Council met to deliberate 
upon the sudden disappcara:ce of Bartolo, 
directs them where the hody may be found, 
declares that it was placed there by her hus- 
band, and thattic efficers may at that moe 
ment apprehend him in the honse of the Mar- 
chesa Aldabella. The accoracy of these states: 
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ments being verified, Fazio is sentenced to die 
as the presumed murderer of Bartolo. Awa- 
kened from her delirium of passion by a sense 
of its fatal results, Bianca entreats the new 
friends of her husband, and even her hated 
rival to intercede for him with the Council, 
but adversity has already changed their senti- 
ments and Fazio is executed. Bianca rushes 
to the palace of the Marchesa, where the 
Duke and his friends are feasting, convinces 
him of her busband’s innocence and the crim- 
inality of Aldabella, who is doomed to a con- 
vent. Heart-broken with her sorrow, 


On Enpitaphe. 
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then commends her children to the State and . 
expires. 

rom this outline it will be seen that the 
story which Mr. Milman bas selected for the 
disp ay of his dramatic powers, though not 
branching out into many incidents 1s more 
than usually ‘interesting. With this noble 
simplicity of plot, it combines characters 
strongly drawn, and acting from beginning to 
end with perfect consistency, pure and natar- 
al imagery, and chaste, elegant and avimaied 
diction, abounding in poetic beauties of the 


Bianca highest order. 


———— oe eee 


EPITAPHS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


SIR, 
FyAvine seen in two of your pre- 
ceding Numbers some remarks on 

Epitaphs, 1 am induced to send you the 
following observations on a similar sub- 
ject. | 

Into whatever place I go, my first and 
dearest pleasure is to stray through its 
churchyard. The solemn and hallow- 
ing reflections which such a spot cannot 
fail to excite ;—the high truths that 
spring from every stone ;—the commun- 
ion one holds, as it were, with the grave; 
— and the approximation our soul more 
especially feels to its God, when, spurn- 
ing the shackles of its tenement of clay, 
it seems to mingle with its own eternity, 
—are enjoyments of no common stamp. 
But, independent of these sublimest 
feelings of our nature, a church-yard pre- 
sents a scene of a most attractive kind. 
Its motley group of inhabitants—tbe un- 
lettered effusions of the lowly survivors 
—the rude efforts of the rustic Muse— 
and the transient sparks of lingering van- 
ity, all combine to excite the blended 
sensations of regret and chastened mirth. 

We can indeed searcely refrain from 
shedding the tear of mortality at the re- 
collection of the undistinguished and 
undistinguishing group before our eyes. 
The aged veteran in the contests of life, 
now gathered to his fathers, like a shock 
of corn in its full ripeness, and smiling, 
as it were,in the tranquillity of the tomb ; 
—the little infant, 

“ strangled in life’s poreh ;” 

and the blooming maiden, 

“ Whose lovely unappropriated sweets 

Smiled like yon knot of cowslips on the elif, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand,” 


here sleep side by side, and commingle 
with their kindred dust. The sigh of 


Sorrow has ceased to swell, and the 

ulse of Hope to beat ;—the tear of 
Misery has become a gem in Heaven’s 
diadem of glory ; and the strain of In- 
nocence here still hymns its carols to the 
harps of Mercy and of Peace. 

But these melancholy yet mildly-plea- 
sing feelings, will give place to smiles 
upon reading the various mementos of 
mortality. The little family details of 
sickness,—the good man’s lengthened 
suffering,—the fruitless draughts of phy- 
sic,*—his friendly and consoling advice 
to every passer-by, of 

« Weep not for me, I am not dead, 

I’m but undress’d, and gone to bed ;"F 
the fantastic figures of little cherubs 
pointing to their holy tents,—the grim 
representation of a Death’s head repos- 
ing in sullen scowl on two cross-bones, 
—or the grotesque sculpture of the hon- 
est man’s flight to heaven in the shape 
of a plump-cheeked-puffing angel,——pre- 
sent an assemblage of relievos and ideas 
30 irresistibly ludicrous, that we half for- 
get the place where they are, and are 
tempted to deem them the offspring and 
invention of some comick satire. Let 
them, however, have their ment; they 
come “ warm from the heart,” and are 
at the same time totally free from those 
indelicate and disgusting figures which, 
in “ olden time,” aud, to the disgrace ot 
our good forelatbers, used to contami- 
nate the walls and every corner of our 
churches, and which took their rise from 
the malevolent spirit of opposition of the 


¢ “ Physic did me no good,”—part ofan Epitaph in 
Minchin-Hampton Churchyard, Gloucestershire. 

+ Ihave read the above lines in some churehyard 
in Cumberland, though I forget the name of the rik 
lage. 


.- 
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secular clergy to the friars of former 
days.{ 

We are enabled to trace the antiquity 
of Epitaphs to an early date. Many 
instances of Epitaphs, in prose and verse, 
may be collected from the old Greek 
poets and historians, who yet were but 
children to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
But the oldest precedent of Epitaphs 
must be that recorded in the oldest his- 
tory, viz. the Old Testament, 1 Sam. vi. 
16, where it is recorded, that the great 
stone erected as a memorial unto Abel, 
by his father Adam, remained unto that 
day in being, and its name was called 
the “ Stone of Abel ;” and its elegy 
was, “ Here was shed the blood of 
nghteous Abel,” as it is also called 4000 
years after, Matt. xxiii. 35 ;—and this 
is the original of monumental memorials 
and elegies.§ But my present limits 
will not allow me to pursue this se- 
ductive inquiry further. 

Epitaph from the Greek. 
og pie death! earv'd syrens’ tearful arns! 
To him ohat “eure ny poor dust is laid, 


cotsteps turns, 

Scranger or Greek, bid hail! and maid 

Ress inbr bom below ; her Sie the ware 
ve; her and hneage high : 

And say her boas friend Erinna caine 

Aad on the marble graved her elegy. 


From the Modern Greek. 


On & Tomb in the Island of Zante. 
The Maid who in this grave is sleepin 
Hy left her young companions weeping i 
Tear stents of ber have planged in sadness 
whom 
Lary in they once gave giadness! 
spirit pure in heavenly dwelling. 
She died- we spain aball were 
Sex ove like her—now lost for ever ! 


From the Welsh. 
The grave ofa beautiful warrior, by whose hand 


many a combatan 
Ere h i 


Laehan, 
ls im the vale of Cain, 
From the same. 


To whom belongs the square grav 
nee the four stately stones ati ries ? 
¢ us the tomb of Madoc—The Fierce Knights. 


t Vide Walpoliana, p. 5. : 
§ Vide Athenian Oracle, 


Varieties : Literary, Critical, and Historical. 


ri : 
From the same. 


He whose grave is on this cliff, 

His hand was the foe of many ; 

His name shall sleep in peace. 
Mercy be to him ! 


From the French. 
On a Tomb-stene in Auvergne. 


Maria was the only child ofher mother, 
“ And she was a widow.” 

Maria sleeps in this grave— __ 

And the widow has now no child. 


Inscription on a Stone in the English Bury- 
ing-ground at Bourdeauz. 


There was asweet and nameless grace, 
ery Pidgin o’er her seve mee ; 

An m her pensive of blue, 

Was ic in the fence whieti flew. 
Her hair of soft and gloomy shade, 

In rich luxuriance curlin mings bby ; 
But when she spoke, or when she surg, 
Enchantment on her accents hung. 
Where is she now }—where all must be— 
Sunk in the grave's obscurity. 

Yet never—never slumber’d there — 

A mind more pure—a form more fair! 


In a Church-yard in Northumberland. 


The world has long since wearied me, 
And now, my appointed task is done, 
Parting it without enmity, 
I'll take my staff, and journey on. 
On a Tomb-stone in an Irish Country 
Church-yard. 


A little Spirit slumbers here, 
Who to one heart was very dear. 
Ob! he was more than life or light 
Its thought by day—its dream by right t 
The chill winds came—the young flower faded, 
And died ;—the grave its sweetness shaded. 
Fair Boy! thou should’st have wept for me, 
or I have had to mourn o’er thee : 
et not long shall this sorrowing be.— 
Those roses I have planted round, 
To deck thy dear sad sacred ground, 
When spring-gaies next those roses wave, 
They'll upon thy mother’s grave. 


Epitaph on Himself, 
BY THE CHEVALIER BOUFFLERS. 


Ci git un Chevalier, qui sans cesse ceurut, 
Qui, sur les grands chemins naquit, vecut, mourut. 
Pour prouver ce qu ‘a dit le sage, 
Que notre vie est un voyage. 

TRANSLATION. 
Here slumbers one, who rest till now ne’er tried ; 
Born on the great road—there he lived and died, 
More to prove the wisdom of the sage, 
Who said that life was but a pilgrimage. 


From the French, in the Burying-ground of 
Mont- Louis, in Paris. 


Mother—eweet Mother, thou canst never know 
That yearly thus I deck thy mossy bed 
With the first roses of the Spring that blow, 
And tears of fond affection shed, 
Mother—eweet Mother, tho’ I knew thee not, 
I feel that one I love is buried here ; 
And tho’ this grave by others is forgot, 
To me it thro’ life be dear—most dear. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the Literary Gazette, March 1818, 
A GERMAN TOURIST. 


AN amusing book has lately been 
"™ published in Germany, under the 
ttle of “A Journey to London and 
Paris, by M. Bretschneider.” It was 
performed before the French Revolution, 


or at the very commencement of it. 
The author has been dead some years, 
and the work is now published from his 
MSS by M. von Géckingk. We quote 
a few anecdotes, from which the credi- 
bility of the writer and the credulity of 
the'editor, may;)in many instances, be 
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appreciated. The former seems to be 
the Sir John Carr of German totirists. 

“ In London, Bretschneider once din- 
ed at the Cannon Tavern, where eight 
different dishes were given for one shil- 
ling. He met with two Italians in-tio- 
wigs, who came only every other day, 
and for their shilling ate enough to serve 
them for two days, He saw the same 
thing in Coblentz, in 1791, where many 
of the principal emigrants dined only 
every other day at the Three Crowns, 
but then eat enormously, 

_ “Once he was walking witha friend 
in the streets of London, when they saw 
a beggar sitting before a house-door, 
who had spread out a table for his din- 
nerin the open air, Upon aclean table- 
cloth stood roast veal, cauliflower, pud- 
ding, anda pot of porter. A’ well-dres- 
sed boy waited on the beggar, cand 
Bretschneider’s friend gave him a shil- 
ling. Bretschneider expressed his sur- 
prise ; but his friend answered, « I give 
it to this man because he is not a hypo- 
crite: hé hath but one foot, therefore 
he deserves alms ; if that brings bim in 
so much that he can live comfortably, so 
much the -better.” (The name of this 
‘worthy Englishman was Fish.) 

“ Bretschneider became acquainted 
with a Jew named Frankel, who being 
Once at Prague, had much money, and 
a great quantity of jewels with him. 
Another common Jew wanted to rob 
him ; and while Frankel accompanied 
somebody to the head of the stairs, he 
slipped in, and bid himself in a ward- 
robe, to watch till Frankil went out. 
By chance another rich Jew from 
Frankfort called on Frankel, and related 
to him a droll story, in which he mimick- 
ed the voices of several well known Jews 
in so comical a manner, that the thief 
in the cupboard could not refrain from 
laughing aloud, and by this means was 
discovered. 

‘In 1804, Bretschneider wrote a book 
against Buonaparte, which he called 
‘‘ Theodore.” M. Degen,a great book- 
selier at Vienna, had received 500 co- 
pies of this work ; but the French am- 
bassador remonstrated, and demanded 
that Degen should be obliged to return 
these 500 copies to the original publish- 
er. The Ambassador was requested to 

consider, whether, by sending the book 
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back, it would not become still more ger- 
erally known ; upon which he himself 
bought these 500 copies for 1500 francs. 

The following expression of Bretsch- 
neider is characteristic. ‘“ Give me a 
man who is my worst enemy ; let him 
be even a little malicious, provided he 
has a good head ; understanding sooa 
amalgainatea, and a true judge of the 
human heart soon finds me as f am, and 
ceases to hate me. If I say this out of 
pride, I owe it to experience.” 

A LIGHT POET, 
(Aw imitation of an apcient writer,) 


Is one whose fancy is ever on the 
wing, and like the butterfly, or other in- 
sects less nice in their choice, flutters 
over and touches every object that 
comes in bis way. He is no man for a 
cloudy day, nor in the sun are his 
flights too high ; depth is equally out 
of his way ; he is very soon aware of 
his danger, and shrinks like the timid 
bather from the power of the stream, 

His Poetry is a hop, step, and a jump: 
his feathery lightness preserves him from 
the blows of the critics, as a straw flost- 
ing in the air could not be hurt bya 
cannon-ball, A showy binding and a 
small compass, finds him a place on the 
shelves of the ladies, and with the toilet 
gear comes in for a share of their atten- 
tion. 

Could his brain-fancies become visi- 
ble, they would resemble a milliner’s 
shop, where artificial flowers, gauze, and 
ribbons made up the amount. His gilt 
binding may for a time preserve him 
from an elevation he never meant to 
reach, but if not kept down by the gros- 
ser articles of cheese and butter, may at 
last find his station in the tail of a kite. 

From the Panorama, Feb, 1818, 
A STURDY AUTHOR. 

A poor but sturdy author once pre- 
sented a book to James the Second, in 
the great chamber at Whitehall, as he 
passed froin the chapel, but omitted the 
usual ceremony of kneeling to the King. 
The Duke of Richmond, who was ia 
attendance, said, ‘ Sir, where did you 
learn the manners not to kneel 2” The 
author replied, If it please your Grace, 
I do give now ; but when I come to 
beg any thing, then will I kneel” 


vet. &] Original Poetry—Lines by Lord Byron— Lines on Burns. 
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Fram the New Menthly Magazine, March 1818. 


UNPUBLISHED STANZAS, 


sy Lorp Brron. 

The following exquisite stanzas were addressed by 
Lord Byron to hie Lady, a few months before their 
separation. } 

TO JESSY. 


HERE isa mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That Destiny’s relentless knife 
Atonce mast sever buth or none. 


There is a form, on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight ; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice, whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of raptare in my breast 3 
1 would not hear a serapb choir, 
Unless that voice could joia the rest ! 


There is a face whose blashes tell 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek 5 

Bat pallid at one fond farewell, 
Proclaims more love 


There is a lip, which mine hath prest, 
And none had ever prest before ; 

It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 
Aad mine--mine only, prest it more ! 


There isa bosom---all my own-— 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head 5 
A mouth—-wiich smilesou me alone ; 
An eye-—whose tears with mine are shed. 


There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet 5 

That, pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
They both must heave or cease to beat. 


There are two souls, whuse equal flow 
In gentle streams so calinly ruo-—- 

That when they part-—-they part !—ah, no ! 
They cannot part-—thovse souls are one ! 


From the Literary Panorama, February 1818. 
LINES ON BURNS. 


A Traveller, who lately visited Ayrshire, in Scotland 
observes, that (among others of its attractions) in the 


cottage in whieh Burns, the Poet, was born, two. 


miles from Ayr, and near the banks of the Doon, 
arc the following lines written with a pencil, on the 
wall of the rooin, is which it is known he was fint 
brought to light. 


3 W AS here he lived, and loved, and sung, 
Whom fortune, fate, and friends could 


scorn : 
Around these walls his harp once hung, 
Beneath this rvof the Bard was born. 


Nature his nurse, fond, fresh and fair, | 
Sin:ied on the babe, and blessed him sleep- 


Ing 3 
But oft by fits and starts would stare, 


And oft that smile would tara to weeping. 


than words can speak. 


She breathed him in a hay o minute, 

When Passion’s pulse stray’d wild and high s. 
And Love, and all that live within it 

Were warm, and wisbing to be nigh. 


She mix’d ber magic in his slumbers, 
And waved her hand around his dream 5 
And gave to Love his infant numbers,~~ 
The boy soon learn’d the darling theme. 


They came to his car, like those sounds of 
merry morn, 
That break upon the sleeper, when the day- 
star draweth aear ; 
Like the blast that sweeps the hill, like the 
hum that wakes the horn, 
When the bunter on his heath-couch is 
dreaming of the deer. 


They waked him to life, love, sunshine, and 


SON § 
They scatter’d his path with the fairest of 
flowers 3 


_ Bat flowers and sunshine can never live long, 


The brighter they beam, the sooner it lours. 


For winter soon came, with its terrible form, 

And flung all his flow’rets and his hopes to 

the wind ; 

And left him to wail in the pitiless storm, 

And left se to weep in the bower they 
twined. 


He bow’d to the blast: he was weary and 


worn ; 
The fairy-form’d hope that bad danced with 
its beam, 
Soon perish’d and pined in the mists of the 


had 


mom, 
And shew’d him that life, love, and all were 

a dreem ! 
Like the star in the storm, like the bow in the 


sky, : 

Its hi it look’d to Heaven, its flashes were 
fleeting. 

It was dim, but the tear only brighten’d his 


eye; 
It was bright, but the smnile only welcomed 
the meeting. 
Bonny Doon, roll thy waters, and green be 
thy braes, 
Lovely Ayr, kiss the willows that weep o'er 
thy wave 3 
Though cold hangs the harp that first gave thee 
"its lays 
Though the Bard that first bless’d thee now 
sleeps in the grave. 


ANACREONTIC----TO FHE ROSE. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


K LOWER of Love, sweet Rose, thy hues 
Were better pearl’d by Bacchus’ dews ; 
Sweet thy blossoms kiss my brow, 
Then U’ll smile on Bacchus now, 
Flowcr of Love, the gem of spring, 
Anec®s wear thee on their wing ! 


Cupid's Jocks look’d fresh and fair, 

For, lov'd Rose, we saw thee there 3 

Graces young, with whom he play’¢ 

In thy freshness were array d. ; 
Flower of Love, the gem of spring, 
Angela wear thee on their wing. 
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Bloom, Rose, on my brow and lyre, 

Deck me in the Loves’ attire, 

Then Pil court the holy sire 5 

Pinging garlands on bis altar, 

Low I'll kneel, and sighing faluer : 
Flower of Love, the gem of spring, 
Angels wear thee on their wiog ! 

Dec. 1817. Soveni 


amin 


From the Lady’s Magazine. 
STANZAS ON THE SPRING. 


Ginx now yon sunbeams glancing 
Gild the fair and fragrant earth, 

Wuule the blooming Spring advancing, 
Pours her blushing treasures forth. 


Soon a brighter tint disclosing, 
Shall the woods revive again, 
And beneath their shade reposing, 

Fancy sing ber syren strain. 


In the violet’s modest sweetness, 
To the young expanding leaf, 
In each flow’ret’s op’ning brightness, 
Breathes a charm to soothe iny grief ;--- 
In the rippling rill’s soft murmurs, 
Sparkling in the bright, pure ray, 
Tp the song of waken'd warblers, 
Hymning sweet the rising day ;-—- 
In yer calm aod cloudless azure, 
Stretching o’er each varied scene, 
Where the eye may range at pleasure, 
Hills of blue, and vales of green ;-~- 
Still fo all, and still untiring, 
Finds the heart its wanted joy, 
Sweet and sacred thoughts inspiring, 
Dear delights which ne’er can cloy. 
*Tis the Spring---can Nature’s gladness, 
All her balm, and all her bloom, 
Fail to cheer thy bosom’s sadness, 
Fail to chase thy spirit’s gloom ? 
No! still let the futare brighten; 
Like yon orb, Hope yct may shine, 
And her beams thy soul enlighten 
With a radiance more divine. 


From the New Month! #Marazine. 
TO GROSPHUS.§ 


OR ease the sailor pray: aloud, 

When louring storms begin to shroud 

he sky, and murky thunder-cloud 

Is o’er the welkin roll’d ; 

For ease the furious Thracian fought, - 

Ease by the Persian bowman sought, 

Ease---which nor purple robes have bought ; 
Nor gems, nor stores of gold. 


Not wealth can stifle guilt’s reproof, 

Nor lictor’s * power can keep aloof 

The cares that haunt the gilded roof, 
The tumults of the mind. 

Well ’tis with him, whose frugal board 

With his paternal fare is stor’d ; 

Him ne’er disturbs the miser’s hoard, 
Nor fear ** that skulks behind.” 

Why, why should short-liv’d mortals toil ? 

Why change their own dear native -ai) ? 

Who, exil'd, conscious guilt can foil, 
Or wipe away the stain ? 


§ Translation from Horace, Ode XVI. Book II. Ad 
Grosphum, familiarem enwin. 

* The office of the lictor, who was always attend- 
ant on the Consul, was to keep the mob ulovf: hence 
the metaphor. 
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Care, fieeter than the mountain-hind, 

And swifter than the eastern wind, 

The galley climbs, and sits bebind 
The warrior horseman’s train. 


The soul, with preset gladness fraught, 

Ot distant ills disdains the thought, 

And tempers grief with simles ; for nought 
Is blest in every way : 

The shaft of death Achilles strook :. 

Old age Tithonus overtook ; 

And Fate on thee + may frowning look, 
With me perhaps be gay. 


A hundred herds in pasture mead, 
Of fairest kine the choicest breed 
Are thine, and neighing chariut steed, 
And robes of Tyriao hue: 
To me these little fields ¢ belong, 
To me the gift of lyric song, 
(White stretch’d the plantain shades amoeg) 
I spurn the rabble ciew. . 
Oct. 14th, 1817. 
t+ Grosphus, to whom the Ode is written. 
$¢ The poet's Sabine farm. 


From the Literary Garette, Jan. 1818. 
THE LATE QUEEN OK PRUSSIA. 


ON SEEING HER BUST IN TRE KING 8 CHAMBER 
in 18192. 


( From the German of Brenner. ) 


HOU’ RT gone from us---to weep no more; 
Thy day of grief---of glory’so’er. 
In Fortane’s last extremity, 
Princess, "twas well for thee to die. 
Death calms the wretched—-frees the slave-— 
Can insult reach thee in the grave ? 
On! for the hour a freeman’s stc el 
Shall teach thy Tyrant’s heart to feel { 
Oh! for the hour he lies as low, 
Curs’d deep--not bless’d, as angel, thou! 
I saw thee---never left my eye 
Thy first proud glance of majesty ; 
Proud, yet most sweet, a starting tear 
Told taat a womao’s heart was there. 
Thy cheek isstill before me---pale 
As the last leaf on Autumn’s gale ; 
Then, sudden lit with barning tinge, 
Aso’er it, from the eyes’ dark fringe, 
Came drop by drop the tears of pain, 
At some new galling of thy chain; 
Some sullen, stighting courtesy 
Of him who could not honour thee. 
Fiend of the earth--- Napoleon | 
What could’st thou of such hearts have known | 


Yet was there one who felt-—who feels 
The wound Time widens, bat not heals ; 
Pierced to the soul with every sting 
That Fate could point against a Aing, 
The Man had oue more misery 

To meet---and met it losing thee ! 

Image of beauty—breathing stone, 

Here shrined so lovely and so lone! 
Comes he not bere from broken sleep, 
To weep as hearts alone can weep? 

Thy spell is on me too---my eye 

Is caught, fix'd, fill’d, unconscious why: 
*Tis nat thy soft yet stately brow, 
Sweet, stooping eyclid, hair’s rich flow ; 
Tis woe’s deep grace that seems to wiod 
O'erall—-the relique of thy mind. 

What tears have dow’d o'er many a tale 
Of gentler woe in Iife’s low vale ! 

And to this end the mighty come-—- 

To auguish, exile, and tie tomb! 

But the dark heart that sent thee there, 
If there’s revenge iu earth, we swear 
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Shall drop with blood for every tear; 
For that, from Empire, mankind, driven, 
Assure as there’s a Power in Heaven 
That crime’s not made to be forgiven { 
Jan. 1818. TRIaSINO. 


From the Literary Gazette, February 1818. 


SKETCH 


From a Painting of a beautiful Child sorrowing 
over her dead Bird. 


mr her first grief, the bird is dead ! 
How mauy a mournful word was said! 
How many a tear waso’er it shed! 


The anguish of the shock has past, 
Yet Memory’s thoughts those eyes o’ercast 
As like the violet gemm’d with dew, 
Glitters thro’ tears their lovely blue. 


Tis her first grief !—-motionless there 
Is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 
No longer may she hear his voice, 
No Jonger in its sports rejoice ; 
And scarcely dare she lift her eyes 
To where the lifeless treasure hes. 
But yesterday who could foresee 
That such a change as this might be, 
That she should call and he not hear, 
That bird who knew and Jov’d her dear; 
Who, wheo her finger touch’d his cage, 
’Gainst it a mimic war would wage; 
Who peck’d the sweatmeat from her hand, 
And on her ringlets took his stand. 
All as these recollections rise, 
Again does sorrow drown the eyes, 
e little bosom swells with sighs. 
« Another bird !”---No never, never ! 
Empty shall lie that cage for ever. 


"Tis her first grief !---and it will fade 

Or ere the next sun sinks in shade. 

Ah! happy age, when smile und tear 

Alternate in the eyes appear; 

When sleep can every care remove, 

And morn’s light wake to hope and love. 

Bot childhood flies like spring-time’s hour, 

And deepening shadows o’er youth lour, 

Even thou, fair girl, must one day know 

Of life the painfulness and woe ; 

The sadness that sleep cannot cure, 

Griefs that through nights and days endure 5 

Those natural pangs to mortals given, 

To wean us from this earth, and lead our 
thoughts to Heav’n. IsABEL. 


From the London Literary Gasette. 
A PORTRAIT. 


Dove m’ ino!tro ? Io stesso 
Del nero tradimento, e de’ miei torti 
Testi:monio saro ? 


IS name---and whence---that, none may 
know--- 

But, as he wanders by, 
Mark well his stern and haggard brow, 

And note his varying, dark-black eye 5 
It tells of feelings strang---intense--~ 
And stamps the soul’s intelligence : 

No more the crowd descry ;~—- 
For woe her keenest arrow -ent, 
And scarred each noble Jineament. 


Tho’ in that high, cold, searching glance, 
The vulgar nonght espy,--- 

‘Yet souls congenial, there, perchance 

May see youth waken’'d from its trance, 
And feigo'd, self-scorning levity--- 

Aud deep within that troubled breast, 

The workings of a love represt. 
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Thus far may T unfold his tale--- 

That in lite’s earlier day, 
His fairest, fondest hopes did fail, 

His friends pass’d one by one away.—- 
Thus, rudely on life’s ocean thrown, 
He found--- he felt himself alone, 

To thrive---or to decay--- 
No heart return’d one auswering sigh--~ 
None soothed his deep calamity. 


He sought the midnight wood---he stray'd 

The still and haunted stream along,--- 

He watch’d the evening glories fade 

The distant, shadowy hills among :--~ 
He sought the busier haunts of men, 

And tried the maddening bow! again--- 

The jest---the jovial song.--- 
Tow’rds some fond heart he sigh’d to press--s 
He sought---and found a wilderness.--- 

eR 


From the Literary Gazctte, Jan. 1818. 


BALLAD. 


é hay Minstrel came from beyond the sea, 
And weary with bis toil was he ; 

But wearied more, than inore long yeat 
No newsof his lady he could hear. 


By land and sea he wander’d far, 
With hope alone for a guiding star; 
Yet had he been so tempest Cust 
That oft the guiding star waslost. 


Safe from the, land, safe from the main, 
Again he has reached his native Spain; 
And he feels of its sun the blessed glow, 
And inhales new life, as its breezes blow. 


Yet he will not stop, ner he will not stay, 
But onward goes, by night and by day ; 

Till at length be has reach’d that fatetal spot, 
Ne’erfrom the parting hour forgot. 


There--and he dare no farther go, 

Tou seek what he dies, yet dreads, to know; 
And he lingers till the moonlight bour, 
When that lady lov’d to sing in her bower. 


Oh! will this dazzling sun ne’er fade, 
This sky ne’er soften into shade ; 

Longer than all that came before, 

Wilt never this joyleas day be o’er ! 
Faded, at last the sun’s red ray 

Softened the sky to cloudless grey; 

The longest noon must have its night,--- 
And o’er the bower the moon rose bright. 


Roses are wavering in its beam, 

As thro’ their foliage zephyrs stream 5 
Perfumes are floating on the air, 

But no sweet song is singing there. 


He listens---listens---but io vain, 

From that low bower there breathes no strain: 
“ Yet may she come” —for Hope will stay 
Even till her last star fades away. 


*¢ Yet may she come”---no morr---no more,-— 
The dreaming» of thy heart be o’er: 

Who siunbers the long sleep of rest 

Is dull to the voice she once lov’d best. 


A ray within the green bower shone, 

It danced upon a funeral stone 5 

There sculplured was a well-known name, 
The name most dear---the same---the same ! 


That night, and o’er lost hope he mourn’d ; 
But ere again the hoar return'd 

Had parted from his native shore 

An exile---to return bo more. 


Yet, ashe left that bower of woe, 

That all of his constancy might know, 

A ringlet of hair on that grave he bound, 

A chain of gold round that pillar he wound. 
Jsapec D. 
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MHE new Comic Opera announced at Co- 
vent Garden, from the pen of T. Dibdin, 
is founded on Madame de Genlis’ interesting 
story of Zoma, ow la decouverté de Quinquina, 
{ which our readers will find translated in Nos. 
17 and 18 of the Atheneum.] It was ad- 
mired 4s a narrative, and seems to be well cal- 
culated for dramatic effect. The discovery of 
the Jesuits bark is, however, a curious inci- 
dent on which to construct a full piece, and it 
is not improbable that a subject so full of puao- 
Provoking will elicit more critical wit than 
the public is accustomed to, or than the au- 
thor may like. 

The most original, and also the most inte- 
resting and elegant, publication of the month, 
is Caprain Basitt Hauw’s Account of a Vay- 
age of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and 
the Great Loo-Choo Island. This is the first 
published account of the groupes of islands in 
the Yellow Sea, west of Corea; of which the 


book contains many entertaining particulars, p 


The unfinished state of Mr. Gopwin’s gloomy 
History of Mandeville, has led some ingenious 
writer to compose a sequel in a fourth volume, 
which concludes with the comico-tragical in- 
cident of Mandeville and Ciifford running each 
ether through the body, and expiring on the 
grave of Henrietta. Mr. Guedwin’s style is 
pourly imitated; but his gloomy tone of feel- 
ing is well caricatured. 

“ The Revelt of Islam, a Poem in 12 cantos, 
éy Percy Bysscwe SHetty,” proves that the 
age of simplicity has returned again ; but we 
fear that the experiment, or affectation, of an 
almost total neglect of harmonious modulation 
and poetic quantity is carried to a very blame- 
able excess, The following stanzas will con- 
vey some idea of the author's style. 

There isa le, mi in its yo 
A Sand beyand he eae of mead 
Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped ; from a gioriqns mother’s breast, 
Who, since high Athens feil, among the rest, 
Sate like the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 
By inbred monsters outra and oppressed, 
‘Turns to her chuinicss cluid for succour now, 
It draws the milk of Power in Wisdoin's fullest flow. 
That land is like an cagle, whose young gaze 
on the noontide beam, whose golden plame 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 
Of sun-rise gleams, when carth is wrapt in gloom ; 
An epitaph of giory for the toinb 
Of mardered Burape. may thy fame be made, 
Great people : as the sands shalt thou become ; 
Thy growth is swift as morn, when night must fade; 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 


It is annoanced that Dr. Rees’ New Cyclo- 
peedia will be completed within the present 
year. ° 

Early in March will be published, the first 
volume of a complete translation of Ovid's E- 

istles; by Epwarp D. Bavwnes, esq. A faith- 
‘ul version of these elegant and impassioned 
Epistles has long been a desideratam in the li- 
terary world. 

A Poen, in two parts, entitled, Harvest, il- 
Justrated by an engraving, to which will be ad- 
ded a few other poetical pieces, by Caar- 
LOTTE CaRouine Ricnagpson, will be pub- 
lished in March, . 

Antonia, a tale, with other poems, will 
shortly be pablished, chiefly written in Malta 
Curing the interesting peri 
that Island. To singularity of circumstance 
and character, the work will, it is said, add 
Variety of cemposition. 


of the Plagne in 


Miss Croxer’s Novel, intitled ** the Ques- 
tion,—-Who is Anna?” is io the press, and 
will very soon appear. 

Stortly will appear, a new poem, entitled, 
the Recluse of the Pyrennees. 

Next month will be published, Narrative of 

“a Voyage to Newfoundland, aad the coast of 
Labrador, illustrated with a map and engrav- 
nes by Lieut. Epwarp Cuaprett, R. N. 

OTZEBUE, the celebrated dramatic writer, 
has just published a collection of Tales ad- 
dressed tu his Sons in the manner of those ad- 
dressed by M. Bourtry to his Daughter. 
They will soon be published both in French 
and Enghsb. 

Mr. Tuomas Bown ter is preparing an edi- 
tion of all Shakspeare’s Plays, with the omis- 
sion of sucb exprersions as are pot proper to 
be read alvud ina family. 

The heirs of M. Bertrand, a Protestant mi- 
nister at Berne, have discovered, among the 
apers of that clergyman, a great namber of 
unpublished letters of Voltaire, mest of which 
are in his own hand-writing, and all of which 
bear his signature. It is said that they are 
to be forthwith published at Paris. The poli- 
tics, morals, and religion of Voltaire are near- 
ly buried, we hope, by this time, under the 
ruigs which they have occasioned: but the 
lovers of mere amuseinent may have their curi- 
osity well repaid by any genuine fragments 
of that extraordinary tho’ unprincipled writer. 
NEW NOVELS, 

Correction, a Novel; by a Lady, Author of 
Geography, le Boquet, Elegant Repository, &c. 

Unkuown of the Pyrennees, a Tale; 2m0. 

Delusion ; in 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Bride and no Wife, a Novel. By Mra 
Mosse. 4 vols. ; 

Submission exemplified ; or, The Amiable 
Stranger, a Narrative, 6s. 

Secrets in every Mansion; or, the Surgeon's 
Memorandum Book. By Aan of Swansea, 5 
vols. Ll. 7s. 6d. 

AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

Accounts recently received from Cairo, 
state that M. Louis Burkhard, youngest son 
of Colonel Gedeore Burkhard, died there of a 
dysentery, under his assumed name of Sheik- 
Ibrahim. M. Louis Burkhard some years ago 
visited England, when his ardent and enter- 

rising disposition, joined toa streug desire 
or attaining knowledge, induced him to offer 
his services to the English Society for Pro- 
moting Discoverics in the interior of Africa. 

Having learned the languages, and collected 

all the information necessary for such a jour- 
ney, he proceeded to Cairo in order to joia 
the caravan which travels every year fro 

Tombuctoo, and to penetrate into that coun- 

try which has hitherto been inaccessible to 
Europeans, But the agitations which arose in 
that part of the world retarded the arrival of 
the caravan for the space of ayear. With 
the help of his Museulman dress and his per- 
fect knowledge of the Arabic and Turkish 
languages, D4. Burkhard made various new 
and important discoveries, an account of 
which will probably be published by the Ea- 
glish society. At length the caravan, which 
ad been so long and so impatiently looked 
for, arrived ; but before M. Burkhard could 
make the necessary arrangements for his de- 
partare, he was attacked with the disorder 
which proved the cause of his death. 
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LEYDEN’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
From the Panorama, Mareh, 1818, 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES AND TRAVELS IN AFRICA; BY THE LATE JOHN LEYDEN, 
M.D ENLARGED AND COMPLETED TU THE PRESENT TIME, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF JTS 
@Z0G RAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY, aS WELL AS OF THE MORAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF 


ITS INGA BITANTS. 
THE progress of discovery in Africa 
has long been an object of peculiar 
interest ; and, since the brilliant discove- 
ues made by Captain Cook and succeed- 
ing voyagers, bave made known the mul- 
titudes of islands with which the South- 
em and Pacific Oceans are studded, the 
attention of men of science, has naturally 
been directed to Africa. 
continent contains in its bosom a oum- 
ber of extensive, populous, and even ci- 
vilized kingdoms, all of them imperfectly 
known, and of some of which even the 
names have not yet reached Europeans. 
The spirit of inquiry, thus excited con- 
cerning this quarter of the globe, led to 
the formation, in London, of the Associa- 
tion for promoting the discovery of the 
Interior Parts of Africa. In unison with 
their views, the late accomplished Dr. 
Leyden was led to undertake the histon- 
cal and philosophical sketch of the disco- 
veries and settlements of European na- 
tions in Northern and Western Africa, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
which forms the basis of the present pub: 
cation. Having taken Raynal for his 
model, and possessing singular qualifica- 
tions for such an undertaking, Dr. L. di- 
pected all the energies of his capacious 
mind to it. His book, when published, 


This immense’ 


BY HUGH MURRAY, ESQ. ¥.R.S.E. Y VOLS. WITH MAPS. 


genius and industry with which it had 
been composed : it soon obtained a wide 
circulation, not only in this country, but 
also over the continent. It was translated 
into German, and is enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Kichhorn among the most valuable 
materials for the African part of his learn- 
ed work, entitled “ History of the last 
Three Centuries.” Valuable as thiscom- 
pendium was, it was by no means so 
perfect as the ardent mind of its author 
designed it should be: and Dr. Leyden, 
aware of its deficiencies, had actually 
undertaken a new edition of bis Histori- 
cal Sketch, on a more enlarged scale, em- 
bracing the whole continent of Africa. A 
small part, it appears, was actually writ- 
ten, and is engrafted by Mr. Murray in 
his volumes; but Dr. L.’s departure for 
India, and hie subsequent premature 
death, unfortunately prevented its accom- 
plishment. , 

In undertaking the completion of Dr. 
Leyden’s plan, Mr. Murray has not on 
ly included the whole of Africa, but has 
endeavoured to trace the progress of dis- 
covery from the earliest ages,—a task 
indeed, of no small difficulty, but which 
has been most ably executed. Originally 
our author designed to preserve Dr. Ley- 
den’s portion of the narrative, distinct 


was found to correspond to the efforts of from his own, additions; but ultimately 
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found it necessary to take down the 
parts of Dr. Leyden’s performance, and 
to arrange them anew, on the more com- 
rehensive plan which he has adopted. 
tn this Mr. Murray has shewn great 
judgment, and in a note he has subjoin- 
ed a list, which will enable the reader at 
once to trace the parts of the work for 
which he is indebted to Dr. Leyden. 
After two introductory chapters, 
which present an able sketch of the pro- 
gress of discovery, from the earliest ages 
to the commencement of maritime enter- 
prize in modern Europe, Mr. Murray di- 
vides his work into three books. The 
first book treats on the progress of mo- 
dern discovery in the interior of Africa ; 
which, being a subject of peculiar inte- 
rest, occupies the whole of the first vo- 
lume. This portion includes the discove- 
ries of the Portuguese, and their travels 
in Congo; the discoveries made by the 
French ; the early discoveries of the En- 
glish travellers in the Sara, or Great 
Desert ; the institution and proceedings 
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“ The encouragement afforded by the 
royal family, and the general excitement 
throughout the nation, gave a sufficient 
impulse to the career into which the Por- 
tuguese nation had entered. Yet, into the 
most splendid of human enterprises, 
there usually enters some odd and capri- 
cious mixture. The glory of the Portu- 
gueze oame, the discovery of new worlds, 
even the opening of the sources of golden 
wealth, were all considered as subordi- 
nate to the higher aim of discovering the 
abode of a person, who was known in 
Europe under the uncouth appellation of 
Prester John. The origin of this myste- 
rious name, which formed the guiding 
star to the Portuguese in their career of 
discovery, is somewhat difficult to trace. 
It attached itself originally to the centre 
of Asia, where it was reported by the 
early travellers, particularly by Rubru- 
quis, that a Christian monarch of that 
name actually resided. The report pro- 
bably arose from a confused rumour of 
the Grand Lama, or priest-sovereiga of 


ofthe Atrican Association for promoting Thibet. The search accordingly, in that 
the discovery of the interior of Africa; direction, proved altogether fruitless. At 
and well-digested abstracts of Mr. Park’s length it was rumoured very confidently, 
two journeys, of Mr. Browne’s Travels that, on the eastern coast of Africa, there 
in Dar-Fur, of Adams’s and Riley’s Nar- did exist a Christian sovereign, whose 
ratives of their respective shipwrecks, dominions stretched far into the interior. 
captures and residences in ‘Tombuctoo. Thenceforth it appeared no longer doubt- 
We shall at present confine our attention ful,tbat this was the real Prester Jobn, and 
to some particulars respecting the earlier that the search had hitherto been made ina 
discoveries of the Portuguese. wrong direction, The maps of Ptolemy, 


The spirit of discovery and of maritime 
enterprize, which had lain dormant in 
Europe during the long series of the 
middle ages, burst forth in the fifteenth 
century with an energy almost unparal- 
leled. And it is not a little remarkable 
that, among all the states of Europe, the 
lead should have been taken by Portugal, 
a power which did not seem destined to 
act any great part on the theatre of the 
world. The progress and successive dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese along the 


then the sole guide of geographical en- 
quirers, were spread out; and, on view- 
ing in them the general aspect of the con- 
tinent, it was inferred, incorrectly indeed, 
yet not unplausibly, that an empire, 
which stretched so far inward from the 
eastern coast, must approximate to the 
western; and that, by penetrating deep 
on that side, they could scarcely fail at 
length to reach its frontier. For this rea- 
son, whenever an expedition was sent 
out to any part of the coast, the first in- 


coast of Africa, are known to most rea- struction givep was, to inquire diligently 
ders through Dr. Robertson’s interesting if the inhabitants knew any thing of the 
narrative prefixed to his History of Ame- monarch in question. Every opportunity 
rica; but few are aware of their vast ex- was also to be embraced, of penetrating 
ertions to penetrate into the interior of into the interior ; and, on hearing the 
Afnca, which were attended with such uame of any sovereign, an embassy was 
success, that they reached further in eve- to be sent to ascertain, if he either was 
ry direction than has been attained by Prester John, or could throw any light 
any modern travellers, except Messrs. as to where that. personage might be 
k and Browne. found.” 
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Io quest of this imaginary sovereign, 
the Portuguese penetrated to a consider- 
able distance into the interior, and form- 
ed settlements on the banks of the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia. A variety of poli- 
tical and other circumstances combined 
to favour their progress; and ultimate 
success would, io all probability, have 
crowned their enterprize, if the mission- 
aries, who were selected from the most 
ngid order of monastics, sanctioned by 
the church of Rome, had not frustrated 
every attempt at further discovery. Al- 
though the negroes, in various districts, 
came in crowds to be baptized, and ge- 
nerally received the instructions of the 
good fathers with sufficient willingness, 
yet they were not equally disposed to 
give up many of their national usages, 
and especially polygamy ; and on these 
Occasions, the superstitious notions of 
the monks did not always tend to conci- 
liate the good will of their new converts. 
Of their bigotry, Mr. Murray has given 
several curious examples; but we have 
only room for the following :— 

In the year 1655, two missionaries 
were sent from the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Massignano, or Massangano, to 
convert the inhabitants of Maopongo, a 
singular rocky district in the upper part 
of Congo. 

“The people, as usual, came in 
crowds to be baptized, and a great part 
of the pation was soon outwardly Chris- 
tian. The missionaries, however, when 
they came to touch on their private life, 
and to insist on the reduction of their 
domestic establishments, encountered the 
usual obstacles. They found, in particu- 
Jar, that the favour of the monarch was thus 
entirely forfeited. That prince reproach- 
ed them with disturbing the peace of the 
state, by introducing innovations, of 
which no one had ever before had the 
remotest idea, He added, that the harsh- 
ness of their deportment was such, as ra- 
ther tended to frighten the people from 
the profession of Christianity, than to al- 
lure them to embrace it. The fathers 
treat this last charge as the clearest proof 
of inveterate malignity; yet some cir- 
cumstances, of which they themseives 
boast, may excite doubts in the mind of 
the reader, whether the strictures of the 
Monarch were so wholly unfounded. 
Meeting with one of the queens, who, 
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with a numerous train, was giving the 
air to an idol, and singing its praise, the 
Missionary stopped her, and began a 
long discourse, to shew the vanity of this 
worship. Seeing, however, that his argu- 
ments were of no avail, he determined 
to employ a sharper instrument—the 
whip. Such was the awe of the mission- 
aries, that not one of the attendants at- 
tempted to defend their mistress in this 
extremity. The father, therefore imme- 
diately directed bis two attendants to be- 
gin the work of flagellation. In propor- 
tion as the blows descended on the sa- 
cred person of her majesty, her under- 
standing, he says, was gradually opened ; 
so that, when a due number hed been ap- 
plied, she declared herself wholly unable 
to withstand such sensible proofs of the 
excellence of their doctrine. The fair 
convert, however, is not said to have ex- 
pressed gratitude for this mode of deliv- 
ering her from the errors of paganism ; 
nor would it appear, as if she reported 
the occurrence very favourably to the 
King. That monarch shewed, ever after, 
the most marked coldness to the mission- 
aries, and was evidently deterred, only 
by the dread of the Portuguese power, 
from banishing them instantly out of his 
dominions. ‘The only thing which they 
could now do, was to steal secretly into 
the idols’ temples, and set them on fire. 
By this proceeding, they exposed them- 
selves to imminent hazard of their lives, 
and incurred the furious displeasure of 
the king. The ladies of the court, too, 
who did not approve the mode of con- 
version which had been adopted in their 
case, resolved to avenge the cause of 
their sex. For this purpose, they chose 
the opposite bank of a rivulet which 
flowed before the garden of the mission- 
aries as their place of bathing, where 
they exhibited themselves during the 
whale day, often ia very indecent atti- 
tudes. The afilicted fathers laid their 
distress before the king, but soon found 
the evil doubled by this proof of the ef- 
fect which it had produced. They had, 
at last, no remedy but to build a high 
wall in front of their garden. 

“ The next affair had a more satis- 
factory termination. One of the fathers 
happening to gointo a smith’s shop, en- 
tered into religious conversation, and en- 
deavoured to inculcate the truth, tht 
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there was only one God. The smith, 

smiling, observed that he was mistaken, 
——there was another; and in reply to the 
eager inquiry which this statement ex- 
cited, added, that this other was himself, 
On investigation, it accordingly proved, 
that he had a numerous train of adorers, 
who maintained, that the admirable 
works which came from his hand, could 
be produced only by supernatural power. 
The fathers instantly dragged this new 
divinity before the tribunal of the king. 
That prince, who had himself some pre- 
tensions to deity, did‘ not choose te have 
a rival among his own subjects. Hede- 
livered, therefore the smith-god into the 
hands of the missionaries, to be reduced 
to a mortal in any manner they might 
deem expedient. Finding argument 
vain, they had speedy recourse to their 
ultima ratio—the whip. All the votaries 
of Vulcan fled, when they saw their mas- 
ter reduced to such an extremity. He 
himself, however, continued to assert his 
dignity, till the blood began to stream 
from his back and shoulders, when he 
feelingly admitted that there was one God 
only, and that one not himself. In or- 
der to impress this important truth more 
deeply on his mind, the missionaries con- 
tinued the “ salutary flagellation” for 
some time longer, when they at length 
dismissed him. 

‘‘ The missionaries finding now, that 
they had lost all credit and favour, both 
with court and people, judged it advisa- 
ble to return to Massignano.” 

However successful these missionaries 
were in their labours, they were frequent- 
ly exposed to very considerable priva- 
tions and personal sufferings. We ex- 
tract the following from Mr. Murray’s 
very amusing account of the labours of 
the missionary Carli, who was sent to 
Congo in 1666. The chief circumstance 
by which the worthy fathers’ journey was 
diversified, appears to have been the 
ils and alarm from the approach of wild 

asts, 

‘* Our author felt no small trepidation, 
when, lying asleep in his hammock, in 
One of the libattes, he heard, on the other 
side of the hedge, three great lions, “ roar- 
ing that they made the earth shake.” 
Happily the hedge proved too high for 
them ; and Carli, in the morning, finding 

that his companion’s rest had been undis- 
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turbed, warmly congratulated him on his 
escape, since otherwise, ‘‘ he might have 
gone to Heaven, without knowing which 
way.” Soon after, as they were travel- 
ling, a still more serious alarm arose. A 
conflagration kindled at some distance, 


‘drove towards them all the wild beasts of 


the district. The negroes immediately 
sprung to the tops of trees ; and the wor- 
thy fathers, little accustomed to such feats 
of agility, were with difficulty dragged 
up by ropes. There was no time to be 
lost ; for such a host immediately arrived, 
that the whole party “ would scarcely 
have been one good meal for them.” He 
enumerates tigers, lions, wolves, pocasses, 
and rhinocerosses. These all looked 
up, and eyed them very earnestly ; but 
the fire behind, and the arrows which 
the negroes shot down upon them, speed- 
ily induced them to forbear any further 
use.” 

After residing in Congo a short time, 
Carli “ began to feel his health impaired 
by the influence of the climate. ‘This 
would have affected him less, had it not 
been for some local annoyances to which 
he was exposed. The walls of his 
apartment being of fat, ill-cemented clay, 
nourished a colony of very large rats 
These treated him with no ceremony, 
and established indeed a sort of highway 
across his person, on which severe and 
frequent bites were consequently inflict- 
ed. The bed was moved to every cor- 
ner of the room; but “ these cursed crea- 
tures always found him out.” His next 
plan was to cause all his negroes to lie 
round the bed on mats, like a species of 
body guards, The rats, however found 
their way over every impediment ; and, 
as each of the negroes had “ some wild 
and disagreeable smell,” their presence 
formed a serious aggravation to the evil. 
Under this complication of distress, he 
determined at length to Jay the whole 
case before the Grand Duke. That 
prince pesented him with a monkey, 
which was strongly scented with musk, 
and which was found sufficient to deliver 
him from all his evils. Jts rapid move- 
ments deterred the rats from approach- 
ing ; while the effluvia of the musk cor- 
rected the unsavoury odours which issued 
from his sleeping companions. Alter 
being freed from all these annoyances, 

however, he had nearly been ov 
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by another still more serious. One night 
as he lay fast asleep, the negroes waked 
him by the exclamation of “ out, out !” 
aad, as he was unable to move, they laid 
hold of him, for the purpose of dragging 
him away. The father imploring to 
know the motive of such usage, they 
could ooly cry “ the ants, the ants.” In 
fact, on looking downwards, he perceived 
bis legs covered with those insects, who 
were makjng rapid progress towards his 
trank ; and before he had passed the 
threshold,the floor was overlaid with them 
to the depth of half'a foot. The mission- 
ary was deposited in the garden, till a 
qnantity of straw being collected and set 
on fire, either consumed or drove away 
these formidable invaders. Carli then 
returned to bed; but the ants had left 
such a stench, as the most diligent use of 
the monkey was scarcely sufficient to 
counteract. He was assured, however, 
that, but for this abrupt removal, he 
would infaHibly have been eaten up ; and 
that cows were often found in the morn- 
ing with nothing left but the bones, all 
the rest having been consumed by those 
insects. ‘* God be praised,” says he, 
therefore, “that my body was not devour- 
ed by them alive.”* 

After encountering various perils by 
sea, the worthy father safely reached the 
coast of Brazil. 

The second volutne of Mr. Murray’s 
work comprizes the second and third 
books. ‘I'he former exhibits the discov- 
eries in the maritime countries, beginning 
with Abyssinia, the chief native power, 
and thence making the circuit of Africa. 
In this part, we have been much pleased 
with his abstract of the voyages of the 
Portuguese, who, in the person of Prete 
Janni, the Emperor of Abyssinia, discov- 
ered the long-sought Prester John. A 
Portuguese mission was of course estab- 
lished, but ultimately terminated in the 
expulsion.of the Portuguese and their 
missionaries from that empire. The tra- 
vels of father Lobo, Bruce, and Salt, are 


* The ants by which our traveller was so grievously 
annoyed, are undoudtcdiy the insect properly called 
Termniter, whieh abound prodigiously over all Western 
Africa. Golberry says,they might be called its scourge, 
if their extraordinary power of devastation were 
not capioyed in consuming substances that would oth- 
erwise prove noxious. He confirms the fact, that large 
aimals, even elephants, if wounded, and unable to 
move, are often entirely eaten up in a very short time. 
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next considered ; and Mr. Bruce's vera- 
city, in all maternal points, is fally estab- 
lished by our author. The descriptions 
of Egypt and of the western coast are 
from the pen of Dr. Leyden, and exhibit 
a masterly but condensed view of all the 
information which can be collected from 
the writings of successive travellers. From 
this part of the work, we extract the fol- 
lowing passages, not merely as a speci- 
men of Dr. L.’s performance, but also 
because it will enable us to present to 
our readers some account of Mr Legh’s 
adventurous travels in Upper Exypt and 
Nubia ; which from a variety ot circum- 
stances, we have not hitherto had an op- 
portunity of noticing. 

“That spirit of enterprise, by which 
English travellers have ot late been so re- 
markably distinguished, has extended it- 


self to the course of theNile aboveEgypt; 


a tract which has been proved to exhibit 
@ continuation of that series of wonders, 
which mark every part of its progress 
from Cairo to Phila. Of this spirit of 
inquiry, the only detailed result which 
has yet been laid before the public, con- 
sists in the recent narrative of Mr.Legh. 
We shall take it up at the cataracts above 
Syene. Mr. Legh confirms the report 
of all modern travellers, that these cata- 
racts present nothing of the grandeur 
which some passages in the ancient wri- 
ters would lead us to expect. It may, 
perhaps, be a question, whether these 
writers did not confound this with the 
yet unexplored cataract of Genadil ? 
Those of Syene are formed merely by 
the river forcing its way in a contracted 
channel among rocks of granite, or rather 
syenite, which form several ledges across 
it ; but boys, for a trifle, will swim over 
them. The aspect of the scene, how- 
ever, is very imposing. “ The wild dis- 
order of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grotesque shape, the ab- 
sence of all cultivation, the murmur of the 
water, and the savage and desolate cha- 
racter of the whole scene, form a picture 
which exceeds all power of description.” 
On passing this cataract, the aspect of the 
country isentirelychanged. The valley of 
Upper Egypt, which had not before ex- 
tended above afew miles in breadth, is en- 
tirely closed in, and the mountains scarcely 
leave a few patches, on which datescan be 


planted. The varied population of Egypt 
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disappears, and is supplanted bya native 
race called Barabras, the same which, on 
Atlas, are called Brebers or Berebbers, 
for the tribe of Nuba, who have given 
name to this portion of Africa, are situa- 
ted much farther up, and .to the west of 
Abyssinia. The Barabras are described 
as gid Mahometans, yet a harmless, 
frank, and honest people. At Siala, Mr. 
Legh met a chief, cailed the Douab Ca- 
cheff, from whom he met a hospitabie re- 
ception, and ready permission to proceed 
up the river. Passing Deghimeer and 
El Umbarakat, at which last place there 
are considerable ruins, the travellers 
arrived at Kalaptsh, situated three miles 
above an island of the same name, and 
which presented a magnificent temple, 
though in a state of great dilapidation. 
Soon after, they came to a still more re- 
markable object, the excavated temple at 
Guerfeh Hassan, which appeared to Mr. 
Legh superior to every thing else he had 
seen both above and below Syene. ‘The 
outer court is sixty-four feet in length, 
and thirty-six in breadth. The interior 
consists of three chambers; the largest 
of which is forty-six and a half feet in 
length, thirty-five wide, and twenty-two 
in height. The entrance into the 
chamber is formed by three 1mmense 
columns, to which are attached double 
the number of colossal statues, each 
eighteen and a half feet in height. The 
whole is cut out of the living rock, and 
forms certainly a work of immense labour, 
though, in comparing it to the general 
scale cf Egyptian architecture, the praises 
of Mr. Legh may appear somewhat ex- 
travagant. These excavations bear such 
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are cut on the propylon. The next re- 
markable temple is that at Sibhor, whieh 
presented aspecimen of pure Egyptian 
architecture. It appears, however, to be 
of an earlier date, and built in a ruder 
etyle, than those below the cataracts; 
but itis much better preserved. This is 
imputed to the mild and equable clunate. 
The only source of destruction to which 
it is exposed, consists in the accumulation 
of sand which is wafted by the winds of 
the desert, and which seems gradually 
encroaching on all the cultivated districts 
in this part of Africa. 

“ On theninth day after leaving Syene, 
Mr. Legh arrived at Dehr, the residence 
of Hassan Cacheff, the sovereign of this 
district. The Cacheff, a tall handsome 
young man, was half drunk when they 
were introduced, He asked them roughly 
what they wanted, and why they came to 
Dehr ? On coming to particulars, it was 
intimated, that a fine Damascus blade, 
worth 500 piastres, would secure permis- 
sion to proceed upthe river. This arrange- 
ment had not entered into Mr. Legh’s 
contemplation ; in lieu of the sword he 
proffered a watch, being the present des- 
tined for the Cacheff, but it was contemp- 
tuously rejected, as an article of the use 
of which he had not the remotest idea. 
Mr. Legh was, therefore, finally obliged 
to produce the sword, and he then receiv- 
ed permission to proceed in any direction 
he chose. The next stage was Ibrim, 
about half a day’s journey beyond Debr ; 
but it had been entirely destroyed by the 
Mamelukes, The recent communication 
with the Cacheff, however, seems to have 
cooled our traveller’s zeal for proceeding 


a resemblance to the Indian enes of farther; he returned to Debr, and from 


Klephanta and Ellora, as may indicate 
an early communication between the two 
nations: unless we suppose, that the 
same state of government and society 
might in both cases produce similar 
effects. 

“ At Dakki; nine miles above Guerfeh 
Hassan, was found a temple, in very tine 
preservation, The height of the propylon 
is fifty feet; the front ninety, and the 
depth atthe base eighteen feet. The 
temple itself, sixty-six feet distant from 
the propylon, is eighty-four feet in length, 
thirty in breadth, and twenty-four in 
height. The hieroglyphics are almost 
quite entire, and many Greek inscriptions 


thence again descended the Nile. 

“Mr. Legh is not the only traveller 
who is now endeavouring to penetrate 
Africa in this direction, AtSiout, and 
near Dehr, he met a gentleman bearing 
the name of Shekh Ibrahim, but who 
was io reality a Mr. Burchardt,* employ- 
ed in exploring the continent under the 
auspices of the African Association. He 
had first been robbed, and detained 
prisoner for six months among the 
Bedouin Arabs. Betore the last inter- 


view he had been living in the villages of | 


the desert, upon lentiles, bread and water, 


(* See account of the death of this centleman, Afin 
Vol, III. p. 120. Sec also vel. IL p. 320.) 
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which had given him altogether the thin 
and meagre appearance of a common 
Arab. He set out, however, full of en- 
terpnze and enthusiasm, for the south- 
ward. His spint, knowledge of languages, 
and talent far observation, appeared to fit 
him very peculierly for this semaine: 

“Another English gentleman, Mr. 
Banks, has pushed on as faras the second 
cataract, or that of Genadil. This is 

ound trodden by no modern European : 
or Bruce struck off near Chendi, and 
crossed the desert east of the Niie to 
Syene; while Poncet travelled from 
Sioutto Moscho, through the desert, on 
the west of that river. Mr. Banks’s 
observations are said to be very impor- 
tant. He discovered the remains of 
statues which somewhat surpass even the 
colossal proportions of the Memnonian. 
One, which was buried in the ground, 
seatria a head measuring twelve feet 

m the chin upwards; which, allow- 
ing seven heads for the dimensions of 
the body, would give a height of 
eighty-four feet. In another place, the 
whole side of a mountain wascut away, 
so as to form a perpendicular wall, 
chiselled out into regular columns with 
capitals, and adorned with numer- 
ous hieroglyphics; the whole forming 
the front of a magnificent temple. He 
brought away also a number of inscrip- 
tions and paintings, the latter representing 
chiefly animals and ancient religious mys- 
teries. 

“‘ The Mamelukes it appears, in their 
flight from Egypt, have establised them- 
selves at Dongola, where they have formed 
& species of petty state. They have ad- 
dicted themselves to pasturage and agri- 
culture, and have even built a few vessels 
upon the Nile. Their number does not 
exceed five hundred; but they have 
armed three or four thousand of their 


negro slaves, and have built a wall round 
Dongole, to protect it against the Arabs. 
Their chieftain, Osmyn Bey, made a 
vow, that he would neither shave his 
head nor his beard till bis triumphat 
entry into Cairo; but this promises to 
be quite an empty threat. Their estab- 
lishment at Dongola, however, must form — 
a barrier against any Eurcpean traveller 
penetrating farther in this direction.” 

For the remainder of the second 
volume, comprising the account of Bar- 
bary, Southern Altrica, and the eastern 
coast, and also for the geographical illus- 
trations, and views of the present state 
of Africa, (forming the third book) we 
are indebted to Mr. Murray, with the 
exception of a general view of the natural 
history of this continent, by Professor 
Jameson, In this last division of his 
work, our author bas attempted to ex- 
hibit, as a branch. of the history of 
science, a view of the progress of inquiry 
and speculation relative to this continent, 
from the earliest ages, rather than to in- 
dulge in present conjectures, which a few 
years (it.may be hoped) would render 
superfluous. An appendix, containing 
several translations of scarce and curious 
passages from some of the early geogra- 
phers, relating to central Africa, and a 
list of the best works tending to illustrate 
the geography of this continent, terminate 
this vauable accession to geographical 
science; which is illustrated by numerous 
elegant maps, executed with the greatest 
care and from authentic materials. 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
out expressing our acknowledgments to 
the author for the great fund of infor- 
mation which he has collected and ar- 
ranged with equal ability and judgment 
in these elegantly exeeuted volumes, 
which only want an index, to render 
them a standard work of reference. 


ON MODERN PUOETS.—LORD BYRON. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 


WPV HATEVER form poetry assume, 
whether didactic, descriptive, or 
Narrative, it is indispensable, either that 
the materials be of a dignified nature, or 
at least susceptible of being invested with 
edventitious ornaments, While the his- 
tonan must sink with his subject, the 


poet has the lofty privilege of omitting 
what is disagreeahle, of softening what is 
harsh, and exalting what is mean, Ex- 
cept therefore, when introduced for the 
sake of contrast, criticism holds him in- 
excusable in dwelling ov vulgar or shock- 
ing scenes. In this case the blame must 
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be wholly in the bias of his own taste. 
Dr. Jolnson, in his * Lives of the Eng- 
lish Poets,” thus finely comments on the 
unaccountable predilection which Swift 
appears to have indulged for filthy and 
abominable objects :—“ It is difficult to 
conceive by what depravity of intellect 
he took delight in revolving ideas from 
which almost every other miod shrinks 
with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, 
even when criminal, may solicit the ima- 
gination ; but what has disease, deformi- 
ty, or filth, upon which the thoughts can 
be allured to dwell.” It is still more in- 
conceivable that a writer should, without 
Becessity, allow his imagination to revel 
among ideas that are purely barbarous 
and shocking. Of this character is the 
following extraordinary passage in one 
of Lord Byron’s late poems, from the 
perusal of which it is impossible that the 
coarsest mind could receive gratification. 
North American savages, when fired by 
wage and revenge, might utter such de- 
scriptions, but I should not expect that, 
supposing they were able, they would 
sit down calmly and write them. “It is 
strange,” then, “it is passing strange,” 
that a poet who affects a degree of deli- 
cacy almost superhuman, should appa- 
rently design this odious and disgusting 
picture as an ornament to his work :— 


And he saw the Ican dogs beneath the wall 
Yold o’er the dead their carnival, 
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Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb, 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripped the flesh ; 

As they peel the fig when the fruit is fresh ; 

And Sagi shite tusks crunch’d o'er the white 
skull, 


And slipp’d thro’ their jaws when their edge grew dull, 
As they lazily mumbled the bones, &c. 

‘I should not have quoted such lines, 
were it not necessary to mark them with 
express reprobation, not only on account 
of the popularity of their author, but be- 
cause they are selected by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers as particularly beauti- 
ful !—These writers, conscious of their 
great abilities, sometimes impose their 
opinions on the public in a manner too 
overbearing and authoritative. They 
appear particulariy conceited of their skill 
in poetical matters, although perbaps they 
are more in their element on subjects less 
refined. On several occasions, as in the 
review of Hoca’s Poems, they have 
broadly enough insinuated their influence 
in directing the public taste. With re- 
gard to our noble poet, they boast of 
“having been the first who proclaimed 
the rising f this luminary in the poetical 
horizon.” This may be true; an author 
is often indebted for his fame to acciden- 
tal causes ; this glorious luminary might 
perhaps have wasted its splendout on the 
desert sky, had not, happily, these critics 
enlightened the dim eyes of their contem- 
poraries, EK. Lemprigre. 

Holborn ; Dec. 21, 1817. 
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The late British expedition against Algiers has had the 
effectof heightening the interest, especially in con- 
tinental Europe, of every thing connected with the 
States of Barbary. But for that expedition itis pro- 
Dable that the carious work published last year at 
Florence by Mr. Philippo Pananti, in two 8vo. vols. 
would not have seen the light. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the following extracts from this work, 
with remarks by Mr. Sismonde de Sismondi, one of 
the most celebrated living historians, will be accep- 
table to your readers, and more particularly to such 
of them as were acquainted with the author during 
his long residence in this country. 

Mr. Pananti is a scholar of Tuscany, who during the 
revolution, removed to England. Having there 
amassed a little fortune he felt desirous of returning 
to his native land, and embarked at Portsmouth in a 
Sicilian vessel bound to Palermo, From an extraor- 
dinary oversight he neither mentions the year of his 
return, though it appears to have been 1812, nor the 
date ner scason of any of tle events he relates. The 

Sicilian captain refused to join an English convoys 


and also to stop at the small island of St. Pierre near 
. Sardinia, where he was informed that the Algerine 
squadron was abroad, and obstinately put to sea, 
when all the passengers expected to remain sevcral 
days inthe road. The author thus proceeds : ‘ 


E passed a dismal and anxious 

night. I had just closed my eyes 
for a moment when the Chevalier Rossi, 
who had risen with the sun, came to in- 
form me that the same vessels which we 
had seen the preceding day were still in 
view. I sprung from my bed and bur- 
tied upon deck where all was distress 
and confusion. I questioned the sailors 
and the steersman, but they returned only 
abrupt answers in a tremulous voice. 
The six sail then appeared as so many 
almost,imperceptible specks on the vast 
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bosom of the waves. We beheld them 
grow larger and approach us, like the 
small cloud se much dreaded by seamen, 
which gradually increases, rises, thickens, 
and forms the tremendous water-spout 
which generates tempests. These ves- 
sels soon made an evolution which indi- 
cated their hostile intentions. Our sea- 
men uttered ejaculations of terror and 
dismay. In their consternation they rap 
to and fro to no purpose, and wearied 
themselves in a hundred useless efforts 
to work the ship. Bustle is not activity, 
and operations without object produce 
nothing but delay and confusion. Un- 
luckily the wind which till then had 
blown with violence, suddenly fell, and 
we found ourselves rooted as it were in 
the midst of the vast element. Thecap- 
tain was dumb-founded : he did atk 

ing, and that was the worst he could have 
done. Let us spread our sails, said we 
to him, and if they prove insufficient, let 
us try with our oars to reach the coast of 
Sardinia ; or if we can do no better, let 


us take to the boat and at least save our- JOY 


selves, The captain in reply pointed to 
one of the enemy’s ships which was to 
leeward and cut off our retreat. I know 
not what deference was due to bis rea- 
sons, but he took no measures whatever 
either to defend us or to escape. When 
we first descried the enemy, they were 
eighteen miles distant, and Sardinia only 
three miles, The pirates afterwards told 
us that we had a bad Ruis ; that if they 
had seen us make the least movement to- 
wards the land, they should not even have 
pursued us ; but that observing us re- 
main stationary at first, and then even 
steer towards them, they thought us be- 
witched, or, according to their emphatic 
expression, impelled by the spirit of 
- darkness to inevitable ruio. 

We continued six hours in this horri- 
ble suspense and consternation. As the 
barbarians approached, we heard their 
terrific shouts, and beheld their decks 
covered with Moors. All hope then for- 
sook the most courageous, and at this 
cruel sight we all hastened to hide our- 
selves in our little cells, there to await the 
great catastrophe of this tragedy... - 
We heard the cries of the Africans who 
boarded us sword in hapd. A cannon 
was fired ; we took it for the commence- 

'  § Aragyseom. Vol. 3. 
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ment of the battle, and concluded that we 
should be sunk. It was the signal for a 
good prize. A second gun announced 
the captute and possession of the sbip.— 
The pirates thronged on board ; . they 
brandished their scymetars before our 
eyes and over our heads, commanding 
us to make no resistance and submit.— 
What else could we have done than 
obey 2° Then assuming a less ferocious 
look our conquerors shouted : No pau- 
ra, nd paura. ‘They demanded rum 
and the keys of our trunks, and formed 
us into divisions ; they ordered one half 
of the passengers to get into the boat to 
be conveyed on board the Algerine fri- 
gate ; the other part remained in the 
brig, of which a troop of Moors had tak- 
en possession. I was among those who 
were to quit the vessel. - We took a last 
sorrowful look at her and at our com- 
panions, stepped into the boat and away 
we went. 

When we reached the frigate, the 
crew set up a shout of victory ; a cruel 
was expressed in their ferocious 
looks, They opened their ranks, and 
through files of mingled Turks and 
Moors we were conducted into the pres- 
ence of the grand Rais, the commander 
in chief of the Algerine fleet. He was 
seated in the midat of the captains of the 
four other frigates. . . . - We were in- 
terrogated by short and haughty ques- 
tions, but without insult or affront. The 
Rais demanded our money, watches, 
rings, and all the valuables that we pos- 
sessed, for the purpose of securing them, 
as he said, from the rapacity of the men 
of the Black Sea, who formed part of 
his crew, and whom he called by their 
proper name—robbers. He deposited 
the effects of each separately in a box, 
promised that they should be restored to 
us on quitting the ship, and saying :— 
Queslo per ti—questo per ti~-quesio al- 
troper ti—this is for thee, that for thee 
and this for thee—and perhaps adding 
in his heart—and the whole for me. We 
were then ordered to withdraw, and di- 
rected to sit down on a mat in the anti- 
chamber where we were abandoned to 
our own painful reflections. 

We were carried to land at Algiers in 
two boats, the passengers with the Rais, 
and the Sicilian sailors with the Aga. 


130 M. Pananti’s Algerine Captivity. [vox 8 
A great concourse of people had assem- by the multitude. The ministers of the 
bled on the beach to bail the triumphant regency rose ; the council was dissolv- 
return of the fleet. We were, however, ed ; the English consul and vice-consul 
neither stripped nor insulted, as christian retired with the Rossi ; and we remaip- 
slaves commonly are upon their arrival ed motionless and stupified, as if a thun- 
at these inhospitable shores. We had derbolt had fallen close by our side. 
along way to go to the palace where We were marched off under the di- 
the coyncil meets, holds its examina- rection of the chief secretary and the 
tions, and pronounces sentence. The Guardian Bachi of the slaves; we tra- 
Rais went into the palace of the marine, versed half of Algiers amidst an im- 
while we remained at the gate. At mense throng of spectators. It was Fri- 
length a large curtain rose ; we beheld day, the sabbath of the Mussulmans, 
the hall of the palace of the marine, and the infidels, on coming out of their 
where the members of the regency, the mosques, ran to feast themselves with 
ulemas of the law, and the chief agas of the sight of the oppression and degra- 
the divan appeared seated in barbarous dation of christians. 

pomp. Immediately, without preamble We arrived at the Pascialik, or palace 
or ceremony, our papers were demanded of the Pacha, now inhabited by the 
and examined. These formalities are Dey. The first objects that met our 
observed to give a semblance of justice view, and thrilled us with horror, were 
to acts of rapine and violence. Our pa- six bloody heads, that had been recent- 
pers were shewn to the English consul, ly cut off and lay about the entrance : 
whe “ad been summoned for the pur- it was necessarv to kick them aside be- 
pose of verifying them. He was aware fore we could enter the court. They 
of ineir insufficiency ; but actuated by were the heads of some turbulent agas 


the goodness of his heart and pity for so 
many unfortunates, he made the most 
generous efforts to extricate us from this 
horrible danger. His philanthropic zeal 
did not abate when he learned that we 
belonged to a country united to France ; 
we were unfortunate, and consequently 
sacred in the eyes of an Englishman.— 
But the Rais Hamida supported the fe- 
rocious laws of piracy ; he made the 
most subtle distinctions between domi- 
cile and nationality ; and proved hiin- 
self a very able lawyer according to the 
African code. 

We heard the council repeat the 
words :—Buona presa — prigionieri— 
sch'avi !—which were re-echoed by the 
multitude collected in the great square, 
who seemed by their shouts to invoke 
that decision. The consul then claimed 
the English lady and her two little 
daughters, Granted ! The Chevalier 
Rossi, the lady’s husband, advanced with 
courage and dignity ; he insisted on his 
rights as the husbaod of an English wo- 
man,.and the father of English children ; 
he was declared free also, and rejoined 
bis wife and girls. The consul then 


who had murmured against the Prince : 
we supposed them to have belonged to 
Christians, and to have been exposed on 
that day, for the purpose of striking ter- 
ror into the new inhabitants of these de- 
testable regions. Profound silence reign- 
ed within these walls, where suspicion 
pervaded every thing, and terror was 
depicted in every countenance. We 
were ranged in a row before the win- 
dows of the despot that he might grati- 
fy himself with the sight. He appeared 
at the balcony, looked at us with haugh- 
tiness and disdain, smiled with a fero- 
cious pleasure, motioned with bis hand, 
and we were ordered to retire. We 
made a circuit through the winding 
streets of the city, and at length arrived 
at a spacious and gloomy building—it 
was the great bug-nio or prison for slaves. 
.. «. In crossing its dark and filthy 
court we passed through a multitude of 
slaves ; they were ragged, pale, emaciat- 
ed, dejected creatures ; with haggard 
eyes, and cheeks deeply furrowed with 
sorrow. Such was the apathy produced 
by their long sufferings and bitter mis- 
fortunes that all the soft emotions of 


made one more attempt to save us all: life seemed extinguished in their bearts, 
it was ineffectual. The horrid ery of and they started at us with stupid indif- 
Schiavi ! schiavi! resounded through ference, unaccompanied with a single 


the hall and was boisterously repeated demonstration) of} |pity. 


On the day 
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when the slaves are not obliged to work, 
they remain shut up, and wander like 
pallid spectres about this abode of dark- 
ness and desolation. 

Before the first dawn of day we were 
suddenly roused by a confused noise of 
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a deep silence ; our eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, and our hearts throb- 
bed. A voice was heard ; it was that 
of the minister of the marine, the princi- 
pal secretary of state. He pronounced 
my pame. I was directed to step tor- 


shouts and blows, and the rattling of ward; various questions were asked 


chains. It was the hour at which the 
slaves were hurried from the oblivion of 
their wretchedness to the renewal of 
their labours and sufferings. The keep- 
er of the prison called to us also to rise, 
and already began to assume towards us 
the harsh tone of command : Vamos al 
trubujo, curnutos !—to work, horned 
beasts !—was the coarse expression em- 
ployed by the alguazils while hastening 
the slowest by reiterated stripes. The 
black aga came to the prison. He 
brought the iron rings which were to be 
put on our left legs, there to remain for 
ever, as a mark of the abject condition 
into which we were plunged. These 
rings were very thin—but how oppres- 
sive is the weight of the rings of slave- 
ry! The black aga fastened the ring 
upon my companions, but he delivered 
mine into my hand, sayiog that his Ex- 
cellency the Pacha granted me the dis- 
tinguished favour of putting it on myself. 

We were two hundred unfortunate 
wretches of different nations taken by 
the infidels in their last cruize. We 
were marched off with guards in front 
and rear; an immense concourse fol- 
lowed, while a profound and melancho- 
ly silence reigned among us. We saw 
the troops of old slaves going before us: 
their task-masters followed them with 
whips crying :—A trabajo cornulos ! 
cun d'infedele, a trabajo! We arrived 
at the bakehouse of the marine, and two 
black loaves of bran were thrown to us 
as they might be to dogs. The old 
slaves caught them in the air and devour- 
ed them with disgusting avidity. On 
reaching the great hall of the marine we 
there found seated in borrible majesty, 
and in all the insignia of tyrannic pow- 
er, the members of the government, the 


concerning my residence in England, 
My connexions and occupations in that 
couctry. The minister concluded with 
these unexpected words: Ti star fran- 
co! .... A soldier was ordered to 
take the iron ring from my leg; he 
obeyed, and advised me to go and thank 
the minister, who shook me by the hand 
aod said many obliging things to me. 
He then commanded the dragoman to 
conduct me to the house of the English 
consul. My heart overflowed with joy 
at the moment when I was enabled to 
move my leg freely ; but my second 
thought was for my unfortunate com- 
panions, who after my liberation, in their 
turn indulged the most flattering hopes. 
I too hoped that they would be set at 
liberty ; [ walked slowly and stopped 
at everv step to see if they were not fol- 
lowing me.—But orders were issued to 
conduct them to work, and their differ- 
ent tasks were allotted to them, I saw 
them sorrowfully depart, with eyes fix- 
ed on the ground aed swollen with 
weeping : they turned round once more, 
pressed my hand, bade me farewel and 
disappeared. : 

I was summoned to the marine, and 
the great storehouse of prizes to claim 
my effects which were to be restored to 
me by order of the government ; but 
money, valuables, merchandize, clothes, 
had all been seized and carried off by 
the Turkish and Moorish chiourme— 
so that I could recover nothing. The 
loss that I sustained was immense : all 
the fruit of so many years’ Jabour, in- 
dustry, and privation was gone ; the 
whole edifice of a fortune reared with 
so much toil was demolished in an in- 
stant. I also lost the satisfaction which 
may be forgiven to vanity, of returning 


agas of the troops, the principal Rais of to my country in a state of independence, 


the fleet, the high-admiral, the Cadi, the 
Mofti, the Ulemas of the law, and the 
judges according to the Koran. We 
were drawn up in a row, ticketed, picked 
out and examined like negroes in the 
markets of America. We maintained 


and being enabled to show some kind- 
ness to those united to me by blood or 
affection. All these fond illusions, and 
my dream of future happiness were dis- 
sipated...... . I had suffered a still 
more,painful loss—that of all my books 
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and manuscripts. The latter contained outrage offered to a single individual, let 
all that I had most carefully observed, him be ever so obscure, ever so insigni- 
meditated compiled, and composed, in ficant, whenever foreigners would insult 
my travels, in the varied scenes of my in his person, not the man, but the nation 
lile, and in the midst of the vast field of to which he belongs. The war of 1739 
events which had passed before my eyes. was in fact begun because old Jenkins, 
I was now doomed to the leisure, the a seaman, after being barbarously mati- 
sleep, the forgetfulness, the uselessness lated by the Spaniards, had appeared in 
of an obscure and barren life, to the dull the house of Commons without nose and 
vacuity of the soul. I wished for re- ears. In the moment when he suffered 
pose, but a repose devoted to agreeable this indignity, he had, he said, commend- 
studies, consistent with my taste, with ed bis soul to God and revenge to his 
the cultivation of letters, and the ineffa- country. ‘That country, in answenng 
ble pleasures of the Muses. the call, covered itself with a more real 
The King of Prussia, in the Introduc- glory than the King of Prussia in con- 
tion to his History of his own Tomes, bas quering Silesia, because that glory was 
sought in two different places to throw more just. How, then, does it now hap- 
ridicule upon a war, occasioned, as he pen that all the nations of Europe have 
expresses it, by the loss of a couple of patiently endured outrages still more 
ears cut off by the Spaniards, It would atrocious, practised, not upon an obscure 
be difficult to form a falser estimate of sailor, but upon thousands of citizens, 
what constitutes the true grandeur, and not out of hatred of an individual, or 
the real dignity of anation. Nothing is under pretext of some fault committed 
more beautiful, nothing more honourable by him—but out of hatred to Europeans, 
in the organization of society, than that to their governments, to their religion— 
intimate union of all the individuals of out of hatred to all we bold sacred, aad 
one and the same people, which assures to all that we deem it incumbent on our 
to each the protection of all; which honour to defend ? 
causes the whole collectively to resent an To be continued. 


ORIGIN OF HANDEL’S HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1818, 


Mr. Editor, = Perhaps, Mr. Editor, I shall not be 
AM not surprised that your cores- deemed intruding upon your columns, if 

: pondent Ambiguity should be anx- I take this opportunity of relating some 
10us to know the origin of a piece of mu- instances in which music and poetry have 
sic which, I think, equal to any of that eqdeavoured, with the happiest effect, to 
illustrious master to whom the lovers of impress upon the mind and ear by the ca- 
harmony ale Se much indebted, and Tam dence of their lines and tones the circum- 
happy that it e810, MY POWEE 20 afford stance which the sense represents. Thus 
him the desired information. Homer, when Ulysses was in the shades 
Handel passing one day by a black- below, and saw his grandfather Sisyphus 
smith’s shop was struck by a tune which rolling the large stone which was allotted 


he heard the son of Vulcan humming, 4, pi, punishment, makes the son of LLa- 
apparently in unison with the strokes of ores thus express himself: 


the hammer on the anvil, He turned 
back, aad requested the man to repeat  A¥7™ revs 7derdt xuamdere News eraser, 

it, which he did, and on his return home in which line one imagines the stone ro\i- 
Handel composed the air in question, and ing down the hill with perpetual bobund- 
also the variations to it. Your corres- ings in consequence of the five dactyls 
pondent will doubtless have observed in introduced. Again, when speaking of 
it some traces of its original ; and if he Achilles heaving a fragment of rock, his 
has not already, I think, by a more close labour is expressed by the cadence of the 
attention to it, after this explanation, he measure: but as I do not happento have 
will perceive that the air throughout seems any classical books by me at present, so 
Yo imitate the blows of the hammer. as to enable me|to refer to the onginal 
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passage, I shall quote those lines of Pope 
in which he mentions it, as also the speed 
of Camilla flying over the corn-fields, as 
imitated by Virgil in the same way : 
When Ajax strives some stone's vast weight to throw, 
The hne too labours, and the words move alow ; 


Not so when swift Camilla scours the piain, . 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the 


main. 

Thave introduced this quotation as an ex- 
cuse for my inability to quote the others, 
as also a specimen in which Pope himself 
has endeavoured to produce the same ef- 
fect, and I think it no small credit to 
him, that he should in this instance have 
succeeded by the very means by which, 
inanother passage, he bas represented 
tediousness ; I, of course allude to that 
well known couplet : 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
And like a wounded snake drags its slew length along. 
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In the former instance,this species of line, 
which the author of the Essay on Criti- 
cism so much censures, 18 made to repre- 
sent the velocity of Camilla ; in the latter, 
it expresses most correctly the lagging tar- 
diness of itskind. Virgil seems to have 
been very happy in his attempts at this 
sort of impression : his description of the 
canter of a horse is ably expressed by 

It clamor, et agmine facto 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum: 
The majesty of the malignant Juno not 
less so, by 
Ast ego que divum incedo regina, Jovisque 
Et soror et conjux. 
In a succeeding book, too, the strokes of 
the Cyclops’ hammer is represented ; and 
it may be that line first gave Handel a 
desire to emulate the Mantuan. 


RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO PERSIA. 


From the Literary Gazette, March 1818. 


E are sure our readers will be gra- 
tified with the following unaftec- 
ted narrative of au Embassy which has 
been the subject of much observation to 
Europe, and of which we have the plea- 
sure to lay before them the first account 
made public, being the 
Extract of a Letter from Captain Moritz 
von Kotzebue, in the Imperial Rus- 
siin General’s Staff (attached to the 
Ruasian Embassy to Persia) to his 
Father, dated from Sudltanie, (the 


out of blossom ; but after a marclr of 
three days, we came near the mountains, 
where nature still reposed in her winter's 
sleep. The highest mountain of this 
chain, forins with another which lies op- 
posite to it a kind of gate, which the in- 
habitants call the Great Mouth. But we 
ourselves made great eyes (a Germanism 
for staring,) wheo a whirlwind, which is 
very common In these mountains, seized 
the whole embassy, and almost obliged 
them to dance a waltz. Itis somtimes 


summer residence of the Schach of so dreadful that neither men nor borses 


Persia) the 14th of August, 1817. 

Persia, which we had imagined to be 
90 beautiful, is, as far as we know it, a 
dreary desert, inhabited by famished and 
unhappy people. The best description 
of Persia ts that given by Chardin, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago. It 
does not contain any thing remarkably 
interesting, but the splendour of the Court 
was at that time unequalled in its kind. 
Now, an old man who is in every respect 
superannuated, seeks only to amass 
treasures ip his coffers. The character 
of the nation seems to us to be rather un- 
amiable. How should it be otherwise, 
since they not only do not value the 
women, but despise them. 

On the 17th of April, we left Tiflis, in 
a heat of 25°, The trees were already 


8 


can stand against it. 

On the 25th we passed a cavern close 
to the road, which is large enough to at- 
ford shelter to some hundred cattle. Not 
far from this frightful cavern stands a 
simple white tomb-stone on an eminence; 
which is surrounded by several other 
graves. Here rests a brave soldier, Col- 
onel Montrésor, who was in our service 
eighteen years ago, when Prince Sizic- 
noff blockaded Eriwan. Provisions be- 
came scarce among the blockading troops, 
and the next magazine was in Karaklis, 
one hundred and sixty wersts distant. 
The way was very mountainous and in- 
tersected, and swarming with enemies. 
Meantime it was necessary to send a de- 
tachment thither, and the prioce appoint- 
ed, for this purpose, Colonel Moutrésor, 
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with 200 grenadiers and a cannon. before us. 


Amidst incessant skirmishes, the little 
troop approached the above-mentioned 
cavern within ten wersts of Karaklis, re- 
duced to half of its original number, and 
with but one shot left in the gun ef each 
soldier, which was reserved tor the last 
necessity. Unluckily there was a Tartar 
among the troops, who escaped during 
the night, and betrayed Montresor’s des- 
perate situation to the Persianz. They 
attacked him at day-break with the more 
boldness, and sustained the single fire, 
and after a desperate resistance, the Rus- 
sians were all cut to pieces just as relief 
came from Karaklis, where the firing 
had given notice of their approach,) but 
alas ! only to bury those that had fallen. 
T have been made acquainted with sev- 


Some thousand infantry, 
with cannon paraded near the city, in 
spite of violent rain, by which we were 
here surprised. 

The governor of the province (Serdar) 
received us at the gate. This man is 
accused of various pecadillos : for exam- 
ple, that a shert time betore our arrival, 
he had a merchant huog up. by che legs, 
in order to obtain possession of bis mon- 
ey and wife, (a beautiful Armenian.) 
Such things are said to happen daily. I 
cannot vouch for them: only so much 
I know, that he not only is lodged very 
well, drinks well, and 13 richly dressed, 
but, to my astonishment, that he slee 
very well, Our quarters are the best io 
the town, yet wretched. We dined with 
the Serdar, where every thing was in 


eral examples of incredible bravery, ef abundance ; but I sought in vain for the 


which Georgia was the theatre ; but the 
distance is so great, the European papers 
have made no mention of them. In or- 
der to obtain glory, much depends upon 
the place where glorious actions are per- 
formed. 

On the 29th we reached the Persian 
frontiers, and for the first time saw mount 
Ararat. Here we were received by As- 
kar Chan, (formerly ambassador at Pa- 
ris) at the head of some thousand men 
on horseback, who introduced himself to 
the ambassador as our Mamendar, that 
13, 88 Our purveyor, during our stay in 
Persia. ‘This, however, costs the gOV= 
ernment nothing, because all the villages 
oa the road must furnish us gratis with 
what we want; if they fail, the peasants 
get beat, or have their ears cut off. We 
had till now slept in our kibitki (car- 
rages ;) we now received handsome 
tents. 

A day’s journey from Eriwan, we put 
up at a splendid and extremely rich Ar- 
menian convent, where the patriarch re- 
sides. The convent must pay dear to 
the government for its protection ; it is 
squeezed and pressed on every occasion, 
and sighs for its deliverance. It is said, 
that on this spot Noah planted his first 
vine. We were magniticently enter- 
tained, and it must be confessed that the 
wine we drank does honour to Noah’s 
memory. On the 3d of May, we went 
in state to Eriwan, About half-way, 
4000 cavalry met us, and manccuvred 


celebrated Asiatic naguificence. Three 
little tumblers danced themselves out of 
breath, and pertormed various feats to 
amuse us. On the second day we en- 
tertained each other in a newly erected 
summer house, where our music, our 
punch, our ice, and our liquors, lilumina- 
ted the Persian heads, ‘Ihe doctor of 
the governor had chosen a |ittle corner 
for himself, where he enjoyed bimself 
at his ease. The Serder is said to be in 
secret a great triend to Bacchus; at leust, 
he asked the ambassador for eight bot- 
tles of liquors, which he most likely emp- 
tied in the company of bis sixty wives 
and twenty-four concubines. 

After we left Eriwan, the heat increas- 
ed considerably, but the mghts were in- 
supportably cold, and occasioned every 
kind of sickness, On the 13th of May, 
we passed the celebrated river Araxes, 
which is now remarkable for nothing, 
except that, as they say, tbe plague never 
extends beyond it. 

Qo the 15th we arrived at Meranda, 
where it is said that Noah's mother is 
buried. The good old lady, I tear, does 
not enjoy much rest in her grave, for 
there 13 a public school built upon it. 
On the 19th, we arrived at Tauris, the 
residence of Abbas Mirza, Crown 
Prince of Persia. A mile from the town 
we were received by 1000 troops, be- 
sides artillery. It is well known that 
Persia, with the help of the English, has 
lately introduced regular troops. It is 
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sarcely possible to refrain from laughing, of building is miserable ; the low houses 
on seeing the loug-hearded awkward are made of kneaded clay, and some 
Persians, in half English costume, pre- chopped straw mixed up with clay, that 
soting arms while ‘ God save the King’ they may not fall to pieces in the first 
is played. Some English officers fol- rain, or the wind blow away a whole 
lowed our suite at a distance ; among village. After every rain there 13 a gen 
them was Major Lindsey, a kind of war eral patching of houses throughout Per- 
minister to Abbas Mirza. Fainting with sia. The country seat of Abbas Mirza 


the sultry heat, and suffocated by the 
dust, we arrived at Tauria, where the first 
minister had given up his house for our 
abode. 

After the visits of ceremony,the Crown 
Prince gave a display of fire-works, in 
hoooor of the Embassy, and also review- 
ed several thousand cavalry. One after- 
noon we drank tea in a newly-erected 
summer-house, when he pointed out to 
usa small habitation, which projected 
mto the garden, and disfigured it very 
mach, but which the possessor would not 
sell on any terms, and Abbas Mirza 
would not take it from him by force. 
This indeed does him great honour. He 
is in general highly spoken of, for the 
good qualities both of his mind and heart, 


is an exception, owing to its being built 
with the help of the Engiish. The whoic 
ig very pretty, only the trees are yet 
small, and in this month the winds sull 
too cold to inhabit with pleasure. We 
however remained there till June, and 
then went two marches, to the village of 
Sengilabat, where water fit for drinking. 
and shady trees, are found. Here, to 
our great joy, there arrived a convoy 
from Tiflis, which brought our own wine: 
for itis very difficult to get wine here, 
and yet it is indispensable, on account of 
the bad water. In Persia, a place which 
has good water, is famed far and wide. 
Tue surrounding villages were soon 
cieared of provisions. We left Sengila- 
bat on the 20th, made several short days 


and it is to be hoped that he will one journies, and passed the town of Miana 


day make Persia happy. 

Though we were allowed to walk free- 
ly about the city, yet the importunities 
of the beggars on one hand, and insults 
en the other, caused us to refrain from 
sach indulgenees. When, indeed, a fel- 
low who had insulted us, was taken, he 
was half beaten to death ; but this gave 
us no pleasure, and we therefore rather 
remained at home. We received from 
Teheran the unpleasant intelligence, that 
in consequence of the fast (of Ramazan.) 
the Schach could not receive us till the 
expiration of two months ; on the other 
hand, he would welcome us in Sultanie, 
which lies ten marches nearer to Tauris, 
As we longed for the fresh air, being, as 
it were, shut up in Tauris, Abbas Mirza 
offered us his own country house, for 
which we joyfully departed on the 26th, 
and took possession of our new habitation 
on the 28th. 

Persia is altogether dreary and moun- 
tainous, and one rejoices like a child at 
sceing some green trees. It very seldom 
rains, but constant winds fill the air with 
clouds of dust. The villages ard towns 
have a melancholy appearance ; the mode 


on the 24th, which is celebrated for its 
bugs, the bite of which proves mortal in 
a few bours, but is said not to affect the 
inhabitants. They only shew them- 
selves by night, are of an ash colour, 
quite flat, and have eight feet. They are 
not mentioned in any natural history. 
We have taken some of them with us ia 
spirits. We quickly passed through this 
town of bugs, and did not stop tll we 
reached a large and beautiful bridge, built 
by Schach Abbas, 5 wersts further. 

The following day we passed over the 
Caplantic mountains, and enjoyed the 
beautiful prospects, amorg which I re- 
marked the Virgin’s Castle, which was 
built by Artaxerxes, and is said to have 
received this name from a beautiful but 
haughty virgin, who was here imprison- 
ed. Beyond the mountains we met with 
another handsome bridge over the nver 
Kosilusan. Every thing worth seeing 
In respect to architecture, is from the time 
of Schach Abbas the Great. lis suc- 
cessors have ruined much, but built no- 
thing, 

The country now became more deso- 
late, the heat greater, and we thanked 
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God when we arrived on the 30th in the 
town of Sangan, where Abdali Mirza, 
another son of the Schach's, governs. 
The people here seemed less:shy than 
those in Tauris. We saw many women, 
though wrapt up in veils ; yet they knew 
how to throw them aside on occasion. 
But they would have done better to have 
let it alone, for then we should still have 
fancied them beautiful: we thought their 
large black eyes handsome,altho’ they have 
more of a savage thana feeling expression. 
Their dress, especially their pantaloons, 
spoils their figure. Our habitation was 
close to that of the prince, whose women 
appeared every evening on a tower, to 
hear our evening music ; but the tower 
was so high, that we could see nothing 
but painted eye-brows. 

On the 5th of July, we left Sangan, 
and encamped five miles further on, near 
the ruins of a village, where we had good 
water and cool breezes. We were now 
ten mies distant from Sultanie, and the 
Ambassador determined to wait here for 
the Schacb. The second minister came 
to compliment us. During our stay 
here, I took a ride to Sultanie, and found 
the palace miserable, the neighbourhood 
dreary and desolate, but covered with 
most splendid ruins, such as are no where 
else to be found, except at Persepolis, 
I have myself counted the trees round the 
couatry seat. There are no more than 
fifteen. 

On the 19th of July, the Schach came 
with 10,000 men, and two Englishmen, 
(Wilok* and Campbell.) On the 26th 
we repaired to a great camp, half a werst 
from the palace. On the 31st we had 
the first audience, when the ambassador 
received an honour, which it is said was 
never before conferred in Persia, name- 
ly, a chair was placed for him, and we 
all appeared in boots. [Here the writer 
gives an account of the audience, in sub- 
stance the same as that which has already 
appeared in the newspapers. | 

The scene was in a great tent at the 
bottom of the mountain on which the 
palace stands : round about was an open 
space surrounded with curtains, oa which 
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were paintea some thousand of Persian 
soldiers. From hence to the tent stood 
the persons of distinction, in two rows, 
broiled by a sun in 28° of heat. At the 
entrance of the tent stood a long-bearded 
fellow, with a thick silver staff. The 
form of the throne resembled our old arm 
chairs. At the right side of the Schach 
stood one of his sons, a child, by whose 
appearance it might be judged that his 
elegant dress was too heavy for him. 
Seventeen older sons had nothing parti- 
cular in their physiognomy. | 

When the ambassador was personally 
presented to the Schach, he paid us all 
the compliment of saying, that we were 
now as good as in his service, as eternal 
friendship was made with our Monarch. 
To young Count Samoiloff, he said he 
was a handsome boy ; and to our doc- 
tor, that he should now be his doctor. 
He always spoke in the third person ; 
and to me he said, when be heard that I 
had sailed round the world, “‘ The Schach 
congratulates you, now you have seen 
every thing.” He then mentioned, that 
as our Emperor was a [riend to travelling, 
he should expect him in Persia. ‘I will 
even go and meet him !” cried he repeat- 
edly, very loud. 

Among the presents, a large toilet glass 
pleased him so much, that he said, * If 
any person was to offer the Schach his 
choice between 500,000 (most likely 
pieces of gold) and this looking-glass, 
he would choose the latter,” 

A great saloon is to be built at Tehe- 
ran, purposely for this glass, and the first 
who brings the welcome news of its safe 
arrival, is to have a reward of 1000 Tu- 
man, (2500 Ducats.) But on the con- 
trary,whoever breaks any of the presents, 
is to have his ears cut off. It is not yet 
determined when we shall return home. 
The Schach goes daily a huating, and 
very often sends us game shot by his 
own royal hand. We made the whole 
journey on horseback, and have suffered 
very much from the heat. I endured 
the most from the astronomical watches, 
which I have in my care, and which will 
absolutely not bear the horse to go more 
than a walking pace. 
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From the Panorama, March 1818, 


CHEMICAL AMUSEMENT ; 


COMPRISING A SERIES OF CURIOUS AND INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. BY 
FREDERICK ACCUM, F. L. S. 


VERY acute observer of men and 

things* has remarked, that Che- 
mistry ‘‘is not a science of parade; it 
affords occupation and infinite variety ; 
it demands no bodily strength ; it can be 
pursued in retirement ; there is no dan- 
ger of its inflaming the imagination, be- 
cause the mind is intent upon realities, 
The knowledge that is required is exact; 
and the pleasure of the pursuit is a suffi- 
cient reward for the labour.” 

To those who possess leisure and in- 
clination for cultivating this instructive 
branch of science, Mr. Accum’s volume 
will be found a very pleasing and useful 
companioa. Mr. A. who has long been 
known as a scientific and expert teacher 
of Chemistry, has written the present 
work, with the express design of blend- 
ing Chemical Science with rational a- 
Musement: at the same time it may 
serve the student, as a set of popular in- 
structions, for performing a variety of 
curious experiments, well calculated to 
illustrate the most striking facts which 
the science of chemistry has to offer. 

With this view, he has purposely se- 
lected such experiments only, as may be 
performed with safety in the closet; and 
the exhibition of which requires neither 
costly apparatus, nor complicated instru- 
ments. The value of this work is enhan- 
ced by the rationale of each experiment 
being annexed to the respective proces- 
ses, in order to enable the operator to 
contemplate the phenomena with advan- 
tage as particular objects of study, should 
inclination lead him to undertake a fur- 
ther investigation. We select two or three 
experiinents, at random, for the amuse- 
ment of our readers by their fire-sides. 
To render an invisible writing visible, by expo- 

sure to light. 

Write on paper with a solution of nitrate of 
silver, sufficiently diluted, so as not to injure 
ad sen Wl the characters, when dry, will be 
pertfecely invisible, and remain so, if the pa- 
per be closely folded up, or if the writing is, 


an any other way defended from the light; 
bat if the paper be exposed to the rays of the 
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sun, or merely tothe common oy of day, the 
characters speedily assume a brown colour, 
and lastly turn black. ; ; 
Rationale.—-This change of coloor is owing 
to the partial reduction of the oxide of silver, 
from the light expelling a portion of its oy 
gen: the oxide therefore approaches to the 
metallic state; for when the blackness is ex- 
ape a magnifier, the 


amined with adeep or 
distinctly seen. 


particles of metal may 


To cause an invisible writing to appear in bril- 
ent silver characters. 


Write on paper with a dilute solution of su- 
per-acetate of lead of commerce ; the writing 
will be perfectly invisible. To make the cha- 
racters legible, old the paper, whilst the let- 
ters are still wet, over a saucer, containing 
water impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas; the chayacters then assume & brilliant 
metallic and irridescent colour. 

Rationale.—-In this instance, - the hydrogen 
of the sulphuretted ob hab ba gas abstracts the 
oxygen from the oxide of lead, and causes itto 
re-approach to the metallic state ; at the same 
time, the sulphur of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas combines with the metal thus regenerated, 
and converts it into a sulpburet, which exhibits 
the metallic colour. 


Green sympathetic ink, which becomes blue when 
held over aliquid, and green again on exposure 
to the air. 


Write on paper with a solution of sulphate 
of copper: the cbaracterson writing will be 
of a greeucolour. When the solution is dilute, 
the letters are invisible; and if the paper be 
held over the surface of liquid ammonia, con- 
tained in a cup or saucer, the writing assumes 
a beautiful blue colour, which departs again 
on removing the paper near a fire, or by suf- 
fering it to be exposed to the open air for some 
time. 

Rationale.—-The vapour or ammoniacal gas 
of the liquid ammonia, combines with the sul- 
phate of copper, and forms with it the triple 
salt, called sulphate of copper and ammonia, 
which sses a beautiful blue colour; and 
this compound is again annihilated when the 
paper is held near the fire, er on mere expo- 
sure to the open air. 


Yellow sympathetic ink, whioh, when written 
with, is invisible, but may be made to appear 
or to depart, successively, by alternatcly 
warming the paper, or suffering it to cool. 


Write on paper with a dilute solution of the 
muriate of copper: the letters, when dry, will 
be invisible; But if the paper be warmed be- 
fore the fire, the writing willas-amea yellow 
colour, and disappear a again whe. the , aper 


becomes cold. 


Mariate of copper is easily obtained, by 
neutralizing muriatic acid with brown oxide ° 
of copper. The solution is of a dark olive- 
green colour; and, by evapuration, yields 
crystals‘of a grass-green coleur of muriate of 


copper. 
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To cause an ivistble writing to assume a black 


colour, by passing over it a colourless Suid. 
Write on er with a dilute solution of 
gices sulphate of iron: when the writing is 
» Do letters are visible; but ifa feather, or 
Sponge, moistened with tincture of galls, be 
passed over the characters, the writing will in- 
stantly become visible, and assume a black co- 

our. 


Rationale.-—-This effect is produced by vir- 
tue of the tanning and gallic acid of the tinc- 
ture of galls, uniting with the oxide of iron of 
the salt, and producing common writing ink. 


Yo render an invisible writing visible in blue 
Peed a by passing over tt a colourless 


ritings made on paper with a dilate solu- 
tion of salphate of iron, when dry, are invi- 
sible; but passing a feather, or sponge, 
Wetted with a solution of prussiate of otash, 
over the characters, the letters will come 
visible, and appear ofa blue colour. The ex- 
periment may be reversed, by writing with 
prassiate of potash, and Tendering the charac- 
ters visible by sulphate of iron. 
Rationale.---In this experiment, the pruessic 
acid of the prussiate of potash, combines with 
the oxide of iron of the sulphate of iron, and 
produces prussian blue. 


To write luminous characters, 
‘ Write, with a stick of ospherus, on a 
1 Or on apy rough surface: the charac- 
ters will be luminons in the dark, as if on fire, 
and continne so fer some time. The luminous 
appearance vanishes, by blowing on the writ- 
ngs, and becomes visible again instantly. 

f letters be written on a dark-coloured 
per, and the writing be held near the fire, the 
characters instantly inflame, and exhibit a 
beautiful phosphorescent appearance. 

Rationale.--—-This effect is nothing else than 
tbe slow combustion of the minute abraded 
particles of phosphorus, effected by the oxy- 
gen of thea here. 

N. B. Phosphorus should always be hand- 
led with the greatest caution, for serious burns 
have happened from carelessness in this res- 
pect, to persons getting small pieces of phos- 
Phorus under their nails. It is best to place 
the phosphoras in a quil or glass tube, that it 
may be removed from the hand, in case it 
should take fire: a bowl of water should also 
be near at hand, to plunge it into, in case of 


accident, 
4 fountain of fire. 


Add gradually one ounce, by measure, of 
sulphuric acid, to five or six ounces of water, 
Contained in an earthen-ware bason 3 and add 
tu it also, about three quarters of an ounce of 
Franulated zinc. A eo production of hy- 
drogen gas will instantly take place. Then 
add, from time to time, a few pieces of phos- 

horus of thesize ofa pea. A multitude of 

ubbles will be produced, which take fire on 
the surface of the effervescing liquid; the 
Whole surface of the liquid will become lumi- 
nous, and fire-balls and jets of fire will dart 
from the bottom through the fluid with great 
Tapidity, and a hissing puise. 

Ratlionale.—The zinc when brought into 
comact with water, in conjunction with sul- 
Phuric acid, decomposes the water. The oxy- 
gen of the water unites te the zinc, and forms 
an oxide af zinc, which is instantly dissolved 
by the sulphuric acid; the other constituent of 
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the water, the hydrogen, is set free, and dis- 
solves a SO GaCE the phosphorus, with which 
it escapes as phosphoretted hydrogen gas, 
which takes fire the moment it comes into con- 
tact with common air. | 


Violet-coloured Gas. 

Pat three or four grains of iodine into a 
small test-tube, and seal the other end of the 
tube hermetically. If the tube be gently 
warmed, by holding it over a candle, the io- 
dine becomes converted into a beautiful vio- 
let-coloured gas or vapour, which condenses 

in into minute brilliant metallic crystais, of 
a bluish-black colour, when the tube is suffer- 
ed to grow cold ; and this experiment may be 
repeated with the same tube for any owmber 
of times, 

As it has often fallen to our lot to 
hear complaints of the inefficacy of 
Marking Ink, as a security against dis- 
honesty, we give the following recipe for 
an indelible ink for marking linen, for 
the benefit of all such good house-wives 
as may be disposed to make a trial of it. 


Indelible ink for marking linen. 


Dissolve twe drachms of fused sub-nitrate 
of silver, in six drachms of distilled water; and 
add to the solution two drachms, by measore, 
of thick mucilage of gum arabic: this forme 
the writing liquor or marking ink. To use it, 
it is necessary that the linen be im regnated 
with a mordant, which is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner :--~ 

Dissoive half an ounce of sub-carbonate of 
soda of commerce, in four ounces of water $ 
and add to the same solution, half an ounce, 
by measure, of thick mucilage of gum arabic. 
This forms the mordaat, or preparatory li- 
quor, a 

To use the ink, wet thoroughly the part io- 
tended to be marked with the mordant, dry it 
near a fire, and when perfect;y dry write 
thereon with the marking ink, by means of a 
clear pen, and let it dry. The letters are pale 
at first, but soon become black by exposure to 
light, and more speedily, if exposed to the di- 
rect raysof the sun. The writing will then be 
permanently fixed on the cloth, and resist the 
action of washing and bleaching. 

To form a distinct writing upon cloth, it is 
necessary to carry all the strokes of the pen 
downwards, and the pen should have a short 
aod stiff nib. 


The preceding extracts will enable our 
readers to form a tolerable correct idea of 
the variety of chemical amusement and 
instruction contained in Mr. Accum’s 
work. Further commendation from us it 
needs not: for, while the present analy- 
sis of it was passing through the press, 
we were informed that the ficst impres- 
sion was exhausted, and that a new and 
much enlarged edition was anuounced 
for publication. 


~ 
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Inlund-Ice of Greenland. 
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INCREASE OF THE GLACIERS OF GREENLAND. 
From the Panorama, March, 1818. 


ue land-ice (Fisbraec) in Greenland 
is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in nature, and in extent far ex- 


violent motion, instantly congealed. If 
you look down into the rents or observe 
the ice at the extremities, you find the 


ceeds any other hitherto known, running lower stratum of a blue colour, which is 


from one end of the continent to the other, 
and covering it witb an eternal ice, leav- 
ing only some tops of mountains, which 
rise black and naked above it. Whea 
you ascend any of the highest mountains 
free from ice on the sea-coast a dreadful 
view is presented. As far as the eye can 
reach in every direction nothing is seen 
but a glittering surface, which merits the 
appellation of an icy ocean. = 

his ice is extending every year, in- 
creasing in height as well as- breadth, and 
has already occupied a great part of the 
country. When it meets with high 
mountains, it is checked in its progress 
till it has reached an equal height, and 
then proceeds farther without obstruc- 
tion. An experiment has been made of 
placing a pole in the earth at a conside- 
rable distance from the line of ice, and 
that place has been found occupied by 
the ice the following year. Its progress 
is indeed so rapid that Greenlanders, 
who are still living, remember their fathers 
bunting rein-deer among naked moun- 
tains, which are now completely coveted 
with ice, Ihave myself seen foot-paths 
leading to the inland of this part of the 
country, which are now obstructed by 
glaciers. It is chiefly in the valleys that 
the ice is accumulating, and where these 
reach the sea, and the inner parts of the 
haya, the ice projects in large blocks over 
the water. Part of the ice appears to be 
even and smooth, particularly in the mid- 
dle, but a part of it very uneven, espe- 
cially at the extremities towards the na- 
ked land, and in those places, where 
small hillocks have been covered. But 
if you proceed farther on the ice, that 
which seemed to be even, consists of 
valleys with several strata, There are 
also a number of different widths, and 
so deep that the eye seeks the bottom in 
vain, That part of the ice which ap- 
peared to be uneven is nothing but pro- 
jecting hillocks with deep ravines, where 
it is impossible to proceed, and which 
bear the appearance of the seain most 


darker towards the bottom, but towards 
the surface is lighter, the uppermost stra- 


tum having its natural whiteness. The 


noise of water-falls is heard in some of 
the renta, and a thundering sound is fre- 


quently heard under your feet, when a 


pew rent is made. On inspecting the 
extremity of the ice, when it is forming 
in low places, you will find it undermi- 
ning the ground and pushing it aside as 
if it were by a plough. This detritus 
lies collected in heaps all along the sides 
of the ice, like walls, and at the first par- 
tial breaking up of the ice is sunk into it 
forever. In many places entire lakes 
are filled, and rivers stopped up ; the ice 
spares nothing. 

The blocks of ice, that form a contin- 
uation of the land-ice and project over 
the water in the inner part of the bays, 
are yearly increasing. ‘Tbe sea below 
throws its waves over them, and makes 
such excavations, that in many placeg 
large poles of ice are banging down at 
the sides, having the appearance of pipes 
or organs, and in other places it forms 
immense arches. In proportion as these 
blocks increase above and become hea- 
vier, and the excavations below are ex- 
tended, immense masses are precipitated 
into the water, Many bays are really 
deep enough to receive such ice moun-, 
tains. As one mass falls down, that 
which is behind is carried along with it, 
and thus one follows the other with a 
tremendous cracking noise, like a heavy 
cannonade. The sea, as is easily imay- 
ined, is thereby put into a violent motion, 
and overflows the land to a great height, 
and this inundation is felt at the distance 
of several miles. It has even happened 
that tents pitched at a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea have been carried 
away and the people have perished. 

Such masses of ice are at first precip- 
itated deep in the water, and returning to 
the surface continue fora long time in | 
motion. Sometimes they are united to 
the flat ice inythe> bays by congelation 
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and thas remain surrounded by it for a 
time, or they break in their-fall the ice 
which is already formed there. 

Another circumstance which increases 
these mountains, is that in some places 
there are large lakes above the ice blocks, 
discharging their water through openings 
under them. Round the edges of the 
lakes are hanging pieces of ice, which in 
the above described manner are precipi- 
tated into them. They are then driven 
to the mouth of the opening, through 
which the smaller pieces are carried down 
into the sea, but the larger ones block up 
the opening, by which not only the 
water is stopped but also the other 
masses of ice. The water rising higher 
detaches still more of. those pieces, and 
the lake is atlast so full of them, that 
they break anew channel. Thus the 
masses that were heaped one upon the 
other are hurled into the sea, accom- 
panied by a continued thundering noise. 
The sea is put into terrible commotion, 
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and the inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
when they hear this roaring, expect to 
sve the whole bay blocked up with ice. 

If the ice mountains remain for some 
time under the projecting blocks of ice 
(which depends on the state of the wind 
and the current) theirsize is then increased 
and they rise toa terrible height, assum- 
ing the most curious shapes. At last 
they are driven from one bay to arother, 
or they advance into the sea and float 
about in Davis's Streight, till by moving 
southwards they are dissolved in more 
temperate latitudes. Ido not mean to 
say that all ice mountains in Davis’s 
Streight have their origin in Greenland, 
for some of them probably came from 
more distant regions; but I think it 
most probable that the greatest part of 
this sort of ice has been detached from 
the western coast, and from the eastern 
coast of Greenland, which they call 
Old Greenland. 


\ Fasricivus. 


CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES OF THE GAEL. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 


HE following is an Ourskal or fic- 

tion which many of the Gael sup- 
pose to be of very ancient origin ; but I 
have been assured by an old lady that it 
was the production of Mr. Campbell of 
Achnaba. Your readers who are coo- 
versant with old histories of quadrupeds, 
will perceive Mr.C. has taken a hint from 
the Lama—a creature now known to 
be fabulous. The style of the Ourskal 
has been changed from the Gaelic and 
Scots dialect to English ; but the essen- 
tials have been preserved to the best of 
the writer’s ability. 

The youthful bunter, his spirits afloat, 
and his pulses beating high with invi- 
gorating exercise, descries on the verge 
of a leafy labyrinth, a beautiful maid re- 
clining to screen herself from the beams 
of noon. Her nut-brown ringlets partial- 
ly shade a snowy bosom; one arm ele- 
gantly rounded, polished, and bare, is 
half extended gathering odorous flower- 
ets, the other supports her cheek, glow- 
ing as the damask rose, while her voice 
thrills in liquid melody through the soul. 
The bunter gazes till ecstasy palpitates in 
“very vein, and the maiden, casting tow- 

him her lustrous eyes, with modest 


sweetness waves her white hand for his 
approach. He throws aside his armour, 
his spear, his quiver, his arrows—all 
weapons of defence, and prosirates him- 
selfenraptured. Brief shall be his joyous 
exultation. He is in the grasp of a rave- 
nous devourer. The features of female 
enchantment are united to the form of a 
rapacious beast. Torn from limb to limb 
he falls the prey of artifice. 

Should the destroyer of the huinan 
race desire a victim of the softer sex, the 
dignified head, the expressive features, 
the uncovered breast and arms of a hand- 
some youth are visible amidst the foliage 
of thick underwood. The lovely huntress, 
transfixed by the unexpected object, with 
conscious blushes tries to avert ber sight; 
yet ber eyes.soon return to wander over 
the manly graces. The sleeper sighs as 
in pain ; compassion attracts the huntress 
more near. The sleeper awakes, clasps 
his hands, and with imploring looks in- 
vites the fair huntress to assist in taking 
him from the ground to relieve his an- 
guish. She bends in compassion, and 
soon is her fair countenance disfigured, 
her person deformed ; her blood stains 
the verdure of) the woods and the grass. 
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She is Jost for ever to all that loved her 
with true love. Hateful to herself, she 
wishes to die; but exists the tortured 
slave of a hideous and savage monster. 

Since you have deemed the character- 
istic anecdotes of the Gael which I sent 
to you deserving of a place in your Mis- 
cellaoy, I herewith transmit to you a few 
Toore which appear to me not less inte- 
resting :— 

Axous Stewart, when a youth, en- 
histed into the Black Watch, and rose to 
a halberd. Soon after be became a ser- 
jeant, he was billetted at an inn at Read- 
ing, and happened to be in the kitchen 
when a travelling coach with a lady ar- 
rived. One of the servants observing 
Stewart's uniform, accosted him thus;— 
“You Highlander, that would do your 
best to maul the devil himself, if in flesh 
and blood he took the shape of an ene- 
my, and that risk your life for six pence 
a day, you may gain two hundred 
pounds by catching a highwayman who 
has just robbed my lady of a watch and 
trinkets, on which she sets a high value.” 
** Gie hersel a horse and she'll try.” — 
The landlord offered a fleet hunter that 
stood in bis stable, and Stewart delibe- 
rately but promptly planned his opera- 
tions. He proposed to ride a little be- 
fore, and the lady's servants, well armed, 
were to follow at a short distance. These 
men were much diverted when Stewart, 
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ly placed it in the bands of a gentleman 
who became insolvent, and he never be- 
nefited by it more than ten pounds. 

A brave man, J. G., rose from the 
ranks of the forty second regiment nearly 
fifty years ago. The first day he dined 
at the mess an acute consciousness of in- 
acquaintance with the mioutiz of good 
manners so bewildered bis mind, that he 
hardly seemed to retain his reason ; his 
lips quivered, and he evidently swallow- 
ed each morsel with difficulty. As early 
as possible he left the table, and, attempt- 
ing a retiring bow, in his extreme confu- 
sion turned his back to the company. 
Several younkers burst into incontrolable 
laughter, and next day intimated a recol- 
lection of the bizarre sortie by going out 
in turns making their obeisance with 
their faces turned to the door. Mr. G. 
bore their derision some time ; but his 
putive good sense and bravery discerned 
a necessity for setting bounds to the in- 
sulting mirth. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“it was by no fault of mine that I was 
no sooner introduced to polite society ; 
but it will be my fault, indeed, if I fail 
to call any man to a severe account if he 
is so ungenerous to mock me for awk- 
wardness, which never troubles me when 
T face an enemy.” 

Another Highlander, born a geatle- 
man, enlisted and accepted a serjeant’s 
appointment, being reduced by misfor- 
tune to make this the last resource for 


in a philebeg mounted his Bucephalus; maintaining a wife and family. When 
but he coolly bade them defer their quartered in Dublin, the viceroy of Ire- 
sport till the business was done, and rode Jand, Lord Townshend, ordered the ser- 
off at full gallop in the direction they jeants attending on him to have their 
pointed out. When he came within view dinner at the castle ; and all, except our 


of the person described as the highway- 
man, and whom he saw distinctly as the 
moon shone clear, he vociferated non- 
sense in broken English, and sung Gae- 
lic songs, acting the part of a drunken 
buffoon. This odd appearance induced 
the robber to ride slowly. Stewart came 
up, reeling and exclaiming, and at length 
they proceeded a little side by side ; and 
our soldier frequently laid hold of his 
companion as though he bad been like to 
fall from his seat. Perceiving the ser- 
vants near, he seized the highwayman, 
and throwing himself upon the saddle, 


poor gentleman, availed themselves of 
this indulgence. His lordship’s well 
known affability often led him to talk to 
the soldiery ; and he one day asked this 
serjeant why he preferred fasting to a 
comfortable meal? ‘“ Because, please 
your Excellency, J am a poor proud 
Highland gentleman ; and though for the 
sake of a wife and six children, J serve 
as a serjeant, I strictly avoid all unsuit- 
able company.” The lord-heutenant 
wrote down his name. He soon had an 
ensigncy and died a field officer. 
The means resorted to by the ancient 


both came to the ground, where they Gael for maintaining family friendships 
g*ppled till essistance came up. Stew- has formed a lasting monument of the: 
ast received the reward, but unfortunate- ‘refined liberality of mind. The hou-’ 
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Dunstaffnage, Melford, and Duntroon, 
were originally represented by three bro- 
thers united in the closest bouds of ami- 
ty; and to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their fraternal origin, they appointed 
that in all future generations the funeral 
of each should be attended by the two 
others as chief mourners; the oldest man 
In years to take the bead of the coffin, 
and the youngest to carry the feet ; that 
io like manner the oldest in years should 
preside at the entertainment, which 
Highland hospitality gives on those oc- 


Beautiful Latin Epitaphs—Ludicrous Ejatcphs. 
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casions; and the youngest sits as crou- 
pier. Thus all disputes respecting prece- 
dence were obviated, and the custom is 
observed to the present day. The family 
of Dunstaffnage has now many able men 
in different professions. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, aid-de-camp to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is a son of Melford, and Sir Niel 
Campbell is the eldest surviving son of 
Duntroon. His eldest brother fell in the 
service of his country ; but no variety of 
scenes or vicissitudes can impair the bro- 
therly attachment of these three families. 


EPITAPHS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


SIR, 
HERE is scarcely any species of 
composition so difficult as the 
Epitaph, and yet so beautiful when 
attained. It ought to unite Ahe terse 
brevity of the Epigram with the pathos 
of the Elegy ;—dignified, yet at the same 
time familiar; sublime, yet striking the 
chords of every bosom; an union so 
high and so difficult, that it is no won- 
der many have failed in its execution. 
Dr. Toleaon has censured the motley 
mixture of Latin and English io inscrip- 
tions of this nature,* and with justice, 
for it presents too harlequin an appearance 
for so solemn a subject as a last tribute to 
the dead. The nerve and conciseness 
of the Latin is perbaps better calculated 
for the Epitaph than our own more 
paraphrastic language ; though, as it is a 
subject which ought to speak aloud to 
all, itis in most cases better to clothe it 
in the garb of our own “honest kersey” 
language, than enrobe it in the ornaments 
.ofa foreign style. Still, to the man of 
taste and the scholar, the inexpressible 
beauty of many a Latin Epitaph must 
plead hard for a more extensive use ; 
and indeed who can read the beautiful 
lines of that eminent scholar Bishop 
Lowth on his daughter, who fell dead 
into his arms, without readily yielding 
the palm to that language which contains 
so much sweetnessand pathos ? 
“ Cara, vale, ingenio preestans, pictate, pudore, 
At plusquam natz nomine cara, vale! 
Cara Maria vale! at veniet felicius zvam, 
Quando iterum tecum (sim modo dignus) ero. 
Cara redi,” leta tam dicam voce, “ paternos 
Eja age in amplexus, cara Maria, redi !” 


* Life of Pope, 


T have frequently, though in vain, at- 
tempted an English poetical version of 
this inimitable effusion. One of its 
principal beauties is the repetition of that 
term of endearment, “Cara,” which 
would be altogether lost in an English 
dress; and the last couplet is one of 
those delicate touches of simplicity and 
pathos, and affecting allusion, which sll 
perhaps can feel, but so few are able to 
express.* 

Ofa different description altogether, 
yet equally simple and grand, isthe one 
on Sir Christopher Wren, in St. Paul's 
Church : 

“$i monumentum queras, circeumspice.”— 
Seek’st thou his monument ?—behoid the dome [ 

Having given two such beautiful speci- 
mens of Latin Epitaphs, I would now 
plead hard tor the insertion of an English 
one, which in every point of view, 
whether as poetry in general, or that 
more particular species, the Epitaph, 
seems to me to merit a high degree of 
praise. It is the perfection of poetry to 
render description as equal as possible to 
lite, and to place the particular object 
immediately before our eyes. | With 
respect to inscriptions in general, Boileau 
gives this rule, “Que les inscriptions 
doivent etresimples, courteset familiares,” 
—and in all do I contend for the preem- 
inence of my Epitaph. Behold it then. 

“ Here lies the body of Elizabeth Dent, 

Who kick’d up her heels, and away she went !” 


Can any thing be more simple, more 


* Mr. J. Duneombe has versified it; but hs 
attempt has been what Dryden calls 


* Paugs without barth, and fruitless industry.” 
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brief, or more familiar? yet what a 
pictareis presented to our minds! « Away 
she went.” We almost fancy we see the 
good womaa skimming through the 
fields of air, * Like Mary Lee of Castelha. 
The clouds her steeds, the winds her 
charioteer.”+ It is also no small beauty 


that the poet has contrived that the. 


principal emphasis in the last line should 
ielaid anos “away, —it almost gives 
hfe to the pictare. There is also great 
lageauity in bringing something to our 
imagination ; we are not told “ whither 
she went,” and our interest is thus kept 
alive by hopes and fears respecting her 
ultimate destruction. 

It should seem, from the ludi- 
crows inscriptions to be met with in our 
eharch yards, (more especially in the 
country) that men were determined to 
make a jest of the grave, and we can 
fardly tell whether to drop a tear on the 
weakpias, or to smile at the folly of these 
“frei Wemorials,” so different from 
what the poet beautifully expresses, 

“Ana amany 2 holy text around she strews 
To teneh. the rustic moralist to dic.” 
But when we meet with such lines as 
“Lite in a jess, and all things chow it, 
I thought s0 onee, but now I know it,” 
We are inclined to think the witty author 
of them had no other intention than that 
of making a couplet; as the sentiments 
ofa wise man they will hardly be ad- 
mitted. ‘“ All may be vanity,” but not 
a jest; and we caanot consider that a 
per regard has been paid to his memory 
giving them as his last sentiments ; 
there is too much of the absurd: the 
idle, and the vain, too often take occasion 
from sach opinions to confirm themselves 
\ error, not to say vice, 

Inscriptionsand Epitaphs under the in- 
section of, and regulated bythe Minister 
or Curate of the parish, would at least 
Prevent the indulgence of ridicule in the 
young and thoughtless, where they 
ought to be serious. I shali not repeat 
Many of these fooleries, but to show they 
are yet of a recent date, in Doncaster 
Church Yard, 1816, may be seen the 

owing :— 

“Here lies 2 Brothers by misfortune serounded, 
One dy'd of his wounds & the other was drownded.” 


And in 8 neighbouring burying ground 
Tt Hogg’s Pilgrims of the Sun. 
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at Arksey, of a less recent date, may be 
found several equally ludicrous, from 
among which I select what follows. 


Farewell my friends all, 
Sisters and dear mother, 

You have lost your son, 
And have got no other, 


In Seven Oaks, Kent. 
Grim Death took me without any warning : 
I was well at night and died in the roorning. 


At Lynn the following disgusting jest 
is passed upon a married woman, who 
had never been blessed with children : 
Under this stone lies Margery Gregg, 

Who never had Issue, but one in her leg : 
This woman withal was so very cunning, 
While one leg stood still, the other was runoing. 


In West Grinsted, Sussex. 
Vast strong was I, but yet I did die, 
And in my grave asleep do lye; 
My grave is stoned round about, 
But I hope that God will find me out. 
In Radcliffe upon Soar, on Robert Smith, 
1782, is inscribed-— 
Fifty-five years it was and something more, 
Clerk of this parish, he the office bore ; 
And in that space, ’tis awful to declare, 
Two generations buried by him were ! 


At Penryn, in Cornwall. 
Here lies William Smith; and, what is somewhat 
raris 
He was born, bred, and hang’din this parish | 
A SPECIMEN OF THE SUBLIME. 
An Epitaph on a Tomb-Stone in St. Edmund's 
Churchyard, Salisbury. 
Innocence embellishes divinely compleat 
To prescience coegent, now sublimely great 
In the benignant, perfecting, vivifying state 
Go heav’nly Guardian occupy the skies 
The pre-existent God, omnipotent, allwise 
He can surpassingly immertalize the theme 
And permanent thy soul, celestial, supreme 
When gracious refulgence bid the Grave resign 
The Creator's nursing protection be thine 
So each perspiring Ether will joyfuily rise 
Transeendently good, superemincatly wise. 

But oneof the most ridiculous epitaphs 
that has ever come to my knowledge, inay 
be seen on a headstone, at the east end 
of the church-yard, io the parish of West 


Allington. 
Here lieth the body of 
Danie! Jeffery the Son of Mich- 
acl Jeffery and Joan his Wife he 
Was buried ye 2 day of September 
1746 and in ye 18th year of’ lus Age 
This youth When In his Sickness {1 
did for the ininister Send ° that he would 
Come & with him pray * But he would not attend 
But wh.-n this young Man Buried was 
the minister did hin admit * he shoul be 
Carried into Chureh * that he might inonvy geet. 
By this you See what nan will dwo * tu geet 
moncy if he can © who did refuse to come 
aud Pray * by the Foresaid young Man! ! ! 


The above was transcribed, verbatim 
eliliteratim, ‘as ‘a curiosity in its way. It 
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may not be amiss to add, that on the 
setting up of this stone, the church- 
wardens immediately waited on the 
minister of the parish, representing to him 
the offence which the epitaph had given 
themselves, and his parishioners in 
general, from the scandalous falsehoods 
it contained, and the stigma intended to 
be fixed by it on his character: for they 
knew, that the deceased had died ofa 
virulent small-pox, and so suddenly, 
that there was scarcely time for giving 
notice of his illness before bis death con- 
firmed it. They therefore begged, that 
the epitaph might be obliterated, and 
that they might be supported by his 
concurrence in doing it. But he, having 
gratified the church-wardens’ indignation 
and his own curiosity, by looking at the 
inscription, desired that it might be per- 
initted to remain; for “he could not 
allow himself to have a share in the 
destruction of such poetry !”—This mino- 
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ister was the learned Mr. Pyle, son of 
Mr. Pyle, formerly of Lynne Regis, ia 
Norfolk, the author of the Paraphbrase on 
St. Paul’s Epistles, in the manner of S. 
Clarke's on the Gospels. 

In contrast with the above vulgar 
abuse, allow me to subjoin an elegant 
distich, from Stoke-Gabnel, in Devon : 
Fair Flower '—transplanted by the hand of Love, 
To bud and bloom in milder bowers above.” 

T shall conclude with one placed on 
the tomb ofa man who had desired by 
will to have something said on his grave 
stone; he was rich, but alas! that was 
all; his executors were conscientious 
men, and at a loss how to designate a 
character, where there was no character 
at all, at length hit upon the following— 

@ Silence is wisdom.” 
Few but must be aware of the universal 
suitableness of this short sentence. 
Your obedient servant, 
Sexton. 


EDITED FROM MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS, BY ROBERT WALPOLE, M. a.® 
From the Lkerary Gazette, Jan. 1818. 


MONG the various communications 
concerning Egypt, we have been 
particularly pleased with Dr. Hume's ac- 
count of the manners and customs of the 
modern inhabitants of Egypt, from which 
we are tempted to make the following 
extracts :— | 
“ The lower orders of Egyptian A- 
rabs appeared to me to be a quite inoffen- 
sive people with many good qualities. 
‘They are in general tall, and well made, 
possessing much muscular strength ; yet 
of atbin spare habit. ‘Their complexion 
is very dark, their eyes black and spark- 
ling, and their teeth good. Upon the 
whole they are a fine race of men in their 
persons; they are more active in agricul- 
tural employments than we should be led 
to imagine trom seeing the better sort of 
them in towns smoking and passing their 
time io listless indolence. The dress of 
the poorer Arabs consists simply of a 
pair of loose blue or white cottoa draw- 
ers with a long blue tunic, which serves 
to cover them from their neck to their 
ankies, and a small red woollen skull-cap, 
round which they occasionally wind a 
long strip of white woollen manufacture. 


They are sometimes so poor as not to be 
able to purchase even this last article. By 
means of bis tunic or long loose outer 
garment of dyed cotton, the wealthy 
Arab conceals from the proud and dom- 
ineering Turk, a better and a richer dress, 
consisting sometimes of the long and 
graceful Moslem habit of Damascus silk, 
covered by a fine cloth coat with short 
sleeves, and at other times, particularly 
among the Alexandrians and those con- 
nected with the sea, ofa blue cloth jacket, 
curiously and richly embroidered with 
gold, and white trowsers. 

The articles of furniture in the house 
of an Egyptian Arab are extremely few. 
The rooms of all people of decent rank 
have a low sofa called a divan, extend- 
ing completely round three sides of the 
room io general, and sometimes to every 
part of it, except the door-way ; but is 
most commonly at the upper end of the 
chamber. On this divan the hours not 
devoted to business or exercise are pas-. 
sed. Itis about nine inches or a foot 
from the floor, and is covered with mat- 
tresses; the back is formed by large 


*) Continued from page 88. 
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square cushions placed all along the wall written on a small piece of paper, and 
touching each other, and these are more tied round the patient’s neck. This, if 
or less ornamented according to the the patient recovers, he carefully pre- 
wealth of the owner. The beds are gen- serves by keeping it constantly between 
erally laid on a wicker work strongly his skull-caps, of which he generally 
framed, made of the branches of the date wears two or three. My old interpreter, 
tree, or of mattresses placed ou a raised Mohammed had a dozenot them. They 
platform at the end of the room. This are worn by the Mahometans, and con- 
latter mode is the more general custom. sidered to possess much efficacy, as were 
For their meals they have a very low ta- the frontals of the Jews, and phylacteries 
ble, around which they squat on the of the early Christians.” | 
mats covering the floor, and in houses of |The Arabs have seldom more than 
repute I have seeu sometimes this table two wives, the junior being always sub- 
of copper thinly tinned over. They have servient to the elder in the affairs of the 
no other furniture except culinary uten- house. 
sil, —The mats used in Europe are made “The women colour their nails, the in- 
of straw, or the flags of the branches of side of their hands, and the soles of their 
the date tree, and are very neatly worked feet with a deep orange colour, some- 
in figures, such as squares, ovals, and times with one of a rosy appearance. 
other forms, with fanciful borders. They Thisis done by means of henna.* They 
ere very durable, but harbour a number likewise apply a black dye to their eye- 
of fleas, with which all the houses swarm, brows, and the hair of their head ; a bril- 
particularly in hot weather. liancy, it is supposed, is thus given to 
“ The poorer sort of these Arabs sel- the eye, and the sight is improved. The 
dom can afford to eat animal food, but women, in general, J believe, can neither 
subsist chiefly on rice made into a pilau, read nor write ; but the better sort are 
aod moistened with the rancid butter of taught embroidery and ornamental nee- 
the country. Their bread is made of the die-work, in which they mostly pass their 
hollow durra. I have seen them sit down time. 
toa hearty meal of boiled horse beans * ¢@ od * 
steeped in oil, When thedate isin sea- “The Ethiopian women, brought to 
son they subsist on the fruit,and insum- Egypt for sale, though black, are ex- 
mer the vast quantity of gourds of all ceedingly beautiful: their features are 
kinds, and melons, among which we may regular, their eyes full of expression. A 
number the cucurbita citrullus and sati- great number of them bad been purchas- 
vus, and the agour, and baoun of Son- ed by the French during their stay in 
nini, supply them with food. ‘The bet- Egypt, who were anxious to dispose of 
ter sort eat mutton and fowls, tho’ spar- them previous to their leaving the coun- 
ingly. Ata dinner given to me by an try, and it was the custom to bring them 
Arab in the Delta, I observed one dish to the common market-place in the camp, 
was formed of a quarter of mutton stuff- sometimes in boys’ clothes, at other times 


ed with almonds and raisins. ‘Their 
drok is the milk of buffaloes, and the 
water of the Nile preserved and purified 
in cisterns,” 

“The practitioners in medicine are the 
barbers, who are of course numerous in 
@ country where every man’s head is 
shaved ; but their knowledge of physic 
is extremely confined. They perform a 
few surgical operations, and are acquain- 
ted with the virtues of mercury,and some 
_ standard medicines. ‘Phe general reme- 

dy in cases of fever and other kinds of 
illness is a sufi from a priest, which con- 
sists of some sentence fromthe Koran, 
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in the gaudiest female dress of the French 
fashion. The neck was in general nak- 
ed, and the petticoat on one side tucked 


® Both these customs are of great antiquity ; some 
of the nails of the Mummies have been found dyed 
with henna ; and Shaw saw a joint of the donax takcn 
out of @ catacomb at Sacarra, containing a bodkin, 
and an ounce or more of powder used for the purpose 
of ornamenting the eyes. Bodkins, which were em- 
ployed in thesgine manner, are found at Herculane- 
um, made ofivory. Dr. Russell deseribes the kohol 
used for the eyeballs, orinside of the eyclids; it is@ 
kind of lead orc, and is brought from Persia, It is 90 
much in request, that the pocts of the east, in allusion 
the instruments uscd in applying it, sey, “ The 
mountains of Ispaban huve becn worn away with a 
bodkin.”” 
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up to the knee, to show the elegant form 
of the limb. The price-of these women 
was from sixty to a hundred dollars ; 
while Arab women might be bought at 
so low a price asten. The Circassian 
women, who are brought to Egypt in 
great numbers, are exposed to sale in 
particular markets or khans, and fetch a 
price in proportion to their beauty.” 

Dr. Hume did not find the latter 
so beautiful as common rumour gives 
them out ; the fairness of their complex- 
ions seems to be their greatest merit in 
this country, where the sex is so market- 
sblea commodity. We will not follow 
our author through his short but amusing 
account of Egyptian marriages, religious 
rites, &c. but proceed to his notice of a 
singular race which we do not remember 
to have read so much of before. 

“There is a tribe of civilized Arabs 
in Egypt, who pretend that they are res- 
pected by serpents, and that no sort of 
snake can burt them. As a proof of 
this, there is an annual procession of the 
tribe through the streets of Rosetta, of 
which I was a witness; one of their 
number is obliged to eat a living snake 
in public, or so much of it as to occasion 
its death. Probably the snake may have 
been rendered harmless by some means ; 
the people, however, suppose, that for 
some act of piety performed by the an- 
cestors of this tne or family, (which is 
by no means numerous,) the prophet 
protects the descendants from the injury 
which the snakes might occasion. The 
ophiophagus, who is to keep up this ri- 
diculous farce, being, no doubt, weil 
paid, begins to eat the living reptile; a 
pretty large snake is held in his hands, 
which writhes its folds round his naked 
arm, as he bites at the head and body. 
Horror and fury are depicted in the man’s 
countenance, and in a strong convulsive 
manner he puts the animal to death by 
eating and swallowing part of it alive. 
This disgusting and horrid spectacle, 
however, is but seldom exhibited at 
present.” 

* # # * * 

“ There are many kinds of snakes and 
reptiles about the ruins of Alexandria ; 
ainong them some have fancied they dis- 
covered the asp. I have seen here the 
black scorpions, whose sting is .reputed 
~- rtal; but this isa vulgar prejudice. 


The snake is esteemed sacred by the pre- 
sent Arab inhabitants of Egypt. 

Tue Pyramips.—The large pyramid 
of Giza is formed of 208 steps, and 
measures 460 feet 11 inches in perpendi- 
cular height. Its square is 760 feet ; 
and its top consists of six stones irregu- 
larly placed. The entrance is upon the 
the sixteenth step, on the side facing the 
North ; 350 feet distant from the N. E. 
and 391 from the N. W. corner,—con- 
sequently not io the middle as generally 
imagined. ‘Two other steps have, how- 
ever, been uncovered since Mr. Davison’s 
measurement, adding between 8 and 9 
feet to his calculation of height. The 
three pyramids of Cheops, Cephren, and 
Mycerinus bave their bases in proportion 
to their altitude, nearly as 8to 5. Che- 
ops is 448 feet high, its base 728 feet: 
Cephren 398 in height, base 655: and 
Mycerinus 162 to 280. Mr. Davison 
descended into a pit or well in the great 
pyramid to the depth of 155 feet, and 
found it impossible to proceed further = 
he also explored a room over the cham- 
ber containing the sarcophagus, which 
had not been discovered by former trav- 
ellers, Abdallitif mentions, in the 13th 
century, that the pyramids were covered 
with hieroglyphics, which would fill 
10,000 volumes ; but none exist in our 
times. It is supposed that the whole 
outer casing of these stupendous monu- 
ments, has been destroyed or carned 
away. The third pyramid of Giza ap- 
pears to have been covered with red gra- 
nite, and it now seems a reasonable the- 
ory that what is now sleps in all three, 
were originally a plain surface, which has 
been gradually removed in the lapse of 
ages, On this surface the inscription 
spoken of might have b¢en graven. 

The Catacomns, are likened to 1m- 
mense pigeon-houses—each hole holding 
its corpse. ‘They consist of a vast num - 
ber of subterranean apartments, cut out 
of very hard rock, and extend a long 
way. One of the grand doors resembles 
the Doric order in its architecture. Some 
of the chambers were ornamented with 
paintings, of which rude remains are yet 
visible. The mouth of each mummy's 
hole has a cornice round it: one insch p— 
tion was thought from the form of the 
letters to be of the age of Alexander the 
Great.) The\Catacombs are in some 
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places, three stories below each other ; 
and there is a statue much defaced in 
one of the niches. The descent is per- 
pendicular, and about 14 or 15 feet ; on 
one side of solid rock, on the other of 
earth, threatening to fallin with every 
touch. The Catacombs were originally 
quarries, whence the cities around were 
built ; the rock was then formed into 
crypts for the dead. From the scarcity 
of wood, the Egyptians could not burn 
the bodies. 
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Pompey's Pitcar rests upon a stone 
which has hieroglyphics on it. They are 
inverted. The mass of testimony, or 
rather of hypothesis concerning it, is, that 
it was erected by Pompeius, a Governor 
of Lower Egypt, under the reign of Dio- 
cletian, to whose honour it was dediva- 
ted. The Arabs call it Amoud al Sawu- 
ry, or “ The Pillars of the Colonades,” 
alluding to the porticoes with which it 
was surrounded so late as the time of 
Saladin, the beginning of the 12th century. 


DR. PETOEZ’S DENUNCIATION AGAINST COFFEE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818, 


MR. EDITOR, 
J HAVE heard many persons express 
their surprise that after the benefits of 
vaccination have been so clearly proved 
by experience, there should still be so 
many medical practitioners who de- 
Mounce that invaluable discovery as a 
new scourge and calamity to the human 
race. A closer acquaintance with the 
history of medicine would teach all those 
whose minds are so affected by this 
phenomenon, that the most obstinate 
enemies to innovations of every kind, 
10 matters more immediately or remotely 
connected with health, have invariably 
been found among physicians themselves ; 
and that there is no hypothesis too absurd 
to be maintained by men of that profes- 
sion when blinded by prejudice and a 
spirit of system. ‘That this species of in- 
fatuation is by no means confined to any 
particular age or country, may be de- 
duced from a very recent example. 

It is well known, that on the introduc- 
tion of coffee into western Europe, a 
great outcry was raised against that be- 
verage, which was pronounced to be an 
absolute poison. It was with reference 
to this opinion that Fontenelle, whose 
favourite drink was coffee, and whose 
hife was prolonged to very near acentury, 
observed :—“ If coffee is a poison, it 
must he a very slow one, for it has been 
above eighty years killing me.” Your 
readers need not be told that a great deal 
has bees written since that period both 
for and against that beverage, some pre- 
scribing it as a medicine, others proscrib- 
ing it as pernicious. 

This last notion has been revived by a 


Hungarian physician, Dr. Michael Petoez, 
in a work just published by him at Pres- 
burgh ; and the pertinacity with which he 
supports it reminds us of the paradox of 
the French advocate, Linguet, who, 
forty years ago, undertook to prove, with 
Hippocrates in his hand, that bread is 
also a slow poison, but who neverthele-s 
continued to eat it like all the rest of the 
world. A similar inconsistency has been 
noticed in the precepts and practice of 
the eminent German physician, Dr. 
Houfeland, who, ia his Meorobiotil: or 
Artof Prolonging Life, strongly con- 
demns the eating of cheese, though there 
is pot a day on which be does not con- 
sume an immoderate quantity of it him- 
self. In like manner Dr. Petoez will 
probably continue to drink the liquor 
which he condemns, and it is to be hoped 
that it will cure bim of that hypochrondria 
with which he seems to be afflicted. A 
few specimens of the declamations and 
arguments of this new enemy of coffee 
may amuse your readers :— 

* Coffee iz a real poison, pernicious to 
all persons without exception; neither 
age, nor sex, nor temperament, nor con- 
stitution, can authonze the use of it 
which inevitably produces the most 
dangerous consequences.” — Page 4. 

““ Would you see a miserable wretch 
who grew old in the abuse of coffee !— 
look at the bust of Voltaire. Would you 
learn what direction he gave to his ideas 
by exalting his imagination by means of 
coffee ?—read his works.”——Page 11. 

‘‘ The train of diseases which are the 
usual consequences of poison, manifest 
themselves | sooper er later in every 
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eoffee-drinker :—vapours, palpitation of 
the heart, restless nights, haemorrhage, 
painful and excessive menstruation, ha- 
mopthysis, trembling, vertigo, convul- 
sions, asthenia, fainting, head-ache—such 
are the disorders observed in all drinkers 
of coffee. An infinite multitude of other 
chronical diseases, such as obstructions, 
Strangury, cancer, consumption, erup- 
tions of the face, excessive sterility or fe- 
cunodity, abortion, prove to what a de- 
gree the use of coffee vitiates the hu- 
mours of the human body. 

“ It is so true that all theae diseases 
are occasioned by coffee, that the physi- 
cian who wishes to calculate beforehand 
whether he shall have muchto do in a 
family which he is summoned to attend, 
need only enquire whether this is their 
habitual beverage : if he finds that all its 
members, young and old, drink strong 
coffee, he may confidently anticipate fre- 
quentcalls to exercise his art, and he will 
have no occasion to pay them visits of 
ceremony.” —Page 15, 

“There is an astonishing difference 
between the diseases of persons who 
drink coffee, and those who do not. It 
is cofive that gives to epidemics a malig- 
nant character which they never bad 
before this beverage was known ; itis 
coffee that produces scrofula, inflamma- 
tory disorders, now so severe that they 
require frequent bleeding, a method which 
formerly was employed scarcely twice 
for that cemplaint; it is coffee that 
generates nervous fevers, and in short all 
other diseases. Did we not know that 
Pandora had emptied her box before 
coffee was discovered, we should say 
that, in order to afflict mankind with 
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every species of malady, that charming 
female, the work ofthecrafty Prometheus, 
would have had occasion only to pour 
out coffee.” —Page 23. 

“The plague cuts off a great number 
of the inhabitants of tbe Levant, but it 
spares the most sober Mussulmans— 
those who scrupulously obey the precepts 
of the Koran, and abstain not only from 
wine, but also from every other agree- 
able heverage, and consequently from 
coffee.” —Puage 24. 

“The Arabs are the most famous 
cofe-drinkers ; for this reason, that na- 
tion which formerly produced philoso- 
phers who studied Aristotle and Plato, 
whose physicians in the middle ages 
were so superior to those of ail other 
countries, is now buried in the profound- 
est ignorance :—the heat of coffee has 
paralysed its intellectual faculties, the 
fire of coffee has burned up the delicate 
flowers of the understanding. 

« Arabia Felix, a land to which na- 
ture has been so bountiful, is now io- 
habited only by wandering hordes, in- 
stead of being studded with flounshing 
towns and smiling villages which ensure 
competence and happiness to the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. To what in- 
fluence does this nation owe its miser-. 
able condition ?—To the use of coffee.” 
—Page 44. 

Your readers will be ready to ex- 
claim :—Physician heal thyself !—and 
they will agree with me that the author 
might have employed himself more be- 
neficially for his fellow-creatures, had he 
acquainted them with the causes of that 
aberration of mind under which he evi- 
dently labours. KupuiPaitos. 


EES, 


THE WANDERER.* 


From the European Magazine, February 1818, 


PSHE next morning I awoke with feel- 
ings so different from those of the 
preceding day, and so perfectly novel to 
me that I was unable to account for them, 
the image of the beautiful girl I had seen 
wholly occupied my thoughts, and the 
deseription the Freach woman had giv- 
en me of her, increased the interest I felt 
for her. I had been totally unacquaint- 
ed with la belle passion until this time, 

“ins owing to my not having been 

* Continued from page 113. 


thrown much in the company of the fair 
sex,) but I now felt that my affections 
were firmly engaged. It may seem im- 
probable to some, and at this distance it 
seems almost unaccountabte even to my- 
self, how so strong a feeling bad been so 
suddenly engendered, but it was perhaps 
at my time of life that the social teelings 
seek for some object on which to attach, 
and repose themselves; and the lovely 
gitl I had so lately seen, having no one 
left: tocwhom the,ties of nature should 
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bind her, in a friendless and unprotected 
state, which strongly resembled my own, 
excited my sympathy as well as admira- 
tion. Every usual occupation seemed 
to have Jost its interest for me, I sat down 
to read, and altho’ iny eyes mechanically 
followed the words, my mind was too 
much engaged in contemplating her im- 
age, who engrossed all my thoughts to 
have any share in my studies. I threw 
aside my books, and determined to walk ; 
I had been walking some time, when I 
found that I had insensibly directed my 
steps towards the spot which I had been 
trying to forget. 

After considering with myself in every 
possible light which the subject presented 
to me, I determined ou endeavouring to 
obtain an introduction, if it was by any 
means possible ; for this purpose I again 
called upon the garrulous French woman, 
and.by way of beginning a conversation, 
which rather embarrassed me, I enquired 
after the health of the Abbé. She said 
he was so much better that he expected 
to be able to attend to his professional 
duties in a short time: this gave mea 
hint which [ did not hesitate to profit by. 
I said that I was very glad to hear it, for 
that I wished for his assistance in study- 
ing the languages, and that I should call 
the oext day, when I hoped to find him 
fe:overed,—-as_ I said this, the woman 
smiled as I thought incredulously, but 
perhaps it was only a sensation of con- 
scious shane at the duplicity with which 
] felt I was acting. I then asked after 
the young lady, ‘ Oh, Monsieur,” said 
she, teeling at once the drift of my visit 
and enquiries, ‘she is very well, and 
much happier than yesterday, in conse- 
quence of the Abbe’s recovery.” I now 
felt, that upon this subject I should bave 
httle command of myself, and that this 
Woman, who already seemed to pene- 
trate into my feelings, would know what 
she at present only guessed. I therefore 
left a card with her for the Abbe, and 
promising to call the next day, I return- 

home. 

Tlost no time in repairing the next 
day, and on enquiring for the Abbé, I 
was ioformed that he was sufticiently re- 
covered to sit up, and had desired to see 
me when I should call. I was shewn to 
him. He waa sitting, supported by pil- 
lows, in aa easy chair—bhis figure was 


small and spare, his features sharp and 
expressive, hig countenance was pale 
through sickness, but his eyes had an 
uncommon vivacity and fire, he received 
me with great politeness, and lamenting 
his illness, which prevented his rising, he 
requested me to be seated. 

We immediately entered on the sub- 
ject which had brought me there. I 
said, that in the course of my studies at 
the University, and since my leaving, 
my attention had been directed to more 
severe subjects, and that I now wished 
to study the French and Italian lan- 
guages, and the polite literature of each 
country, with a tnore critical attention 
than the cursory manner in which, from 
my chief time being otherwise employed, 
I bad hitherto regarded them, and that 
it was on this account that | had sought 
his assistance. He said, he should be 
most happy in furtbering my intentions, 
but that his illness, although he telt 
himself recovering, would, be feared, 
prevent him from waiting on me; this 
difficulty I with great eagerness obviated, 
aod proposed that I would visit him at 
his own house for the purpose of receiv- 
ing his instructions. He appeared 
gratified at what he called my kindness 
in preventing him so much trouble ; and 
after some general conversation on the 
literature of the day, in which I found 
be was extremely well versed,and having 
arranyed the order of my future visits to 
him, I took my leave. 

Upon reflecting on the events of this 
visit, although much disappointed at 
not having seen the lady who was the 
object of it, my vanity consoled me by 
suggesting that I had made as great a 
progress in the Abbe’s favour as could be 
expected from so short an acquaintance. 

After I bad regularly visited the Abbe 
for several days, and had at each time 
been grievously disappointed by not 
seeing the lady, I was one morning for- 
tunate enough to find her with him, 
when he introduced her to me as Made- 
moiselle Jacqueline de Montville; a 
general conversation ensued, and I found 
ber manners as engaging as her person 
was lovely. I prolonged my stay as 
much as was possible, aod took leave of 
her with those sentiments of respect and 
love which I had before entertained, 
perfectlyconfirmed. Not to dwc«!! 
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longer upon these circumstances, the 
more I saw of the young lady, the more 
I loved her; aod at an interview which 
Thad shortly after with her, whea [ 
found her alone, I disclosed those sen- 
timents to her, and without any more 
coyness than gave a lustre to her mo- 
desty, she referred me to the Abbé.— 
T immediately went to him, and ex- 

lained to him the state of affairs, add- 
ing, that Mademoiselle Jacqueline had 
referred me to him. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “as the only 
living protector of that amiable girl, you 
May suppose that I feel much anxiety 
astoher welfare, and I will confess to 
you, that I know no one to whom I 
would more willingly coafide her happi- 
ness than yourself; but there are con- 
siderations which should prevent your 
rashly engaging in such a connexion as 
that which you now contemplate ; you 
are nearly related toa noble family, who 
will perhaps offer some objectionsto your 
alliance with Jacqueline, on account of 
the adverse circumstances in which she 
is placed, although in point of birth, she 
sa equal the proudest.” 

here interrupted him by saying, 
that the situation in which I stood with 
my family, was not of that nature which 
made it necessary for me to consult 
them upon such a subject. 

But, said the Abbe, it is at all events 
Recessary that you should make your 


intentions known to them, and in the: 


event of their disapprobation, you can 
only actas you would have done be- 
fore. 

«* Yes, Monsieur,” I replied ; ‘ but 
shal! I notin some degree forteit that 
independence which I have most coveted 
to preserve unintringed, by asking per- 
Iission to do that whicha refusal can- 
not prevent my doing.” 

The Abbé said that he thought in this 
Instance the objection could not hold, 
and that he thought it would slew a 
respectful attention which was due to 
Lord Trevayne. 

As I saw that he particularly wished 
it to be done, I resolved to sacrifice my 
own scruples to those which he enter- 
tained, of course, considering it only as 
a compliment to be paid to Lord ‘T're- 
vayne, but not by any means a request 
whieh he could refuse. 
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I then took leave of Jacqueline and 
the Abbe, and retired to consider ia 
what way I should make my applica- 
tion to Lord Trevayne ; about which | 
felt some perplexity. However, I de- 
termined not to delay, and the next day 
I waited on him.—After some prelimi- 
nary conversation, I said that I resolved 
to marry, and that previously to my 
doing so I thought proper to acquaint 
him with my intention. 

His Lordship, fixing his eyes on me, 
appeared not to understand what I had 
been saying, and asked me what I meant: 
I instantly comprehended that what I 
bad said did not meet his apy robation ; 
and this stratagem, which, perhaps, was 
intended to terrify, and certainly to con- 
fuse me, had quite a contrary effect, 
for, perceiving he wished to exert an 
authority to which I was by no means 
incuned to submit, I calmly and deter- 
minedly repeated m y former conversation. 

“ Aud pray, sir,” said his Lordship, 
“who is this person to whom you are 
going thus suddenly to ally yourseif.” 

“She is,” I said,“ of the French no- 
biesse ; her parents are both dead. She, 
with ber mother, took refuge io th:s 
country sooo after the commencement 
of the French Revolution ; in tortune 
she is certainly deficient, but to that I 
have no right to object; and, in point 
of birth, she is, I conceive, unexcep- 
tionable.” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said his Lordship, 
“T may be of a different opinion: but 
has she no name: for, in these times 
when the Revolution is used as a pre- 
text for the creation of imaginary no- 
blemen, it may be necessary to know 
something of her title.” 

* She is the only child,” I said, * of 
the Comte de Montville, who feil in the 
French Revolution. Her mother has 
died very lately, and she is under the 
protection of a clergyman who was of 
the establishment of her father’s family, 
and who accompanied the Comtesse 
into Eneland.” 

“ And may I ask you, sir,” said his 
Lordship, “ if you have thought of the 
means you will possess of maintaining a 
wife aud the expenses ofa family ?” 

“Yes, my lord, my professional exer- 
tions yield me asum which, with econo- 
my, 1 consider; quite ample to those pur- 
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pores, and this I may very reasonably 
suppose will not decrease.” 

“ Mighty well,” said his lordship, “but 
listen to me; I had expected better things 
fiom your good sense and prudence, than 
to he thus led away by the artifices of the 
first woman who has caught your fancy ; 
even if the tale you have been led to be- 
lieve should prove true ; but which you 
will allow me to doubt, she is still beneath 
you, who, with your own abilities and 
my influence may reasonably look much 
higher—but, sir, there are more weighty 
considerations: the honour of your fam- 
ily is not to be sacrificed to your roman- 
tic feelings ; ithas already suffered enough 
in your unhappy father’s imprudence, 
whose fate may read you the consequen- 
ees of such rashoess. I must hope that 
you will think better of it, and give up 
your present purpose.” 

I had restrained my feelings during his 
Lordship’s speech, and when he finished, 
with as much coolness as I could sum- 
won, I said to him: “ You are unac- 
quainted with the lady whom I have had 
the honour to mention to you, or you 
could not have implied to her any thing 
hke artifice: and, as to the fate of my 
revered father, it was such as I contem- 
plate with very different feelings from 
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those of regret : he died gloriously inthe 
service of his country: and, had he lived, 
the society of his amiable wife (whose 
birth and virtues rendered her in every 
respect a suitable alliance for him, and 
one in which the honour of this family 
could not be said to be sacrificed), would 
have rendered his life as happy as he de- 
served. But,” I added, “1 fear your 
Lordship has mistaken the purpose for 
which I came to you ; it was not to ask 
your permission on a subject which I 
have already well considered, and on 
which I have fully determined, but it was 
to acquaint you of an event of importance 
to me, and which I therefore held it right 
that you should be informed of.” 
During this latter part of the conver- 
sation his Lordship had been several 
times on the point of interrupting me, and 
his eyes showed the passion with which 
he was agitated : on a sudden, however, 
he seemed to grow calm, and without 
making any direct reply to me, he said, 
*“ At all events it will be proper for me to 
make some enquiries about this lady, and 
I will therefore trouble you for her ad- 
dress.” This I immediately gave him, 
and desiring to see me the next day, he 
abruptly withdrew. , 
To be continued. 
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From Time's Telescope, May 1813. 


cee ew ee Returning Spring, 

Borne on the balmy zephyr’s fragrant wing, 

Like a young beauteous bride from orient bowers, 
Sparkling with dewy gems and crowned with flowers ; 
Mastes to her favourite isle, and round her pours, 


3a rich profusion, health’s exhausticss stores, 


AY is usually considered as the 

most delightful monthin the whole 
year, and has long been the Muse's fa- 
vourite theme ; aitho’ much that is said 
of its beauties applies better to more 
southern climates, or, iodeed, to our 
month of June, which is, commonly, en- 
titled to all the praises that the poets have 
lavished upon May. This month, bow- 
ever, is remarkable for the profusion of 
verdure which it exhibits: natore’s 
carpet is fresh laid, and nothing can ke 
More grateful than to press its velvet 
surface. The scenery ofa May morningis, 
aot wafrequently,as beautiful as possibly 


can be conceived; a serene sky, a re- 
freshing fragrance arising from the face 
of the earth, and the melody of the 
feathered tribes, all combine to render it 
inexpressibly delightful, to exhilarate 
the spirits, and call forth a song of 
gratetul adoration. Yet May, like its 
predecessor April, is often very changelul, 
and cold winds and a gluomy atmosphere 
have, of late, usurped the place of a cieac 
blue sky, and an eniivening sun. Unupro- 
mising as this revolution in our climate 
May appear to our limited views, we 
must still console ourselves with retlect- 
ing that we can never be sufficiently 
eratetul ior the thousand blessings that 
we still enjoy, and be contented to 
commit the care of the Seasons to EHics, 
who knows best how to rule them ip bis 
cousulumate wisdom. 
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Think of the poor Greenlander’s dismal caves, 
When thro’ their long long night they buried lie ; 

Or the more wretched lands where hopeless slaves 
Toil hopelessly beneath the fervid sky. 


The latest species of the summer birds 
of passage arrive about the beginning of 
this month. The insect tribes continue 
to add to their numbers, About this 
time, bees send forth their early swarms. 
Heart’s-ease (viola tricolor) shows its 
interesting little flower in corn fields. 
The butter-cup (ranunculus bulbosus ) 
spreads over the meadows ; the cole-seed 
(brassica napus) in cornfields, bryony 
(brionia dioica), and the arum, or 
euckoo-pint, in hedges, now show their 
flowers. | 

The female glow-worm (lampyris 
noctiluca) is seen on dry banks, about 
woods, pastures, and hedgeways, exhib- 
iting, as soon as the dusk of the evening 
oommences, the most vivid and beautiful 
phosphoric splendour, in form of a round 
spot of considerable size. 


Hail, May! lovely May ! how replenished my pails ! 
The young Dawn o’erspreads the broad east, streak- 
ed with gold ! 
My glad heart beats time to the laugh of the vales, 
And Colin’s voice rings through the wooed from the 
fold. 


‘Phe wood to the mountain submissively bends, 
Whose blue misty summit first glows with the sun ! 
See ! thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 
To join the mixed sports:—Hark! the tumult's 
begun. 


Be cloudless, ye skies !—And be Colin but there 5 
Not dew-epangied bents on the wide level dale, 

Nor morning’s first smile, can more lovely appear 
Than his looks, since my wishes I eannot conceal, 


Swift down the mad dance, while blest Health prompts 
to move, 
We'll court joys to come, and exchange vows of 
truth ; 
And haply, when Age cools the transports of Love, 
Decry, like good folks, the vain follies of youth. 


To this pretty song of the milk maid, 
we subjoin the ‘ Melodies of Morning,’ 
as forming a beautiful illustration of the 
ecenery of May. 


Mecopigs of the MorNING. 


But who the mclodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbiing down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd ; the shcepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descricd 
In the lone valiey ; echoing far and wide 
The clainorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean tide ; 
The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay of Jove, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove, 
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The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crowned with her pail the tripping milkmaid sings; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous waggon rings; 
Through rustling corn the hare astonished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour; 
The partridge bursts away on whirring wings; 
Deep mournt the turtle in sequestered bower, 

And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tow'r, 


In this and the succeeding menth, 
nothing so much attracts our attention as 
the order of succession, and infinite 
variety of flowers. Some admirable 
reflections upon this subject we subjoin, 
in the language of an interesting and 
eloquent writer on Natural History : 
‘The attentive observer will perceive 
that every plant upon earth appears in its 
appointed order. The God of Seasons, 
the God of Beauty and Excellence, hath 
exactly determined the time when this 
flower shall unfold its leaves, that spread 
its glowing beauties of the Sun, and a 
third hang down its drooping head, and, 
withered, “ resign its sunny robes.” A 
few feeks ago we first saw the snowdrop 
rise in lowly clusters from the ground. 
Long before the trees venture to unfold 
their leaves, and while Winter yet ven- 
tures to maintain his dreary reign, it 
displays its milk-white flow’rets to the 
eye: 

/ First leader of the flowery race aspires, 

And foremost catches the Sun’s genial fires, 


Mid frosts and «ows triumphant dares appear, 
Mingles the seasons, and leads on the year. 


‘Next appears the crocus, too timid 
yet to resist the impetuosity of the winds. 
With this comes the fragrant violet, the 
expressive emblem of that retiring good- 
ness, which, with unostentatious hand, 
contributes silently to the happiness of 
all around. The polyanthus, too, with 
countless colours, and the auwricula, ines- 
timable for the exquisite richness of its 
powdered tints, demand the skilful 
culture of the florist. These, with many 
others which grow in foreign countries, 
upon the mountains, may be called, with- 
out impropriety, the vanguard of the 
flowery host. 

‘These beauteous children of Nature 
do not appear all at once, but in tbe 
most enchanting regularity of succession. 
Each month displays the beauties pecu- 
har to itself. Soon succeeds the tulip, 
the transient glory of the garden; the 
anemone,-encircled at the bottom with a 
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spreading robe, and rounded, at the top, 
into a beautiful dome; and the ranuncu- 
lus, which displays all the magnificence 
‘of foliage, and charms the eye with such 
a brilliant assemblage of colours. Nor 
lingers behind the rose, the favourite 
flower of poets, which glows with its 
own vivid tints, and difuses avound its 
aromatic sweets ; while the curnation, as 
if centering in itself the perfection of 
every flower, attracts the wonder, by 
that lustre and variety of hues, and that 
fragrancy of scent, which entitle it toa 
kind of pre-eminence over the most 
beautiful of the painted tribe. 


No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud 

’ Fint-born of Spring, to Summer’s musky tribes : 
Nor hyacinth, of purest virgm white, 
Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquil’s 
Oft potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair, 
Aso’er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks ; 
Nor, showered from every bush, the damask-rose. 
Infinite varieties, delicacies, smells, 
With hues en hues expression cannot paint, 
The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom. 


‘What an inexhaustible source of 
grateful admiration does this regular 
succession of flowers present! What 
manifest displays of Divine Wisdom and 
ever active Goodness! Were all the 
flowers of the different seasons to bloom 
together in one gay assemblage, we 
should sometimes be overpowered with 
profusion, and at other times lament a 
total privation. Scarce should we be 
able to discern one half of their innu- 
merable beauties, when the eye, with 
unspeakable regret, would witness their 
decay. But while its proper time and 
place is allotted to every kind of flower, 
this delightful succession enables us to 
coatemplate them with greater conven- 
lence and exactness. We can often 
repeat the pleasing examination, enjoy 
alltheir beauties at our Icisure, and form 
&@ More intimate acquaintance with them. 
This wise arrangement of Providence 
affords us another inestimable advantage. 
We not only view the various kinds of 
flowers as they flourish, in the most 
beautiful perfection, hut we become less 
sensible on this account of their transient 
duration. The early flowers flourish a- 
while, and wither; but a variety of new 
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kinds is constantly springing up, to pro- 
long the beauty of the garden, and as it 
were, to perpetuate our pleasure. 

‘ The infinite variety of flowers is not 
less a subject of admiration than their re- 
gular succession, and equally evinces 
consummate wisdom and design. Had 
there been an exact uniformity in the 
structure, form, and colour, the fragran- 
cy and other properties of flowers, that 
uniformity would have become fatiguing, 
and we should soon have languished. for 
the charms of novelty. Or if the summer 
were to be productive of no other flow- 
ers than what adorn the spring, we 
should not only become weary of con- 
templating them, but neglect to bestow 
upon them the necessary care of cultiva- 
tion. The Divine Goodness is indeed ap- 
parent, in having diversified the produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom in such a 
delightful manner, as to add to their per- 
fections the charms of a variety ever 
pleasing and ever new. This diversity is 


. not discernible only in the different fami- 


hes of flowers, but it is to be seen more- 
over 19 the individuals. While the car- 
nation is different from the tulip, and the 
tulip from the auricula, each carnation, 
each tulip, and each auricula, has its pe- 
culiar character, with its particular beau- 
ties and varieties. In each there is some- 
thing original. Ina bed of tulips or car- 
nations, there is scarce a flower in which 
the shape and shades are exactly similar. 
‘ Some flowers rear their lofty heads, 
as if in proud pre-eminence over others, 
that rise to a moderate height, or keep 
their humble station near the ground. 
Some glow with the most gaudy colours, 
while others charm the eye with their 
elegant simplicity. With what masterly 
skill are the varying tints disposed ; 
magnificently bold in some; in others 
delicately faint; laid on in these with a 
kind of negligence, and adjusted in those 
by the nicest touches of art! Some per- 
fume the air with the most exquisite 
odours ; while others are content to dee 
light the eye, without gratifying the 
sense of sinell. In fine, we behold that 
successive beauty, that pleasing variety, 
and that endearing novelty in flowers, ia 
comparison of which all the works of art 
mnct appear insipid aod disgusting.’ 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1818, 3 


ROBERT BOWMAN, of Irthington. 

As every thing which ace bas made 
venerable becomes an object of cu- 
riosity, the following narrative* of the life 
of a very old man, given in all the sim- 
plicity, which such a topic requires, may 

not be uninteresting to the reader. 
‘Rosert Bowman, the subject of these 
memoirs, was born at Hayton, near 
Brampton, in 1705, and was brought up 
to the pursuits of a husbandman. He 


see an oatmeal pancake, and a cowed 
lword . (a sort of pudding made of oat- 
meal and hog’s Jard) smoking on his 
board, he cast no longing eye at the fiesh- 
pots of his more wealthy countrymen. 
At the-age of fifty, our venerable vil- 
lager married and took a farm of five 
pounds per annum rent in his native 
parish, which he managed so successful- 
ly as to realize a little fortune. He had 
ull the merit of a good farmer ; he was 


has resided during the last forty years of skilful, frugal, active, and industrious ; 


his life at Irthington, a pleasant hamlet, 
surrounded by a tract of dry and well- 
cultivated land, about seven miles from 
Carlisle. Some time last May, accom- 


panied by my worthy friend the vicar of children, died several years ago. 


the parish and his son, I paid a visit to 
his humble habitation, which, like its 
aged proprietor, has withstood many a 
wiotry blast. I found him lying on a 
couch near the fire-place, with the roseate 
glow of health on his cheeks, and a se- 
renity on his countenance that indicated 
the tranquillity of his heart. I approach- 
ed him with a veneration that is due to 
ao old man of one hundred and twelve ; 
ana was happy to find in the course of 
conversation, that time, though it had 
blanched his locks, and furrowed his 
brow, had not impaired his hearing, his 
memory, or his intellects, and that thcugh 
it had extended him on his couch and 
incapacitated him from walking, he was 
not without hopes of continuing the con- 
test with the tyrant a few years longer. 
All the occurrences of his youth are still 
fresh in his memory. He well remem- 
bers the insurrection of the Scots in 1715, 
in favour of the Pretender, when the 
sheriff of Cumberland mustered on Pen- 
rith Fell the posse comitutus to stop the 
progress of the rebels ; and can recollect 
the time when barley was three shillings 
per bushel (Carlisle—three Winchester), 
vats eighteen-pence a bushel, butter 
three-pence per pound, and eggs a pen- 
ny per dozen. Wheat and potatoes had 
not then made their appearance in Cum- 
berland, and animal food and tea were 
mostly confined to the tables of the opu- 
lent. Ifthe Cumberland peasant could 


” Written by the venerab!e T. Sanderson, of Carlisle. 


and what adds not a little to his charac- 
ter, was well respected by his neighbours. 
His wife, who had been long the sharer 
of his toils, and by whom he had ai 

e 
felt her loss sensibly ; but had too much 
veneration for her memory to enter into 
a second marriage. He determined to 
live a chaste widower: and “the bon- 


.niest lass,” he would say, “ that ever was 


wooed ia a corner, should never tempt 
him to break that resolution.” 

When old Parr (the Shropshire Me- 
thusuleh ) was conducted to London by 
the Earl Marshal of England, and intro- 
duced to Charles the First, his majesty 
said to him rather piquantly, ‘* You have 
lived longer than other men, what hare 
you done more than other men ?” He 
answered, *“ I did penance when I was 
an hundred years old."* {If the old man 
of Irthington has not, like Parr, left any 
living proof of his virility at the age of 
an bundred, it must not be attributed to 
the impotency and frigidity common to 
that period of life, but to a philosophical 
cotamand over his passions, and toa heart 
deeply imbued with religion, that recoils 
at the thoughts of indulging them illicitly. 
Long after he had completed a century, 
time had made so little impression on his 
constitution, that he could perform the 
most laborious operations of husbandry, 
and use the spade, the flail, the scythe, 
the reaping-hook, with all the vigour and 
dexterity of a person that has not seen 
thirty summers, At the age of one hun- 
dred, he joined the chase, and ran aftet 


ey oh eee pee ee 

* Peck’s Desidcrata Curiosa. In Oldy's Notes oa 
Fuller's Worthies, we find the occurrence thus recor: 
ded :—* 1588, Etat. 105, did penance at Alderbury 
Church, for tying with;Catherine Milton, and getang 
her with child.” 
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the hounds ; and at one hundred and 
nine he walked to and from Carlisle, a 
distance of fourteen miles, with an expe- 
dition that would surprise men in these 
degenerate times: and it is but little 
more than a year since he assisted the 
family in the harvest field. 

He has always lived abstemiously ; 
his diet being chiefly potatoes, butter, 
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And to his team he whistled time away. 

The cock his night-clock, and till day was done, 
His watch and chief sun-dial was the sun ; 

He entertained no gout, no ache he felt, 

The air was good and temp’rate where he dwelt, 
While mavisses and sweet-tongued nightingales 
Did chaunt him roundelays and madrigals. 


It may seem rather astonishing in this 
sickly pill-taking age, that a doctor's 
recipe was never known to enter bis 


cheese, milk, and hasty pudding.+ Snuff house ; for, like many other old men who 


or tobacco he never used, and seldom 
tasted spirituous liquors. He is no friend 
to tea-drinking, to the general prevalence 
of which he imputes the whole train of 
nervous disorders and mental maladies 
which have spread so much pain and 
misery over the world. He has no 
aversion to ale, provided it be made of 
good malt and hops, which, he says, 
was always the case before the establish- 
ment of public breweries. He was nev- 
er intoxicated but once during his life ; 
a circumstance that happened during the 
festivity of a marriage, when that grave 
virtue, sobriety, is generally forced to 
give way to jolly Comus and his train. 
His dress was generally light, even in the 
ngour of winter ; and whether the wea- 
ther was cold or tempestuous, he was 
seldom seen muffled up in a surtout. He 
rarely wore gloves, which he considered 
as an effeminate covering ; and boots 
and spatterdashes were also rejected for 
the same reason. He made it his inva- 
riable practice to go to bed soon and rise 
early, and during the summer season 
generally took a noon-tide nap on some 
breezy bank, where he enjoyed the air 
in all its purity and elasticity, 

His life in many particulars resembles 
that of Old Parr, as described by Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet :— 


Goodwiesome labour was his exercise, 
Down with the lamb, and with the lark would rise ; 
In mire and toiling sweat he spent the day, 


+ On this dish, called sometimes Thick Pottage, the 
Cumberland peasant generally makes his morning and 
evemng repast. The following anecdute from Clark's 
Introduction to the Survey of the Lakes, isa sufficient 
evidence of its wholesomeness : “ A medical gentle- 
man who had taken up his residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Kerwiek, on being asked bow he liked his ait- 
uation, made the nipped: reply ; * My situation is a 
very eligible One as a gentieman, I can fish, hunt, and 
shoot amidst a profusion of game of every ; but 
&$ a physician, I cannot say that it is so alluring, for 

Dahves have gotten the art of preserving their 
health without bolusses or electuaries, by a sort of 
Plaster taken inwardly, called Thick Pottage : this 

tves them from the various diseases that shake 

human fubrie, and makes them slide into the grave 

by the graduai decay of nature !? After reading so 

4N attestation in favour of this meritorious dish, 

who will not regret that the tea-kettle should have 

wurped the place of the pottage-pan in many of our 
Drm-houses ? 


have enjoyed an uninterrupted state of 
good health, no argument could ever 
convince bim of the utility of the medi- 
cal profession. The strength of nature, 
and a good constitution, he thinks suffi- 
cient to withstand any distemper with 
whatever severity it may make its attacks; 
and he looks upon the increase of physi- 
cians and apothecaries as a melancholy 
testimony of the degeneracy of modern 
times. To his industrious habits and 
temperance, to the restriction of the pas- 
sions within the limits which virtue and 
religion prescribe, and to the quality and 
serenity of his temper, which he never 
suffered an over-solicitude for the perish- 
able things of this world to destroy, as 
well as the native vigour of his constitu- 
tion, must be attributed, in a great meas- 
ure, the advanced age which he has at 
present attained.—His stature hardly 
reaches the middle size, his frame is rath- 
er slender, excepting that he has a broad 
chest, and his countenance is said to have 
bad formerly much animation. He still 
retains a part of the vivacity of his youth, 
is always cheerful, and sometimes face- 
tious. He is communicative, but not 
gurrulous, and is lavish in his panegyric 
on past times, without much disposition 
to censure the present. ‘I'o a man who 
has attained his 113th year, it cannot be 
supposed that life can bring many plea- 
sures, ‘I'be companions of his youth are 
all gone, and a new generation has risen 
around him. He may well say with the 
author of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
My world is dead, 

A new world nses, and new manners reign. 

What a pert race starts up! the strangers gaze, 

And [at them ; my neighbour is unknown. 

But though every thing appears dreary 
and solitary around him, the tranquillity 
of his mind has not forsaken bim ; he 
believes with all the firmness of a good 
Christian that “there is another and a 
better world,” where sorrow, and pain, 
and care,. shallnot enter.’ 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818, - 


THE DUKE D'ENGHIEBN AND 1HE DUKE 
ss OF:s« BOURBON, . 

AN event which lately plunged the 

British empire into wourning will 
give interest to the following fact:— 

The Duke d’Enghein, whose murder 
is one of the blackest stains in Buona- 
parte’s history, the only child of the 
Duke and Duchess of Bourbon, was 
brought into the world after a most pain- 
ful labour of 48 hours, The infant was 
black, motionless, and to all appearance 
dead. The medical attendants wrapped 
him in cloths steeped in spirits of wine 
for the purpose of renewing the vital 
heat. Scarcely was animation restored 
when a spark flew upon the inflamma- 
ble cloths, which took fire, and the prince 
was a second time rescued from death 
by the united exertions of the uccoucheur 
and physician. 

The marriage of the Duke of Bour- 
bon was itself a remarkable circumstance. 
He was born in April, 1756, and was 
little more than a child when he became 
deeply enamoured of a daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was six years 
older than himself. He was only 15 
when the nuptials took place ; but it was 
resolved that he should travel a year or 
two before he was suffered to cohabit 
with the princess, Buthe eluded the vigi- 
lance of his argus-eyed attendants, and 
carried off his bride from the convent in 
which she had been placed. This happen- 
ed in 1771, and furnished a French dra- 
matist with the subject of a comic opera 
entitled L'Amoureux de qguinze Ans, 
The Duke d’Enghien was born in the 
following year, 1772. 

REMARKABLE ACOUSTIC EXPERIMENT. 

M. Pictet, of Geneva, states a curi- 
ous circumstance relative to sound, on 
occasion of a visit which he lately paid 
to a manufactory of sulphuric acid 
at Winterthur in Switzerland. The 
rooms in this manufactory are very large. 
One of them was empty, says M. Pictet, 
and the proprietor, M. Ziegler, invited 
us to avail ourselves of this occasion for 
making a very curious experiment. It 


was this. When you introduce your 
head into this room, ‘by a lateral window, 
about breast-high, and sound the notes 
ut mi sol, they produce a perfect chord 
in continuous sound, like that of stringed 
instruments, This chord is kept up for 
abeut ten seconds in a manner highly 
pleasing to the ear, which can even dis- 
tinguish octaves above those which have 
been sounded.—M. Pictet ascribes this 
effect to the reciproeal and perfectly re- 
gular reflexions of all the faces of the 
parallelepipedon in which these reflex- 
ions are formed by vibrations of air res- 
pectively isochronal to those which be- 
long to the notes sounded ; but which 
being prolonged all at once for a longer 
or shorter time, produce the continuous 
accord which is heard. 
From the Literary Gazette, February 1818. 

A Provincial went lately to a book- 
seller's shop in Paris, and enquired for 
M. de B—’s last work. “ Which of 
them do you want?” said the bookseller, 
“we have his Discourse and his 
Thoughts.” * Are they not the same ?” 
“ Certainly not, Sir.” * To that case,” 
replied the countryman, ‘ I will neither 
buy the one nor the other; I don’t like 
this difference between what one thinks 
and what one says!’ 

The new King of Sweden is a Gascon, 
of whom there are as many jests told as 
ofthe Irish with us. The following are 
specimens ; a Gascon said, “ I have so 
warlike an air, that when I look into a 
glass I am afraid of myself !”— Another 
Gascon, whose valet was putting on his 
Cuirass for battle one day, said to him, 
“ Put that on bebind, for my heart whis- 
pers that I shall run away to-day.” —A 
third, who used to boast of bis courage, 
did actually fly from the field; a Lie- 
geois asked him where was his bravery ? 
“‘In my leg,” answered the hero.—A 
messenger came to a Gascon in the mid- 
die of the night, to inform him of the 
death of his father; ‘ Ah me!” said he, 
“how dreadfully afflicted shall I be 
when I awake to-morrow morning.” 

The French translator of Franklin’s 
Correspondence, has made a true French 
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blunder. Franklin somewhere says ; 
“People imagined that an American 
was a kind of Yahoo.” Upon this the 
uvanslator makes the following note: 
“Yahoo. It must be an animal. It is 
affirmed that this is the Opossum ; but I 
have not been able to find the word Ya- 
hoo in any dictionary of Natural Histo- 

2”!!! This reminds us of an anec- 
dote also founded on one of Swift's ad- 
mirable works. A gentleman saw a per- 
son poring over an Atlas, and seemingly 
disconcerted by some want of success. 
“Can't you find what you want,” said 
he, “or can I assist you?” ‘I don’t 
know (was the reply) for I have heen 
looking two hours through all Jatitudes 
and loogitudes, and cannot discover this 
cursed Lilliput any where’ ! ! 


From the Literary Panorama, March 1818. 
ATHANASIAN CREED. 

When the late Reverend Mr. Wright 
had a small living in the West of Eng- 
land, he refused to read the Athanasian 
Creed, though repeatedly desired to do 
so by his parishioners. The parishioners 
conplained to the Bishop, who ordered 
it to be reud. Now this creed is appoint- 
ed to be said or sung, and Mr. Wright, 
accordingly on the tollowing Sunday, 
thus addressed his congregation : ** Next 
follows Athanasius’s Creed, either to be 
suid or suna, and with Heaven's leave, 
Pil sing it.— Now Clerk, mind what you 
ure about.” When they both struck up, 
and sung it with great glee, to a fox hunt- 
lug tune, which, having previously prac- 
lised, was well perforined. The parish- 
ioners again met, and informed their Pas- 
tor of what they called the indecorum— 
but the Bishop said that their Pastor 
was right, for it was so ordered, upon 
Which they declared that they would dis- 
pense with the creed in future; nor did 
Mr. Wright ever after either read or sing 
it, 


ARTIFICIAL NOSES. 

M. Grare, of Berlin, has lately proved that 
the process by which the Itahan surgeon, 
Taliacozzo, was enabled apwards of two cen- 
taries since to restore lost noses, is not so ab- 
surd and fabulous as it has bithertw been gen- 
erally considered. The person upon whom 
he has most successfully performed the ope ra- 
tion which confirms the reality of that process, 
is named Michael Schubring. This man, who 
is 28 years old, lost bis nose in the campaigns 
of 1812 and 3813 by the stroke of a sabre. 
The operation took place in the Chirurgo- 
clinical Institution off the University of Ber- 
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lin, of which M. Grife is director, in the pres- 
ence of the | aaah ep civil and military au- 
thorities of the capital, and a numerous as- 
semblage of students. The nose was formed, 
agreeably to the process of Taliacozzo, from 
the skin of the arm. The success of the ope- 
ration answered the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and the patient obtained a well-shaped 
nose, with two perfect nostrils and cartilage, 
which performs al! the functions of a natural 
organ.---As this first experiment had proved 
so satisfactory, it became an object of consid- 
erable interest to try the method practised in 
India, and twice repeated with the ‘bese suc- 
cess by Mr. Carpue in London. Bya com- 
parison of the two methods a rational opinion 
might be formed of their respective merits. 
A ft subject for this second experiment was 
soon fouud in the poner of Christina Miller, 
a woman of 50, who had long lost her pose in 
consequence of a cancerous affection. The 
operation was performed on the 29th of July 
last and a new nose formed from the skin of 
the furehead. It was attended with no diffi- 
culty ; and the healing of the new nose and 
forehead was so rapid that in six weeks tbe 
patient was discharged. The furmation of the 
new nose is so perfectly satisfactory that the 
woman declares herself completely compen- 
sated by it for the natural one. M. Grafe de- 
signs aly to publish a comparison of the 
two methods founded on his own experiments, 
which will demonstrate the superiour advan- 
tages and success attending the formation of 
the new organ from the skin of the arm, 
whereby also the disfigurement arising from 
the scar on the forehead is avoided. 
exe eiranse 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

The plant called Nighishade, which 
grows among the mouldering bones and 
decayed coffins in the ruinous vaults of 
Sleatord Church, in Lincoloshire, was 
formerly much celebrated in the mysteries 
of witchcraft. The superstitious ceremo- 
nies or histories, belonging to some ve- 
getables, have been truly, ridiculous. 
Thus the Druids are said to have crop- 

the Misletoe with a golden axe, or 
sickle, and the Bryone or Mandrake was 
said to utter a scream when its root was 
drawn from the ground ; and the animal 
which drew it up was supposed to be- 
come diseased, on which account when 
it was wanted for the purpose of medi- 
Cine, it was usual to loosen the earth a- 
bout the root, and then to tie it by means 
of a cord to the tail of some animal, who 
was made to pull if up, and was then 
supposed to suffer for the impiety of the 
action. Price in his history of Corn- 
wail, mentions the Divining tod, which 
was of hazle, and held horizontally in 
the band, and was said to how towards 
the ore, whenever a conjurer walked 
over a mine. 
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From the Literary Gazette, March 1818. 


MONTICELLO. 
(From the MS, Journal of a late Tour on the Continent.) 


We had retarned from our excursion on the 
lake with something like a determination, not 
the less sincere for its being less ** loud than 
deep,” to look for no more raptures in water 
excursions ;---but the evenings in this country 
are so proverbially fine, that one easily fur- 
gets the ruffings of the day. The sun was go- 
mg down as we ascended the hill to the Casa 
Cavaletti, and without the usual raptures on 
orange skies and perfumed airs, the sight from 
the summit was most noble, various, and pic- 
turesque. This is the land of colours, and the 
landscape was an immense panorama, tinged 
in long sweeps of radiance, as if each was the 
division of amap. Lombardy lay before us 
on the left, an endless expansion of the green 
of vineyard and fruit gardens; then came the 
true Italian view of hills, touched with crim- 


son lights, and in the intervals glimpses of 5 


three or four remote lakes, that looked like 
sheets of sanguined steel. In front the sun 
was stooping tn full glory upon Milan, and the 
dome of the Cathedral ruse among heavy pur- 
ple clouds, like a pillar of gold ;---the Bolog- 
nese hills were the relief of this magnificent 
foreground, and they had the additional depth 
of being loaded with what seemed a growing 
thunderstorm. To all this nothing was want- 
ing but a group of banditti, or a rocession of 
pilgrims; and, as Fortune would have it, we 
were suddenly called from our aérial contem- 
plations to look upon what might have been 
taken for either. Our guide, whom we sent 
to reconnoitre, soon returned, and told us that 
they were redeemed slaves fron Algiers. 
They seemed a very ferocious troop; we, 
however, were numerous enoegh not to feel 
mach alarm, and waited for their coming, 
which was preluded by a general Viva for the 
Bravi lnglesi. They were about 40; some of 
them had been long in slavery, and bore the 
marks of an African sun io their stained and 
Withered complexions. We -von grew excel- 
Jent friends, and heard a multitude of stories 
of the attack under Lord Exmouth,---unmeas- 
ured praise of English gallantry, and some 
strong descripions of the desperation of the 
Moors, and the slaughter within the walls. 
We were generoas, as they called it ; and, be- 
fore parting, they gave aspecimen of their 
grati(ade, They produced two women, whom, 
in defiance of all the laws of Algiers aud Ma- 
hommed, they had smuggled away, in the 
geaeral confusion of their departure, and we 
were honoured witha dance. The sun was 
now setting, and we became impaticut of lin- 
gering among the bills, and rather su-picious 
of night in sach company. However, the 
insisted that they should be permitted the hon- 
our of exhibiting their finest specimen of Af- 
rican accomplishment. ‘They ranged them- 
selves into two parties, with the exception of 
ten or twelve, who did not consider them-elves 
equal! to the display. A few moments were 
chough for them to bind their sashes round 
their heads into some resemblance of a tur- 
ban 3 their cloaks were flung searfed round 
their shoulder, and we found ourselves in the 
presence of what might be easily mistaken for 
a hand of travelling Moors. They had con- 
trived to preserve some mandolines and awild 


* 


kind of born in use among the shepherds on 
the borders of the desert. They found outa 
level spot on the hill side, and commenced 
with a species of chorus and a confused dance. 
This soon ceased, and they divided. One of 
the females headed each party. We were 
standing below, and with our backs to the sun. 
The unemployed slaves were scattered round 
the edge of the circle, wrapped in their 
brown cloaks, that reached to the ground, aad 
with their fixed dark faces and unmoving fig- 
ures, like so many monuments of stone. The 
sun was now touching the horizon, and broad 
gleams of fiery light were Struggling through 
the heavy clouds that were rolling downwards 
tothe hill. Io the midst of a sadden glare of 
rose-coloured and sanguine radiance, one of 
the women advanced from the centre of the 
dancers, who were grouped on the summit. 
She wasa tall and stately figure, and must 
have once been very handsome. A Greek and 
stern profile, bold and rapidly-moving eyc- 
rows, large eyes of the deepest black, a 
check of artificial crimson, and a mouth of 
such dimpled sweetness as strangel y contrast- 
ed with the haughty and tragic expression of 
her general physiognomy. We afterwards 
learned that she was a Turkess who had been 
sent among the menials of the Haram for some 
act of violeuce or revenge. She declaimed a 
soliloquy of which we did not understand one 
word, for it was in Arabic. She frequently 
pointed to the Heavens, then cast her eyes 
round, paused, listened, then gazed npwards 
as if she saw some descending wonder ; this 
closed with a prostration. A painter might 
have made a noble study of this subject, with 
the wild gesture and illumined fi re, the scar- 
let shawl that crowned her brow, like a 
wreath of fire in the sun, and her countenance 
alternately brightening and darkening as if 
with the spell within. She might have stood 
fora Cassandra. As she rose the two parties 
commenced singing in tarn, and with the 
same style of gesture, turning from earth to 
Heaven. This singular pantomine was to re 

resent the transmission of Mohammed’s sword 
from the upper world ; and, whether from the 
vengeance of their Moorish masters, or its in- 
trinsic beauty, had been onc of the tasks im- 
posed on such of the slaves as exhibited an 

*‘inusit in theirs souls” tolearo. The chorus, 
heard at another time and place, might not 
have produced any very extravagant admira- 
tion, and its instrumental part was miserable : 
but beard under all the circumstances, even 
the chime of the mandolines, aod the sad and 
deep notes of the desert horn, breaking in 
ainong voices that in all their captivity were 
Italian, seemed, in that place of slitude, and 
in the presence of the beings who had them- 


Y selves undergone the ** perils by fire,and flood, 


and chains o’ the Moor,” made up, as we all 
subsequently agreed, the most powerful effect 
that we had ever experienced from masic. 
On parting they gave us the words of their 
chant, which L send you versified, from a lit- 
eral translation by our friend H-~~-. 


THE PROPHET’S SCYMITAR. 
SEE a tempest in the sky, 
The clouds are rushing wild and high! 
Tes dark---and darker stdl {The moon 
Is.wan---is ficryred=-is goue 5 
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Along the horizon’s edge a ring Till like a star its glories swell 

Of fearful light hangs melee In terrors on the Infidel ;-- 

Yetail beneath, around, is still, A sun foredvom’d to pour its rays 

All as entrane’d---lake, vale, and hill. Till earth is burning in its blaze ! C. 


Hark to the thunder-peal !---’Tis past, 
Scarce echoing on the upward blast : 
The ligbtnings upward to the pole 
Roll gorgeous ;--- not for us they roll. 
ee. in that tossing sky have birth 
This hour, that bear no stain of earth. 
* e & * * 
The storm.descends again !--the peal--- 
The lightning’s hiss-—the whirlwind’s swell, 
At once comedeepening on the ear : 
The clond is now a sanguine sphere, 
That, down a cataract of light, 
Shoots from the summit of the night; 
And glorious shapes along its verge, 
Like meteors flash, ascend, immerge. 
The broad, black Heav’n is awed and calm, 
The earth sends up its incense-balm, 
The cloud-wreath folds the monntain’s brow, 
The lake’s long billow sinks below, 
All slumbering, far as eye can gaze, 
In sapphire---one blue, mystic laze l 
* » * + 


They come !---Whence swept that sound, so 


So sweet, it pains the mortal ear ? 
A sound that on the spirit flings 
A spell, to open all its springs, 

That sound thow’ It hear no more, till rise 
taine own white wings in Paradise.) 
List to the song the Genii pour, 

As from yon airy isle they soar, 
Chasting alternate, he-ght o'er height, 
Halo on halo, diamond bright,—- 

The strain that told, from star to star, 
They brought the talisman of war, 

The Prophet's matchless Scymitar ! 


GENIE. 
Allah i] Allah !---high in Heaven, 
Might to the Miontisat be given ! 
M med, Prophet, Prinee, be thine 
Qn earth Dominion’s mastcr-sign ! 
On thy bold brow no jewell’d band--- 
No sceptre in thy red right-hand ;--- 
Forth—and fulfil thy destiny ! 
The Scymitar descends for thee. 
CRORUS. 
Hail, holy Scymitar ! thy steel 
Is lightaing’s tlash, and thander’s peal ! 
GENIE. 
Nor mortal force, nor earthly flame 
Wake in the mine its mighty frame : 
Its mine was in the tempest’s gloom, 
Its forge was in the thander’s womb. 
To give its bue, the eclipsing moon 
Jo brief and bloody ae shone 3--- 
The comet, rushing from its steep, 
Trac’d thro’ the Heav’n the steel’s broad 
sweep. 
CHORUS. 
Prince of the starry diadem, | 
Where found its blade the barning gleam ? 
GENIE. 
"Twas edged upon the living stone 
That lights the tomb of Sulomon ; 
Then, rising, temper’d in the wave 
That floats thro’ Mecca’s holy cave. 
Above---upon its hilt were graven 
The potent characters of Heaven ; 
Then, on the footsteps of the THRONE 
"Twas laid ;---it blaz’d, the charm was done. 
CHORUS. 
Now, woe to heim, and woe to shield, 
meets it rushing o'er the field ; 
Like dust before its edge shall fail 
The temper’d sword, the solid mail 5 
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Frem the London Literary Cazette. 
A PORTRAIT. 
By Mrs. Hey. Routs. 


HERE isa calmocess on that brow, 
Tho’ traced by lines of early cares 
No anxious thought disturbs it now, 
For aJ) seeins fixt and settled there. 


There is a languor in that cye, 

The struggle of the soul seems past ; 
No gathering tear is poe nigh, 

There all seems still and sunk at last. 


No swelling sigh that bosom heaves, 
Tt rises slowly like the wave 
Which sadly tranquil occan heaves, 
To wash the shipwreck’d seaman’s grave. 


Yet scorn him not, ye selfish train ! 
That murmur o'er each Intle woe ; 
Who ne’er a lonely pang sustain, 
Or bid one tear unnoticed flow ! 


Ye never knew the noble pride, 
The inborn dignity of mind, 
That can its keenest feelings hide, 
When every earthly hope’s resign’d ! 
For on that high, that open brow, 
Once beam’d the energies of mind ; 
And that sunk eye, so languid now, 
Has glow’d with tenderness refin’d. 


But, oh ! that sadly swelling heart 
Conceals a wound that must remain ; 
No soothing balin relieves its smart, 
Or binds the ever bleeding vein. 


Then, what can wake the tender tear, 
Or bid the tide of genius rojl,--- 
To him, who sees each future year, 
A deep, sad solitude of soul 2 
Dunchurch Vicarage, 
March 11, 1818. 


oma 
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Written on secing the Tomb-Stone of a young 
man who died of a broken heart, fron the per- 
fidy of his mistress, in ---------- church yard. 
Addressed to the flawer ‘* Forget me not.” 


AISY, by yon tomb-ctone growing, 
Drooping with the tears of morn, 
Fall they here, so sweetly flowing, 
Let them this rude spot adorn! 
Could’st thou, every sunbeam flying, 
Hide tice in a spot like this, 
And o’er buried passions sighing, 
Fondly woo it with & kiss? 
Could’st thou, to this shade retiring, 
When the eve is still and dim, 
On this grave chill fear inspiring, 
Linger o’er the form of him? 
As the cypress mildly beaming, 
Much 3 stern and dark for thee, 
Could’st with softest pity streaming, 
Seek this scene of misery ? 


Better, were it not, sweet flower, 


In the breast of luve to he; 
Near that heart from whose warm bower 
Thou should’ win. the love-lora sigh ? 
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There thou shonld’st not droop nor wither~- . 
There thou should’st not brook the storm-~- 
Thither, lovely flower, thither, 
For the pulse of love is warm. 


No ; beside the clay-cold lover, 
Thou would’st weep thy love away, 

And at every breeze discover, 
Passion is net lost in clay. 


No! thou'rt near the heart that flutter’d 
With love’s dreams, but now is cold 3-- 
Near the lips that wildly utter’d, 
What too oft could not be told--- 


Near the cheek once fresh with roses--- 
Near the heart once warm as thee--- 
Near the head that here repuses 
To the day that aye shall be. 


Oh! that she might see thee weeping, 
Trembling oer him with the blast ; 
Would she weep for him that’s sleeping? 

Would she tremble for the past ? 


Would she warm her breast unto thee? 
Azure ina bed of snow ; 

While so sweet her tears bedcw thee, 
To thy woe sigh kindred woe. 


ees 


From the Gentleman's Magazinc. 


Mr. URBAN, 

Tam but a mental wanderer over the interesting 
Field of Waterloo ; and in one of those excursions tu 
which we have often been invited b 
the actual ‘Tourist, the following Inscription to the 
memory of its falicn Heroes was composed. R. E 


ODE 


Written in the year 1817. By the Revd. R. 
Exton. 


GV RET when the strife of time is past, 
The weary pilgrim’s rest ; 
When o'er his form the fresh sod cast 
Lies lightly on his breast : 
No orphan there may urge his cry, 
Ne childless parent guhele ote eye, 
o count ur its mingled sigh ; 
Yet hallow'd is his grave. 


Original Poetry. 


the prolusions of On the Interment of a tovel 
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Far swecter---when the glorious toil 
That nerv'd the Warrior’s might, 
With crested Victory’s cheering smile 


Hath bless’d his eager sight; . 
And Fate’s aspiring* shaft hath sped, 
And weeping comrades o’er his bed 
(High Valour’s meed !) their tribute shed--- 
The slumbers of the brave! 
Around the turf where these repose 
Shall sweets perennial bloom 
Their earliest, Jatest charm disclose, 
To deck each verdant tomb : 


Here shall stern Honour bend to weep, 
Affection here her vigils keep 


_ And grateful Freedom guard their sleep 


From fell Ambition’s rage : 
Here meek-eyed peace shall love to dwell, 
And bless the hoary swain 
Who points the spot where Heroes fell, 
To fix her gentle reign: 
And Poésy shall weave for them 
Her amaranthine diadem, ; 
While History yields her brightest gem 
To grace their deathless page ! 
* Death loves a shining mark.—Young. 
ee 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb, 1818. 
LINES 


Infant. By W. 
Hamitton Rep. 


HR the beauteous slumberer bear, 
Soft, ye Zephyrs, smooth the air; 
Earth, thy fragrant breast unfold, 
Lightly lay the hallew’d mould. 


Twine, ye Woodbines, round his tomb; 
Roses, Lilies, lend your bloom ; 
Yet no flow’rets eer can shew 


Half the charms that fade below. 


leet anballow’d, shun this shade : 
Here an angel-form is laid. 
Cherubs here their vigils keep, 
Ever watch, and ever weep. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Magazines for March, 1818 


ree following statement is contained in 
a Paris Journal :--- 

Madame de Staél’s work on the French Rev- 
elution will secon appear; it forms three yol- 
umes, and 36,000 francs have been paid for the 
manuscript: This has been poepie an ex tra- 
ordinary orice. Delille, who derived more 
profit from his productions than any modern 
author, sold the A:neid for 16,000 frances, Blair 
received 46,000 francs fora single volume of 
sermons; and Beaumarchais purchased for 
200,000 francs the posthumous works of Vol- 
taire. The value of Madame de Staél’s manu- 
script is increased by her name, her reputation, 
and the supposition that she will reveal many 
importantsecrets. We have reason to fear,that 
the hopes of the curious will be in some mea- 
sure defeated. Tiiose who have examined the 
manuscript are of opinion, that M. Necker is 
too frequently mentioned. All that can be 
said respecting that minister has al ready been 
submitted to the public. Some have extolled 
him to the skies, other have overwhelmed him 
w:th censure, He does not deserve to he treat- 
ed in either way ; by doing too much for one 
Party and too little for the other, te rendered 
itm-elf obnoxious to all: he retainsonly a limit- 
ed number of partisans, who look upon him as 


an extraordinury being. Madame de Stae! 


‘ represents him in this latter point of view: 


she praises him to satiety ; and that portion of 
the new work which relates to M. Necker is 
the most wearisome and least curious of the 
whole. The manuscript was submitted to 
the examination of the police before it war 
sent to the press: some retrenchments have 
been made, and some passages altered ; but, 
such as it is,it well deserves public attention. 

The first part of the Encyclopedia Metropolt- 
ana has made its appearance: and, whatever 
may have been the expectations which were 
excited by its prospectus, they will not be frus- 
trated by a critical examination of the con- 
tents. It would be a difficult task to decide on 
the relative merits of the different Cyclope- 
dias, which, within these few years have laid 
Claim to public favour; but, of the work be- 
fore us, we can assert that it appears to be ex- 
ecuted throughout with anxious care, and, in 
in some of its departments, with great ability, 
accompanied with features of originality not 
often to be met witb ip this species of publica 
tien. 

Mr. Montcomery has nearly ready for the 
press, a (ney) Volume entitled * Greenland 
and other Poems.” 
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From the Literary Gazette, April 1818, 


THE HILL OF CAVES, 


WITH OTHER. POEMS. 


BY WM. READ, ESQ. 


‘WE have in latter times received 
from Ireland some very noble 
contributions to the mind and the glory 
of the empire. She has supplied us 
with great orators, vigorous statesmen, 
and distinguished soldiers. But her 
productiveness seems to have fallen into 
the wane, and, with the exception of one 
name now first of the first in soldiership, 
Ireland has given no tribute to the 
mighty struggle in which the world has 
been involved and shaken. We hear 
nothing from her beyond the victories 
of petty faction and personal discontent, 
the boastings of suspicious patriotism, 
and the menaces of vulgar insurrection. 
This is all melancholy ; the crime or the 
folly by which such a state of things has 
been produced, may yet, and with no 
long interval, deepen into fearful and 
tempestuous agitation. But there are 
still manly minds and honourable hearts 
in Ireland. ‘The poems to which we 
are about to refer are the work of a man 
of talents and principle. If there is a 
feature which attracts us additionally to 
these poems, it is the part of Ireland in 
which they were written. Be rast, 
with a certain literary spirit, has unfortu- 
nately intermixed with this claim on 
history;some less respectable distinctions; 
and the tone of her pamphleteers and 
" poets has been not unfrequently tinged, 
atleast as much with French republic- 
anism as with English loyalty. The 
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philosophy which in England has been 
so long detected as the mere trick of 
fools and villains to disguise projects of 
absurdity and blood, is still absolutely 
good for something in the lips of those 
remote and simple people; and so slow 
is the travel of common sense in the 
world, that the hapless fate of Napo- 
leon continues to Ss quoted as an in- 
stance of the cruelty of Fortune. They 
have now however sent out a Port, 
and, unquestionably, the ablest their 
town has produced, though he has had 
no tears to shed over the exile of St. 
Helena, and no ambition to exercise ia 
taking the lead in factious foolery. The 
principal poem: describes the beauty of 
the romantic country in the north of 
Ireland ; mingling from time to time a 
train of moral sentiment with descrip- 
tion-singularly clear and characteristic. 
‘Two striking tales are introduced, with 
which we commence our extracts, less 
from their intrinsic beauty than from 
their facility of separation from tbe body 
of the work. 


THE DRUID'S SHRINE. 


Othal, who swayed the Western Isles, 
Which stud like geins the ocean foam, 
Had turned his plumed and plaided files 
From Norway’s hills victorious home ; 
And trophics shone in iower and dome, 
And chiefs and bards were gathered far, 
And Beauty caine, in rosy bloom, 

To blush beneath the Northern star : 
One youth from rocky Albin steers, 
Her sceptre’s hope of future years. 
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a XIX. 

* O’er billows kissed by morning’s dyes, 
With broad wings spread upon the breeze, 
How fleetly fair our galley flies— 

A smow-white swan on summer seas ! 
And soon the elustering Hebrides 
Sha]l glad our sight, when Othal’s towers 
Ring loud to love and valour’s praise ; 
And Karpé are sweet'in ladies” bowers 
‘Thrus Irial said, as o'er the sea 
His dark. eye flashed exultingly, 

} | xx. 


But winds and waves are faithless ever, 
As lover's vow, or Leman’s tear ; 
Though smooth their seeming, trust them never— 
Those lead to death, and these despair! 
Ere eve, the breeze, which blew so fair, 
Was hushed ; the sails flapped loose, as tossed 
The galley idly in the air ; 
The shadow ofa tempest crossed 
The troubled deep ; and, passing by, 
Hach gust was like a spirit's sigh } 
xXXI. 


Then burst the eloud which o’er them hung ;~ 

On ocean’s breast a moment’s brightness 

Flashed far ; the pealing thunder rung 

* Thwart Heaven ; each forehead ree!’d with lightness— 
And instant roll’d each eye-ball sightless ; 

And darkly now, and fiercely, speeds 

The impetuous blast ; in foamy whiteness 

Leap the mad waves, like battle steeds, 

Whove silver manes toss high and far 

Amid the sable storm of war! 


XXII, 
Borne wildly on the tempest's wing, 
The groaning pinnace rides the wave ; 
Now sweeps the cloud with rapid swing-- 
Now plunges to a gulphing grave : 


And fainting Hope saw nought to save— 

The boldest eye—the sternest there— 

Seen in the light ning’s passing blaze, 

Looked frozen in its fixed amaze | 
XX. 

All, save young Irial's ;—~sternly bright, 

‘As lion’s glance at hunter’s spear, 

His seemed to catch a bolder lighe 

From that which fir’d the hemisphere ! 

He felt—tAat feeling was not fear— 


Each coming billow might o’erwhelm :— 
When sunk the pilot in despair, 

He firmly grasped the abandoned helm, 
And looked, his keen eye heavenward cast, 
As halt exulting in the blast, 


The vessel is driven on the Irish 
shore, where they find the Druids offer- 
ing up a human sacrifice. They are 
received with hospitality, and suffered 
to enjoy the stranger’s privilege, of not 
being questioned of their friendship or 
enmity for three days. Buta nobler 
victim than the one whom they saw 
perish ig in the Druid’s power, and 
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“‘Lismora’s lovely daughter” must die, 
to give success to an expedition then 
preparing. Her story is strikingly dis- 
closed, and the young hero determines 
to liberate her. 


XLIV. 


“ Now to the prison-cave we fly.” 

As Irial ‘ind the Bard drew near, 

Her lily cheek and earthward eye 
Seem'd fading in a still despair ; 

And crowding o'er her bosom fair, 

Like radiance breaking thro’ s cloud, 
Rich tresses shed their sunshine there, 
As wildly, mocking bands, they flow'd ; 
A lamp burned o’er her couch, and shed 


Its lustre on that drooping head. 


XLV. 
The Virgin turn'd, with timid eye,— 
Snatched quick the lamp that near her shone, 
Flung back her braids of orient dye, 
Gazed fearful as the startled fawn, 
Which shrinks from all it looks upon : 
But when the light o’er Coura’s face, 
Her father's best-loved Bard—was thrown, | 
A glow of wonder warm’d with grace 
That mardle cheek, and eyes, long dull, 
Shone thro’ wet lashes beautiful, 


She is borne from the prison ; their 


flight is perceived, and they are forced 
to fight their way. 


L. 


They now had gained the gentler slope 
Extending downwards to the deep, 
Supporting that faint maid with hope, 
They ceased to feel. From steep to steep 
Far-flaming torches wildly leap, 

As meteors fire the midnight sky > 

Their splendour broke the eagle's sleep, 
He fled his crag, and seem'd on high 
Some Spirit poised on dusky wing 

In the Moon's circle hovcring ! 


They reach the water's side ; che 
princess is placed in the bark, but they 
have not yet escaped from the Druids, 
who pursue them into the waves. The 
triumphant catastrophe is told with 
great animation and picturesque power : 


LIT. 


That host was rushing thro’ the watcr, 

As rose the galley's swelling sail, 

With blades which thirsted for the slaughter, 
And torches waving in the gale. 

Kind Heaven !—they may not now avail! 
But, lo! careering towards the shore, 

In white plum'd crest and glittering mail, 
His charger’s flank embossed with gore,— 

A warrior madly wroth, draws near, 

And flercely shakes his flashing spear, 


LIV. 


*T was stern Siornah, Ullin’s king : 
Quick seized the Bard bis bow, and drex 
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An arrow,to,its pomt,--the string 

Snapped ere the winged avenger flew ; 
Not so the Tyrant ’seapes his due ! 

A chord rent swiftly from the harp 

Now twangs upon the sounding yew ; 

The shaft is smooth—the steel is sharp— 
No more that Chief thro’ blood shal] roam, 
His own is on the white sea-~foam ! 


The Gypsies of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


that the fine mind of Ireland should 
more generally 
rection! how infinitely preferable 1s 
this single effort of a man of genius, to 
the whole mass of her giddy harangues 


and paltry 
more healthful and noble the glow of 
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be turned into this di- 


pamphleteering! ‘how much 


The poem closes with a farewell of this enthusiasm, than the perpetual dis- 
the Bard to the country which he was figuring inflammation, that only betrays 


_thus forced to abandon. 


the morbidness within, poverty of spirit, 


We may ata future time give further and dissoluteness of principle ‘ 


extracts. How much is it to be desired 
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GYPSIES. 


From La Belle Assemblee, March 1818. 


N Germany, as in most other king- 
doms of Europe, severe laws had 
been directed against this vagabond peo- 
ple, and the Landgraves of Hesse had not 
en behind hand in such denunciations. 
They were on their first arrest, branded 
as vacabonds, punished with stripes, 
and banished from the circle; and, in 
case of their returp, were put to death 
without mercy. These measures only 
served to make them desperate. Their 
bands became more strong and more 
open in their depredations: they often 
marched as strong as‘fifty or a hundred 


armed men; bade defiance to the ordi-’ 


nary police ; pluodered the villages in 
open day; wounded and slew the pea- 
sants who endeavoured to protect their 
property ; and skirmished, in some in- 
stances successfully, with the parties of 
soldiers and militia dispatched against 
them. Their chiefs, on these occasions, 
were Jobo La Fortune, a determined 
villain, otherwise named Hemperla ; au- 
other called the Great Gallant, his bro- 
ther, and others. Their ferocity may 
be judged of from the following instan- 
ces. 

A lieutenant, or officer of police, named 
Emeraner, set o'f with two assistants to 
disperse a band of gipsics, who had a- 
peared near H'rzenhayn, in the terr to y 
of Stolberg. He seized on two or three 
stragglers, whom he found in the village, 
and whom, females as well as males, he 
seems to have treated with much severity. 
Some, however, escaped to a large band 
which lay in an adjacent forest, who, un- 
der command of the Great Gallant, 


Hemperla, Antony Alexander, and 
others, immediately put themselves in 
motion to rescue their comrades, and 
avenge themselves of Emeraner. The 
Lieutenant had the courage to ride out 
to meet them, with his two attendants, 
at the passage of a bridge, where he fir- 
ed his pistol at the advancing gang, and 
called" out ‘‘ Charge,” as if he had been 
at the head of a party of cavalry. The 
gipsies, however, aware, from the report 
of the fugitives, how weakly the officer 
was accompanied, continued to advance 
to the end of the bridge, and ten or 
twelve dropping on one knee, gave fire 
on Emeraner, who was then obliged to 
turn his horse and ride off, leaving his 
two attendants at the mercy of the ban- 
ditti. One of these men, called Hempel, — 
was instantly beaten down, and suffered, 
especially at the hands of the gipsy wo- 
men, much cruel and abominable out- 
rage. After stripping him of every rag 
of his clothes, they were about to mur- 
der the wretch outright ; but, at the ear- 
nest instance of the landlord of the inn, 
they contented themselves with beat- 
ing him dreadfully, and imposing on 
him an oatb, that he would never more 
persecute any gipsy, or save any (flesh- 
man (dealer in human flesh), for so they 
call the officers of justice, or police. 

The other assistant of Emeraner made 
his eseape ; but his principal was not so 
fortunate. When the gipsies had wrouglhit 
their wicked pleasure on Hempel, they 
compelled the landlord of the little inn 
to bring them a flagon of brandy, in 
which>they mingled a charge of gun- 
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powder and three pinches of salt; and 
each partaking of this singular beverage, 
took a solemn oath that they would 
stand to each other until they had cut 
thongs, as they expressed it, out of the 
flesh-man’s hide. The Great Gallant, at 
the same time, distributed to them, out 
of a little box, billets, which each was 
directed to swallow, and which were 
supposed to render them invulnerable. 
Thus inflamed and encouraged, the 
whole route, amounting to fifty well- 
armed men, Yesides women, armed with 
clubs and dxes, set off with horrid 
screams to a neighbouring hamlet, called 
Glazhutte, in which the object of their 
resentment had sought refuge. They 
took military possession of the streets, 
posting centinels to prevent interruption 
or attack from the alarmed inhabitants. 
Their leaders then presented themselves 
before the inn, and demanded that Eme- 
raner should be delivered up to them. 
When the innkeeper endeavoured to 
elude their demand, they forced their 
way into the house, and finding the un- 
happy object of pursuit concealed in a 
garret, Hemperla and others fired their 
muskets at him, then tore-his clothes from 
his body, and precipitated him down the 
staircase, where he was dispatched with 
many wounds. ~ 
Meanwhile the inhabitants of the vi!- 
lage began to take to arms, and one of 
them attempted to ring the alarm bell, 
but was prevented hy an armed gipsy, 
stationed for that purpose. At length, 
their bloody work being ended, the gip- 
sies assembled and retreated out of the 
town with shouts of triumph, exclaiming 


that the flesh-man was slain, displaying 


their spoils and hands stained with 
blood, and headed by the Great Gallant 
riding on the horseof the murdered officer. 

A country clergyman named Heinsius, 
the pastor of a viliage called Dorsdorff, 
who had the misfortune to-be accounted 
a man of wealth, was also the subject of 
their cruelty, Hemperla, with a band of 
ten gipsies and a villain named Essper 
George, who had joined himself with 
them, though not of their nation by 
birth, beset the house of the unfortunate 
minister, with a resolution to break in 
and possess themselves of his money; 
and if interrupted by the peasants to fire 
upon them, and repel force - by force. 


The Gipsies of Hesse- Darmstadt. 
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With this desperate intention they sur- 
rounded the parsonage house at mid- 
night; and their leader, Hemperla, hav- 
ing cut a hole through the cover of the 
sink, or gutter, endeavoured to creep in- 
to thé house through that passage, hold- 
ing in his hand a lighted torch made of 
straw. The daughter of the pastor chan- 
ced however, to be up, and in the 
kitchen, at this late hour, by which 
fortunate circumstance she escaped the 
fate of her father and mother. When 
the gipsy saw there was a person in the 
kitchen, he drew himself back out of 
the gutter, and ordered his gang to force 
the doors, regarding as little the noise 
which accompanied this violence, as if 
the place had been situated in a wilder- 
ness instead of a populous hamlet. 
Others of the gang were posted at the 
windows of the house, to prevent the es- 
cape of the inmates. Nevertheless, the 
young woman already mentioned, let 
herself down from a window which had 
escaped their notice, and ran to seek as- 
sistance for her parents, 

In the meanwhile the gipsies had 
burst open the outward door of the 
house, with a beam of wood which chan- 
ced to be lying in the court-yard. They 
next forced the door of the sitting apart- 
ment, and were met by the poor clergy- 
man, who prayed them at least to spare’ 
his life and that of his wife. But he 
spoke to men who knew no mercy; 
Hemperla struck him on the breast with 
his torch; and receiving the blow as a 
signal of death, the poor man staggered 
back to the table, and sinking in a chair, 
leaned his head on his hand, and ex- 

cted the mortal blow. In this posture 
Hem pects shot him dead witb a pistol. 
The wite of the clergyman endeavoured 
to fly, on witnessing the murder of her 
husband, but was drag¢ed back and slain 
by a pistol shot, firedeither by Essper 
George, or by a gipsy called Christian. 
By a crime so dreadful these murderers 
only gained four silver cups, fourteen 
suver spoons, some trifling articles of 
apparel, and about 22 florins in money. 
They might have made a more important 
booty, but the centinels whom they had 
left on the outside, now intimated to 
them that the bamlet was alarmed, and 
that it was time to retire, which they did 
accordingly, utdisturbed and in safety. 
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At length, in the end of the same year, 
aheavy and continued storm of snow 
compelled the gipsy hordes to abandon the 
woods which had so long served them as 
a refuge, and to approach more near to 
the dwellings of men. As their move- 
ments could now be traced and observ- 
ed, the land lieutenant, Kroecker, who 
had been an assistant to the murdered 
Emeraner, received intelligence of a band 
of gipsies having appeared in the district 
of Solms-assenheim, at a village called 
Fauerbacb, Being aided by a party of 
soldiers and volunteers, be had the luck 
to secure the whole gang, being twelve 
men and one woman. Among these was 
the notorious Hemperla, who was 
dragged by the heels from an oven in 
which he was attempting to conceal 
himself. Others were taken in the same 
manner, and imprisoned at Giessen, with 
a view to their tral. 

Numerous acts of theft, robbery, and 
murder, were laid to the charge of these 
unfortuaate wretches ; and according to 
the existing laws of the empire, they 


were interrogated under torture. They. 


were first tormented by means of thumb- 
screws, Which they did not seem greatly 
to regard ; the Spanish boots, or leg 
vices were next applied, and seldom 
failed to extort confession. Hemperla a- 
lone set both means -of torture at defi- 
ance, which induced the judges to be- 
lieve he was possessed of some spell a- 
gainst these agonies. Having in vain 
searched his body for the supposed 
charm, they caused his hair to be cut off, 
on which he himself observed, that had 
they not done so he could bave stood 
the torture for some time longer. As it 


Mr. Pananti’s late Capiivity in Algiers. 
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was, his resolution gave way, and he 
made, under the second application of 
the Spanish boots, a full confession, not 
only of the murders of which he was ac- 
cused, but of various other crimes. 
While he was in this agony the judges 
had the cruelty to introduce bis mother, 
a noted gipsy woman called the Crone, 
into the torture chamber, who shnicked 
fearfully, and tore ber face with her nails 
on perceiving the condition of her son, 
and still wore on hearing him acknow- 
ledge his guilt. 

Evidence of the guilt of the other pri- 
soners was also obtained from their own 
confession, with or without torture, and 
from the testimony of witnesses examin- 
ed by the fiscal. Sentence was finally 
passed on them, condemning four gip- 
sies, among whom was Hemperla, to be 
broken on the wheel, nine others to be 
hanged, and thirteen, of whom the 
greater part were women, to be beheaded. 

It is impossible to read these anec- 
dotes without feeling that the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the brand, the 
scourge, the boots, and the thumb- 
screws, against this upfortunate class of 
beings, merely because they followed the 
course of their fathers, from which the 
law made no provision for reclaiming 
them, must have hardened their hearts, 
and whetted their desire of vengeance. 
The narrations also place in a new light 
the gipsy character; and as they shew 
to what excesses it Is capable of benny 
perverted, may serve to stimulate the ex- 
ertions of those humane perzons whe 
have formed the.project of rescuing this 
degraded portion of society from mendi- 
city, ignorance, and guilt. 


ee 
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MR. PANANTPS LATE CAPTIVITY IN ALGIERS.* 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1818. 


HOEVER has not been at Al- 
giers,t says Mr. Pananti, who- 


* Concluded from page 132. 
_ Fltis a war of religion which the three Regencies 
Incevsanuy carry on against the Christians. ‘They 
have no partewu'ar wrongs to revenjre, no political 
am to attain; they seck not at the expense of their 
pitsent repose to ensure future tyanquillity ; they do 
Dot wage war that they may enjoy peace; they have 
ho other objcct than war itse/f, or rather piracy, tis 
for the purpose of pap ers countrymen an‘ friends, 
of subjecting them to all the outrages and tortures 
which they would fasn extend to every one of us, that 
thar ships continoal lough the seas, that they vio- 
late treaties as soon bey have concluded thein, and 
that mutually lending their flag to cach other, thcy 


ever bas not beheld the state to whict: 
Christians reduced to slavery by the peo- 
ple of Barbary are doomed, knows not 
all the horror and bitterness of adversity, 
or into whata forlorn and wretched stute 
itis possible for the souls ef the miserable 
sons of men to be plunged. I, who have 
witnessed and experienced this, am un- 


alternately pretend to belong to Tunis, Tripoli, or 
Algiers, whenever by changing their denomination, 
they can, under borrowed coiuurs, Wreak upom Chris- 
tans this acver-ceauug hate. 
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able to express in words all that is felt 
and endured by one precipitated into this 
horrible calamity. As soon as a man 1s 
declared a slave he is stripped of his 


Mn, Pananti’s late Captivity in Algiers. 
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born a Mussulman ; neither ought she 
any longer to suffer the African to con- 
demn the European to servitude for the 
sole crime of having been born a Chris- 


clothes and supplied with others of tian. 


coarse stuff; he is most commonly left 
without shoes and stockings, and with his 


The slaves, continues M. Pananti, lie 
crowded together in open corridors, ex- 


bare head exposed to the burning rays of posed to winds, rain, storms, and all the 


the sun. Many allow their beards to 
grows a mark of desolation and sorrow, 
and live in a state of filth which excites 
equal disgust and pity. Part of these 
wretches are employed in making ropes 
and sails in the arsenal; these are con- 
staotly under the eyes and scourges of 
the alguasils, who grossly abuse their 
barbarous authority, and extort from 
them the little money which they some- 
times possess. Others remain slaves to 
the Dey, or are sold to wealthy Moors, 
who doom them to the most degrading 
offices ; while others again are condemn- 
ed like beasts of burden to carry wood 
and stone, and to perform the hardest 
labour with their legs confined by an 
iron chain. Of all the slaves these are the 
most wretched. They have no bed to 
lie down upon, no clothes to cover them ; 
and their ouly food consists of two loaves,as 
black as soot, which are thrown to them 
as iftodogs. At night they are shut up 
in the bagnio, like criminals sentenced to 
the galleys. 

The galleys were in fact invented by 
the Christians for the captive Africans, 
The diseraceful example of this cruel 
and humiliating usage was set by us; 
our forefathers were actuated by that re- 
ligious animosity to which our contempo- 
Taries are victims ; and it was because 
the punishment of the captive Mussul- 
mans appeared more severe than aay oth- 
er, that the Europeans conceived the idea 
of associating with them the vilest crimi- 
nals ia the bugnios of Rome, Genoa, 
Leghorn and Malta. Let us not besitate 
to adinit that we have beea unjust aad 
cruel persecutors, especially as it was 
with us that the system originated ; but 
after repairing the wrongs done by us to 
humanity, after abolishing the negro slave 
trade, and the bagnio of the Knights of 
Malta, we have a right to demand for 
Ourselves that justice which we render to 
the professors of a different faith. Eu- 
rope no longer dooms a free man to 
slavery for the mere crime of having been 


inclemencies of the air and seasons. In 
the country they sleep under the canopy 
of Heaven, or shut up in deep holes to 
which they are obliged to descend by a 
ladder, after which the top is secured 
with an tron grating. At day-break they 
are roused by the opprobrious cry: 4 
trabajo cornutos ! and driven to work 
like beasts of burden with stripes accom- 
pone with blasphemies and curses. 

any are employed in emptying wells 
or digging sewers, where they remain for 
whole seasons up to the middle in water, 
and breashe a mephitic air. Others are 
obliged to descend frightful precipices, 
with death over their heads, and death 
beneath their feet. Others are harnessed 
to carriages together with mules or asses ; 
but it is they that are obliged to draw 
the greatest part of the burden, and they 
too receive the largest proportion of 
stripes. Many are crushed to death in 
quarries by the falling-in of the earth ; 
and many, buried in profound recesses, 
never again behold the light. Hundreds 
die every year for want of food or attend- 
ance, of the blows which they receive, or 
merely of grief, despondency and despair. 
Woe be to them if they dare to murmar 
or utter the slightest lamentation. Fot 
the smallest negligence they receive two 
hundred blows on the sole of the feet, 
or back ; and for the least resistance they 
are punished with death. 

When a wretched slave is rendered 
lacapable of proceeding farther by exces- 
sive fatigue, or cruel treatment, he is left 
in the middle of the road, where he re- 
mains exposed to the cutting contempt 
of the Moors, and is sometimes crushed 
to death by the wheels of their carriages. 
They return from the mountains dripping 
with blood or covered with bruises ; they 
sink from fatigue and inanition, and meet 
not with a compassionate heart or an 
assisting hand. One evening as it began 
to grow dusk, I heard a faint voice call- 
ing me. I went up to the spot from 
which it(proceeded, and saw an unfortu- 
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nate wretch extended on the ground. fore I was out’of hearing of the ‘dismal 


His lips were covered with foam, and the 
blood gushed copiously from his eyes 
and aose, I stopped overwhelmed with 
pityand horror. ‘Christian! christian !” 
said he, in a doleful voice, “ have com- 
passion on my: sufferings, and put an end 
toa life which I can no longer endure.” 
—* Unhappy man,” said I, “ who are 
you then ?”—“ I am a slave,” answered 
he, “unbappy indeed is the lot of 
slaveg!” At this moment an oldack, a 
petty military officercameup. ‘‘ Infidel 
dog,” cried he to the dying wretch, “don’t 
stop up the road at the moment when an 
Effendi is passing” —and pushed the poor 
creature down a precipice. 

Another day a slave filled me with 
atill greater horror. He was dolefully 
seated at the foot of an old wall ; near 
bim Jay an enormous burden under which 
he seemed to have simk. His face was 
pale and emaciated ; his eyes dull and 
fixed, and his brow exhibited the wrin- 
kles of affliction and premature old age. 
He was in violent agitation, beat his 
breast and his forehead, and deep sighs 
burst from the recesses of his heart. 
“ What are you doing, christian ?” said 
Itohim. “ What misfortune has thus 
planged you into despair ?”—~* Poor 
christians !” replied he ; “‘ they have no 
one to assist them on earth, and their 
groans are not heard in Heaven! WNa- 
ples is my country ; but have I really a 
country, when nobody relieves me, no- 
body remembers me? At home, I was 
neh, noble, illustrious ; see how misery 
and slavery alter the looks of men. For 
eleven years have I suffered, laboured, 
and implored compassion. But I will 
cease to complain, or to seek succour. 
From whom could I expeet it? to whom 
could apply ? in whom confide? what 
have I done to be thus oppressed, to be 
thas tormented ?” I exhorted him in the 
best manner I could to patience and re- 
signation ; I spoke to him of the exalted 
hopes and eternal rewards of virtue. He 


wailings of the slave: . | 
Slavery has in it something degrading 
and debasing, which’ freezes the heart, 
disgusts the eye, and revolts thd mind.— 
This degraded being is despised as the 
East Indians despise the proscribed and 
accursed casts of the Paria’ and Palkis. 
Slaves accustomed to scorn ahd oppres- 
sion, at length imagine themselves to be 
not less contemptible than unfortunate. 
Those iron chains, which among us are 
a sign of guilt and dishonour, dehase the 
souls of those who wear them. Slavery 
extends even to the heart. ‘Fhe son of 
the civilized European at length believes 
himself to be of an inferior nature to the 
savaces of the African Syrtes ; and the 
free-born man who had learned to rai-e 
his eyes to Heaven, fancies himself madu 
for the vile condition of beasts of burden. 
The soul is often purified in the crucible 
of adversity, but in the condition of a 
slave, there is something dreary and ab- 
ject, which deprives courage of its met- 
tle, which extinguishes the fire of everv 


‘generous passion, and which robs mai: 


of his intelligence and digaity. The 
greatest of all misfortunes is, that virtue, 
which triumphs over all adversity, which 
sometimes renders the latter useful to us 
— virtue itself is often weakened or even 
stifled in hearts oppressed by the barbari- 
ty of men, or crushed by the feeling of a 
degraded nature. Sorrow, when it, 
breaks the spirits, makes the heart bad : 
the virtues all proceed from a noble and 
elevated soul, while basenes engenders 
nothing but vice. Religion itself, that 
heavenly support to which the true be- 
hever clings when every other prop is 
overthrown, religion no longer aftoris 
consolation to the ulcerated heart. ‘T'le 
wretched cease to turn towards Heaven, 
when they find themselves forsuken upon 
earth. If at least in suffering togethe:, 
these unfortunates mingled their tears, and 
supported one another in their afflictions ! 
—but alas! friendship, the mild soother 


gave a bitter smile, and with a look of of afflicted hearts becomes mute to. be- 


despair begged me to leave him. I _re- 
tired with a feeling of not less horror than 
pity, and soon saw him rolling violently 
upon the ground, and heard him howl 
aloud or mutter execrations. I departed 
with a heavy heart, but it was long be- 


ings who have never met with pity. In- 
stead of loving and cheering, they hute 
and envy one another. He wao has tuo 
severely suffered from the barbarity of 
men aod the hardships of fate, feels the 
source of pious tears dried up within bim, 


- 
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and the flame of kindness extinguished 
in his heart: that heart itself becomes 
dry and hard. 

Nothing, remarks M. Sismonde de 
Sismondi, appears to us more striking 
than this observation of an eye-witness 
on the moral effects of slavery, on that 
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nature, which they calumniate by giving, 
the African his retaliation on the coast of 
Barbary. There the white Christian is a 
slave, huddled among beasts of burden, 
ill-treated and degraded ; there too he 
has forgotten all the prerogatives by - 
which he is distinguished ; bis heart bas 


prostration of character, that contagion of at once lost the elevated sentiments which 


scorn which even extends to him who is 
the object of it, that confession of inferi- 
ority which force alone extorts from 
weakness, that contraction of the heart 
which closes it against pity when our 
own miscries exhaust upon ourselves our 
whole faculty of suffering. Many other 
observations serve to confirm this melan- 
choly truth. We know that in great na- 
onal calamities, pestilence, famine, and 
great military disasters, the heart, in the 
-nidst of sufferings and dangers, is shut 
to compassion ; and selfislness, called 
into full action, to preserve our own ex- 
tisance, stifles all other affections. We 
know that a race rarely incurs universal 
contempt, without becoming really des- 
picable ; that the government which 
guarantees liberty, renders men more 
virtuous, by making thein respectable in 
their own eyes, and that despotism de- 
grades even in a still creater degree than 
it renders them miserable. This obser- 
vation is as old as the time of Homer, 
and has stood the test of experience.— 
Yet it is not without pain that we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the noblest 
and most valuable possession which is left 
us—that virtue, like wealth and liberty, 
may be wrested from us by fortune. 
The degradation of the Christians ia 
Barbary, throws likewise a terrific light 
on the state of the negro slaves in the col- 
ones. The pianters have incesgaatly 
repeated that this dezraded race cannot 
deserve our compa-sion; that, holding 
an iatermediate place between the brute 


. and man, the negroes themselves acknow- 


ledge their inferiority ; that they are born 
to obey and to suffer; that they have no 
elevation of character, no generosity, no 
greatness of soul, and if they possess any 
virtues, they are merely those of domestic 
animals, Our European colonists have 
degraded the Blick to insult him after- 
ewards; the vices with which they re- 
proach him are their own work, and 
Provideace seems to have undertaken to 
sontradict them, aad to avenge human 


would have defended him against his 
masters, and the tender feelings which 
would have alleviated the sufferings of 
his companions in misfortune. He ts 
become rapacious, idle, cruel, cowardly, 
and deceitful, merely because he is be- 
come aslave. God forbid that we should 
wish any man or any class of men to ex- 
perience misfortune, especially a misfor- 
tune so-dreadful as slavery. But if the 
terrible reprisals of Africa must be exer- 
cised upon Christians, if two or three 
thousand of our brethren must be con- 
tinually shut up if the begnios of Al- 
giers, as many in those of Tunis, as many 
in those of Tripoli, and others in those of 
Morocco and Mogador ; it were at least 
to be wished that those only who have 
trampled on the rights and dignity of 
man, should experience that melancholy 
fate, and that we might never see any fall 
into slavery but those who have slaves 
themselves. 

A noble wish, in which we join M. 
Pananti, is, the abolition of slavery io 
Africa, and the destruction of a governe 
ment which, to the diserace of the Kuro- 
pean nations, is wholly supported by 
robberies committed upon them. Would 
to God there were established along the 
whole coast of Barbary, a liberai govern- 
ment to restore prosperity to that beautl- 
ful portion of the glohe, to call a numer- 
ous nation to civilization and opulence, 
to open new channeis for European i- 
dustry, in the richest and nearest market 
to us, in return for new enjoyments and 
corn of which Barbary will long be the 
granary ! 

M. Pananti leaves no room to douut 
for a moment that the bombardment of 
Algiers by the English fleet, instead of 
ameliorating the condition of those who 
navigate the Mediterranean, or traffic with 
Barbary, has only augmented their dan- 
gers. The Dey indeed has been com- 
pelled to set at liberty the captives who 
were in Algiers; but his hatred of the 
Christians, hixcregentment and thirst of 
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revenge have ever since known no bounds. the centre; he overthrew the power of 
He has received from the Europeans the the Vandals, and restored to Justinian 


most cutting affront, but his power has 
in nO respect diminished ; for it must not 
be imagined that the death of eight or 
ten thousand men, women, and children, 
who perished at the bombardment of Al- 
giers, or the burning of a great number 
of the houses and shops of the peaceable 
inhabitants, is a national ealamity in the 
eyes of an African tyrant. ‘To him it is 
but an insult ; and he feels it the more 
keenly as it was inflicted by the race 
which he terms infidel and despises, 
Accordingly from that moment he set 
about preparing the means of revenging 
himself upon it. The African Regencies, 
which previously were always divided, 
are now united by a close alliance. ‘I'he 
peramountship of the Sublime Porte, 
which had been long slighted, has been 
afresh invoked that it may serve them 
fora protection. The utmost activity 
has been ever since exerted to add to the 
fortifications, to raise new levies of troops, 
to build new ships, and the moment can- 
not be far distant when the European 
consuls will be massacred at Algiers, the 
merchants settled there thrown in irons, 
and when new swarms of corsairs will 


- infest the seas and recommence their pi- 


tacies. 

It is not by a bombardment, a cruel 
Measure whenever it is useless, that the 
Barbary Stutes are to be punished, but 
by an armed establishment in the midst 
of them. Wrest from the piratic Regen- 
cies a country which they are not worthy 
to govern, and make the Moors happy 
instead of punishing them for crimes in 
which they have no hand, and which be- 
long exclusively to their masters. [is- 
tory seems to prove that there is no re- 
gion of the globe the conquest of which 
iS sO easy as that of Mauritania, since it 
was scarcely ever attempted without suc- 
ceeding. The Romans attacked Africa 
in the centre, and after taking Carthage, 
extended themselves each way, and re- 
duced Numidia and Mauritania into 
Roman provinces. The Vandals enter- 
ed by the Strait of Cadiz, and subjuga- 
ted the whole in their progress from west 
toeast. Belisarius, with the Greeks who 
called therselyes Romans, sailing from 
the ports of Sicily, attacked it again in 
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those extensive provinces, which seemed 
no longer fit to belong to an empire so 
enfeebled. Thrice was Africa subdued 
from west to east by the Arabs; and it 
appears that none of these armies of con- 
querors ever exceeded 40,000 men. 

The French and Spaniards, it is true, 
have not had the same success in their 
attempts upon Africa. Religious fanat- 
icism, which heightens the-bravery of the 
soldier, almost always blinds the pru- 
dence of the commander. Nothing less 
than a miracle could have rendered the 
expedition of St. Louis against Tunis in 
1270 successful ; and a miracle it was 
that this pious monarch expected. ‘The 
conquests of the Portuguese and Span- 
iards at the end of the 1 5th and the begin- 
ning of the 16th century were the work 
ofa handful of men, and the success far 
surpassed the means by which it was ob- 
tained, till the period when Charles V. 
wholly occupied with a different ambi- 
tion, renounced the empire which bis pre- 
decessors had been on the point of found- 
ing in Mauritania. 

The Spaniards had conquered Oran 
and Bugia, and in 1509 made tributary 
the kings of Algiers aud ‘Tremesene ; but 
the greatest obstacle to their success con- 
sisted in the ferocity of their leaders and 
the fanaticism of their soldiers and priests. 
Their generals drenched the coast of At- 
nica with blood ; and such were their 
perfidy and intolerance as to unite the 
different tribes of Mauritania against 
them. They had found them divided as 
they now are, and all equaliy ready to 
shake off a yoke which was intolerable, 
had they not been offered in exchange 
one still more galling and abhorrent. 
It is well known what resentment was 
felt by the Moors against the odious 
Hugh de Mongada, who boasted that he 
had been bred in the school of Cwsar. 
Borgia, whose vices he pussessea without 
his virtues. Philippino Doria, when 
about to give lim battle, did net hesitate 
to unchain the Moors in his own galleys 
and entrust them with arms.— These 
slaves, though lacerated with the stripes 
inflicted by the Genoese, fur whom they 
were going to fight, immediately rushed 


half naked and sabte in baud, on board 
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the galley of the cruel viceroy of Naples, tion, will at any time easily separate the 

and quenched their thirst of revenge in Moors, the Bereberes, the Bedouin Arabs, 

the blood of him who had spilled so andthe Arab cultivators at the foot of 

much on the coast of Africa. Mount Atlas, from the Turks, their op- 
Good policy, that is, the policy of hu- pressors. S. 

Manity, kindness, and religious tolera- 


From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817, . . 


FORM OF THE TRIAL BY BATTLE IN AN APPEAL FOR 
-MURDER.* 


1 the appellant accept the challenge of by a person carrying his. baton, of an 
the defendant, and takes up his glove, ell long, tipped with horn, and preceded 
‘the parties must be put to theft oaths. by another, carrying his target, made of 
And, firet, the defendant, laying bis right double leather, aad square. Each, on 
hand on the Gospels, and taking hold of entering the lists, make congees to the 
the appellant's right hand with hie left, several judges present; and, before they 
will swear to this effect : “‘ Hear this, O engage, they respectively take sn oath 
man, whom I hold by the hand, who against witchcraft and sorcery, to this 
callest thyself William, by the name of effect: “Hear: this, ye justices, that -| 
baptism, that I, who call myself Abra- [ Abraham Thornton or William Ashford ] 
ham, by the name of baptism, did not have thisday neither eat nor drunk ;_ nor 
feloniously murder thy sister, Mary, by have upon me bone, stone, or grass ; 
name, nor am any way guilty of the said aor have done any thing, nor any other 
felony, so help me God ; [and then he for me, whereby the law of God may 
shall kiss the book, and say] and this I be depressed, and the law of the devil 
will defend against thee by my body, as be exalted : s0 help me God.” And 
this court shall award.”—Then the then, after proclamation of silence, under 
appellant, laying his right hand on the pain of imprisonment for ayeerand a 
book, and taking the defendant's right day, the combat is to begia, and to cos- 
with his left, will swear to this effect: tinue, unless either. party yields or is 
“ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by vanquished, till the stars appear in the 
the hand, who callest thyself Abraham, evening. 
by the name of baptism, that thou art ‘Stories have been handed down of 
perjured, because thou feloniously did criminals being convicted by means of 
murder my sister, Mary, by name, so battle, even by antagonists far inferior to 
help me God ; (and then he shall kiss them in strength and expertness. The 
the book, and gay] and this I will prove Chevalier Macaire, jealous of the favour 
against thee by my body, as this court shewn by the king to the Chevalier 
shall award.” The court must then Aubride Mondidier, took an opportunity 
appoint a day and place for the combat; of murdering Mondidier in the forest of 
and the lists must be prepared, by in- Bondi, while accompanied only by his 
closing a piece of ground sixty feet dog, an English bloodhound. The dog 
Square, the sides to be due north, south, remained by his master’s grave several 
east, and west.— Places just without the days, and when compelled by hunger to 
lists are to be provided for the judges, quit it, be went to the horse of an inte 
and also for the bar. On the day fixed, mate friend of Aubri’s, whom, by his 
the court is, at sun-rise, to proceed to cries and significant actions, he drew to 
‘the spot from Westminster-hall, the the spot; where, on asearch being made, 
‘ judges being io their full robes; and, the body was found. Afterwards the 
when they are seated, proclamation is dog, on all occasions, assaulted Macaire, 
made for the combatants, who appear till suspicion was, at length excited, and 
with bare heads, arms, and legs,each led the King ordered a judicial combat 
“Pisce Aersaavat ie adele al A zee ‘cas and . dumb accuser, 
eal fo Willie eur trialin Ap- before whom the murderer contessed 
Abrabam Thorton” "Ae ae 494.1, bimself vanquished. 
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SSS 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, 
ASSING a week at Elverton, near 
Faversham, with two friends from 
London,—who, as well as myself, were 
followers of Pythagoras in regard to regi- 
men,—we took a walk one morning to 
the latter place, to call vate a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, who, 
we understood, was strongly inchned to 
adopt the use of vegetables aud distilled 
water, ag recommended by Dr. Lambe 
ia the ingenious works he has written oo 
the subject. | 

We pretty generally agreed that, ina 
period of saecacad civilization like the 
preseat, when the occupations of man- 
kind were becoming every day more 
sedentary, and their habits more indul- 
gent and luxurious, the use of meat must 
be attended with general inconvenience 
to health: as it tends to load the system, 
already weaker than formerly by debili- 
tating customs ; to wear the organs, by 
its grossness, and, by its heat and stimu- 
lus, to exhaust the strength of the con- 
stitution, and bring on languid diseases 
and premature decay. We took a view 
of the various kinds of flesh -meat,— beef, 
pork, mutton, and veal; the latter of 
which, one of my friends observed, ought 
to be wholly laid aside,—as he presumed 
there was scarcely a butcher in large 
towns but wasa victim to venereal or other 
infection, twice a year at least: and that 
blowing up the cellular vessels of a calf, 


‘are in danger. 


by lungs in a diseased state, could not 
fail to convey the septic poison to a 
carcase tending to putrefaction, if not 
already so,—to the great danger of the 
consumers of this delicate article. Similar 
consequences, it 18 probable, may attend 
the use of most articles from the shambles, 
and enable us to account, in some 
measure, for that putrid diathesis, which 
is become so common, and is perhaps 
the cause of syphilitic consumption, 
marasmus, &c. entering the human body 
unobservedly and unsuspectedly, and 
taintisg the whole mass of our blood 
and juices, before we ever imagine we 
Amazing remissness 
this; and to which even the wisest, the 
most virtuous, are liable. 

How careless, how inconsiderate, are 
we on the score of health,—that most 
excellent, that best gift of Nature, on 
which the whole of our enjoyments here 
depend! How certainly might all danger 
of this kind be prevented, by adhering, 
with resolution and constancy, toa vege- 
table diet,—the most cool, the most in- 
vigorating, and congenial, of all others, 
supplying Nature with health and spirits, 
and furnishing alight, clean, pure repast, 
far superior tothe heated, the vile, vulgar 
regimen, and certainly exteading the 
thread of human existence to its utmost 
length. E. D. 

April 1818. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


From the European Magazine, March 1818. 


a1 

T is now nearly 45 years since any 

ships have been fitted out by govern- 
ment to explore the northerm regions. 
The Jast expedition for that particular 
Purpose was on the 4th of Jone, 1773, 
when the Hon. Commodore Phipps (the 
eldest son of Lord Mulgrave) in his 
Majesty’s ship Racehorse, 350 tons bur- 
then, aceompanied by Captain Lutwych, 
sn the Carcass sloop, burthen 300 tons, 
sailed on a voyage for making discove- 
ries towards the North Pole, and to find 
out a north-east passage into the Pacific 
Ocean. 


I do myself the pleasure of sending 
you a few extracts from an account of 
that voyage, whereby it does not appear 
that any thing particular happened till 
they arrived at Spitsbergen. On their 
way thither, they remarked—That the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold are moré. 
frequent in the northern, than in the 
more southerly latitudes, and that it of- 
ten changes from temperate to extreme 
cold, and that very suddenly.. Some- 
times it was with difficulty they could 
keep any course, for the drifts of ice 
caineso thick, as to whirl the ships 


172 Arctic 
about, as if in a whirl-pool, and that the 
clashing of the pieces of loose ice against 
each other on any extraordinary agita- 
tion of the waves, is attended with a 
roaring so loud, that a man who is near 
it can hardly hear the sound of his own 
voice. They mention that at nudnight, 
when they were in 78° 18’ north latitude, 
the sun was as bright as at noon-day. 

July 13th, 1773, they anchored in 
Smearingburgh Harbour, at Spitsbergen, 
where they remained five or six days, to 
take in fresh water. The country is 
stoney, and, as far as can be seen, full of 
mountains, precipices, and rocks ;_ be- 
tween these are hills of ice, generated, 
as it should seem, by the torrents that 
flow from the melting of the snow on 
the sides of those towering elevations, 
which being once congealed, are contin- 
ually increased by the snow in winter, 
and the rain in summer, which often 
freezes as soon as it falls. By looking 
on these hills, a stranger may fancy a 
thousand different shapes of trees, cas- 
tles, churches, ruins, ships, whales, mon- 
sters, and all the various forms that fill 
the universe. Of the ice-hills there are 
seven that more particularly attract the 
notice of a stranger; these are known 
by the nane of the Seven Iceburgs, and 
are thought to be the highest of the kind 
in that country. When the air is clear, 
and the sun shines full upon these moun- 
tains, the prospect is inconceivably bril- 
liant. They sometimes put on the bright 
glow of the evening rays of the setting 
gun, when reflected upon glass, at his 
going down ; sometimes they appear of 
a bright blue, like sapphire, and some- 
times like tbe variable colours of a prism, 
exceeding in lustre the richest gems in 
the world, disposed in shapes wonderful 
to behold, all glittering with a lus- 
tre that dazzles the eye, and fills the air 
with astonishing brightness. 

The ice-bird at Spitsbergen is a very 
beautiful little bird, but very rare ; he is 
in size and shape like a turtle-dove, but 
this plumage, when the sun shines upon 
him, 1s of a bright yellow, like the gol- 
den ring in the peacock’s tail, and al- 
most dazzles the eye to look upon it. 
Most of the birds are water fowl, and 
seek their food in the sea. The other 

abitants of this forlorn country are 

Jears, deer, and foxes ; how these 
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creatures can subsist in the winter, when 
the whole earth is covered with snow, 
and the sea locked up in ice, is hardly to 
be conceived. ‘The bear is by far the 
best accommodated to the climate of 
which he is an inhabitant ; he is equally 
at home on land and water, and bunts 
diligently for his prey in both ; in sum- 
mer he finds plenty of food from the 
refuse of the whales, sea-horses, and 
seals, which is thrown into the sea by 
the whalers, and cover the shores during 
the time of whaling; but the question 
will still recur, how the race of them sub- 
sisted before the whale fishery had exis- 
tence, and before men found the way to 
this inhospitable shore. Disquisitions - 
of this kind, as they are beyond the reach 
of human comprehension, serve only to 
raise our admiration, of that omnipotent 
Being to whom nothing is impossible. 

But the most wonderful thing of all is, 
how the deer can survive an eight months’ 
famine. Like ours, they feed upon no- 
thing that can be perceived, but the veg- 
etables which the earth spontaneously 
produces ; and, yet, for eight months in 
the year, the earth at Spitsbergen pro- 
duces neither plant, herb, shrub, or blade 
of any kind of grass whatever. ‘The 
means of their subsistence, must, there- 
fore, remain among the secrets of nature. 
Amphibious creatures abound the most 
about the sounds and bays of Spitsber- 
gen, and they seem best adapted to en- 
dure the climate. 

They found no springs of fresh water 
in Spitsbergen ; but in the valleys, be- 
tween the mountains, are many little nils 
caused by the rain and melting of the 
snow in summer ; and from these rills 
the ships are supplied. Ice taken up ia 
the middle of these seas and thawed, 
yields also good fresh water. The air 
about Spitsbergen is never free from 
icicles. EH you look through the sun- 
beams, transversely as you sit in the shade, 
or where you see the rays confined in a 
body, instead of dark motes, as are seen 
here, you see myriads of shining perti- 
cles, that sparkle like diamonds ; and, 
when the sun shines hot, as it sometimes 
does, so as to melt the tar in the seams 
of the ships, when they lie sheltered from 
the wind, these shining atoms seem to 
melt away, and descend like dew. 

There(is ‘no, difference between night 
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and day in the appearance of the atmos- 
phere about Spitsbergen, one being as 
light as the other, only when the sun is 
tothe northward, you may look at him 
with the naked eye, as at the moon, 
withoutdazzling. The fogs here come 
on so suddenly, that from bright sun- 
shine, you are presently involved in such 
obscurity, that you can hardly see from 
one end of the ship to the other. 

After experiencing many difficulties, 
they did not proceed farther than 80° 
47’ north latitude, where both ships 
were completely enclosed in the ice, on 
every side, as far as they could see. —It 
was now thought adviseable to make one 
desperate attempt to extricate the ships, 
by cutting a channel to the westward 
into the open sea. Their ice-saws, axes, 
sledzes, poles, and the whole group of 
sea tools, were, in an instant, all employ- 
ed in facilitating the work ; but after 
cutting through blocks of solid ice, from 
eight to fifteen feet deep, and coming to 
others of many fathoms, that exceeded 
the powers of man to separate, that was 
laid aside, asa hopeless project ; and 
another, more promising, though not less 
laborious, adopted in its room. It was 
resolvedyto fit up the boats belonging to 
both the ships with such coverings as 
were most easy to be accommodated, 
and of lightest conveyance ; and, by 
skating them over the ice, endeavour to 
launch them in the open sea. Could 
this be effected, they hoped, that by 
suiling and rowing to the nothernmost 
harbour of Spitsbergen, they might ar- 
rive at that island before the departure 
of the last ships belonging to the fishery 
tor Europe. 

The boats were all brought in readi- 
ness on the ice, fitted with weather 
clothes, about 13 inches above the gun- 
nels, in order to keep off the cold as 
Much as posssible, if, by good fortune, 
they should be enabled to launch them 
in an open sea ; for, at this time, ‘they 
were in a very unpleasant situation, em- 
bayed in the very middle of the seven 
islands. They were, therefore, now 
chiefly employed in boiling provisions 
to put in the boats for the intended 
voyage homewards ; in delivering out 

bags to the men to carry their bread, and 
ip packing up such necessaries as every 
one could take along with him ; for now 
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every man was to be his own porter ; 
the necessary provisions and liquors be- 
ing found load enough fer the boats, and 
twenty-five days’ bread load enough for 
each man. This being adjusted, when 
night approached they were all ordered 
on board to sleep. 

The next day at six in the morning 
all hands were ordered to turn out, and 
a detachment of 50 men from each ship, 
headed by their respective officers, were 
appointed to begin the hard task of baul- 
ing the Jaunches along the ice. The 
bravest and gallantest actions performed 
in war, do not so strikingly mark the 
true character of a sea commander, as 
the readiness and alacrity with which 
his orders are obeyed in times of immi- 
nent danger. Every one now strove 
who should have the honour to be listed 
in the hand of haulers, of whom the 
commodore took the direction, leaving 
Captain Lutwych to take care of both 
the ships, that if any favourable tura 
should happen, in the disposition of the 
ice, he might make use of the remaining 
part of both the crews to improve it. 
Upon a gencral consultation of officers, 
previous to this undertaking, it had been 
agreed, and an order issued accordingly, 
that no person on board, of whatever 
rank, should encumber himself with 
more clothes than what he wore upon 
his back. Upon this occasion, therefore, 
the otticers dressed themselves in flan- 
nels, and the common men put on the 
clothes which the officers had thrown off. 
It was inconceivably laughable to see 
these motley bands yoked in their new 
harness ; and to say the truth, there was 
not One solemn face among the two comn- 
panies. ‘That headed by the commo- 
dore drew stoutly for the honour of their 
leader, and that headed by their lieuten- 
ants had their music to play to them, 
that they might dance it away, and keep 
pace with the commander-in-chiet : in- 
deed, the officers who headed them 
were deservedly beloved as well as their 
commanders. 

In six hours, with the utmost efforts 
of human labour, they had only proceed - 
ed a single mile, and now it was time 
for them to dine, and recruit their almost 
exhausted spirits. 

They had just begun to renew their 
labours;\when ‘word was brought, th 
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the whole body of ice had changed its 


situation, and was moving to the west- 
ward ; that the ships were both a-float ; 
aad that the ice was parting. The joy 
which this news diffused through the 
two companies of haulers is‘ easier to 
conceive than express. They instantly 
shook off their harness, ran to assist in 
working the ships, and once more to re- 
sume their proper employments. 

When they arrived at the ships, Cap- 
tain Lutwych, who was no less beloved 
by his men than the commodore, had by 
his example and judicious directions 
done wonders. Both ships were not 
only a-float, with their sails set, but ac- 
tually cut and warped through the ice 
near half a mile. This ray of hope, 
however, was soon darkened ; the body 
of ice suddenly assumed its former di- 
rection to the eastward, and closed upon 
them again as fast as ever. While the 
ships remained io the ice dock, they 
were lashed together for their greater se- 
curity, but now being launched and a- 
float, the ice pressed upon them with 
such weight, that it was every moment 
expected that the hawser would break 
that held them together: orders were, 
therefore, given, that the hawser should 
be slackened, and the ships released.* 

For the remainder of the evening, and 
till two in the morning, the drift conti- 
nued eastward, and all that while the 
ships were in danger of being crushed by 
the closing of the channel in which they 
rode. They had now drifted two miles 
to the eastward; the men were worn 


® In the midst of those tremendeus masses, other 
navigators less fortanate have been arrested, and fro- 
zen to death. In this manner the brave Sir Hugh 
Willoughby perished with all his crew, in 1553 : a cir- 
cumstanee thus affectingly alluded to by the poet: 

“ Miserable they ! 

Who here entangled in the gathering ice, 

Take their last look of the descending sun, 

While, fail of death, and fierce with ten-fold frost, 

The long, long night incumbent o’er their heads, 

Falls horrible. Such was the Briton’s fate, 

As with first prow (what have not Britons dared !) 

He for the passage sought, attempted since 

So much in vain, and seeming to be shat 

By jealous Nature with eternal bars. 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught, 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 

Immediate sealed, he with his hapless crew, 

Each full exerted at his several task, 

Froze into statues ; to the cordage glued 

The sailor, and the pilot to the helm.” 

Time's Tel, 
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out with fatigue in defending the ships 

with their ice-poles from being engulph- 

ed ; and now nothing but scenes of hor- 

ror and perdition appeared before their 

eyes. But the Omnipotent, in the very 
moment, when every hope of deliver- 

ance from their own united endeavour 

had relinquished them, interposed in their 
favour, and caused the winds to blow, 

and thé ice to part in an astonishing 

manner, rending and cracking with a 

tremendous noise, surpassing that of the 

loudest thunder. At this very instant, the 

whole continent of ice, which before was 

extended beyond the reach of sight from 

the highest mountains, moved together 
in various directions, splitting and divid- 
ing into vast bodies, and forming hills, 
and plains of various figures and dimen- | 
sions. All hearts were now again revived, — 
and the prospect of being once more re- 
leased from the frozen chains of the north 
inspired the men with fresh vigour. Eve- 
ry officer and every idler on board la- 
boured now for life. The sails were all 
spread, that the ships might have the full 
advantage of the breeze to force them 
through the channels that were already 
opened, and to help them, like wedges, 
to rend the clefts that were but just 
cracking. Soon afterwards they hoisted 
the launches on board the ships, and 
made all the sail they could, driving with 
the loosening ice, and parting it wher- 
ever it was moveable with their whole 
force ;—they soon lost sight of the seven 
islands, and in a very little while after, 
to their great joy, Spitsbergen was seen 
again from the mast-head. 

On their voyage from Spitsbergen to 
England the Racehorse and Carcass 
parted in a violent storm, but afterwards 
joined company, and arrived safe off 
Deptford, at one o’clock in the moraing 
of the 1st October, 1773. Thus ended 
an unsuccessful voyage of about four 
months from the time of their departure, 
till their return to England. 

I cannot help mentioning that our im- 
mortal Nelson when a boy, sailed on this 
expedition, under the care of Capt. Lut- 
wych.* 

* Young as he was, Nelson was appointed to com- 
mand one of the boats which were sent out to explore 
& passage into the open water. He was the means of 
saving a boat belonging to the Racehorse from a sit- 


gular but imminent danger. Some of the officers had 
fired at and wounded a Walras. As mo other animal 
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I have made the foregoing extracts, the four vessels will endeavour to join 


for the amusement of such of your rea- 
ders, who may never have had the 
opportunity of perusing Commodore 
Phipps’s Voyage. 

Now permit me, sir, to add something 
relative to the four vessels which are at 
this moment fitting out in the river, pre- 
paratory to their sailing on voyages to ex- 
plore the northern regions, as our geo- 
graphical knowledge, in that part of the 
world, is at ee very defective. 

Captain Ross in the ship Isabella, 
busthen 380 tons, 50 men, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Parry, in the ship Alex- 
ander, 270 tons burthen, 33 men, will 
ptoceed up Davis’s Strait, taking their 
course in a north-westerly direction to 
Behriog’s Strait. 

Captain Buchan will sail in the ship 
Dorothea, 375 tons, 50 men, accompa- 
nied by Lieutenant Franklyn in the brig 
Trent, 270 tons, 33 men, and proceed 
es nearly as possible, due north, on the 
meridian of Greenwich, passing over the 
North Pole, and then to make the best 
of their way to Bebring’s Strait: where 


hass0 human-like an expression in his countenance, 
to also is there none that seems to possess more of the 
passions of humanity. The wounded one dived imme- 
diately, and brought up a number of its companions ; 
and they all joined in ab attack upon the boat. They 
wrested an oar from one of the men; and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the crew could prevent them 
from stavingpor upsetting her, till the Carcass’s boat 
came up: and the Walruses, finding their enemies 
thus reinforced, dispersed. Young Nelson cxposed 
himeelf in a more daring manner. One night, during 
the mid-watch, he stole from the shop with one of his 
comrades, taking advantage of a rising fog. and set 
oat over the ice in pursuitofa bear. It wes not long 
before they were missed. The fog thickened, 
and Captain Lutwych and his officers became cx- 
eeedingly alarmed for their safety. Between three 
and foyr in the morning the weather clearcd, and the 
two adventurers wert seen, ata considerable distance 
from the ship, attacking a huge bear. The signal for 
them to return was immediately made: Nelson's com- 
rade called upon him to obcy it, but in vain: his musk- 
et had flashed in the pan; their ammunition was ex- 
pended; and a chasm in the ice, which divided him 
from the bear, probably preserved his life—* Never 
mind,’ he cried, ‘do but Ict me get a blow at this de- 
vil with the butt end of iny musket, and we shall have 
him,’ Captain Lutwych, however, sccing his danger, 
fired a gun, whieh hod the desired effect of frighten- 
ing the beast, and the boy then returned, somewhat a- 
fraid of the consequences of his trespass. The captain 


reprimanded bim sternly for conduct so unworthy of 


the office which be filled, and desired to know what 
motive he could have for hunting a bear? ‘Sir,’ suid 
he, pouting his lip, as he was wont to do when agitat- 
ed, ‘1 wished to kill the bear, that I might earry the 
skin to my father.’—Nelson's Life. 


company and sail together through the 
Pacific Ocean, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, then proceed to Cape Horn, 
and from thence to England. 

All the vessels are provided with 
wooden awnings, sloping like the roof 
of a house, over the upper decks, to keep 
off the inclemency of the weather, when 
the ships are blockaded up in the ice. 

The men are not to take their repose 
in hammocks, but in wooden cabins, just 
sufficiently large for three men to sleep 
in; there are sliding wooden doors to 
each cabin, and so contrived that if it 
should be required they can be removed 
whole, as they are now placed. 

In the captain’s cabin (between the 
cabin-windows) is fixed, in a perpendi- 
cular direction, a new patent log, in a 
round frame covered with glass, having 
the appearance of a time-piece; this 
machinery has commupication with the 
rudder of the ship, whereby they cao as- 
certain how many knots an hour the:r 
vessel bas run. 

Should this expedition prove success- 
ful, most probably, owing to the incle- 
mency of the climate, it would not be 
beneficial in a commercial point of view, 
yet itinay be the means of improving 
our geographical knowledge in those un- 
explored regions, and perhaps make ws 
better acquainted with “ the variation 
of the compass, and the attraction of the 
magnet, circumstances of infinite impor- 
tance to navigation ; and it is not 1mpos- 
sible but that a more careful examina- 
tion of the polar regions may lead to the 
solution of problems that have hitherto 
beftled the enquiries of the ablest navi- 
gators.” 

At present we are unacquainted with 
the northern coasts of Greenland, aud 
North America; nor is it knowo whe- 
ther the regions adjoining to the Pole are 
land or water, frozen or open sea; nor 
does it appear by any maps or globes, 
that I have had the opportunity of sec- 
ing, that any land has ever been discov- 
ered towards the North Pole, further 
than about 81 degrees, being the latitude 
of the northerly parts of Spitsbergen, 

In the present enterprising expedition 
they must not only expect to meet with 
dreadful extremes of cold, go intense, in- 
deed, (as to blister the skin ; but also with 
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many impediments of mountains, and health, and once more enjoy the endear- 
rocks of ice, frozen seas, adverse winds, ing company of their relations and friends 
&c.; notwithstanding which, I most sin- whom they had left in old England. | 
cerely hope, that they may be enabled remain, Sir, 


to overcome every difficulty, accomplish 


WF. 


Your constant Reader, 


their intended voyages, return in perfect London, 16th March, 1818. 


RHODODAPHNE ; 


oR, 


THE THESSALIAN SPELL. A POEM. 


2 voLs. 


From La Belle Assemblee, Mareh 1818. 


mE subjeet of this elegant and well- 

written poem is the magic of Thes- 
saly, which, in the person of Rhodo- 
daphne, is of the most fascinating and 
alluring kind. Enamoured of a youth 
named Anthemion, who is devoted to 
the charms and virtues of the nymph 
Calliroeé, with whom he had passed his 
days of childhood, Rhododaphne em- 
ploys all the witchery of her attractions, 
at first, in vain, to win the heart of 
Anthemion: her rival, therefore, must 
be got rid of, and giving hima laurel 
tose, and pressing her lips to those of 
Anthemion’s, she breathes the wish, or 
rather the spell, that the kiss may be 
** poison to all lips” but her own. The 
fatal consequence may be divined ; 
Anthemion soon after meets his Calliroé, 


cell, if ever one thought of her should 
again intervene in his bosom. She leaves 
him ; he does not then pursue her, but 
finding, as he wanders, no trace of znan, 
and hunger assailing him, he returns to 
seek the lonely cottage he had left be- 
hind: in its place he finds a large illumi- 
nated building, and he strikes aloud 
against the gate of polished brass. He 
enters a spacious hall, where a brazen 
image, “of dwarfish shape,” speaks to 
him in a voice “like to a trumpet;” 
Anthemion tells him that he seeks only 
for food and repose till the morrow; 
his request is complied with; a door 
uncloses, and he passes to a room of 
state, where a beautiful boy ministers to 
him retreshments ; as Anthemion quaffs 
a beverage from an enchanted cup, be 


and giving her the tender embrace of hears a female voice, saying, ‘‘ now thou 


constant love, the beauteous form of the 
nymph becomes a clay-cold corpse. 


art mine:” and placing another laurel 


rose in his bosom, Rhododapbne clasps 


Anthemion wanders about, the prey of him in herarms. In the midst, however, 


anguish and despondency, when he 
beholds from “the rugged shore” a 
ship, the crew of which are pirates: they 
drive to land, and seize the youth; and 
as he is seated on deck, Rhododaphne, 
to his infinite surprise, places herself 
beside him. She strikes ber lyre, and 
accompanies it with the sweetest vocal 
melody, varying the subject of her songs 
with all the charms of fascination. The 
pirates put again to sea, when a violent 
storm arises, and, alter experiencing 
Whirlwinds, and all that is horrible ia 
the tempest, the vessel strikes aguinst a 
rock, but the * youth and the enchantress 
are borne safe to the golden sands.” 
Rhododaphne continues to try the 
force of her attractions; Anthemion 
vows constancy to the memory of his 
lost Calliree. = The enchantress then 
pleads with all the soft tenderness of 
love ;-she tells him to seek her at her 


of the Circean delights by which he is 
surrounded, the image of his loved 
Calliroé still pursues him; and after a 
short reign of fancied pleasure, the 
splendid hall becomes, one evening. 
desolate; the lamps cease to burn, and 
in the place of the dwarfish image, sits 
the image of Uranian Love, with his 
bow ready bent. Rhododaphne finds 
her power atan end ; she expires on the 
bosom of Anthemion; and he finds 
himself transported to the door of old 
Pheidon, the father of his lost Callirce : 
but what is his astonishment at beholu- 
ing that beauteous femaie come forth 
from the cottage ; she gives the hiss “he 
dare not give;” the spell is broken, and 
happiness and love take place of sorrow 
and momentary transport. 

‘The above narrative evinces an inven- 
tion and an imagination almost unequalled 
in ideallore.. ‘The poem opens in the 
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Temple of Love, at Thespia, a town in 
Beotia, near the foot of Mount Helicon, 
and is related in seven cantos: the author 
has thought proper to envelope himself 
inan anonymous mantle; but it is im- 
possible for him to disguise his peculiar 
sweetness, elegance of style, and real 
erudition: as he wishes, however, to 
screen his brightness behind a cloud, we 
will not give even our conjectures to 
the public ; fully aware, that those who 
have read his former works with the 
same attention and admiration as we 
have, will easily discover his numbers in 
Rhododaphne ; whichis one of those fasci- 
nating poems that really casts a spell over 
the whole mind; aod with which no 
reader of taste will be satisfied by only 
giving it a single perusal. 

The following selections will, we 
think, convince our readers of the above 


assertion :— 
DESCRIPTION O¥ THE TEMPLE OF LOVE. 


“ Central smid the myrtle grove 
That venerable temple stands ; 
Three statues, raised by gifted bands, 
Distinet with sculptured emblems fair, 
Has chreefold influence image bear, 
Creative, Heavenly, Earthly Love. 
The first, of stone and sculpture rude, 
From immemorial time has stood ; 
Not even in vague tradition known 
The hand that raised that ancient stone. 
Of brass tle next, with holiest thought, 
The skill of Sicyon’s artist wrought. 
The third, a marble form divine, 
That seems to move, and breathe, and smile, 
Pair Phryne to this holy shrine 
Conveyed, when her propitious wile 
Had forced her lover to impart 
The choicest treasure of his art. 
Her, too, in sculptured beauty’s pride, 
His skill has placed by Venus’ side ; 
Nor well the enraptured gaze descrics 
Whieh best might claim the Hesperian prize, 
Pairest youths and maids assembling, 
Dence the myrtle bowers ainong : 
Harps to softest numbers trembling 
Pour the impassioned strain along, 
Where the poet's gifted song 
Holds the intensely listening throng. 
Matroms grave, and sages grey, 
Lead the youthful train to pay 
Homage on the opening day 
Of Love's retarmng festival : 
Every fruit and every flower 
Secred to his gentler power, 
Twined in garlands bright and sweet, 
They place before his sculptured feet, 
And on his name they call : 
From thousand lips, with giad acclaim, 
Is breathed at once that sacred name ; 
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And music, kindling at the sound, 

Wafts holier, tenderer, strains around : 
The rose a richer sweet exhales ; 

The myrtle waves in softer gales ; 
Through every breast one influence flies ; 
All hate, all evil passion dies ; 

The heart of man, in that blest spell, 
Becomes at once a sacred cell, 

Where Love, and only Love can dwell.” 


PERSON OF ANTHEMION. 


Soft glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy-fair, 
With many a byacinthine cluster : 
Lips, that in silence seemed to speak, 
Were his, and eyes of mild blue lustre : 
And even the paleness of his cheek, 
The passing trace of tender eare, 

Still shewed how beautiful it were 

If its own natural bloom were there."’ 


RIS INTERVIEW WITH RAODODAPANE AFTER 
THROWING AWAY TBE FLOWER. 


“A maiden on a momy stone, 
Full in the moonlight, sits alone : 

Her eyes, with humid radiance bright, 
As if'a tear had dimmed their light, ~ 
Are fixed upon the moon ; her hair 
Flows long and looeé in the light soft air; 
A golden lyre her white hands bear ; 
Its chords beneath her fingers fleet, 
To such wild symphonies awake, 

Her sweet lips breathe a song so sweet, 
That the echoes of the cave repeat 

Its closes with as softa sigh, | 

As if they almost feared to break 

The magic of its harmony. 

Oh! there was passion in the sound, 
Intensest passion, strange and dccp ; 
Wild breathings of a soul, around 
Whose every pulse one pope had bound, 
One burning hope, which might not slecp. 
But bark! that wild and solemn swell}! 
And was there in those tones a speil, 
Which none may disobey ? For lo! 
Anthemion from the sylvan shade 
Moves with reluctant steps and slow, 
And in the Joncly muonlight giade 
He stands before the radiant uuid.” 


DEATH OF CALLIROE, FROM THE SPELL. 


“Oh! he has kissed Calliroc's lips, 
And with the touch the maid grew pale, 
And sudden shade of strange eclipse 
Drew o’er ber eyes its dusky veil. 

As droops the meadow-pink its head, 
By the rude scythe in semmer’s prime 
Cleft from its parent stem, and spread 
On earth to wither erc its time, 

Even so the flower of Ladon faded, 
Swifter than, when the sun hath shaded 
In the young storm his setting ray, 

The western radiance uies away. 


He pressed her heart: no pulse was there. 
Before her lips his hand he placed : 
No breath wusin them. Wild despair 
Came on him, as, with sudden waste, 
Wher snows dissolve in vernal rain, 
The mountaintertent on ue pleads 
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Descends; end with that fearful swell 

Of passionate grief, the midnight spell 

Of the Thesealien maid recurred, 
Distinct in every fatal word : 

—* These lips are mine ; the spells have won them, 
* Which round and round thy sou! I twine ; 
* And be the kiss I print upon them 
*Poisoy to all lmps but mine "— 

—* Oh, thou art dead, my love !’—he cried 
* Art dead, and I have murdered thee !’— 
He started up in agony. 

The beauteous meiden from his side 

Sunk dowy onearth. Like one who slept 
She lay, still, cold, and pale of hue ; ‘ 
And her Jeng hair all loosely swept 

The thin grase, wet with evening dew.” 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN PLANS, 


* Wreck is not only on the sca, 
The warsior dies in victory : 
The ruin of his nata] roof 
O’erwhelms the sleeping man: the hoof 
Ofhis prized steed has struck with fate 
‘The horseman in kis own home gate: 
The feast and mantiing bow! destroy 
The sensual in the hour of joy. 
The bride from her paternal porch 
Comes forth among her maids: the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her faneral pyre. 
Now turn away, indulge thy dreame, 
And build for distant years thy schemes !” 


VASCINATING APPEARANCE OF RHODODAPHNE. 


“ Her hands 

Still held the golden lyre: her hair 

In all its long luxuriance hung 
Unringleted, and glittering bright 
With briny drops of diamond light: 
Her thin wet garments lightly clung 
Aroand her form’s rare symmetry. 
Like Venus risen from the sea 

She seemed so beautful: and who 
With mortal sight sueh form could view, 
And deem fhat evil lurked beneath ? 
Who could approach those starry eyes, 
Those dewy coral lips, that breathe 
Ambrosia] fragrance, and that smile 
In which all Love's Elysium lies ! 

Who this could see, and dream of guile, 
And breod on wrong and wrath the while? 
If there be one, who ne'er has felt 
Resolve, and doubt, and anger melt, 
Like vernal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Beauty's sun, "twere vain to deem, 
Between the Muse and him could be 
A Jink of human sympathy.” 


CONSTANT LOVE. 


“ First, fairest, best, of powers supernal, 
Love waved in heaven his wings of gold, 
And from the depths of night eternal, 
Black Erebus, and Chaos old, 

Bade ight, and life, and beauty rise 
Harmonious from the dark disguise 

Of elemental discord wild, 

Which he had charmed and recanciled, 
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Love first in social bonds combined 

The scattered tribes of humankind, 

And bade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of home. 
From Love the sister arts began, 

That charm, adorn, and soften man, 

To Love the feast, the dance, belong, 
The temple-rite, the choral song ; 

All feelings that refine and biess, 

All kindness, sweetness, gentlences. 

Him men adore, and Gods admire, 

Of delicacy, grace, desire, 

Persuasion, bliss, the bounteous sire ;* 

In hopes, and toils, and pains, and ftars, 
Sole dryer ofour human tears ; 

Chief ornament of heaven, and king 

Of arth, to whom the world doth sing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 

Of which he taught and leads the measure. 
He kindles in the inmost mind 

One lonely frame—for once—-for one 
A vestal fire, which, there enshrined, 
Lives on, till life itself be done. 

All other fires are of the earth, 

And transient: but of heavenly birth 

Is Love's rst flame, which, howsoever, 
Fraud, power, woe, chance, or fate, may sever 
From its congenial source, must burn 
Unquenched, but in the funeral urn.” 


RHOQDODAPHNE’S PALACE. 


“ Yet all that love and art could do 
The enchantress did. The pirate-crew 
Her power had snatched from death, and pent 
A while in ocean’s bordering eaves, 
To be her ministers and slaves : 
And there by murmured spelks, she sent 
On all their shapes phantastie change, 
In many an uncouth form end strange, 
Grim dwarf, or bony Ethiop tall, 
They plied, throughout the enchanted hall, 
Their servile ministers, or sate 
Gigantic mastiffs in the gate, 
Gr stalked around the garden-dells 
In lion-guise, gaunt centinels. 
And many blooming youths and maids, 
A joyous Bacchanalian train, 
(That mid the rocks and piny shades 
Of mountains, through whose wild domain 
Cagrian Hebrus, swift and cold, 
impels his waves o'er sands of gold, 
Their orgies led) by secret force 
Of her far-scattered spells compelled, 
With song, and dance, and shout, their course 
Tow'rds that enchanted dwelling held. 
Oft mid those palace-gardens, fair, 
The beautcous nymph (her radiant hair 
With mingled oak and vine-leaves crowned’ 
Would grasp the thyrsus ivy-bound, 
And fold her festal vest around 
The Bacchic nebris, leading thus 
The swift and dizzy thiasus : 
And as she moves, in all her charms, 
With springing feet and flowing arms, 
“Tis strange in one fair shape to sco 
How many forms of grace can be. 
Some, in giddy circlets fleeting, 
The Corybantic timbrel beating ; 
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Maids, with silver flasks advancing, 

Pour the wine 's red sparkling tide, 

Which youths, with heads recumbent dancing, — 
Catch in gubletvas they gtide : 
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All upon the ederous air 
Lightly toss their leafy hair, 
Ever dngimg as they move, 

—‘ to Bacchus! son of Jove !"— 


From the European Magazine, January 1818, 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


(sr THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOS4. | 


FALSE JUDGMENT. 

GOME years ago, my curiosity to ex- 

ainine the Manx laws relating to deb- 
tor and creditor, combined with some 
family affairs, to determine me on a visit 
to the Isle of Man.* The hard fate of 
an honest man of my acquaintance, who 
had given Manx bail for a friend, and by 
that means rendered himself liable to a 
heavy debt, tho’ the debtor’s person had 
been surrendered to gaol, stimulated my 
inquiries respecting the peculiar govern- 
ment of this island. 

I reached the pier of Douglas on a 
propitious day, when the fine semicircu- 
lar harbour, the Duke of Athol’s free- 
stone palace in the centre, and a cultiva- 
ted hill behind it, seen without the usual 
canopy of mist, gave a pleasant idea of 
old Mona. My poor friend, whose bail 
in the Manx fashion threatened his ruin, 
was an innkeeper, who received me with 
great hospitality, and wearied a lean 
horse by driving me in a kind of cart-car- 
riage to Castle Rushen where the courts 
of law are held. They ate sufficiently 
tedious, therefore I had leisure to see all 
the castles, barrows, heath, and gorse, to 
be found in the island. The simplicity 
which still prevailed there, rendered the 
resources of an idle stranger very few in 
female society ; and after a month's stay, 
I was driven to seek amusement in the 
Calf of Man. This islet is still tenanted 
by one solitary farmer, whose sheep oc- 
cupy the wild and treeless domain, dis- 

ie Dears ieee ee 


* I had been informed that these laws subject a na- 
but exposc his 

itors. In ree 
gard to strangers, as settlers from Eng.and, Scotland, 
or Ireland, are termed, the principle of Manx law is 


to deliver the overplus to the right 
owner.” ‘These are the words 
the period of my visit, the-bnef but benevolent act 
which released an insolvent prisoner alter one year's 
confinement and a complete surrender of his effects, 
had not bern fmtsodueed to the House of Keys, or Mans 


turbed only by groupes of white sea-fowl 
which cluster in the galleries of rocks that 
overhang the sea. On one of these gal- 
leries I saw a man walking, whose ap- 
arance did not resemble any inmate of 
the farmer’s house at which I was a tem- 
porary guest. He was busied in asketch 
of the Eye, or lonely rock, said to be a 
hermit’s grave. Jt was easy to begin a 
conversation respecting the traditions of 
the isle ; and my new acquaintance 
shewed me another drawing of ‘Thomas 
Bushel’s house, now in ruins, and the 
interior of histomb. ‘Then be described 
the beautifut valley of Gleomoi, end the 
height of Snowfield, from whence the 
romantic coast of Kirkcudbright and its 
neighbourhood are visible. I told him, 
I had seen the Giant’s Quoitiag-stones, 
the holy village of Kirkmichael, and es- 
pecially the Tynwald Mount, celebrated 
as the seat of the Legislative Assembly. 
From thence we naturally digreseed into 
a discussion of the laws and their foua- 
ders, during which my companion spoke 
of the great Earl of Derby, and the patn- 
archal Bishop Wilson, with so much his- 
toric accuracy and moral feeling, that J 
felt tempted to regret the transient nature 
of our acquaintance when we parted. 
Evening had advanced, and after a farther- 
ramble alone, I returned to my hospita- 
ble farmer’s house, the only one io the 
islet, and was surprised to find my new 
friend already seated there, with the alc 
of a well-known inmate. I considered 
him an artist in quest of local scenery, 
and his presence seemed no restraint on 
my host, who appeared an intelligent 
and civil man, though the simplicity of 


: his household reminded me of those days 
ght when a pan and a blanket were heirlooms 


in a Manxman's family. After telling 
me of the benefit bis farm derived froin 
an earth-pot, as he called a lime-kilo, he. 
began to deviate into the usual fire-side 
tales of Lady Derby’s ghost, the spectre- 
hound, and the submarine gardens dis- 
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covered by a diving-bell. The suppos- 
ed artist intimated his doubts, whether 
the sentence of the insular court on the 
reputed traitor Christian, accused of 
basely betraying the Earl of Derby’s wi- 
dow, could be justified. Our host, after 
listening patiently to a long argument, 
asked leave to tell one of many anecdotes 
relating to the misjudgments of this court, 
and thé probable abuse of its laws. All 
my professional curiosity was awake, 
and the farmer’s story began. 


“I was very young, gentlemen, when 
the eldest son of the south deemster un- 
fortunately shot a favourite horse while 
hunting the wren on New-Year’s Day. 
This sport, as you may know, comes 
from our belief, that a lovely fairy of 
most mischievous power appears in the 
wren's shape every year, Guttrid Lonan, 
the owner of the horse, had once been 
agerieved by what he thought the deem- 
ster’s unjust summons; and this acci- 
dent became the pretence of the longest 
and most bitter litigation ever remem- 
bered in our island, though it has been 
called the paradise of lawyers. The 
deemster in revenge tormented his adver- 
sary with fodder-juries to estimate his 
cattle, and carried a disputed grave-dig- 
ger’s bill for two shillings and sixpence 
Into halfa dozen courts. But his enemy 
found a heavier mode of expressing his 
resentment. ‘The deemster’s son gave 
Manx bail for an unfortunate English- 
man, and half his property became a for- 
feit. He died of grief and agitation ; but 
his second brother reconciled himself to 
his family’s antagonist by acts of singu- 
Jar condescension, aad their friendship 
grew even more remarkable than their 
former enmity. 

“* Last summer, a young Enszlishwo- 
man landed at Douglas and enquired for 
a cheap and solitary lodging. She ap- 
peared to be one of those numerous refu- 
gees whose misfortunes or indiscretions 
bring them to this asylum. Considering 
her mild and gracious manners, it was 
thought strange when she fixed her resi- 
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astranger who seemed poor was a mat- 
ter of surprise to all the villagers of Kirk- 
michael. Our island, geatlemen, is said 
to be the kingdom of fairies and witch- 
craft, therefore no one was surprised 
when the stranger came to the coroner of 
that district to relate a very singular 
Gream and its effects. At midnight, in 
her solitary room near the roof of Gut- 
trid Lonan’s house, she had seea what 
seemed the apparition of a meagre child 
at the foot of her bed. To her question, 
whence and for what purpose it came, 
the spectre replied, “ Iam in prison”— 
and she beheld itno more. But its im- 
pression on her fancy did not pass away. 
She considered all the circumstances of 
her entertainer’s family, and recollected 
the mystery always pfeserved respecting a 
loft or chamber above her’s. Lonan and 
his wife slept in the kitchen ; the hour 
was safe; and having contrived a ladder 
of some chairs, she found a chasm in the 
rafters, by which she could introduce her 
hand, and unbolt the loft’s trap-door. 
Within, on a chaff-bed, she discovered 
a female child, as lean, pale, and deadly 
as the spectre she had seen. ‘ Misera- 
ble creature !” said the Englishwoman— 
“ why did you not remain in my room 
when you had found it ?”—“ I have not 
walked for a long time” —it answered in 
a dying voice—‘* Have you brought me 
any thing toeat?” A strong iron chain, 
firmly fixed to a staple in the wall, con- 
vinced its visitor that its escape was not 
possible without aid, and that food was 
now more easily supplied than liberty. 
She returned in a few minutes with bread 
and wine, and moistened its lips while it 
lay in the torpor of extreme weakness. 
To remove it from its desolate prison 
was impracticable then, for day was fast 
approaching, and Lonan always rose 
with the dawn. But after preserving, 
during breakfast, a degree of calmness, 
sufficient, as she hoped, to prevent suspi- 
cion, she quitted the house on the heath, 
and hastened to the coroner with this 
narrative. Having a power both execu- 
tive and inquisitorial, the coroner imme- 


dence with Guttrid Lonan, a farmer of diately entered the black-hound’s den 


such mean and dishonest habits, that his 
neizhbours styled him the Manthe Doog, 
or black hound, of the heath where he 
lived. He had a wife as old aud penu- 
rious as himself, aod their admission of 


with proper officers, but his wife, himself, 
and the unhappy child, -were removed. 
The chaff-bed, the dried herring and 
oatmeal, which the Englishwoman had 
observed in the loft, in short every trace 
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of this mysterious scene, had vanished ; 
and, except the flight of Guttrid aod 
dame Lonan, nothing remained to prove 
the truth of her assertion. 
“ The new deemster, or judge of the 
district made zealous enquiry ; but be- 
fore the motive or method of this flight 
could be ascertained, a fisherman’s boat 
was driven back by violent gales into 
Ramsey-bay, and the bodies of Guttrid 
and Ins wife were cast ashore. The lat- 
ter had been evidently dead some hours, 
but art restored her husband ; and when 
conreyed before the deemster, bis cou- 
rage and composure seemed unshaken. 
When confronted by his accuser, he 
stated, that she was the mother of the 
child, and had given him a large sum to 
secrete its body. She had misrepresent- 
ed its age, he added, as it was, in fact, 
3 still-born infant, which he had deposited 
at her request under the low-water mark 
of Ramsey-bay. The owner of the fish- 
ing-boat had perished, and no one re- 
mained to disprove or confirm this tale, 
except the fisher’s widow, who confessed 
that Lonan’s wife, with a small basket in 
her band, had hired the boat, though it 
was Sunday-eve, and they had no burnt 
gorse or wren’s feathers to secure it from 
“ the evil eye.” —TI was one of the sixty- 
four men from whom a jury was impan- 
nelled; Guttrid Lonan’s guilt was cer- 
tain in my mind; but on the day appoint- 
ed fora hearing of the cause, the En- 
glishwoman escaped by some unknown 
artifice, and Lonan was acquitted. The 
deemster, it was said, had reason to fear 


aman who had been so formidable to . 


his father and elder brother ; but ag the 
hunting of the wren caused Guttrid Lo- 
nao’s pretence to ruin an honourable 
man, a2 wren’s feather may ruin Guttrid 
Lonan.”’ * * *# 

My host ended his tale with a shrewd 
and forcible emphasis, which induced me 
to reply—‘* I bave heard something of 
this, and the spectre-child is as_tremen- 
dous in a winter's night as the spectre- 
hound of Peel Castle. But what are the 
grounds of this decisive prejudice against 
Lonan ? the pretended dream,or the divi- 
nation of some witch in wren’s feathers?” 

“ You speak, Sir,” said the artist, who 
had been silent till now, “ as if there were 
no well attested instances of a singular 
connexion between dreams and events.” 
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“ Not so,” I answered, “for many 
such are upon record. (Governor Frank- 
lin, the American philosopher’s venerable 
son, who was once designed to ornament 
my profession, has often told me of the 
singular vision which visited him while 
imprisoned during the rebellion of the 
colonies, and was singularly verified by 
the circumstances of his first wife’s death. 
The dove which an eminent sculptor has 
lately placed on the monument of a love- 
ly lady, alludes to her repeated assertion 
that she expected the messenger of a de- 
ceased friend in the form of a dove to 
announce her own last moment. This 
beautiful apparition visited her mind’s 
eye in the instant of death ; but both 
these new facts may be explained with- 
out supernatural agency. ‘The loyal 
governor and the gentle and pious wo- 
man were naturally apt in their slumbers 
to associate the images which their imagi- 
nations were accustomed to consider pro- 
bable and pleasing. In such cases, an 
event is sometimes caused by our deter- 
mination to expect it, or at least receives 
the colouring we are predisposed to be- 
stow.” } 

“« However,’ rejoined the artist, eyeing 
me attentively, “ you perceive no reason 
to doubt that this supposed Englishwo- 
man spoke truth 2” : 

“ None at this moment—I admit the 

possibility of her dream, though I consi- 
der it the effect, and not the cause, of 
some suspicion respecting a concealed 
child ; and her flight appears to me no 
absolute proof of her guilt !” 
“ T have not told you all yet, Sir, that 
was said about her!” added my historian, 
eagerly —“ We people of this island sus- 
pect she was no-—no more than an uppa- 
rition herself, for it 1s very certain, and 
hundreds will attest, that no woman left 
the prison when she was missing, and 
nobody like her was seen in the vessel 
which brought her to Douglas till halt an 
hour before she landed.” 

«And who,” said I, * will attest that 
you have heard the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ?—It 1s fortunately 
in my power to give you some farther 
intelligence. A day or two before I lett 
the main-isle, a piece of blue slate, with 
two letters scratched upon it, was found 
in the hut_of the fisherman’s widow. She, 
a doting and distressed woman, believed 
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it still what it once was in Mona,a judge's 
token or summons. She uttered such 
strange and terrible things in the confu- 
sion of fear and guilt, that Guttrid was 
examined again, and after another hear- 
ing, the jury agreed in their verdict. 
Woaile I remained in court, the foreman 
was asked by the deemster, if the minis- 
ters of the church might remain, and he 
answered ” 

“Yes or no?” exclaimed the artist, ri- 
sing eagerly. “The Bishopand his clergy 
retired from court,and I followed them.” 

‘“‘ Then the sentence was death !” said 
the farmer, striking his hands together 
above his head, and casting a glance of 
subdued congratulation on the artist. 

** Sentence of death was passed certain- 
ly,” I replied, but on the Englishwoman 
also. She was convicted of aiding Gut- 
trid Lonan in his confederacy with the 
younger brother of the unhappy man who 
gave Manx hail for an English debtor. 
I need not tell you that this unhappy 
man was the son of his father’s first wife, 
aod his brother, therefore could claim, 
by virtue of your Manx laws, only a 
fourth part of their inheritance. His 
death without offspring seemingly enti- 
tled the younger brother to possess all at 
their father’s death ; and Guttrid found 
an abundant source of profit in keeping 
his reputed daughter, a child legitimated 
by its parents’ private marriage three 
years after its birth, according to Manx 
law, concealed at his lonety house on the 
moor, The treacherous uncle paid 
largely for this iniquitous secretion of his 
brother’s heiress, whose existence was 
never suspected till the Englishwoman 
revealed it.” 

‘“‘ Has it perished—certainly perish- 
ed ?” asked my unknown acquaintance, 
with a tremor of tane and eye which jus- 
tified a new suspicion. 

“ Our host’s prediction is fulfilled,” I 
answered—* the wren which began this 
tragic romance assisted the catastrophe. 
When Guttrid Lonan conveyed the in- 
fant heiress into the fishing-boat, he paid 
homage to the superstition of his island, 
by placing round her neck a circle of 
wren’s feathers as a talisman against the 
evil eye. These feathers found with the 

iead body of a female child have identi- 
and fixed his guilt, thus pursued by 
'-e@ he could not deceive.” 
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“ But by what proof,” interrupted the 
farmer, anxiously stealing a glance at his 
strange guest, do they condemn the 
Englishwoman 2” 

** By circumstantial evidence at least 
—She gave no clear account of the rea- 
sons for her stay at Lonan’s house, and 
her flight was incomprehensible, unless 
she had been a spy or an accomplice 
there. That they disagreed io dividing 
their employer’s pay is his owm state- 
ment, and a sufficient reason for her con- 
duct. Oras she was not an ungentle 
female, she might be influenced by some 
attachment to a man whose vices were 
not distinguished by outward deformity. 
These are the opinions I adopt, and 
with such opinions the court pronounced 
her condemnation.” 

“ Then they erred !” exclaimed my 
host’s strange guest ; “* and their sentence 
will add another to the unnumbered fail- 
ures of human tribunals.”— A pproaching 
me, and removing with his large hat a tuft 
ofcoarse red hair and broad mustachios, he 
added,‘‘Did no one remember the unfortu- 
nate Englishman for whom the Manxman 
gave such fatal bail? His personal proper- 
ty was sacrificed and his heart broken by 
my ruin; but tho’ [ obtained my release 
from uomerciful creditors too late to save 
him, I made one effort to save his child, 
whose fate I suspected. Woman’s at- 
tire alone sufficed to deceive Guttrid Lo- 
nan, who never guessed my motive ; and 
it has proved sufficient to deceive expe- 
rienced judges. As an insolvent debtor, 
Tam liable to perpetual imprisonment ta 
this island,therefore I dared not reveal my 
sex and name, and am now compelled to 
hide myself in this privileged house. But 
justice has overtaken the guilty, and the 
innocent will not suffer, uoless J have 
trusted rashly to a lawyer’s honour.” 

My profession’s spirit was challenged 
by this appeal, and I felt all that such 
absolute trust demanded from me. A 
powerful magistrate obtained his indem- 
nity and complete acquittal, which open- 
ed a path for bis return to ease and lib- 
erty in England. There he still lives 
among my best friends, to whom I ain 
not ashamed to confess the lesson taught 
me by false appearances, and the cistrust 
of human judgment, which always con- 


nects itselfwith my remembrance of 
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CORNUCOPIA. 


eis 

_ Under this superscription it is intended to seatter detached flowers and fruits of literatnre.—Ovid tells us, in 
his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke off one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea 
pieked it up, wreathed it with garlands, filled it with grapes and oranges, and thus presented it to young 
Jove, who made it his favourite play -thing. When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 
heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetmeats, made a constellation in memory of it, and promoted 
Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or Gortune, whose symbol it became. This horn is called Cornucopia, 
and is feigned by the mythologists ineessantly to shed a varicty of good things.—Jfon. Mag. 


a 
From the Literary Panorama, Marth 1818. favourite of the queen, drove up from 
PROOFS OF AFFECTION. Stockholm. The officer commanding 


| & Greenland virgin modesty requires the guard of honour, went to meet the 
that a girl be carried off by her suit- Countess, and conducted her from the 

or; nay, even dragged by the hair, and carriage to the door of the room where 
when she is really in his hut, she runs a- the deceased princess lay, which she 
way from him several times, and at closed after her. The long stay of the la- 
length perhaps compels him to give a dy was ascribed to the vehemence of her 
proof of his affection, by cutting the grief, and the officers on duty, fearful of 
soles of her feel in several places, that disturbing the free effusion of it by their 
she may be obliged to sit still. Those presence, left her alone with the corpse. 
who are baptized, now leave the matter At length, finding that she did not re- 
to the priest. The suitor explains hig turn, they began to apprehend that some 
wish to him, and. the girl is called. After accident had befallea her, and the cap- 
some indifferent questions, the clergy- tain of the guard opened the door, but 
man says, ‘ It will soon be time for you instantly started back in the utmost dis- 
to marry.” * I will not marry.” “ That is may. The other officers ran up, and 
apity, for I have a suitor for you.” plainly perceived, through the half open- 
‘Whom?’ The clergyman names him. ed door, the deceased queen standing up- 
‘He is good for nothing; I will not right in her coffin and ardently embra- 
have him.’ ¢« Why not? He is young, a cing the Countess Steenbock. The ap- 
good seal hunter,” &c. ‘I will not mar- pee seemed to move, and soon after 
ry; I will oot have him.’ « Very well, ame enveloped in a dense smoke or 
I will not force you; I have besides an- vapour. When this had cleared away, 
other match for him.”—A pause. —T he the body of the sane lay in the same 
Girl sighs—a tear comes into her eye— position as before, but the Countess was 
and, at last, she whispers, ‘ As you will, no where to be found. Tn vain did they 
priest.” «< No, as you will; I donot search that and the adjoining apartments, 
wish to persuade you.” Here follows a while some of the party hastened to the 
deep sigh, then a half audible ‘ Yes,’ and door, thinking that she must have passed 


the affair is settled. unobserved to her carriage ; but neither 
bees carriage, horses, driver, or footmen were 

From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. to be seen. A messenger was quickly 
SWEDISH APPARITION., dispatched witb a statement of this ex- 


To Baron de Bourgoing’s account of traordinary circumstance to Stockholm, 
apparitions affirmed to have been seenio and there he learned that the Countess 
Sweden, as given in one of our preced- Steenbock had never quitted the capital, 
ing numbers,may beadded the following: and that she died at the very moment 

When Queen Ulrica was dead, her when she was seen in the arms of the 
corpse, as usual, was placed in an open deceased queen. A circumstantial report 
coffin, in a room hung with black and of this fact was drawn up and signed by 
hghted with oumerous wax candles; all present; and with it is said to be pre- 
and a company of the King’s Guards did served a particular deposition of the cap- 
duty in the ante-room. One afternoon, tain, respecting an important secret 
the carriage of the Countess Steenbock, which the lady communicated to him on 
first lady of the palace, and a particular her first entering the room. 
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HABITS OF THE SEAL. 

Seals, says Mr, Laing, in bis narra- 
tive of “ A Voyage to Spitzbergen,” 
have a very delicate sense of hearing, 
and are much delighted with music. 
The captain's son who was a good per- 
former on the violin, never failed to 
have a numerous auditory, when we 
were in the seas frequented by those 
animals: and I have seen them follow 
the ship for miles when any persoa was 
playing on deck. This fact was observ- 
ed by the ancient poets,* and is thus al- 
luded to by Mr. Scott in his recent 
poem :— 

Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 

Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 


Pliny expressly states this animal to 
be of a docile and tractable nature, and 
in this he is supported by the more en- 
larged experience of modern times. The 
seal described by Dr. Parsons (Pen- 
nant’s Quadrupeds, vol. 1. p. 272) was 
taught to come out of his tub and return 
to the water at the command of his 
keeper, to stretch out his neck to kiss 
him, and to perform several other mo- 
tions. In swimming these animals con- 
stantly keep the head and often the 
whole body as far as the shoulder, above 
the surface of the water. The first seen 
by Mr. Laing was at a considerable dis- 
tance, and might easily have been mis- 
taken for a man, though it was much 
more like a dog. Buffon has remarked 
that theseal afforded the foundation to the 
poetic fiction of the Nereids in antiquity, 
and perhaps, we may add, the no less 
fictitious Mermaids of modern times. 


* Apol. Rhod. lib. 1. Val. Flac. lib. 5. lin. 
440. gaudebant carmine phoce. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF A SOLDIFR 
WOUNDED AT WATERLOO, 

The following curious case happened 
at the ever-memorable battle of Water- 
loo, and is related by Deputy Inspector 
Hennen :— 

A Hanoverian soldier received a se- 
vere wound from a grape-shot on the 
Isth of June, 1815, at Waterloo, which 
struck him on the external part of the 
thigh, producing very extensive lacera- 
tion. On the second day he was brought 
lute the hospital, and the usual dressings 
upphed., Oa the fifth day a long narrow 


The Seal— Wounded Soldier at Waterloo. 
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passage was discovered by the probe, 
seeming to run nearly the whole length 
of the vastus externus muscle. On cut- 
ting into this, three pieces of coin (which, 
from the very curious mode in which 
they were compacted together, I thought 
worthy of presenting to the Director 
General of Hospitals) were extracted 
from the parts. ‘This poor fellow, a raw 
recruit, had oo money whatever about 
him, nor even a pocket to contain it 10, 
and fervently protested against this forc- 
ed loan. He accounted for it by suppos- 
ing it carried from the pocket of his com- 
rade, who stood before him in the ranks, 
and who was killed by the same shet. 

The coins, consisting of two five 
franc pieces and a Dutch stiver, were ob- 
viously first struck by the shot, and car- 
ried along by it; for nearly one half of 
their flat surfaces the silver pieces adher- 
ed closely together ; on the other, where 
the ball had struck their edges, the metal 
was flattened out and somewhat hollow- 
ed. In this hollow lay the copper coin, 
in some degree adapted to the shape of 
the depression on the larger pieces. 

I cannot omit here noticing a trait 
strongly illustrative of the mobility of 
mind which characterizes the soldiers, 
and their proneness to superstition and 
belief in omens, which a surgeon ac 
quainted with their character can often 
turn to their benefit. The part of those 
two coins which had been flattened out 
happened to be that on which Napo- 
leon’s head was impressed. From one 
it was nearly effaced ; and on observing 
this circumstance to the patient and his 
companions, an universal burst of joy 
echoed through the ward; the young 
Hanoverian exulted in the share he con- 
ceived he had persona'ly had of contn- 
buting to the downfall of the French 
emperor. His health rapidly improved, 
and I have no doubt that this simple cir- 
cumstance had a good effect upon every 
man who witnessed it. 

THE TIT! APE. 

According to the description of Mr. 
Von Humboldt, the species of ape cal- 
led ‘Titi seems to approach nearer to maa 
in a variety of points than any other ol 
its genus» Its features exactly resemble 
those of a child; they have the same 
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expression of innocence, the same ro- 
guish smile, and the same sudden transi- 
tions from joy to grief. ‘The [nodians as- 
sert that the Titi weeps, in like manner, 
when it is vexed; and this statement 
is perfectly accurate. Whenever it is 
frightened or crossed, its eyes fill with 
tears. The 'Fiti is in constant action ; 
but its motions are as graceful as they 
are rapid: you never find it angry or 
ill-tenapered, but always playing, skip- 
ping about, or catching insects, among 
which it prefers spiders to any vegetable 
food. When any person speaks, it fixes 
Its eyes upon bis mouth, and if it can 
possibly get upon his shoulder, it touches 
his teeth or tongue with its fingers. To 
travellers who collect insects, it 1s partu- 
* cularly dangerous. Let them take what 
care they will of their collections, the 
Titi soon discovers them ; he takes the 
specimens, without pricking his fingers, 
off the pins by which they are fastened, 
and greedily devours them. Such is the 
discrimination of these little apes, that one 
of them could distinguish those plates in 
Cuvier’s Natural History which repre- 
sented insects. At the sight of them, 
though uocoloured, the Titi would im- 
mediately stretch out his little hand, in 
hopes of catching a grasshopper, a wasp, 
or a dragon-fly ; but remained quite in- 
differeat when he was shewn engravings 
of mammalia, birds, and other animals. 


oa 
From the Panorama, April, 1818. 


CHINESE FORMS AND CEREMONIES 
On occasion of the antended presentation of Lerd Am- 
r 


at. 

It is well known that the French au- 
thorities publish before hand, program- 
mas or prospectuses of what public cere- 
monies are to take place, and to this or- 
der the public are expected to conform. 
This waa even observed during the 
bloodiest scenes of the Revolution, and 
insurrectionary movements. The same 


Translation of the Ceremony of Presen- 
tation, as drawn out by the Lepoo. 
Received from Chang-Tanjin, Aug.26, 

1816. ['Tanjin signifies a great man. ] 
Outline of the ceremony to be ob- 

served on the English Ambassador’s pre- 

senting the Peaou-wan, [his Creden- 
tials, or official documents from his so- 
vereign. } 

About three or four o’clock in the 
morning of that day, arrangements shall 
be made for the occasion in the great 
Ktwang-mien-tien, [Palace or Hall of 
Light and Splendour.] Certain bands 
of music shall attend in the Hall. There 
likewise certain Princes and Royal Per- 
sonages shail assemble together with the 
Ambassador and his Suite. Cushions to 
sit on shall be placed in the Palace. 

About five o’clock, his Majesty shall, 
with profound veneration, be requested 
to put on the Dragon Robes—and to 
ascend the Throne in the Palace of 
Light and Splendour. The Princes, the 
Royal Personages, and the attendant 
Officers shall be attired in certaia Court 
Dresses. 

The Great Officers of State who at- 
tend in the Imperial presence, the 
Kings and Dukes who attend on his 
Majesty, shall be arranged in two wings, 
standing. 

The Imperial Body Guard in their 
Leopard-tai dresses shall be drawn up 
1a two wings within the Palace, 

When the Princes, Royal personages, 
and other Officers are arranged, the Band 
shall strike up the Tune Long-Ping, [a 
glorious subjugation, or tranquillity, | 
and the great Officers of State shall, with 
profound veneration, on this conduct His 
Majesty to the Throne: after which the 
music shall stop. 

When the Officers around His Ma- 
jesty’s person have proclaimed the word 
“*Pe-en” [a Whip] the Band shall 
strike up the Tune Che-ping, [a tranquil 


practice obtains in China, the land of and subjugating way,] and the Officer 


ceremony and elzquelle, by ancient pre- 


Soo, with Kwang-hwuy, accompanied 


scription. That composed on occasion of by an Officer of the Le-poo and an Im- 


the intended presentation of Lord Am- 
herst on his late embassy, is too curious 
to be passed over : we therefore present 
it to our readers, who will learn from it, 
authoritatively, what was demanded from 
the representative of their sovereign. 

2A Atneneum. Vol, 3, : 


perial Astronomor, shall conduct the 
English Ambasvador, his Deputies and 
Suite, to present, with profound venera- 
tion, the Peaou-wan. | 
They shall enter at the right hand 
gate, and proceed to the west side of the 
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passage at the foot of the Altar of the 
Moon, withoutside the Palace of Light 
and Splendour. | 

The Crier shall proclaim, “ Be ar- 
ranged !’—The Ambassador and his 
Suite shall arrange themselves in ranks, 
-——The Crier shall proclaim, “ Kneel !” 
—The Ambassador and Suite shall then 
kneel, and the music shall stop. The 
Crier shall- proclaim “ Present the 
Peaou-wan.” The Ambassador shall 
respectfully present it to Ko-lih che-e- 
too, who, having received it, shall ad- 
vance by the middle path to the inside 
of the Palace, where kneeling at Te- 
ping, [on the level ground,] he shall of- 
fer it up to the Officer Mee-gan, who, 
having received it, shall ascead by the 
middle steps to the Imperial presence, 
and kneeling present it to His Majesty. 

After this, the Officer Soo, and the 
others shall conduct the Ambassader 
and Suite through the westera folding 
door to the inside of the Palace, where 
at Te-ping, they shall kneel down, and 
wait till his Imperial Majesty confers 
upon the King of their country a Joo- 
ee.‘ The Officer Meen-gan shall receive 
it, and deliver it to the Ambassador, 
putting authoritatively also such Ques- 
tions as His Majesty may direct. 

These forms being over, Soo shall 
conduct the Ambassador and Suite out 
by the same door at which they entered. 

At the outside of the door, Soo shall 
respectfully take charge of the Joo-ee for 
the Ambassador, and then, as before, 
lead the persons of the Embassy to the 
west side of the Altar of the Moon. The 
Crier shall proclaim, “‘ Be arranged !” 
All the persons shall then arrange them- 
selves, and the music shall strike up.— 
It shall next be proclaimed, “* Advance 
and kneel!” The Crier shall proclaim, 
‘‘ Bow the bead to the ground, and a- 
rise!” The Ambassador ard Suite shall 


Chinese Ceremony of “ Kotow,” &c. 
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then sit down, [Tt does not appear that 
any Chinese were to join in the above 
prostrations,} 

His Majesty shall then have Tea in- 
troduced ;—the Princes, the Ambassa- 
dors and Suite shall kneel, and bow to 
the ground once; after His Majesty bas 
drunk Tea, they shall return to their seats. 

The attending Officers shall then con- 
fer on all who sit in the Palace, Nee 
cha [ Milk-tea,] for which all shall per- 
form the Kotow once. After drinking 
the Tea, they shall also perform it. 

The immediate attenders of His Ma- 
jesty shall then proclaim the word “ Pe- 
en” [certain sentences, | and the Princes, 
the Ambassador and Suite, shall rise up. 

The same words shall next be thrice 
proclaimed below the steps, and the 
Band shall strike up the Tune, He-eo 
ping, (subjugation or tranquillity mani- 
fested,| during which His Majesty shall 
withdraw to the inner apartments, and 
the Music shall stop. | 

The Princes, the Ambassador and 
Suite shall all retire. Soo and Kwang- 
hwu shall lead the Ambassador aod 
Suite to the outside of Tung lo-yuen, 
[the Garden of Social pleasure, | to wait 
for His Majesty’s arrival ; and after he 
has sat down, they shall be conducted 
to the western piazza to see a play, and 
to receive the food and presents to be 
bestowed by His Majesty. 

The banquet and audience of leave 
were directed to be conducted with Ce- 
remonies similar to the above. 


We presume not to determine whe- 
ther this Chinese order might not be done 
into verse with an effect equally good, 
as one that preceded it: of which our 
readers will be pleased to inspect a copy. 
— That was Latinized into Sapphic verse 
by the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Mr. Canning ; and this, in our 


then, looking towards the upper end of judgment, deserves the same immortali- 
the Palace, perform the Ceremony of zation. 


thrice kneeling, and nine times bowin 
the head to the ground. This Ceremony 
being ended, the music shall stop. 

The Princes, and Royal Personages 
who are permitted to sit, shall conduct 
the Ambassador and Suite to a place 
behind the western line of persons, where 
they shall perform once the ceremony of 
kneeling and bowing to the ground, and 


© FREE TRANSLATION OF THE POEM. 


WRITTEN BY THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


And presented Dy his Imperial Majesty to Lord 
Macartney on his Lordship’s * Audience of 
Leave” al the Court of Pekin, only THRER 
DAYS after his arrival there, in quality of 
Ambassador Plenipotentiary from the Courl 
of Great- Britain. 


WHEN a King ora Queen 
Sends a great Mandarin, 
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Aud oar fovtsteol he humbly approaches, 
He must come with prostration 
Qr taste flagejlation 

And mast give us some whiskies and coaches. 


This etiquette settled, 
We're very much mettled 
If he does not produce some repeaters, 
nae lanthorns, and clocks, 
And, tn tiffany smocks, 
Ten ladies of exquisite features. 
Maadarin, you bowed low, 
As Ambassadors do, | 
And you made us some excellent speeches--- 
Great Mandarin, 
We have sent you nankeen, 
And, for rnevelty---made into breeches. 


Now the sage Cuinka-TI 
Has looked into the sky, 
Aad he thinks it will be very wet weather ; 
So my friend and good fellows 
As you brought ao umbrellas, 
You had best get home dry all together. 


If, Great Mandarin, 
You got wet to the skin, 

As you look very sallow and sickly, 
Our prsaicians Cart-Qvuona, 
Thinks you would not live long, 

So advises a change of air quickly. 


These are hints, we cenfess, 

We bad rather seppress, 
As et they’re not diplomatic--- 

But then you'll remember 

Your month called ‘* December,” 
Which we call ** Hum Jang,” is rheumatic. 


The request of your traders, 
Those scurvy invaders, 
Was impudent---and we refuse it--- 
To the King of the Isles 
We dismiss you with smiles, 
And as for the hoax---he’ll excuse it. 


EE 
PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE. 


The great Lord Chatham (when Mr. 
Pitt) speaking one day very much in fa- 
vour of a particular Bill, concluded with 
saying, ‘that he thought so highly of it 
in all points, that he should not desire 
any otherepitaph on his tomb-stone, than 
to be remembered as the author of this 
bill.” The first Lord Holland, speaking 
in reply, began by observing that al- 
thongh he had screwed up his mind to 
the utmost pitch of attention, in order to 
catch what fell from so exalted a charac- 
ter, in aid of his understanding yet he 
was free to confess he could bring no 
single ray of conviction to his mind in 
favour of the Bi!l. As to what the Hon. 
Gentleman says about requiring no other 
epitaph, but that of being the awhor of 
this bilt; 1 should be much amazed at 
it, did I not know from long experience, 
that great men are sometimes the worst 
calculated to decide upon their own cha- 
racters; and indeed I have now a case 


hich occurs to my recollection, and 
which is in point to what I have asserted 
-—it is the case of that celebrated Musi- 
cian, Corellii— When this great compo- 
ser was dying (though he had previous- 
ly established bis fame in a number of 
beautiful, dignified compositions), 60 
prejudiced was he to one particular trifle, 
the mere eccentricity of a fanciful mo- 
ment, that he said he desired no other 
memorial of his musical talents to be en+ 
graved on his tomb, than . 

‘ Here lies the author of Corelli’s Jig.” 
SINGULAR ADVICE. 

A Greenlander was driving a merchant 
in a sledge across the sea upon the ice : 
a storm broke it in pieces. In such cases 
they save themselves by leaping from one 
piece to another ; but as the Kuropeans 
are incapable to leap in this manner, the 
driver said coolly, ‘You are not to be 
saved, but you have pencil and paper in 
your book; write’ here upon my back 
that you are drowned, otherwise your 
people may think I killed you.’ The 
merchant begged him not to forsake him. 
‘Well,’ said the Greenlander, ‘if you 
die I can die likewise!’ He staid with 
him and saved him. 


_Giiii== 

From the New Monthly Magezine, April 1818. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECT OF 

GREEN TEA, BY ED. PERCIVAL, M. B. 

The familiar use of tea as an article of 
diet has lulled any observations which 
might have been made with respect to 
its medicinal or deleterious effects on the 
animal economy. 

From some cases occurring in illustra- 
tion, I infer that tea is possessed of se- 
dative effects to a great degree, when us- 
ed in excess: a fact which is confirmed 
by ample evidence. Itis remarkable that 
this powerful plant has seldom been as- 
ed medicinally, and what is more so 1s, 
that other vegetables, possessing similar 
properties, should prove offensive, while 
this is highly grateful. 

Dr. Darwin used to recommend cold 
tea as a grateful thing to febrile patients ; 
the good effects of which, tn certain cir- 
cumstances, I can fully attest. 

Green tea may prove very beneficial 
in the higher degrees of fever, especially 
pulmonary consumption, where, as the 
quantity of fluid daily drunk is consider- 
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able, the tea may be diluted to that state 
which is found most palatable. 

As a sedative, it may be compared in 
its effects to foxglove; in allaying ner- 
vous irritability, to henbane, hemlock, 
and opium. It will also be found an use- 
ful auxiliary to those drugs in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary consumption. It is 
also found to obviate the nausea and 
restlessness so frequently caused by fox- 
glove and opium, whereby the repose 
so earnestly desired is frustrated. 

Its diuretic qualities in fever are pecu- 
larly beneficial. Where the symptoms 
are high, it is desirable to use a fluid 
which shali find a ready passage through 
the excretories; and for this purpose 
nothing is of greater service than tea, 

In hydropic disease, I can speak with 
confidence of its diuretic properties, 
(when liberally used,) which are much 
increased by the addition of a little juni- 
per; with this fact drunkards are ac- 
quainted, who make use of green tea 
punch to obviate the plethora attendant 
on their excesses, 

In hemorrhagic complaint T should 
consider its narcotic qualities to be bene- 
ficial. 

T’ea also very commonly restores re- 
gularity to a pulse which is habitually or 
frequently irregular; but the reverse of 
this is sometimes, though rarely, observ- 
ed. This is mentioned in order to obvi- 
ate any objection to its use in hydrotho- 
rax or organic disease of the heart or its 
membrane, when this beverage may be 
safely, though cautiously used. 

The good effects of brandy and opium 
in an over-dose of green tea, suggested 
to me the idea of using it as a remedy 
against opium. A very delicate lady once 
swallowed, by mistake, two ounces of 
camphorated tincture of opium. I saw 
her in about three hours, when she was 
so drowsy as scarcely to be roused by 
any effort. I got her in an erect posture, 
and fomented her legs. With great dif- 
ficulty she swallowed a cup of strong 
green tea, which soon proved emetic, 
She drank some more in a weaker state, 


Green Tea—Anecdote of the present King of Sweden, [vor 


mischief from the accident. I mention 
these facts rather as hints than as afford- 
ing any solid evidence for relying upon 
green tea as a remedy in cases of a more 
alarmiog nature. . 4 


Ce Ee 
From the Panorama, April 1818. 


ANECDOTE OF BERNADOTTE. 


Among the wounded prisoners (taken 
in a sortie from the fortress of Cuddalore) 
was a young French sergeant, who so 
particularly attracted the notice of Col. 
Wangenheim, commandant of the Han- 
overian troops in the English service, by 
his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man te be 
conveyed to his own tent, where be was 
treated with attention and kindness uot 
his recovery and release. Many years 
afterwards, when the French army, 
under Bernadotte, entered Hanover, 
General Wangenheim, among others, 
attended the levee of the conqueror. 
‘You have served a great deal,’ said 
Bernadotte, on his being presented, ‘and, 
as I understand, in India?’ ‘I have 
served there.’ ‘At Cuddalore? ‘It 
was there.’ ‘ Have you any recollection 
of a wounded sergeant whom you took 
under your protection in the course of 
that service?’ The circumstance was 
not immediately present to the General's 
mind; but on recollection he resumed, 
‘ I do indeed remember the circumstance, 
and a very fine young mao he was; I 
have entirely lost sight of him ever since, 
but it would give me much pleasure to 
hear of his welfare.’ ‘That young ser- 
geant,’ said Bernadotte, ‘was the persona 
who has now the honour of addressing 
you; who is happy in this pubhe op- 
portunity of acknowledging the obliga- 
tion, and will omit no means within bis 
power of testifying his gratitude to Gen- 
eral Wangenheim.’ 

DOMESTICATED SEAL. 

A gentleman near Burntisland has 
completely succeeded in taming one of 
these animals, Its singularities daily con- 
tinue to attract the curiosity of strangers. 
It appears to possess all the sagacity of 


and was soon perfectly recovered. Not the dog, lives in its master’s house, and 
having swallowed more than four grains eats from his hand. He usually takes it 
of opium no permanent ill effects could away with him in his fishing excursions, 
be expected. But I did not discover in upon which occasion it affords no small 
the course of the disorder under which entertainment. When thrown into the 

‘hen laboured eyen any temporary water, it will, follow for miles the track 
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ofa boat, and although thrust back by 
the oars, it never relinquishes its purpose. 
Indeed, it struggles so bard to regain its 
seat, that one would imagine its fondness 
for its master had entirely overcome the 
natural predilection for its native element. 

sniecees 
CHINESE GENEROSITY. 

About three years ago, at a public 
dinner, given by some East India own- 
ers, the conversation turned on the dis- 
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merchant called on one of the gentlemen 
of the factory who was about to return 
to Europe, and addressed him in the tol- 
lowing manner :—‘* Poor Mr. Ander- 
son dead ; I very sorry ; he good man ; 
he friend; and he leave two childs; 
they poor; they have nothing; they 
childs of my friend ; you take this for 
them ; tell them Chinaman friend send 
it:” and he put in the gentleman's hand 
a sun of money for Mr. Anderson’s 


honesty and immorality of the Chinese, children, amounting to several hundred 
and many stories were told in proof of pounds. We have only to add, that the 
ut. The late Mr. John Locke, of Wal- story made a strong impression on ali 
thamstow, observed how very unjust it present, and Mr. Locke, in relating it, 
Was to stigmatise a whole nation for the was so much affected, that his eyes hii- 
vices of a few; that it was true, rogues led and his voice thickened. 
were to be found among Chinese as well 
as among other nations; but (added be) 
I have known characters among them 
who were an honour to human nature ; 
for instance, there was Sha-king-qua, 
the Hong merchant, who behaved in so 
generous a manner to poor Anderson. 
The story seemed to be familiar to ma- 
ny of the gentlemen present, but as others 
did not know it, Mr. Locke was requeste 
ed to relate the circumstance, which he 
did nearly in the following words :— 
“The Hong merchant had known Mr. 
Anderson intimately, and had large 
transactions with bim. Mr. Anderson 
met with heavy losses, became insolvent, 
and at the time of his failure, owed 
bis Chinese friend upwards of 80,000 
dollars, Mr. Anderson wished to come 
to England in the hope of being able to 
Tetrieve bis affairs; he called on the 
Hong merchant, and in the utmost dis- 
tress explained his situation, his wishes, 
and his hopes. The Chinese listened ANECDOTE OF AN ANCIENT BANNERET. 
with anxious attention, and having heard Sir Robert de Shurland was created 
his story, thus addressed him: My a Knigtit Banneret by Edward I. for his 
friend Anderson you have been very valour at the siege of Caerlavoroc Cas- 
unfortunate: you lose all: you go to tle. His death has in it something re- 
England: if you more tortunate there markable. Having a quarrel with a 
you come back and pay; but, that you priest, he buried the father alive. The 
no forget Chinaman friend, you take King happened then to heat anchor un- 
this, and when you look on this, you der the Isle of Sheepey, and Sir Mobert 
will remember Sha-king-qua :” in saying swam on his horse to the royal vessel, 
these words, he pulled out a valuable obtained his pardon, and swam back to 
gold watch, and gave it him. Anderson shore on his trusty steed. A witch pre- 
took leave of his friend: but he did not dicted that he would owe his death to 
live to retrieve his affairs, or to return to that horse; but Sir Robert, who fancied, 
China. When the account of his death, presumptuously, that he was the arbiter 
and of the distress in which he had left of his own destiny, drew his sword, and 
his family, reached Canton, the Hong stabbed> ‘his’ faithful preserver to the 


eo 
ARABIAN HORSES. 


M. Rosetti, Austrian Consul-General 
in Egypt, has communicated, in the 
** Mines of the East,” some interesting 
account of the races of Arabian horses, 
of which there are five: the noblest 1s 
the Saklavi, which are distinguished by 
their long necks and fine eyes. The tnbe 
of Rowalla has the most beautiful, and 
the greatest number of horses. Among 
the colours an Arabian writer mentions 
green ; it appears however from the con- 
text, that itis the colour which we call 
fallow. The author affirms, what be has 
himself witnessed, that the animals per- 
ceive when they are to be sold, and will 
not permit the buyer to come near them, 
till the seller has formally delivered them 
up, with a little bread and salt. 


——n ee 
From La Belle Assemblee, March 1818. 
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heart. Long after, passing by the spot, Poet’s express meaning, I shall esteem it 
he saw its bones bleaching on the ground: a particular favour. Joun Wess. 


siniling with contempt, he gave the skull 
a kick ; the bone wounded his foot, a 
mortification ensued,and caused his death. 


Havershill, March 11, 1818. 


From the Literary Panorama, April, 1316. 
ANIMAL FLOWER. | 


ANECDOTE OF INCLEDON. The inhabitants of St. Lucia have dis- 
Tocledon having once given offence, covered a most singular plant. In a 
unintentionally, to a very hot-headed cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a large 
testy gentleman, the latter insisted on the bason, from twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
actor's giving him sutisfaction : on which the water of which is very brackish, and 
Jocledon immediately began singing the bottom composed of rocks. From 


Black-Eyed Susan ; observing, at the 
conclusion, “ There, Sir, | am sure you 
cannot be dissatisfied at what has given 
general satisfaction ! 
| ies 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

QUERIES. 


Tt is said an ash twig will indicate that 
water isin its vicinity. In what way 
does it do so? and what is the appear- 
ance it assumes ? 

It is asserted that all trees, particularly 
vines, grow best from seeds, but if culti- 
vated from cuttings they die at the same 
time with the parent stock? Is this the 
fact or not ? 

I have heard that treacle is the best 
application for scalds and burns, whether 
the skin is broken or not, and never fails 
to effect a cure. It may be applied on 
rag or paper, or without, and should be 
renewed as it dries. Having never for- 
tunately had occasion to try its efficacy, 
I cannot speak from my own experience ; 
but simple remedies are frequently of 
greatservice, ‘Though this has probably 
been long known, I will not apologise 
for mentioning it. Iam, your constant 
reader. B.S. L. 

ce mgaremass 

YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir---T have frequently perused Y oung’s 
* Night Thoughts” with pleasure, and I 
trust with improvement. One passage 
in this celebrated poem has always ap- 
peared to me to be inexplicable : I have 
often solicited an explanation of a learn- 

ed friend, but never received any. 

It is as follows— 

** Our natare such---ill choice ensures ill fate; 


And hell lad been, though there had been no 
God.” Nrest 9th. 


If any of your ingenious Correspon- 


these, at all times, proceed certain sub- 
stances, which present, at first sight, beau- 
tiful flowers, of a bright shining colour, 
and pretty nearly resembling our mari- 
golds—only that their tint is more live- 
ly. ‘These seeming flowers, on the ap- 
proach of a hand or instrument, retire, 
like a snail, out of sight. On examining 
their substance closely, there appear, in 
the middle of the disk, four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spiders’ legs, which 
move round a kind of petals with a pret- 
ty brisk and spontaneous motion. These 
legs have pincers to seize their prey ; 
and, upon seizing it, the yellow petals 
close, so that it cannot escape. Under 
this exterior of a flower is a brown stalk, 
of the bigness of a raven’s quill, and 
which appears to be the body of some 
animal, It is probable that this strange 
creature lives on the spawn of fish, and 
the marine insects thrown by the sea into 
the bason. 

It appears to be of the Polypus kind ; 
whoever has examined the Polypi of our 
ponds, and other fresh waters, will recol- 
lect the same actions, the same disposi- 
tions, and much of the same form, 
though on a much smaller scale of di- 
mensions. 

From the Gentleman's Megazine, March, 1818. 

BANNS OF MARRIAGE. 

A Deacon, having been called upon 
to solemnize the marriage between a 
couple whose banns had been published 
full two years before, at first hesitated, 
under the supposition, that in such a case 
there might be some restriction ; but, 
finding none, either in the Canons or 
Rubrick, complied with the request.— 
He asks, “ Does no length of time, or 
circumstance, such as the parties having 
in the interim resided out of the perish, 


deuts will indulge me with the reverend nullify, banvs bace published ?” 


VoL. 3. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


i ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine, April 1818. 


JACQUES LOUIS DAVID. 


r pus eminent painter, whom public 
-“ opinion has placed at the head of 
the present French school, has reflected 
not lesg disgrace upon his name by his 
political sentiments and conduct, than 
credit by his professional talents. In 
1792 he was an elector of Paris, after- 
wards a deputy to the National Con- 
vention, and a member of the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety ; and during the 
tein of terror one of the warmest friends 
of Robespierre. He voted for the death 
of Louis X V1. without appeal or delay. 
On the 25th of September, 1790, he 
presented to the National Assembly a 
picture representing the king entering 
that assembly on the 4th of February. 
He also na large picture represent- 
ing the taking of the oath in the tennis- 
court in 1780; from the windows of 
the edifice was seen the palace of Ver- 
sailles, covered with clouds, whence is- 
sued prophetic lightnings. ‘This pic- 
ture was never finished. 

On the 28th of March, 1793, M. 
David presented to the National Con- 
vention a picture of Michel Lepelletier 
upon his death bed. The bloody wea- 
pon was still upon his wound and pier- 
ced through a paper, upon which were 
inscribed these words: I vote for the 
death of the tyrant, ‘ Citizens,” cried 
David, addressing the assembly, and at 
the same time drawing a curtain which 


was hung before the picture, ‘ each of faithful friend. 


us is responsible to our country for the 
talents which Nature has bestowed on 
him ; if the form be different, the end 
ought to be the sume withall. The 
genuine patriot ought eagerly to seize all 
possible means of enlightening his fel- 
low-citizens, aod of incessantly exhibit- 
ing to their view the sublime traits of 
heroism and virtue. Such is the object 
at which I have aimed, in the homage 
that I offer at this moment to the Con- 
vention, of a picture representing Michel 
basely assassinated for having voted for 
the death of the tyrant. Occasions are 
never waating to great souls: if ever, 


for example, an ainbitious man were (o 
talk to you of a dictator, a tribute, a di- 
rector, or were to attempt to usurp the 
least portion of the sovereignty of the 
people, or if a coward were to propose 
a king to you—fight or die, like Michel 
Lepelletier, rather than consent to it.” 

David was intimately connected with 
Marat, and was one of his habitual as- 
sociates : he himself proclaimed this in- 
timacy before the Convention, when ont 
Guillerau'd came, at the lead of a depu- 
tation of the section of the Posts, to de- 
mand vengeance for the death of thar 
monster, ‘ Where art thou, David ?” 
exclaimed the spokesman of the section ; 
‘“‘ thou hast transmitted to posterity the 
image of Lepelletier dying for his coun- 
try ; thou hast yet another picture to 
paint !”—~* And I will paint it !”—cried 
David {rom his place. When Guilie- 
rauld had finished, David, with tears in 
his eyes, said that his friend had long 
been afflicted with a kind of leprosy, 
produced by the agitation of his blood. 
“IT was almost always with him,” ad- 
ded he ; “ but unfortunately it was de- 
creed that I should be absent when he 
received the fatal blow.” He afterwards 
claimed the honours of the Pantheon 
for Marat. ‘ Citizens,” said he, * the 
people demanded bavk their friend ; their 
lamentations provoked my art; they de- 
sired to behold again the features of their 
David, cried they, seize 
thy pencil, revenge our friend, revenve 
Marat ; let his vanquished enemies once 
more turn pale on beholding his disfig - 
ured visage,  Hlasten hither all—the 
mether, the widow, orphan, the oppres- 
sed soldier—all ye whom he has detend- 
ed at the peril of bis life, approach and 
contemplate your friend. And thou, 
Marat, from the recesses of the tomb, 
thine ashes will rejoice ; thon wilt no 
longer regret thy mortal remains !” 

The picture which he painted in con- 
sequence was of large dimensions. He 
represented Marat, at the moment of 
being stabbed witha dagger, in the bath, 
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and the blood streaming from his wound, 
The portrait was a Aorrible likeness ; aod 
perhaps in regard to resemblance one of 
the master-pieces of this painter, who, ia 
the opinion of connoisseurs, is far less 
skilful in this thaa io the other depart- 
ments of art. ‘This portrait was exhib- 
ited for some days, beside that of Lepel- 
letier, in the court-yard of the Louvre, 
where two altars were erected before 
them. Both were afterwards removed 
to the hall ia which the Convention met, 
where that of Marat continued till his 
remains were turned out of the Panthe- 
on, What afterwards became of it is 
not known, 

In January, 1794, David was presi- 
dent of the Convention. On the 9th 
‘Thermidor, at the moment of Robe- 
~pierre’s defeat by the Convention, the 
nainter turned towards the deputy for 
Arras, and, in allusion to the death of 
Socrates, the subject of one of his finest 
pieces, declared that “he would drink 
the hemlock with him.” This attach- 
ment to Robespierre exasperated all the 
enemies of the tyrant against David ; 
they caused him to be immediately ar- 
rested and conveyed to the prison of the 
Luxembourg, which was full of prison- 
ers, almost all of whom were royalists.— 
When David, the painter, was announ- 
ced, there was heard a murmur of disap- 
probation, by which he was much mor- 
tified. “ T see clearly,” said he, ‘ by 
the manner in which I am received, that 
there are no republicans here.” He was 
answered by shouts of langhter and sar- 
castic observations which so affected him, 
that he chose rather to be shut up in a 
room by himself, than to have the liber- 
ty of walking in the galleries and corri- 
dors with the other prisoners, who were 
disposed to torment in all possible ways. 
He applied to be kept under arrest at his 
own house, that he might finish a picture 
on which he was engaged. His pupils, 
supported by Chenier and Bailleul, pro- 
cured his liberation by virtue of a decree 
of the 27ta December, purporting that 
there was no occasion to investigate his 
conduct. But after the insurrection of 
the Ist Prairial (May 20, 1795) he was 
coinprehended in a decree of accusation 
as a terrorist, and again confined in the 
Yuxembourg. Here he remained till 

2ist of August; when he obtained 
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permission to remain in his own house 
under a guard, which he did till the am- 
nesty of the 4th Brumaire. 

As a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, David has been charged 
with the greatest cruelties. It was in 
this quality that, some days before the 
trial of the queen, he was commissioned 
to repair to the prison of the Temple, 
and to extort, either by artifice or threats, 
declarations not. less odious than false, 
from the children of that unfortunate 
princess, Mercier relates, in bis Nou- 
veuu Paris, that he one day exclaimed 
to his section: “ You might fire with 
grape upon the artists and not be afraid 
of killing a single patriot.” — 

Though a great painter, David 1s a 
man of very little information or native 
genius. . A tumour upon the cheek 
gives him a frightful look and affects his 
speech. 

His equestrian portrait of Buonaparte, 
painted for the Hotel des Invalides, 1s 
beneath his reputation. ‘The execution 
of his pictures is remarkably pure ; his 
colours are skilfully distributed, and the 
mechanical part of the art is carried by 
him to the highest degree of perfection , 
but the composition is heavy or gigantic, 
and the spectator feels that cold cortect- 
ness is obtained at the expense of ge- 
nius. 

The innovation which he ventured to 
make, by exhibiting at his house for 
money his picture of the Sabines, drew 
upon him the charge of avarice. This 
exhibition, which was opened in 1800, 
lasted five years. It was on occasion of 
this picture, which is the more pleasing 
as the composition is more elegant than 
in many of his productions, that be 
sought to justify the nudity of his heroes. 
Tatius and Romulus, by alleging, that 
Achilles at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Perseus before Andromeda, and even 
Hippolytus in the presence of Phzdra, 
are naked inthe antique. In his picture 
of Thermopylae, exhibited in lke man- 
ner in his painting-room in 1814 and 
1815, the nudity of the figures is ren- 
dered still more striking by more vigor- 
ous colouring; and yet females were 
seen sitting whole hours before this pic: 
ture, with their eyes fixed on the hand- 
some Leonidas and the young Spartans 
completely naked ! 


vor. 3.] Illustration of obscure Ceremonies, remarkable Events, &c. 


David has often been heard to inveigh 
against Rubens, and to declare that the 
flesh of that painter was putrid flesh. 
Most of his disciples have imbibed the 
same notion ; but it is very certain that 
the flesh in his figures may be charged 
with the contrary defect. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that David is now 
the first painter of the French school ; 
and this consideration has often con- 
tributed to obtain pardon for his politic- 
al conduct. 

In 1804 he was directed to make a 
drawing of the coronation of Buona- 
parte, and paid a visit to Pope Pius VII. 
for that purpose: he afterwards execut- 
ed a picture of it upon a very extensive 
scale. These performances procured 
him the title of first painter to the em- 
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peror. In 1809, with a view to merit 
the favours heaped upon him by the im- 
perial government, he painted the dis- 
tribution of the eagles in the Champ 
de Mars. On the re-appearance of 
Buonaparte in 1815, David was ap- 

ointed commandant of the Legion of 
Hasour. of which he had long been an 
officer. Napoleon went in person to 
visit him in his painting-room, and there 
conversed with him in the most familiar 
manner. On the return of the King, 
the law against regicides obliged David 
to expatriate himself, and he proceeded 
through Switzerland to Italy. He ceas- 
ed at the same time to be a member of 
the Institute, to which he had belonged 
ever since its establishment. Generals 
Jeanin and Meunier are his sons-in-law. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror JUNE. 


== 


'From Time’s Telescope, May 1818. 


é he IS month is clothed by Peacham 
(p. 419) ‘in a mantle of dark 
grasse green, upon his head a garland of 
bents, king-cups, and maidens’ hair; in 
his left hand an angle [eagle ?] in his 
right, the sign Cancer ; upon his arm, a 
basket ef the fruits of his season.’ The 
Saxons called June ‘weyd-monat, be- 
cause their beasts did then weyd in the 
meddowes, that is to say, goe to feed 
there, and hereof a meddow is also in 
the Teulonicke called a weyd; and of 
weyd we yet retaine our word wade, 
which we understand of going thorow 
watry places, such as meddowes are 
wont to be.” (Verstegan, p. 61.) 


© Jane! prime season of the annual round, 

Thy gifts with rich variety abound ; 
Though bot thy suns—thy luscious fruits mature ; 
Though load thy thunders—coolness they procure ; 
Pleasing thy twilight to the studious muse, 

Thy evening coolness, and thy morning dews. 


KICOMEDE, JUNE 1, 


Nicomede was a pupil of St. Peter, 
and was discovered to be a Christian by 
his burying Felicula, a martyr, in a very 
honourable manner. He was beaten to 
death with leaden plummets, on account 
of his religion, in the reign of Domitian. 

(3B Arpeneum. Vol. 3. 


CAROLINE SYMMONS DIED, ZT. 14. 
JUNE 1, 1803. 


This amiable young lady, when she 
was only eleven years old, displayed an 
astonishing brilliancy of invention and 
harmony of numbers, and may be fairly 
classed among the prodigies of early ge- 
nius. The following beautiful lines al- 
most prophetic of her own melancholy 
fate, were written in her eleventh year : 


OW A BLIGHTED ROSE-BUD. 


Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And nature hailed the infant queen of May ; 
Scarce saw the opening bloom the sun’s broad ray, 

And to the air its tender fragrance threw ; 
When the north-wind enamoured of thee grew, 

Aud by his cold rude kiss thy eharms decay ¢ 
Now drops thy head, now fades thy blushing hue, 

No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 

So blooms a maid, her guardian’s health and joy ; 

Her mind arrayed in innocency's vest, 

When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 

Death clasps her vigour to his iron breast. 
She fades: the parent, sister, friend dupiore 
The charms and budding virtues pow no more. 


SAINT BONIFACR, JUNE 5. 
Boniface was a Saxon presbyter, bora 
in England, and at first called Wintrid. 


He was sent as a missionary by Pope 
Gregory IJ. into Germany, where be 
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6 
made so many converts, that he was dis- 
tinguished by the title of the Germun 
Apostle, 
Mentz in the year 145. Boniface was 
one of the first priests of his day, and was 
also a great admirer of the Venerable 
Bede. He was murdered ina barbarous 
manner by the populace near Utrecht, 
while preaching the Christian religion. 


ST. BARNABAS, JUNE 11. 


Our saint’s proper name was Joses ; 
he was descended of the tribe of Levi, 
and born at Cyprus. His parents being 
nch, had him educated at Jerusalem, 
under the care of Gamaliel, a learned 
Jew; and, after his conversion, he 
preached the Gospel with Paul, in vari- 
Ous countries, for fourteen years, Bur- 
nabas suffered martyrdom at Salamis, in 
his native island ;—being shat up all 
night in the synagogue by some Jews, 
he was, the next morning, cruelly tor- 
tured, and afterwards stoned to death. 
The Epistle which he wrote is consider- 
ed genuine, though not admitted into the 
canon of the church. In the abbey 
churchyard at Giastonbury, there was 
formerly a miraculous walnut-tree, which 
never budded till St. Barnabas’s day ; 
this curiosity was much sought after by 
Queen Anne, King James, and many of 
the nobility. A walnut tree of the com- 
non sort How occupies its place. 


SAINT ALBAN, JUNE 17, 


St. Atban, the first Christian martyr 
in this island, suffered in 303. He was 
converted to Christianity by Amphialus, 
a priest at Caerleon in Monmouthshire, 
who, flying froin persecution, was hospi- 
tably entertained by St. Alban, at Veru- 
Jam, in Hertfordshire, now called, from 
him, St. Albans, Amphialus being 
closely pursued, made his escape, dres- 
sed in St. Aiban's clothes. This, how- 
ever, being soon discovered, exposed St. 
Alban to the fury of the Pagans; and 
our saint refusing to perform the sacri- 
fice to their gods, was first miserably 
turtured, and thea put to death. 


BATTLE OF MORAT, JUNE 22, 11476. 


Not far from Morat, a considerable 
town of Switzerland, a celebrated battle 
was foucht, in which the heroic Swiss 
“varly destroyed the entire army of 


.s the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 


% 
Obscure Ceremonies, 


Suints’ Days, 8c. [vor 3 


On the high road, there was formerly a 
chapel filled with the bones of the Bur- 


He was created Bishop of gundian soldiers, who were slain at the 


siege of the town and in the battle. Lord 
Byron, who visited this spot in 1816, 
observes, * The chapel is dlesteoved: and 
the pyramid of bones diminished to a 
smal] number by the Burgundian legion 
in the service of France, who anxiously 
effaced this record of their ancestors’ less 
successful invasions. A few stil remain, 
notwithstanding the pains taken by the 
Bargundians forages (all who passed that 
way removing a bone to their own coun- 
try), and the less justifiable larcenies of 
the Swiss postillions, who carry them off 
to sell for knife-handles, a purpose for 
which the whiteness imbibed by the 
bleaching of years had rendered them in 
great request. Of these relics I ventured 
to bring away as much as may have made 
the quarter of a hero; for which the sole 
excuse is, that, if I had not, the next 
passer-by might have perverted them to 
worse uses than the careful preservation 
which I intend for them.’ 


SAINT JOHN TIE BAPTIST, AND MIDSUM- 
MER DAY, JUNE 24. 


' The nativity of St. John the Baptist 
is celebrated by the Christian church on 
this day, because he was the Forerunner 
of our Lord, and, by preaching the 
doctrine of repentance, prepared the way 
for the Gospel, His birth was foretoid 
by an angel ; and his peculiar office of 
Harbinger of Christ was predicted by 
the prophets. He pasaed an ascetic lile, 
and, until the tine of his preaching, re- 
tired into a wilderness, subsisting upon 
locusts and wild honey ; his apparel was 
suitable to his hermitical life, being only 
a rouch garment of camel’s bair, tied 
with a leathern girdle. He was imprison- 
ed by Herod for preaching against bis 
marriage with his brother's wife, and 
was afterwards beheaded by the arts of 
that enraged woman, This testival is first 
noticed by Maximus ‘Tauricensis, whe 
lived about the year 400. 

On the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
commonly called Midsummer Eve (ob- 
serves. Mr. Bourne), it is usual in most 
country places, and also here and there 
in founs .and cities, for both old and 
young to meet together, and be merry 0- 
ver a large fize, which is made ia the 


ee 
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open street. Over this they frequently 
leap and play at various games, such as 
ranniog, wrestling, dancing, &c. But this 
is generally the exercise of the younger 
sort; as the old ones, for the most part 
sit down as spectators, and enjoy them- 
selves over their bottle. And thus they 
spend thetime till midnight, and some- 
times till cock-crow. 

Stow, in hie Survey of London, tells 
us ‘that on the Vigil of St. John Bap- 
tist every man’s door being shadowed 
with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s 
wort, orpin, white lilies, and such like, 
garished upon with garlands of beauti- 
ful flowers, had also lamps of glass, with 
oil burning if them all the night: some 
bung out branches of iron, curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps 
lighted at once.” He mentions also the 
bone-fires in the streets, every man _be- 
stowing wood or labour towards them. 

Some Midsummer-eve rites are thus 


noticed by Gay, in his Fourth Pastoral: 


At eve last Midsummer no sleep I sought 

Bat to the field a bag of hemp-seed brought 3 

I scattered round the seed on every side, 

And three times, in a trembling accent, eried ;— 
* This Aemp-seed with my virgin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow.’ 

I serait looked back, and, ifmy eyes speak truth, 
With his keen scythe behind me came the youth. 


In the Connoisseur, No. 56, other eu- 
rious ceremonies are noticed. ‘I and my 
two sisters tried the dumb-cake together: 
you must know, two must make it, two 
bake it, two break it, and the third put 
it under each of their pillows, (but you 
Toust not speak a word all the time,) and 
then you will dream of the man you are 
to have. This we did: and to be sure I 
did nothing all night but dream of Mr, 
Blossom. I likewise stuck up two Mid- 
summer Men, one for myself, and one 
for him. Now, if his had died away, we 
should never have come together, but I 
assure you his blowed and turned to 
mine. Our maid Betty tells me, that 
if I go backwards, without speaking a 
word, into the garden upon Midsuinmer 
Eve, and gather a rose, aud keep it in a 
clean sheet of paper, without looking at 
ie tall Christmas Day, it will be as 
fresh as in June; and if Ethen stick it 
in my bosom, he that is to be my hus- 
band will come and take it out.” Grose 
observes ‘any unmarcied woman fast- 


i ; : 
John the Baptist—Midsummer Eve. 
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ing on Midsummer Eve, and at midnight 
laying a clean cloth, with bread, cheese, 
and ale, and sitting down as if going to 
eat, the street door being left open, the 
person whom she is afterwards to marry 
will come into the room and drink to her 
by bowing ; and after filling the glass 
will leave it on the table, and, making 
another bow retire.’ 

The subsequent extract from the an- 
tient’ Calender of the Romish church, 
will show the ceremonies observed at 
Rome on the eve and day of St. Joha 
the Baptist :— : 

‘93. The Vigil of the Nativity of John the 
Baptist. 

Spices are given at Vespers. 

ires ase lighted up. 
A girl with a little drum that proclaims the 
tg e 

Save ace dressed in girls’ clotbes. 

Carols to the liberal; Luprecations against the 
avaritious. 

Waters are swum in during the nigbt, and are 
brought in vessels that hang for purposes 
of divination. 

Fern in great estimation with the valgar, on 
account of its seed. ; 

Herbs of different kinds are sought, with ma-, 
ny ceremonies. 

Girls Thistle is gathered, and an hundred cros- 
ses by the same.’ ; 

‘94, The nativity of John the Baptist. Dew 
and new Leaves iu estimation, 

The vulgar Solstice.’ 

According to Grose, any person fast- 
ing on Midsummer Eve, and situng in 
the church porch, will, at midnight, see 
spirits of the persons of that parish who 
will die that year, come and knock at the 
church door, in the order and succession 
in which they will die. One of these 
watchers (there being several in compa- 
ny) fell into a sound sleep so that he 
could not be waked. While in this state, 
his ghost, or spirit, was seen by the rest 
of his corapanions knocking at the church 
door. This circumstance is noticed in the 


elegant poem of the ‘ Cottage Girl.’ 


Now to relieve her growing fear, 

That feels the haunted moment near 

When ghosts in chains the charchyard walk, 
She tries to steal the time by talk. 

But herk! the church-clock swings around, 
With a dead pause, each sullen sound, 

And tells the midnight hour is come, 

That wraps the groves in spectred gloom ! 


On the subject of gathering the Rose 
on Midsummer Eve, we have also the 
following lines : 


The Moss-rose that, at fall of dew, 
Kre Eve its duskier cartain drew) 
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Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem; 

And, guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover's care 

She bids it, for her shepherd's sake, 
Await the new-year’s frolic wake 
When, faded, in its altered hue 

She reads—the rustic is untrue! 
But, ifit leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sick’ning hopes no longer faint 3 
The Rose upon her busom worn, 
She meets him at the peep of morn. 


With these on the sowing of hemp: 


To issue from beneath the thatch, 

With trembling hand she lifts the latch, 
And steps, as creaks the feeble door, 
With cautious feet, the threshold o’er ; 
Lest, stumbling on the horseshoe dim, 
Dire spells unsinew ev'ry limb. 

Lo! shuddering at the solemn deed, 

She scatters round the magic seed, 

And thrice repeats, ‘ The seed I sow, 

My true-love’s scythe the crop shal] mow. 
Straight, as her frame fresh horrors freeze, 
Her true-love with his scythe she sees. 


Plagiarisms of Lord Byren. 
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And next, she secks the yew-tree shade, 
Where he who died for love is laid ; 
There binds upon the verdant sod 


By many a mooniight fairy trod, 

The cowslip and the lily-wreath 

She wove her hawthorn hedge beneath : 
And whispering, * Ah! may Colin prove 
Asconstant as thou wasttolove! — 
Kisses, with pale lip full ofdread, 

The turf that hides his clay-cold head ! 


SAINT PETER, JUNE 29. 


Peter’s original name, Simon, was not 
abolished by Christ, but that of Cephas 
was added to it, which in Syriac, the 
vulgar language of the Jews, signifies a 
stone or rock ; hence the Greek Méspes, 
and our Peter. ‘The apostle’s father was 
Jonah, probably a fisherman of Bethsai- 
da. His brother Andrew, being first 
converted, was said to be an instrument 
of Peter’s conversion, John i. 40, 41. 


PLAGIARISMS OF LORD BYRON. 


Mr. Ursan, 

HE writings of Lord Byron have 
-™ obtained for their author a pre- 
eminence of reputation, the justice of 
which not even the jealousy of rival 
bards has presumed to question. Re- 
viewers of different parties, so often 
biassed, in other cases, by political 
opinion, have all conspired to eulogize 
him as the first of living Poets. In his 
works, however, (generally the produc- 
tions of haste) several plagiarism may be 
found, .of which, no doubt, the author 
Was unconscious—but what person in 
these modern days can say any thing 
which was never said betore? To 
Point out all that he has borrowed from 
others, in his various writings, would be 
difficult and tedious; let us examine 
Lara, one of his most nervous pieces. 

The following description ia Canto 
I. line 155: 
“ It was the night, and Lara’s glassy stream 

The stars are studding, cach with imag’d beam : 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away ; 
Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky ;” 


was probably suggested by these lines 
of Parnell: 


“ How deep yon azure dyes the sky ! 
Where orbs of gold unnumber‘d lie ; 
The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe, 
The lake isamooth and clear beneath, 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1818, 


Where once again the spangied show 
below.” 
Descends to meet our eyes " Nights Oe ie 
At the beginning of Canto II. is this 


reflection : 


** Man has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little but his last; 

But mighty Nature bounds us from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream, 
Immortal man! behold her glories shine, 

And cry exultingly, “they are thine !” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may sce, 
A morrow comes when they are not for thec ; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bicr, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear : 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all." 


In one of Pope’s Letters to Steele ig 
the same train of thoughtas in the above 
passage. He says, 


“* When I reflect whatan inconsiderate lit- 
tle atom every single man is, with respect to 
the whole creation, methinks ’tisa shame to 
be concerned at the removal of such a trivial 
animalas Lam. The morning after my exit, 
the san will rise as bright as ever, the flowers 
smell as sweet, the plants a He us greeo, the 
world will proceed in its old course,” &c. 

Pope's Works, vol. VIXE. 


In Canto IT. line 714, this passage : 


“ He bled, and fell; but not with deadly wound, 
Stretch'd by a dextrous sleight along the ground. 
“ Demand thy life!" He answer’d not; and them 
From that red floor he ne’er had risen again, 

For Lara’s-brow upon the inoment grew 

Almest to. blackness in its demon hue : 


vo. 3.] 


And flercer shook his angry falchion now, 
Than when his foe’s was levell’d at his brow ;” 


bears so strong a resemblance to the 
following, in ‘* The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” that the one must have been sug- 
gested by the other : 


“ The Count then fell back into the arms of 
his servant, while Montoni held his sword over 
him, and bade him ask his life... his complex- 
ion changed almost to blackness as he gazed 
upon his fallen adversary.” 


In Canto II. line 1015, is this coup- 
let : 
“ Cheers Lara’s voice, and waves or strikes his steel, 
Inspiring hope, himself had ceas’d to feel ;” 


From the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF A MUR- 
DER. 


HE murderer of Mr. Martin, re- 


ceiver of taxes at Bilgny, says a 


letter from Bar-sur-Aube, was discover-. 


ed a few days ago in the most singular 
manner, and arrested. The crime was 
committed on the 9th of February on 
the high road, at one o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. The shot entered Mr. Martin’s 
heart, and he fell down dead. He was 
returning from collecting, and had only 
130 francs about him, of which he was 
robbed, as well as of his watch, anda 
ring, The charge of the gun was ram- 
med down with a written paper. ‘This 
had been carefully taken up, and carried 
away with the body. The writing was 
still legible. On this piece of paper there 
were expressions which are used in glass 
maoufactories, and a date of near 15 
years back, Upon this singular indica- 
tion, the Judge went to the owoer or the 
glass manufactory at Bilgnv, examived 
his books, and succeeded in finding an 
article relative to the delivery of some 
glass of which the paper in question 
was the bill of parcels. The suspicion 
immediately fell on the son-in-law of 
this individual: the latter had been out 
of the country for ten years. Order was 
given to arrest the person suspected, 
When the officers caine to him, he was 
on his knees, praying. In his fright he 
confessed the deed on the spot, and even 
shewed where the watch and mng were, 
which were indeed found under the 
thatch of his house. 
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which is translated from Voltaire : 


Ti s’excite, il s’empresse, il inspire aux soldats 
Cet espoir genereux que Jui meme il n’a pas.” 
Henriade, chap. viii. 


The similarity between the deaths ot 
Marmion aod Lara is so striking, that it 
is probable if Scott bad never described 
the one, Lord Byron would never have 
given us the other as it now stands : 
each is surely a masterpiece, marked by 
the characteristic genius of the respective 
poets. : A. Dyce. 


From the Monthly Magazine, April 1818, 
NEW WORKS. 


A Narrative of an, Expedition to explore the. 
River Zaire, usually called Congo, in South 
Africa, in 1816, under the direction of Capt. .}. 
K. Tuckey, R.N.3 to which ts added, the 
Journal of Professor Smith, &e. &e.  ‘Vhis ex- 
pedition set out under the most favourable 
auspices; and was provided by the British 
government with every thing which was sup- 
posed to be necessary for exploring the re- 
gions through which the Congo flows. The 
principal object was to trace, if possible, this 
river to its source; conjecture, as well as a 
variety of ingenious deductions, having exciled 
the belief, that this and the Niger, which takes 
its rise on the northern declivity of the Kong 
muuoptains, and flows to the east towards the 
centre of Africa, ‘are the same stream. 
Although the deaths of Capt. Tuckey, Pro- 
fessor Smith, and almost all the other scientific 
persons attached to the expedition,---owing, 
it should seem, toextreme bodily fatigur, in & 
wild and inhospitable country,---put an end to 
it; yet we think it very manifest, chat the ca- 
pedition itself, and the information which 
Capt. Tuckey’s Narrative, and Professor 
Smith’s Journal, convey to us, will be of 
great importance to our future researches ip 
that hitherto imperfectly-known tegion, That 
the Congo and the Niger are the same stream, 
we are not prepared to say: but Ca; t, Tucaey °s 
Narrative, as far as it goes, strengthens the 
opinion,---he having ascended the Congu to 
the extentof 180 miles. The geological strata 
of this portion of Africa, appear to resem! le 
those of South America, and add to the pra- 
bability that these two continents were prime- 
vally connected, Upon the whole, we con- 
sider this volume as affording a valuable acuh- 
tion to geographical knowledge. 

NOVELS. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness: a 
serious novel, selected (with additional con- 
versations) from the works of Henry Brovke, 
et by a Lady. 
ecrets inevery Mansion, or the Surgeon's 
Memorandum Book; by Anne of Swansea. 

The Steyne; a satirical novel. 3 vols. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion ara 
Flora: a modern tale, in which are inter- 
woven some cursory remarks on religion Xe. 

Wounan, or Minor Maxims ; asketch. 2 vut5 
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From Black wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
ELEGY, 
BY J. HNGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


AIR was thy blossom, tender flower, 
That opened like the rose in May, 
Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 
Of fell regret for love’s decay ; 


How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 
O’er wreaths of honour early shorn, 

Before thy sweet and puiltless eye 
Had opened on the dawn of morn. 


How oft above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence slumbered low, 
The fond aud filia) tear was shed, 

Thou child of love, of shame and woe ! 


Her wronged but gentle bosom burned 
With joy thy opening bloom to see, 
he only breast that o’er thee yearned, 
The only heart that cared for thee. 


Oft her young eye, with tear-drops bright, 
Pleaded with Heaven for her sweet child, 
When faded dreams of past delight 
O’er recollection wandered wild. 


Fair was thy blossom, bonny flower, 
Fair ag the softest wreath of spring, 

When late I saw thee seek the bower 
In peace thy morning hyma to sing | 


Thy little feet across the lawn 

Scarce from the primrose pressed the dew, 
I thought the Spirit of the dawn 

Before me to the greenwood flew. 


Even then the shaft was on the wing, 
Thy spotless soul from earth to sever; 
A tear of pity wet the strin 
That twang’d and sealed thy doom forever, 


I saw thee late the emblem fair 
Of beauty, innocence and truth, 
Start tiptoe on the Verge of air, 
’Twixt childhood and unstable youth : 


But now I see thee Stretched at rest, 
To break that rest shal} wake no morrow ; 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast ! 
Poor child of love, of shame and sorrow. 


May thy long sleep be sound and sweet, 
: Ny visions fraught with bliss tobe; 

And long the daisy, emblem meet. 

Shall shed its earliost tear o'er thee. 


— 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1818, 
SONNET, 
In Spring.---To the Muse: 
By Evwarp, Lord THURLOW. 


[)' UGHTER of Jove, encircled by the 
Hours, 
The warbling Spring comes dancing from 
the gate 
Of Heaven, and, ripe in majestv and state, 
Pours from her golden ewer we purpling 
flowers 
n mead,on mountain, on the hallowed marge 
Of sacred rivers; and the Mermaid chants 
The seas into a calm: and the wood-hauuts 
Of coy Diana echo all at large 


With the smooth songs of Philomel: awake, 
Daughter of Hea ven,and blameless Memory, 
Put on thy flowery sandals, and aptake 

Thy golden rod, beloved of the sky ! 

And witha tongue, like vernal thunder,make 
Virtue, the heir of Immortality ! 
Brussels, March, 1818. 
io 


From the European Magazine, March 1818, 


- THE ELFIN ARROW.* 
FOUND ON THE COAST OF MALTA. 
(By th2 author of Legends of Lampidosa, &e.J 


PLedce of my own far-distant land, 
Forgotten on this lonely straud, 

In abject wretchedness how near 

Art thou to him who views thee here ! 

Like thee on Scotia’s wilds he grew 

A mass of dark and changeful hue, 

Yet haply once hy science wrought, 

And once with furms of beaut fraught—- 

Now idly thrown to wet the glaives 

Of felon Turks and christian slaves! 


Yet could those elves alert and bland, 
That hover in the urple west, 

Bring from one kind consenting hand 
A gift like this---i¢ would be blest 

Beyond whatever fairy wand 

Raised from the gems of Samarcand: 

But thus forgetting and forgot, 

To bear an unregarded lot, 

To waste among these rocks away 

As barren and as blank as they-~ 

This, this is wretchedness more base, 

Poor relic !----than thy resting-place, 


Il) judg’d the dreaming anchorite, 

That man in Eden must be blest ; 
The breath, the spirit of delight, 

Dwelt only in the garden’s guest. 
Else why these summer-bowers among, 
So rich in bloom, and sweets, and song ; 
Or on yon land, where lingers all 
That time has sav'd from ie s fall, 
Thus fond!y turns my soul to dwell 
On one grey roof---one misty dell ? 
Why !---but that life’s own Eden-tree, 
Love, social love ! is there for me, 


To watch beneath this dark blue tide 
The thousand lamps of ocean plide 5 
Pillow'd on starry flowers to hear 


- The coral-seeker warbling near-- 


‘These are but pageants that beguile 
Sick fancy back to Albin’s iste ; 

To her blue eyes of swifter light, 
And lips with living coral bright--- 
Can these suffice to soothe a fate 
Thas gaudy, yet thus desolate ? 

O !—-dark and fruitless as you pile 
Of coralline that weeds defile, 

Is the rich spirit left alone, 

Till crush’d and harden‘d into stone | 


Ye bigot islanders ! ye mourn’d 
Your cross by felon Franks profan’d, 
But faithful hearts the plunder scorn’d 
While yet the glorious crass remained ; 


* The Cairmngorn diamond, or Scotch pebhie, is 
sometiems distinguished by this name, being supposed 
to enchant the personarwhom it js thrown, 


“! yo 


rob, 3| 


And mine could well your treasures spare 
If hope---one holy hope was there ; 

It onee bad such unearthly wealth 

As might have brav'd the bandit’s stealth ! 
Still, like your saints’ defrauded shrine, 

Jt boasts its pledge of life divine, 

Bat it has lost the gem, whose worth 

Gave beauty to its place on earth. 


Pledge of my native land, farewell !— 
Thou art not here, neglected stune ! 
The only exile left to dwell 

Ja baletul solitude unknown ; 

Nor bearest thou alone a trace 

Of love’s sweet fable, Psyche’s face t-- 
Those cherub features that express 
The soal all peace and loveliness : 

A heart as firm as thee shall kee 

The beauteous symbol grav’d as deep, 
And it may break like thee, but never 
Loze the fair image stamp’d for ever. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 
NATURE. 


| LOVE toset me on some stee 

That overhangs the billowy deep, 
And hear the waters roar ; 

I love tu see the big waves fly, 

And swell their bosoms to the sky, 
Then burst upon the shore. 


Ilove, when seated on its brow, 

To look o’er all the world below, 
And eye the distant vale; 

From thence to see the waving corn, 

With yellow bee the hills adorn, 
Bow to the rising gale. 


I love far downward to behold 

The shepherd with his bleating fold, 
And hear the tinkling sound 

Of litle bell and shepherd’s lute, — 

Wafted on zepbyrs soft, now mute, 
Then swell in echoes round. 


I love to range the vallies too, 
Aad tow’ ring hills from thence to view, 
Which rear their heads on high, 
When nought beside around is sccn 
But one extended vale between, 
Aod overhead the sky. 


1 love to see, at close of day, 
Spread o’er the hills the sun’s broad ray, 
While rolling down the west: 
en ev'ry cloud in rich attire, 
And half the sk y, that seems on fire, 
In purple robes is dress’d. 


1 love, when evening veils the day, 
And Luna shines with silver ray, 
Tocast a glance around, 
And see ter, thousand worlds of light 
Sbine ever ncw and ever bright 
O’er the vast vault profeund. 


J love to let wild fancy stray, 
And walk the spangled Milky Way, 
Up tothe shining height, 
Where thoasand thousand burning rays 
Mingled in one eternal blaze, 
And charm the ravish’d sight. 


Tove from thence to take my flight 

Far downward on the beams of light, 
Andreach my oative plain, 

Just as the flaming Orb of day 


Drives night, and mists, and shades away, 
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From the Gentlemen's Magazine. 


*.* The following humorous Ballad, frem the 


pen of Water Scott, Esq. entitled ‘“‘Dou- 
aild Caird,” (extracted from Albyn’s An- 
thology) is eminently characteristic of the 
bold leader of a Gipsey tribe. [tts quite in 
the spirit of the original air, to which itis 
adapied. 


Ds LD Caird can lilt and sing, 
Blithely dance the hieland fling, 
Drink till the gudeman be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 
Hoop a leglin, clouta pan, 
Or crack a pow wi’ ony map ; 
Tell the news in burgh and glen 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come ugain ! 
Tell the news in burgh and glen 
Donald Caird’s come again! 


Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 

Kens the wiles o’ dua deer staukin ; 

Leisters kipper, makes a shift 

To shcota moorfowl in the drifts 

Water-Bailifts, rangers, keepers, 

He can wauk when you are sleepers ; 

Not for bountith or reward, 

Dare ye mill wi’ Donald Caird! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


Donald Caird can drink a gill 

Fast as hostler-wife can fill, 

Iika ane that sells yade liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker : 
When he’s tou, he’s stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantlé of the causey ; 
Hieland chief and lowland laird 
Maun gie room to Donald Caird. 

Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


Steek the amric, lock the kist, 
Else some geer may weel be mist, 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fund te tings; 
Dunts of kebbeck, taits of woo’, 
Whiles a hen, and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard--- 
> Ware the widdie Donald Caird ! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 


On Donald Caird the doom was stern. 
Craig to tether, legs to airn; 
But Donald Caird, wi? michle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the woodie ; 
Rings of airn, and belts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel! 
Watch the sheep, in fauld and glen, 
Denald Caird’s Joose avain ! 

Donvald Caird, &c. ‘ke. 


o_o. 
From the European Magazine. 
BENEFICENCE. 


An Avporess written by request, and recited at 
the Anniversary Festival of the Queen's Lu- 
ing-in Hospital, celebrated at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, Thursday, March \2, 13818. 


O Canaan’s land,—to Israel's earliest dav, 

The Muse this night would wing her 

backward way, 

And ask your tears o’er that sad tomb to flow, 

Where Jone mourn’d, and Rachel slept bi - 

ow--- 

Moment of grief,---of horror, and of dread, 

His infant living, but its parent dead ! 


Aad lights the world again. J.S. A. Cutoffinchild birth’s hour,and beauty’s bloom, 
The sainted victim to an early tomb !--- 


t Psyche’s head was engraved on it 
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While her fond husband, wrapt in mute sur- 


rise, 
With brent cunvulsed and wildly gazing eyes, 
Seem’d listening sti}! for that departed breath, 
And fain would ask, if this indeed be death ?— 
But not in ancient years, and tribes alone 
Such woes have smitten, and such griefs were 
_ known. 
Death’s sable banner yet remains unfurl’d, 
And pity, bleeds where’er his shaft is hurl’d ; 
Who ce with feeling mind, and friendly 
eart, 
Such tears can view, and not their aid impart? 
Shall creed, or nation, check the generous 


low, 
That fair would pity and relieve such woe ?--- 
That bliss be your’s to whom all gracious 
flcaven, | 
The loveliest emblems of its power hath given. 
lu that dread moment of o’erwhelming strife, 
When nature struggles with the pangs of life--- 
Whea want’s pale sufferer, shrinking from the 


ast, - bars =< 
Fears every breath she draws, may be her last. 
Then helpless, houseless, friendiess, doom’d to 


roam, : » 
Bereft of succour and without a home ! 
Y our pity soothes the heart with anguish wild, 
And saves at once the mother and her child ! 


Ye criauas of human kind! whose bounties 
ow 

‘So dry the tears of wretchedness and woe ; 
‘Lois is a cause that asks your warmest zeal,-— 
Where each must pity, and where all must feel. 
This is a caase where Princes join your train, 
Life’s pulse to quicken, and Life’s fires sustain. 
The cry of surrow strikes on every ear, 
And differing creeds know no distinction here. 


- + 


Tntelligenee : Literary and Philosophical. 


[vow 8 


Hebrews and Christians give alike their aid, 


_ And trust alike in Heaven to be repaid ; 


Preud to unite, where rarying faiths agree 

In one bright galaxy of Charity ! 

Here soft compassion’s flame hath ever shone, — 

The purest glory of our Monarch’s throne ; 

Aad the same course a long-lov’d Sire begun, 

Is nobly followed by his duteous Son : 

Here Love’sown roses strew the glowing scene, 

To hail the patronage of Engiand’s Queen ; 

To grace that altar, where with light benign, 

Streams the bright radiance of a royal line : 

Where Pity’s offerings with our incense rise, 

And Mercy’s ange! wafts the sacrifice. 

O! then concentrate here witb star-like blaze, 

O’er this asylam shed your guardian rays, 

And when on earth life’s lastest ties are riven, 

They will but fade in death, toshine in Heaven. 
Scarce ene tears yet dry which Britain 


she 
O’er the pyeky pall, that wrapt ber Princess 


-dead, 
When a whole nation flung its pleasures by, 
In speechless tribute to her memory. 

oO ye ! who loved our Royal Caarvorre bere, 
Whose bitter agony bedew’d her bier-— 
Think on the hourof woe that seal’d herdoom; 
Think on the cause that enatch’d her to the 


tomb. 
Now let her fate its last sad lesson give,— 
Still from the grave let her example live. 
SHE ssp the grief which misery bade to 
ow-- 
The widow’s sorrows and the orphan’s woe: 
Prove then your charity, like her’s siacere. 
And give the destitute a refuge here ! 
JAMFS THOMSON, 
Private Secretary for Charitics to H. R.H. 
Duke of Kent and Stratheara. 


— —— —_ 
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From the London Magazines for April, 1818. 


bets Lord of the Bright City, a poem ; by 
H. H. Hrectman, author of Fazio; will 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Keats will shortly publish, Endymion, 
a poem. 

In the course of the month will be published, 
the Fudge Family tn Paris, in aseries of 
letters from Phil. Fudge, esq. Miss Biddy 
Fudge, &c. edited by J. Brown the younger. 

A new novel, entitled, Correction, will be 
published in a few days. 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Plinlimmon, a 
nove}, in three vols. is in the press. 

Mr. Hagtrrt’s Lectureson English Poctry, 
delivered atthe Surrey Lostitution, will ap- 
pear in afew days. 

Mr. T. Y cates will shortly publish, Indian 
Church History, or notices relative to the first 
planting of the Gopsel in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and India; compiled chiefly from the Syrian 
Chronicles; with an accurate account of the 
first Christian missions to China; with some 
interesting facts, hitherto unkuowa to the 
historians of Europe. 

The Brownie of Bodstock, and other tales, 
in prose, by the Ettrick Shepherd, intwo vols. 
duodecimo, will be publisacd next month. 

Wild Roses, a collection of poems on vari- 
ous subjects, by Kittoe, will speedily be 
published. 

Mr. Bisset, of the Historical Picture 
Gallery at Leamington, has announced for 
publication a novel work, entitled,a Poetical 
Crazetteer of all the prineipal Cities, Bor- 
Oughis, and Seaports, in the United Kingdom. 


Mrs. Isaacs, the authoress of ‘Tales of 
To-day, &c.”’ hasa new romance in the press. 

Mr. it C. JENNINGS announces that he has 
discovered a Method of insulating the Magnetic 
Needle, in such a degree as, under the ordina- 
ry circumstances, will prevent, and protect 
the Compass from false and dangerous attrac: 
tions, by the designed, or accidental epproark 
of Iron, or substances containing it; 4 defect 
which has already cost the goveroment and pa- 
tion many lives and ships.---A striking 10° 
stance of the uncertainty and imperfection 
the ordinary compass was exhibited in the pir 
of H. M. S. Apollo and 70 sail of convoy ; 4° 
if this event were the only ove of the kiné on 
record, it would be sufficient to couvioce eve- 
ry person of the vast importance of a sneth 
which shall effectually preclude the possibility 
of the recurrence of such a disaster. * 

A new tragedy, called ‘the Appeal, has 
been performed at Edinburgh with very co0- 
siderable applause: itis from the peo of Mr. 
Gat, and is chiefly formed from the story of 
his dramatic poem of “the Witness,” origin- 
ally printed in the Rejected Theatre, The 
prologue was written by Mr. Wilson, author 
of the Isle of Palms, and the epilogue by Mr- 
Walter Scott; the latter is said to be highly 
comic, and turns chiefly on the improvements 
in the Scottish metropolis. 

The Civil History of Rome in the Time of 
Augustus, by Henry Banxes, esq. M.P. 8 
in the press. 

Letters_on)the) West Indies, by Ja™e 
Waxxen,esq. lateof Berbice, willsconappear- 
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From the Literary Gazette, April 1819. 
FOLIAGE ; orn, POEMS ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
BY LESG@ HUNT. 


[HE phrase ‘School of P 
the phrase “ School of Painting,” 
bas of late come much ito vogue. Ev- 
ery person who departs from the received 
canons in either art, is said, pleasantly 
enough, to be the founder of a school, 
and all his fellow rhymesters to “ belong 
to this school ;” which in the latter case 
ts not so far amiss, since truly they more 
resemble young learners than mature 
teachers ; and so, to confess the fact, 
generally do their ringleaders ; 
fellows 

In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 
So very anxions, clever, fine and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 
Unless to puff thant with a pair of bellows.® 


As we are not disposed to any kind of 
puffing, we would hint, that the substi- 
tation of the word fashion for the word 
thool, in these affairs, seems desirable. 
Schools ate, or ought to be, gtave places, 
where wisdom is acquired; but Fashion 
admits of as maby follies and fripperies 
as you please, the last being invariably 
the best, the newest the most enchant- 
tag. Cottage bonnets and insipid pas- 
torals, hussar cloaks and martial odes, 
lace tippets and sonnets, long skirts and 
romantic tales, turbans and Eastern po- 
ems, costume a la Greque and Epics, 


* Beppe. We have the best for believing 
thet this new poem is the produetion of Lord Byron! 
What wonderful versatility of genius ! 

2C Armeveum. Vol. 3. 


» like may then be alternately and equally the 


rage for a month, and no great harm 
ensue :—we will allow the absurdity in 
verse, and the absurdity in dress, a like 
duration ; the former to be laughed at 
over the tea-tables for four long weeks, 
and the latter to remain unrivalled on the 
frontispiece of any of the fashionable 
magazines, till the first day of the month 
ensuing that of its appearance ; but it is 
too much to christen such thiags by 
names which give.an idea of perpetuity, 
and we, once for all, protest against the 


~ appellation of School, whether given to 


the watery, cockney, be-natural, or sen- 
timental Bards of these times, when 
rhyme is so plentiful, that we suspect it 
will soon be a difficult matter to produce 
even a business letter written in plain 
prose. If the cacoethes continue, there 
will shortly be no novelty in the rhyming 
cobbler of Gosport, who sent a lady's 
shoes home witb the following billet, 

Your humble poet, fa: and the Muses, 

Presents your La’shi this paig of shoes-es, 

We are free to confess that we do not 
belong to that class which considers the 
style of writing adopted by the author 
before us, and others bis coadjutors, as 
admirable poetry. Mr. Hunt appears to 
be, in domestic matters, an amiable man ; 
he is fond of bis wife, and his children, 
and his friends, and of Hampstead, and 
of trees, especially when leafy, and. of 


2 er ete tetera: a 
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rural walks, and of tea in his parlour. and the means of publicly refuting any 
Now this is all very becoming, and very misrepresentation (advantages which few 
harmless ; but, to persons not so fond of writers possess,) we have to state, that it 
Mrs. Hunt, nor of Johnny Hunt, aged consists of a dedication and preface, a 


four years, alias rincipal poem in two parts, entitled ‘ The 
: : - Betle ranting Johnny Nemnbe ai or eiglit short miscellaneous 
For ever blithe and bonny, compositions, as many Epistles, twice as 
And singing nonny, nonny, &e. many Sonnets, and some praia 

nor of Hampstead, with from Homer, ‘Theocritus, Catullus, an 
A seepid edie fore wea ae, other ancient bards. eae 

eee The preface displays a little pardona- 

With farmy front - - - - - - P play 
ies sei ee with heath and pond, ble egotism and vanity. Mr. Hunt ex- 


Nature’s own ground ; woods that let mansions plains what he considers to be the prop- 
CRONE! | erties of poetry, viz. ‘¢ a sensativeness to 

nor of any other of the author's haunts the beauty of the external world, to the 
and recreations,—we say, that those not unsophisticated impulses of our nature, 
so partial to these things as Mr. Hunt, and above all, imagination, or the power 
must find his songs, and sonnets about to see, with verisimilitude, what others 
them, though they may be tolerable do not”—and, quoth he, with nfuch sim- 
enough to his private circle, very unen- plicity, “ This is a secret which I saw 
tertaining and tiresome. For ourselves, very early: and I attribute to the know- 
we candidly own that we think them ledge of it whatever popularity 1 may 
monstrously insipid. Their model seems have obtained, whether in verse Of 
to be the meanest of the Italian sonnet- prose.” He then mentions the three liv- 
teers, whose everlasting aim at some pret- ing poets whom he chuses to rank with 
tiness or other was sometimes rewarded himself in this meritorious discovery, 
with a hit, but, like Gratiano’s reasons, which it appears is confined to himself, 
when the object is attained, it is not Byron, Moore, and Wordsworth. The 
worth the fatigue of arriving at it. rest of this preface is not very remark 
True poetry opens a nobler pursuit able for any thing but an ill-digested 
than this squirrel-hunting among bushes. mass of notions respecting many wniters 
The race of creation is within its grasp— of all ages and nations, as a sample of 
the sublime and the immense, the exqui- which we may quote one period allud- 
site touch, and the minute of nature, are ing to the Greek mythology: ‘“* Spenser, 
indeed alike in its elements ; but its soul Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
seizes them all as if by supernatural pow- evidently sparkled up, and had their 
er, and does not go creeping and twining most gracetul perceptions wpon then, 
after little things, hugging poor conceits, whenever they turned to the fair forms 
and revelling on the luxuries of a single and leafy lururies of antient imagina- 
mean thought, when avy shape of an tion.” 
original idea happily glances across its Not pretending to understand all this 
path. Many of our modern writers prose, we pass to what, from the shape of 
aeem to imagine that poetic genius con- the lines and other indications, we take 
sists in the fanciful illustration of the most to be verse. : 
trite objects ; that to call atree leafy,and Tue Nyapus is a sort of poetic vi- 
a bird hoppy,’and a cat purry, is genuine sion, in which all the tribes which the 
_ mature; that to spftk. of brutes having Classical Dictionary mentioneth, are seeo 
lamping eyes,” {p. 13 of this vol.) of and described by the author in a woody 
rills among stones having “little whiffling walk. The minuteness is so task-like, 
tones” (p. 15,) of “ sleek sans” (p. 20,) that, were we not sure the Rape of the 
and similar fooleries, is pure unadultera- Lock was itself a burlesque, we should 
ted inspiration, and not silly nonsense. have taken this as a burlesque, perform- 
They may be nght: weare sceptics, ed as a given exercise, on Pope's Gnomes 
Butto proceed somewhatmore method- and Sylphs. We have the Dryads, [la- 
ically with Mr. Leigh Hunt’s volume, madryads, Napeads, Limniads, Oreads, 
which we the rather treat unceremonious- Ephydriads, Naiads, Nereids, Sc. all a5 
ly, because he has the p2n in his hand, large as life, doing, bona fide before Mr. 
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Hunt's eyes, the business which the old evea of their round nor square murmurs 
mythological writers in their various fan- however glib and flush, nor, verily, of 
cies assigned them. | their laughing, (crying is more aqueous) 
nor tumbling, nor consciousness, nOF fur 
There are the fhir ° * . 
Tn Ged ae ane 7 — ture tours. ‘I'he whole is a rhapsody, and 
There are the fair-limbed Dryads - - - so it proceeds 
The lizard circuits them—(i. ¢. the Ephydriads) 


of whose duty it is to teach the mo- 
ther blackbird to lead astray the foolish seuafiec wi aera pian 
bo Till now and then the woodcock frights his heart 
When he weuld steal the Auddled nest away. And allis woody, snossy, and watery. - = 
And next, ee The last line is an entirely new spe- 
ea pacman cies of rhythm: a whole poem in it woul 
: be extremely curious! We are afraid we 


As for the Napeads, whom we ex- must fatigue our readers with these se- 

to find at St. Helena, the guardian lections, but we shall dismiss the other 

is of poor Nap, they have the care of nymphs briefly. The Naiads are well 

fresh flowers from the spoil known, and the only new trait in their 

bisaiiand nd ether Blind mi character discovered by the author ig that 

For sears renee aa ere they lure the swans 09, which, following 

Of the Limniads little is told us, but as met 

they take ‘ their pleasure in the lakes’ we id canes an ee rae 


suppose Mr. Hunt thought it polite not to j 
trespass on the property ofthe LakePoets, ‘The . Nereids are painted in a better 
The Oreads ‘frequent the lifted moun- manner, but still very affectedly, as 
tains,’ and never was the adage more ap- - sae + © © lifting ocean’s billows, 


licable than to their picture—Parturiunt Making them banks and pillows, 
—for Upon whose springiness they lean and ride: 


montes, nascetur ridiculus mus, slate : even 
me with an inward back, some upward-cy 
some of them Fecling the sky, and seme with sidelong hips 
- - goleaping by the laughing fountains O’er which the surface of the water slipe. 
Down the touched crags - ° ° ‘ ‘ 
ee They fly from the ‘ windy voices’ of the 
| clouds, and sw 
° i th di * 
Sit perf underneath the cedar” = Most they love sleek seas and springy sands. 


Feeding the gazel with bis amping eyes. 
It is not to be imagined that there are 


The charge of the Ephydriads is not ve- 

ry clearly defined. They haunt islands in °° beauties scattered among these de- 

such situations as is laid down in the un- formities, which are taken from the first 

derwritten, and which bafiles our topo- art alone. ‘The general conception of 
‘ the subject is poetical, although pursued 


gra hical skill : ae ? : 

P ee eee into ramifications which destroy its ef- 

td - = = = ) . P e 7 

pacwixt a heap of tree-tops, hollow and dun, fect, and treated, as we think these ex 

Steews where the waters run, tracts will prove,in a strangely conceited 

‘Amd whenee the fountain’s tongue begin to lap manner. What, for instance, can 

pSpehiet raglan by little whiffling tones more fantastical than this idea of the guar- 
ralis among the stones, . : 

Or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush dians of the shady groves, 

Of the escaping gush ; Fthereal human shapes, perhaps the souls 

That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious thing, Of poets and pectic women, staying 

For joy of all itsfucare travelling: To have their fill of pipes and leafy playing— 


Lord help us! But reall this seems to : 
us to be Ree raving, | we know not And rani i aaa the nymphs, who 
what to make of hollow and dun tree- eee 


tops shewing where waters run, nor of This hum in air, which the still ear perceives 
Is your unquarrclling voice among the leaves; 


ae : fake 
— paar pele lap 1 Your wnviqnd, whove are the laughs and stirrings 
ike alitter of puppies, nor OF 4 @ or 7 make the delicate birds dart eo im whisks snc 


great whiflling tones of streamlets, nor whivripgt. 


264. 
How very different is the. following 
aweet natural sketch of the 
fragrant living-bee 
$o happy, that he will not move, not he 
Without a sopr— 
Or the well imagined time 


‘When morning runs along the sea. 
In a gold path= 


But indeed the entire opening of the se- 
cond part displays poetical pewers not 
easily to be reconciled with the puerility 
of the general tone, nor even with the 
quaint language which deforms them. 


As I thought this, a meighbouring wood of elms 
Was moved, and stirred and whispered loftily, 
Much like a pomp of warriors with plumed helms, 
‘When some great general whom they long to see 
Is heard behind them - - = + « 

- And on the place 
There fell a shade ason an awe-struck fice; 

And overhead, like a portentous rim ; 
Pulled over the wide world, to make alldim, __—i. 
A grave gigantic cloud came hugely uplifting him. 
It passed with a slow shadow ; and I saw 

Where it went down beyond me on the plain, 
Sloping ite dusky ladders of thick rain ; 

And on the mist it made, and blinding awe, 

The sun, re-issuing in the opposite sky, 

Struck the all-colourcd areb of his great eye : 
And ap, the rest o° the country laughed again: 
The leaves were amber ; the sunshine 

Scored on the ground ats conquering line; 

And the quick birds, for scorn of the great cloud, 
Like chijdren after fear, were merry and loud, 


We have here extrae-2d what in our: 


Opinion is infinitely the best passage io 
the poem, which is given to the descrip- 
tion of a crowd of aérial figures sailing 
on the clouds, and ultimately descending 
in acircle, and kissing the eyes of the 
poet. Of the far-fetched nature of this 
description a few lines will afford a suffi- 
cient notion, 

Most exquisite it was indeed to sco 

How these blithe damsels guided variously 

Before, behind, beside 


se ee we we Another only shewed 
On the far side a foot and leg, that glowed 
Under the cloud ; a sweeping back another, 
‘Turning her from us like a suckling mother ; 
She next, aside, lifting her arms to tie 

Her locks into a flowing knot ; and she 

That followed her, a smooth down-arching thigh 
Tapering with tremulous mass internally, 


Here we are again gravelled, and our a- 
natomical knowledge fails us.as complete- 


ly as our topographical, We shall con- 
clude with one specimen more, which in 
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ten lines comprehends nearly all the ab-. 
surdities of Mr. Hunt’s muse, being at 
once senseless in epithets, confused in 
metaphor, affected in style, nonsensical 
where intelligible, and incomprehensible 
in its other figures, similies, and elucida- 
tions. 

And more remain ; (such things are in Heaven's cor? 
Besides the grander spheres): 

For as the racks came eleeking on, one fll 

With rain into a dell, . 
Breaking with scatter of a thonsand notes 

Like troangling pearls 3 and 1 perceived how she 
Who loosed it with her hands, pressed kneedingly, 
As though it had been wine, in grapy coals ; 

And out it gushed, with that enchanting sound . 

In a wet shadow to the ground. 


Were Mr. Huntto exclaim with Lord 
Peter, ‘he that does not understand let 
him die and be d—d,’ we must bear the 
full brunt of the curse, for to us thie whole 
passage is utterly inexplicable. 

We pass over the Miscellanies, which 


"are very indifferent pieces, with all their 


‘ fine-eyed,’ ‘ pure-eyed,’ ‘ far-eyed,’ and 
every kind but gimlet-eyed phraseology ; 
and merely notice the Epistles, to sa 
that they are addressed to ‘ Dear Byron 
(My Lord), ‘Dear Tom’ (Moore), 
‘Dear Hazlit,’ and * Dear Field,’ aod 
other friends of the writer's. They at- 
tempt to be easy and facetious, but will 
not bear analysis either for wit or versifi- 
cation. Ex. gr. in one to ‘ Charles 
Lamb :’ the following is the most hu- 
morous passage, 

But now Charles, you never (so blissful you deem me) 
Come lonnging with twirl of umbrella to sce me. 


In vain have we hoped to be set at our ease 
By. the rains, which you know uscd to being Lamb end 
pease ; 


In vain we look out like the children in Thomeon, 
And say, in our inmocence, “ Surely he’ll come svca.” 


The sonnets are queer things. One of 
them to Henry Roberteon and John. 
Gattie begins thus, 


Harry, my friend, who full of tasteful glee, 
Have music all abdeut yeu, heart and lips ; 
And, John, whose voice is lKe a rill that slips 
Over the sunny pebbles breathing ly— 


) 
Harry may be a barrel-organ, but what 
John Gattie’s gurgling voice resembles 
defeats our imaginative faculty. 

There only remain the ‘Translations to 
notice. As themes in the second or third 
form they might merit praise, but they 
are little calculated to add a value even 
to this publication. We wonder that 
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when the title of ‘ Foliage’ was so pretti- poets.’ There is much of silliness in such 
ly assumed in imitation of the German doings, and we trust when the author’s 
‘Leaves,’ and when the paltry conceit was brain exfoliates in its next spring,he will 
prolonged by naming these productions give us less of his new-fangled ‘ blos- 
‘ Evergreens,’ it was not rendered still somings’ and more of old-fashioned 
more puerile by adding instead of trans- fruit. As it is, his nymphs are not of the 
lated, ‘transplanted from the antient Hesperides. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


{3% THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.} 


THE HEIR. 

At an early period of my life, I was 
requested by a respectable attorney 

to accompany him oa his professional 
visit to a lady in very peculiar circum- 
stances. Our journey brought us at the 
close of, day toa ruined farm-yard and 
forsaken church, which formed, to my 
great surprise, the entrance of an exten- 
sive park. <A grove of limes and over- 
grown hawthorns brushed the side of 
my postchaise, till a broad pond fed by 
a leaden Hercules compelled our postil- 
lion to make a detour over unshorn 
grass, which brought us circuitously to 
the wide and rudely-sculptured front of 
the mansion. Instead of ascending an 
enormous flight of steps to the hall, we 
age underneath them to what might 
called the sub-house or basement, 
where a grey porter received us sitting 
in his antique chair with two lean mas- 
tiffs chained near him, and a prim dame 
busied in polishing the vast brass dogs 
and brazen hearth, where a pile of yule- 
logs was hoarded. She led us through 
a saloon decorated with immense mir- 
rors, tables inlaid with ivory, and gild- 
ed window-shutters, while the plaister 
hung crumbling from the walls, and a 
few bats and swallows fluttered in the 
corners, where rich Iodian jars and cab- 
inets stood uncovered. Among six or 
seven needless dvors, she found one 
which opened into a long suite of rooms, 
whose pannels were of ebony carved in 
superb compartments, which the barba- 
rous taste of former owners had painted 
white. ‘Through the vista formed by 
these dreary chambers, we saw the nak- 
ed arches and broken windows of a go~ 
thic ball-room, which, as our guide in- 
formed us, would be soon converted 


sate a garden: A few shrubs and creep- 


ing flowers were already clustered among 
the pillars with picturesque and touching 
effect. Atthe farther end of this ruin 
we discerned the remains of a deserted 
chapel, contrasting the light architecture 
of the ball-room as mourntully as the dim 
desolation of the other apartments op- 
posed their relics of splendour. But our 
walk did not end bere ;—an unexpected 
staircase led us to a gallery in which sev- 
eral doors opened, not into other cham- 
bers but among the groined arches 
which sustained a vaulted roof, from 
whence we looked down into the arena 
of a vast kitchen, where only a few 
white cows were now feeding. The 
gallery where we stood afforded another 
cheerless prospect over the neglected 
park, from the balcony filled with lichens 
and coarse wall-flowers, creeping among 
a few roses, now almost as wild. 

Only some mildewed volumes otf 
Froissart’s Chronicle, and an ancient 
folio of heraldry, occupied the library- 
shelves ; but a long series of tamily pog- 
traits, from the date of Magna Chuarta, 
remained in decayed frames on the walls. 
Some traces of gaudy splendour and 
aristocratic pomp still appeared in these 
portraits, which rendered the next scene 
more touching. Our attendant, making 
us a sign of silence, opened a pair of 
folding-doors, and discovered a room 
profoundly dark, except where a single 
candle in a massy silver candelabra stuod 
ona table before the mistress of the 
mansion. She was wrapped in black 
velvet, with a mourning hood drawn 
over a face of singular length and ghast- 
liness, rendered more fearful by the dim 
glare of eyes whose glassy fixure indi- 
cated their unconsciousness. Almost 
wholly deprived of sight, she was capa- 
ble of no enjoyment, except the feeble 
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light of one candle, and of feeling con- 
tinually the splendid candlestick which 
supported it. At this sad spectacle of 


helpless misery, clinging to the relics of 


unavailing grandeur, it was impossible 
to remain unmoved. A sigh or a sud- 
den motion reached her ear, which blind- 
ness made peculiarly watchful ; and her 
tremulous sbriek, her faint effort to grasp 
the silver candlestick, and the palsied 
motion of her shrivelled lips, expressed 
the agony of impotent avarice and sus- 
picion too piteously to be borne. I was 
turning to leave the room, when the lean 
old man we had noticed in the hall 
emerged from a dark corner near his 
Mistress, and uttering some sounds 
which she appeared to understand, beck- 
oned the attorney and myself to advance, 
My friend addressed the miserable wo- 
manu iD a tone of courtesy ; and per- 
ceiving that she listened without seem« 
ing displeased, reminded her of the pur- 
port of his coming, “ To make my 
will !” she replied, in a tone which re- 
sembled the echo in a vault—* O yes! 
I remember—but there is nothing now 
to give but this!” And drawing the 
candlestick closer with a laugh more 
melancholy than a groan, she covered 
her face, and spoke n0 more. 

The old man approached, and whis- 
pered that these symptoms always pre- 
ceded a Jong fit of obstinate silence. 
We followed him into another chamber, 
where refreshment was provided, and he 
left us. His absence allowed me to ex- 
press my thoughts on the incompetence 
of any testarnent executed by this deso- 
late and debilitated woman, and my ab- 
horrence to the office of witness or dic- 
tator, My attorney interrupted me, by 
begging my remembrance of her history, 
which a few words will comprise. 

Fifty years betore the period I am 
describing, this mansion was inhabited 
by an ancient English baronet and his 
wife, whose domestic bappiness required 
no addition except an heir. But the 
lady was childless, and filled up the va- 
cant place in her affections by educating 
an orphan girl of good family, but no 
fortune, She was the reputed heiress of 
her foster-parents till sixteen years after 
her adoption, when her patroness gave 
birth to a son. The happy father died 
soon after, leaving his heir to the guar- 
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dianship of his wife, whose estates were 

at her own disposal. ‘Their spoiled and 

volatile boy was not qualified to guard 

against the slow, constant, and smooth 

craft of his competitor, The disparity 

between his age and her’s prevented 

any union of interests, and his inaitfer- 

ence, perhaps, increased envy to hatred. 
His mother died suddenly, bequeathing 
allto Melicent, her adopted daughter, 
and he quitted England in desperate 
poverty. Melicent became a wile, and 
the miserable mother of children who re- 
sembled herself. Her selfishness could 
not baffle their rapacity, and in her six- 
tieth year, in the wretchedness of unpit- 
ied imbecility, they left her to vegetate 
in this ruined mansion, the last remnant 
of her immense estate. The few acres 
comprised in the forlorn park which sur- 
rounds it, would have been insufficient 
to afford maintenance to a decent house- 
hold, had not one of her female servants 
and an old man chosen to remain with 
her gratuitously. Eleven years hed 
passed since she came to this retirement, 
and her situation was an object of won- 
dering curiosity to the vulgar, but of 
solemn compassion to those who observ- 
ed the progress of retributive justice. 

My companion repeated the particu- 
lars of this family tradition with earnest 
expressions of his hope that the dying 
woman might be induced to sign some 
testamentary deed, restoriog the wreck 
of the estate to the descendants of its 
lineal possessor, if any such survived. 
When he fouud me firm in asserting 
that the motive could not justify the 
means, even had the wreck been greater 
than a dilapidated house and barren 
park, he alieged the propriety of ob- 
taining at least some legacy for the aged 
domestics who had been faithful to their 
trust. 

Accustomed to look on the skeleton 
of human nature, I saw much to sus- 
pect, and little to admire, in these do- 
mestics. They had probably some hope 
of reversionary benefit, and her dotage 
permitted suflicient opportunities of 
plunder among the rich relics in the 
mansion, ‘The old man, who appeared 
to act as porter, steward, and confiden- 
tial valet, had some instinctive sense of 
my suspicion, and evidently requited it. 


He obtruded ‘himself repeatedly dunng 


ie 
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our conference, eyeing us with sullen at- its farthest recess, where, near the bro- 


tention, and often pausing to catch our 
words, under pretence of renewing the 
scanty fire and refreshment. A\ll these 
circumstances confirmed my opposition 
to the views of the attorney in his favour, 
and even created some little doubt of 
the latter's disinterestedness. We agreed, 
| however, in the propriety of inquiring, 
whether the mistress of the mansion 
had recovered herself sufficiently to ad- 
mitus. She was better, we were told, 
but, deferred our visit till the next morn- 
ing. My companion went to rest, and 
], determining not to sleep in this mys- 
terious house, found an old illuminated 
romance, and dozed over it on a couch 
beside him. Long after midnight, a 
light, but very distinguishable, footstep 


ken door of the chapel which adjoined 
it, we found the unhappy lady lying on 
her face, already stiff and cold in death. 
There were no tokens of violence about 
her person, which was wrapped only in 
a slight night-dress, aod the cold damps 
of midnight acting on an exposed and 
debilitated frame might have hastened 
her decease. The silence which pre- 
vailed among us till the remains were 
deposited in a fitter spot, arose less from 
surprise than from unwillingness to com- 
municate our thoughts. When alone ir 
the iibrary, my attorney asked what re- 
mained to be done :—* Certainly to ac- 
quaint this woman’s relatives with he: 
end, and to detain these people till the r 
conduct can be examined. We are vot 


passed our chamber-door, as if descend- justified in conversing here till seals are 
ing from the Jady’s. My vigilant sus- placed on every depositary in the house.” 
picions fixed this circumstance in my This suggestion was obeyed ; and as 
mind ; and when, at the appointed hour some testamentary arrangement seemed 
on the following morning, our admis- to have been contemplated, we deemed 
sion was again postponed, I urged my ourselves authorized tosearch. Various 
companion to be peremptory. ‘The fe- useless papers and antique toys were 
male servant then confessed that her hoarded in the drawers and cabinets, 
mistress could not be found. We in- but neither plate nor jewels remained. 
stantly entered her apartment, and con- This my companion attempted to ex- 
tinued our search through all that ad- plain, by stating, that the deceased lady 
joined it, followed by her woman and had been stripped of nearly all by her 
the old man, to whom I made no scru- thankless relatives, and had subsisted 
ple in expressing my astonishment ata many years on the produce of the few 
flight which her debility rendered al- acres which enclosed her mansion. Her 
most incredible. At our entrance into man-servant, he added, was suppcosed to 
her usual sitting-room, I inquired forthe have received no salary, and professed 
Massy silver candelabra, which had also to live in this ruin rather from attach- 
disappeared from its place there. Both ment to the last than the present posses- 
professed ignorance, but at that instant sors—“ ‘These last particulars,” I said, 
the lean porter’s face contained the dark- “ would have more effect in the old il- 
est symptoms of guilt. It was one of luminated romance which amused us 
those faces which an honest man hardly Jast night than in a lawyer's bref. Can 


dares peruse, and cannot venture to 
translate. <A long chin resting on his 
breast, a nose resembling an eagle’s 
claw, and eyes which had the quickness 
but not the lustre of a viper’s, and now 
shrunk to the same size, composed his 
memorable countenance. ‘“ We have 
not looked yet,” said he, ina tremulous 
voice, ‘into the ball-room.” This part 
of the mansion, as I have already said, 
was fallen into ruins, and filled with 
sbrubs and flowers which he had placed 
there for his mistress’s amusement. The 
memory of this circumstance softened me 
in bis favour, and we followed him to 


you doubt the fate of the silver candle - 
stick, or the meaning of those malignant 
glances which her porter cast upon us ! 
If he had any personal attachment to his 
wretched mistress, bis countenance tells 
me it must have arisen from past fellow- 
ship in guilt, or expectation of future 
recompense.” 

To avoid farther debate on a pot 
which created opposite opinions, my 
friend renewed his inquisition into clo- 
sets and desks, while 1 pursued mine 
among the shelves of the library. We 
were both thus engaged, when the ol:- 
ject of my suspicions presented himseif,, 


i 
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He had smoothed his grey hair, and it 
" commanded my respect till they were 
justified.—** Sir,” he began, addressing 
himself to the attorney, “I have no 
claims here,—nothing is owing to me, 
but before I leave this house, I could 
wish—-I came to beg one book asa 
memorial of it”—and he fixed his eyes 
on a large mildewed volume, which my 
companion immediately took from its 
shelf, and was going to give; when 
reading the purport of my looks, he bade 
him wait till to-morrow. The man’s 
glance at me as he withdrew was a com- 
pound of anger, contempt, and chagrin 
which tnduced me to examine the vol- 
ume closely. It was a manuscript se- 
iection of literary anecdotes, partly writ- 
ten by a female, and partly by a bold 
‘nasculine hand. In the latter style 
were several citations on subjects con- 
nected with jurisprudence, in which the 
first possessor of this mansion had gain- 
ed high rank. One leaf carefully doub- 
led down contained Gesner’s pleasant 
story of a conscientious attorney per- 
plexed by discovering a will which dis- 
inherited some poor relatives, <‘‘ Ges- 
ner’s procurator was an Utopian,” said 
my legal friend, wrinkling up his nose— 
“Such fine sentiments are fit for the 
chintz and tassels, but not for the firm 
pillared posts of an honest man’s bed.” 
Then putting on his apectacles, he view- 
ed three large chests of sarcophagus 
form each very appropriately decorated 
with the family crest, a long-tailed de- 
mon, which in a dimmer and lonelier hour 
might have caused some superstitious 
terrors, ‘* Aud I tell you plainly,” he 
added, “ that if I found a forgotten will 
among these stores of ancient archives, 
alienating this superannuated woman’s 
wealth from her natural heirs, I should 
not scruple to leave it where I had found 
it.” ‘ By this rule,” said I, “ if a 
Scotchman was required by the comical 
law which France has lent Scotland, to 
restore his wile’s dowry to her relatives 
at her death, how would you advise him 
to act ?”—** I should sav as others have 
said—it is too great a misfortune to lose 
a wife and her money too—let him keep 
it by the law of the land if he can, and if 
not, by the law of Nature.”—* Yet vou 
live by the aw of the land ?” I replied, 
sinilinc,—‘* No matter, Counsellor |—~ 


The Heir. 


[vor 8 


Human feeling is older than the law,and 
ought in some cases to be preferred.” —~ 
“ Well, I grant that man’s judgment 
was the law's origin ; but the law is the 
result of many judgments, and therefore 
should be more weighty than an indi- 
vidual’s. Honest Gesner said wisely, 
‘I should like one or two neighbours 
of your liberal opinions, but I should 
not be safe in a town where every-body 
thought as you do.’ ”"—‘* Why, what 
harm would have been done if I had 
guided this avaricious dotard’s hand to 
sign a retributive act of justice ?—-The 
law would not cancel an equitable act, 
though performed by a luoatic.”—“ It 
rests neither with you nor me,” I repli- 
ed, “to measure the equity or decide 
the means of retribution. Both may be 
procured without our interference. I 
see nothing here which could gratify 
this singular old man ; and a few crowa 
pieces would be more useful to him 
than a collection of antiquated referen- 
ces,” —* If they are so useless,” said my 
companion, angrily. ‘I might have 
been pardoned for delivering them to @ 
person who would value them as the 
hand-writing of the dead.”—“ For that 
reason, and to find him a more valuable 
memorial,” I replied, * this book seems 
an inducement to renew our search. 
Some of the pages to which these notes 
refer have been torn out, and they may 
be worth finding.”—My friend under- 
stood the hint ; and having secretly de- 
termined to secure the person of this 
mysterious old man, I followed through 
the long suite of rooms occupied, as has 
been already said, bycheste of a sarcopha- 
gus form, filled with fasnily-archives. A 
few were unlocked, and seemed to have 
heen lately opened. Perceiving traces 
of a spade and mattock among 
shrubs in the ruined ball room, I search- 
ed every spot with useless diligence ; 
but in the roofless and forsaken chapel, 
among heaps of broken timber and de- 
cayed velvet, stood a chest of the same 
singular sarcophagus-shape, It opened 
without difhculty, and underneath an 
enormous roll of faded parchment we 
perceived the silver candelabra,—‘ Are 
your prejudices abated now ¢” said my 
companion, triumphantly—** The mis- 
erable woman expired near this chest, 


and-the cobwebs which adhered to her 
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integrity and his indemnification. He 
quitted this roof, and refused any boon, 
from his enemy while she seemed afflu- 
ent, but returned to it when it was deso- 
late, and gave bread to its miserable 


ver. 3.) 
hands and garments assure me that the 
last effort of her life was an attempt to 
panty the sole passion that g verned it, 

y hiding her last treasure.” —* I have 
no thoughts of the candlestick now !” I 
replied—“ though it has proved as use- mistress, though poor and infirm himself 
ful as an old dervise’s seven-branched when she seemed penniless. He only 
one. These parchments are the title- hoped to die under his father’s roof, but 
deeds of the estate !—this folio is her it has returned to its right owner.”— 
will, devising it to the heir of her late “* What would have been bis fate,” said 
benefactress—She bas left ample hoards I, smiling, “if you had fabricated a 
of money and jewels, all indicated here, will ?” 
and all reserved for him. Burn your I have no comment to make on these 
blank parchments, brother Quitam, and facts. My prejudice and suspicion form 
Jet us look for the legatee.”—My honest the chief feature in my narrative. May 
attorney did not wait for the command those who peruse it find all their own 
—he vanished with a long laugh of de- dispersed by circumstances as felicitous ! 
light, and returned leading in the mea- —And may those who doubt the ad- 


old man.— Now, Counsellor, con- 
gratulate the lineal representative of his 


vance of justice beware how they at- 
tempt to expedite it by iniquity. —-'V. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM 


M. COLBERT TO HIS SON. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


Sir, 
[* the following original letter of M. 
Colbert, (Minister of State under 
Louis XIV.) addressed by him to his 
son, M. de Seignelay, should meet your 
hat an early insertion of it will 


oblige Your's, W.L 
London, Feb. 1818. 


LETTER FROM M. COLBERT, MINISTER 
OF STATE, TO HIS SQN, M. DE 3. 

I AM sufficiently satisfied with your 
studies, but itis necessary to redouble 
your application, and to consider well 
what I have oftensaid to you—that, un- 
til yee derive more gratification from 
study than from pleasure and amuse- 
ment, I shall not be persuaded that you 
will ever have merit and virtue sufficient 
to follow my example. Again, in re- 

rd to your manners, I ain not quite 
gatisfied ; and wish that you would pay 
attention to four essential points, con- 
cerning which you have often heard me 
speak : The first is, the obedience and 
respect which you owe to your masters, 
with a perpetual application to the tasks 
which they set you ; this obedience and 
this respect ought to be accompanied 

with a great docility, and you ought 

More particularly to submit to it, be- 

cause your ature is disposed to resist it. 

' he second is, the friendship and good 

mature which you ought to show your 
2D AtuENneum. Vol. 3. 


ae 


brother, taking care never to treat him 
ill; on the contrary, when he commits 
any fault, never reprove him with ill-na- 
ture, nor in the presence of any one, but 
admonish him in private, with gentleness 
and good-nature. . The third, that when 
engaged in any sport, and on all other 
occasions, you learn, when in fault, to 
condemn yourself on the spot, without 
employing yourself in disputes, which 
are always wrong when you koow that 
you are in faut. On the same subject 
I must add, that every time you doubt 
whether you have done wrong or not, it 
will always be better and more useful 
for you to condemn yourself, than to 
lose time in fruitless disputes. The 
fourth is, that you shall endeavour to 
receive all your companions with civili- 
ty and good nature; and that affability 
and politeness may be perceived in your 
eonduct to all the world. Such are the 
qualifications that will render you be- 
loved ; instead of which, it you perse- 
vere in the roughness and incivility that 
is observed in you, you will be hated by 
everyone. Do not fail seriously to con: 
sider these four points. I wish on eve 
ry Saturday you would write to me 
giving me an account of how you have 
executed these directions, and how you 
have corrected your faylts. 
7 
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FROM THE MS. NOTES OF TAREIR IMPERIAL BIGHNESSES TBE ARCHDUKES JOBW ABD LEWIS 
OF AUSTRIA. 
Frem the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 


ON our arrival at Boulogne, Oct. 21st, 
1815, we alighted at the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre, and the first thing we did was 
to inquire for the captain of the royal 
yacht which was to convey us over. The 
yacht was in the road ; the next day was 
fixed for our departure ; but during the 
night a storm obliged all the vessels to 
leave the harbour. We were therefore 
necessitated to postpone our departure for 
one day, and we availed ourselves of this 
interval to visit the environs of the town. 

The port is formed by the small river 
Liane, and by a basin of recent construc- 
tion. Two moles project into the sea ; 
the eastern one is prolonged by a dyke 
to a wooden battery upen piles, and upon 
the western there is a battery adjoining to 
thedyke. The coast is steep: it is form- 
ed by a series of hills which exhibit cal- 
careous strata. A sand-bank projects into 
the sea, and this has rendered it necessa- 
ry to carry out the two stone dykes to fa- 
cilitate the egress and prevent the mouth 
from being choked up. Boulogne con- 
taing 14,000 inhabitants, chiefly engaged 
in commerce and the fisheries : the her- 
ring-fishery is very considerable, and is 
said to produce J ,500,000 francs per ann. 

The remains of Napoleon’s camp are 
still to be seen. On the east side of the 
harbour are fortifications and batteries 
which mutually flank each other, and have 
occasioned this part to be called the iron 
coast. At the extremity of the heights to 
the north of Boulogne was the principal 
telegraph which corresponded with others 
along the coast. The scaffolding for the 
pyramid intended to have been erected is 
still standing. It wason the strand that 
Napoleon reviewed his troops. To the 
west the heights are fortified. On either 
side there are forts, which at flood tide 
are surrounded with water ; they are built 
of stone, and are placed upon different 
points of the coast. The basin of the 
harbour, and all the works that now exist 
here, were the-creation of Buonaparte ; 
but in spite of them all, the entrance into 
and departure from this port have contin- 
ued to be difficult; and it is easy to con- 
ceive how much time it would have taken 


for so great a number of vessels as were 
here collected, to get out one by one, as 
they would have been obliged todo. All 
the boats were built in the basin, and 
along the river ; here too they were sta- 
tioned, and two. hundred thousand sol- 
diers were encamped on the heights. Of 
all these preparations nothing is now to 
be seen but the traces of the fortificati 

the works of the port which are no long- 
er kept up, and two large balf-rotten flat- 
bottomed boats. Such is all that remains 
of the immense enterprise which cost 
France upwards of three hundred mil- 
lions (212,500,000 sterling.) 

A great deal has been written both for 
and against the question whether the in- 
vasion of England would have been prac- 
ticable or not. So much is certain, that 
it must have been attended with very ma- 
terial difficulties. The embarkation 
could not have taken place without be- 
ing perceived ; the vessels must have 
quitted the port one after another, and 
drawn up in line in the road to risk 
the passage; during which they would 
have had to cope with the English 
fleet, and after all to land the troops on a 
coast lined with rocks. Whoever is ac- 
quainted witb the advantages possessed 
by a large ship at sea over small vessels 
will readily conceive what would have 
been the issue of the conflict. Calm days 
are moreover but rare, and such a one 
must have been chosen to deprive the 
English fleet of part of its advantages, 
Lastly it would have been very difficult 
to cross with vessels without decks ia 
stormy weather. : 

From all these considerations it is obe 
vious that a landing could not have been 
effected in England but by a kind of mi- 
racle—and then what immense difficul~ 
ties would there have been to encounter 
in the country itself! Of this all who 
have ever seen England must be tho- 
roughly convinced. 

If the motive of Napoleon in this en- 
terprize was to ruin England, he com- 
pletely failed, since the extraordinary ar 
maments which he occasioned her to set 
on foot, proved datal to him in Spaia and 
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Portugal. He seems himself to have been don. The house of the Duke of St. Al- 
aware of the difficulties which opposed ban’s, which was provided for our recep- 


the execution of his plan, since he eager- 
ly seized the opportunity of directing his 
forces against a quarter where he discov- 
ered, as he thought, a probability of suc- 
cess. 
Oct, 22. A fine moroing promised us 
a favourable passage. The white chalk 
cliffs of the English coast soon appeared 
sight. At 10 in the morning we went 
on board the yacht, which is a very pretty 
little vessel, As it belongs to the admi- 
ralty itis fitted up with elegance. At 
three o'clock we reached Dover road. 
The houses, which are almost all black 
give a dull appearance to the town. As 
it waslow water we were obliged to have 
recourse to the boat to enter the harbour. 
The quays and the whole shore were 
covered wath a great concourse of peo- 
ple. It is impossible to describe the first 
impression which a stranger receives on 
arriving in this country. He fancies him- 
self transported into another world: 
nothing there resembles what he has seen 
elsewhere. Buildings, carriages, horses, 
men, dress, physiognomy—are all differ- 
ent from what he has been accustomed 
to. He perceives in the lowest classes a 
kind of elegance both in person and cos- 
tume; and their features retain an ex- 
pression of calmness and serenity even in 
numerous asseinblages. 

Oct. 23. We started at nine o'clock. 
The post-horses are excellent, the roads 
magnificent, the drivers safe, and travel- 
ling extremely expeditious. The country 
is better cultivated than in France, which 
gives it an agreeable appcarance though 
not beautiful in itself. The soil is chalky, 
mixed with silex. In front of almost all 
the houses is a small patch filled with 
flowers and southern plants that pass the 
winter im the open air and afford a fa- 
vourable idea of the mildness of the cli- 
mate. ‘he windmills are numerous be- 


cause there is but little water in these 
A great number of villas of a pe- 
euliar and pleasing architecture, surround- 
ed with small parks, meadows clothed 
with the most bniliant verdure, superb 


parts. 


tion with every thing that can render life 
agreeable and comfortable is pleasantly 
situated in one of the best quarters in 
Westminster, near the promenades. On 
the following days till the 3d of Novem- 
ber, we were engaged in visits of eti- 
quette and others; in taking notes for 
the journey which we intended to make 
in the country, and for which we were 
not sufficiently prepared ; and lastly in 
equipping ourselves in the English fash- 
ion, that we might run about the town 
with greater freedom. 

At eight in the morning of the 3d of 
November, we quitted London. The 
suburbs of this capital are daily extend- 
ing. Houses and whole streets are built 
upon speculation and almost immediate- 
ly occupied. ‘The country soon begins 
to rise, and the hills covered with villas 
and gardens are very picturesque. It is 
on the north side that you have the finest 
view of London when the weather is 
clear. The road, which about a year ago 
passed over a steep hill, now scarcely as- 
cends at all, a cut having been made in 
the bill, which shortens the way three 
quarters of a mile, and is much less {a- 
tiguing for the horses. Another road pas- 
ses over this tunnel by means of a bridge 
60 or 70 feet high. 

The country is every where well cul- 
tivated. Silex and chalk abound in it. 
The latter is spread upon the fields to 
render the soil more friable. 

Chipping Barnet is the first stage and 
St. Alban’s the second. At the latter 
place we stopped at the White Hart, a 
very good inn, where the traveller finds, 
as indeed he does all over England, very 
clean apartments, excellent fare, and a 
polite reception. 

On a slight eminence to the south of 
the town is the site of the antient Roman 
city of Verulamium: some vestiges of 
its walls still exist, 

Tn a neighbouring valley, near a small 
stream, is seen the silk-mill of Mr. 
Wootam. The machines employed here 
are on the same plan as those for spin- 


flocks, and fields encompassed with quick ning cotton. The silk goes through 
-hedges and trees render the country truly twelve preparations, AH the machinery 


charming. 


is sect in motion by water. We discover- 


Night overtook us at Dartford, and it ed nothing yery new in the manipula- 
was eight o'clock when wereached Ln tion, except two contrivances, By mean: 
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of the one, if a thread of the spindle the 5th of November, is with its gardens 
breaks, the machine stops of itself. By and park one of the most saperb estab- 
the other, the silk is wound more equal- lishments in England. All those things 
ly upon the bobbins than by the usual that constitute in general the most pleas- 
process. The proprietor of this manufac- ing ornaments of Iunglish country-houses 
tory, who employs 120 persons, has an- are here found in the highest perfection. 
nexed to it a school for the children of —The library is copious and selected 


the work-people. 

We arrived late in the evening at 
Beechwood, a fine mansion belonging to 
Sir Joun Sesricut. He is a great far- 
mer, and explained to us in detail the 
agricultural system of the English and 
particularly the methods introduced by 
bim on his own estate—The turnips 
grow to a great size at Beechwood. Sir 
John told us that he had once sent to his 
sister nineteen partridges inclosed in the 
hollow of one of those roots. 

{ Here the illustrious travellers describe se- 
veral agricultural machines, which, though 


new to them, must be well known to the ma- 
jority of our readers. } 


Sir John Sebright possesses a flock of 
a thousand sheep. They are of two 
kinds—merinos, and the native breed.— 
As be keeps them principally to fatten, 
he prefers the latter, which in this res- 
pect possesses many advantages over the 
merinos. 

We passed the evening very agree- 
ably ; the baronet’s eldest daughter, who 


with judgment. We received great plea- 
sure from contemplating a great vanety 
of fine paintings, especially by Vandyke, 
and many portraits, among which we 
distinguished that of Anna Boleyn by 
Holbein. In the entrance hall is a bust 
of Napoleon in Carrara marble. 

In walking through the gardens we 
were particularly struck with the beauty 
of a very spacious orangery. In the cen- 
tre rise eight columns of white marble 
which surround an antique vase of very 
large dimensions, and adorned wh fi- 
gures in relievo, and several small vases 
also of white marble. Ina niche is seen a 
copy of the Apollo Belvidere. At the 
end of the orangery is the entrance to a 
temple, supported by four columns of the 
Ionic order, erected in memory of the 
late Duke of Bedford, brother to the pre- 
sent possessor of the title. Within it con- 
tains a cabinet, the ceiling of which is 
gilt, and in which are placed the busts 
of Fox and of his friends, Gen. Fitzpa- 


devotes much of her time to the study of trick, and Lords Lauperpate, Ro- 
chemistry, showed us an experiment of Bert Spencer, Gary, Houranp and 
Wollaston’s, which is now known, but Harvey. 

was then new to us, and which consists There is a Chinese house fitted up 
in transforming a thimble into a small with Chinese and Japanese furniture and 
galvanic battery capable of heating a vases, and a menagerie which contains 
platinum wire red bot. several very rare animals. 

We saw so many things at Beech- We had never seen a park so full of 
wood that it was impossible to make me- deer as that of Woburn. Those hand- 
morandums of them all; but Sir John some creatures are so tame as to come 
promised to call upon us on our retura close under the windows of the mansion. 
to London, and to give us a supplement The farm is half a mile from the pna- 
of notices of the greatest value to us.— cipal habitations, and exhibits with allits 
For the rest, he made such good use of buildings, the appearance of a small vil- 
the time we passed at his house, that we lage. Here are found several things wor- 
gained more knowledge of him than we thy of notice, among others a steam-et- 
could have possibly collected elsewhere. gine which sets in motion a_ threshing 
in so short a space. He is the true model machine and two mills. ‘The manner io 
of the English gentleman: possessing which the motion is communicated 1s 
extensive information acquired in histra- highly ingenious, but a clear idea of it 
vels, and, speaking French and German cannot be given without a drawing. It 
with equal fluency, he is capable of dis- was the late Duke who was a celebrated 
cussing a great variety of subjects, and agriculturist, that erected all the build- 
always in an interesting manner. ings on this fine estate. 

The mansion of the Duke of Bep- On the 7th we arrived at Beaudesert, 
o7D at Woburn, where we stopped on a fine country-seat belonging to the Mar- 
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quisof Awexgsea. During our stay here Riding, shooting, and hunting, are the 
we gained some insight into the way in principal amusements. The ladies fre- 
which the wealthy English proprietors quently take part in the former. Fox- 
live in the country. Nobody appears be- hunting is a very dangerous sport, be- 
fore 9 o'clock in the morning: at 10 the cause it is necessary to follow on horse- 
family assembles in the drawing-room to back, leaping hedges and ditches. ‘I'he 
acopious breakfast of tea, coffee, bread hare is hunted in the same manner. The 
and butter, toast, boiled eggs, cutlets, dogs are admirably trained, and the guns 


&c. Breakfast lasts an hour, after which excellent. 
the company separate, and each employs 
or amuses himself as he pleases till din- 
ner, which is fixed for six or seven in the 
evening. Half an hour earlier they again 
meet in the library or drawing-room. In 
the morning geotlemen may appear in 
boots, but in the evening they are expect- 
ed to be dressed as in town.—The ladies 
also are full dressed. 

Dinner presents the best of every thing 
that a good kitchen is capable of afford- 
ing. The plate is very handsome, fre- 
quently silver gilt. After the soup, cold 
punch is served. It is customary next to 
drink a glass of wine at the choice of the 
mistress of the house, and to her health: 
after which, every time you choose to 
drink, it is usual to invite those whom 
you know or who happen to sit near you 
to drink with you. Each helps the rest 
from the dish that stands before him.— 
After the dessert the ladies rise, the ser- 
vants retire, and the claret begins to cir- 
culate from nght to left. The company 
then rejoin the ladies in the library or the 


drawing-room, enter into conversation, 


andeach withdraws just when he pleases. 


As all the opulent land-holders pass 
great part of the winter in the country, 
relations and neighbours assemble and 
form parties numerous enough to supply 
the place of those in town. The tone 
which pervades them is highly agreeable, 
free and easy, but decent; and thereis a 
kind of simple and hearty hospitality and 
politeness which cannot fail to charm all 
who are capable of appreciating them. 

The private apartments are furnished 
and arranged with the utmost conveni- 
ence. In these mansions you find every 
thing that can contribute to physical com- 
fort, and the cultivation of the mind. 
The society of the females, who are in 
general well informed, often indeed better . 
than the gentlemen, affords all the resour- 
ces that can be desired. If you add to 
this the perfect liberty of living as you 
please, it will be evident how agreeable a 
residence in the country must be; and it 
will be thought perfectly natural that the 
English nobility and gentry should in- 
habit London only during the time that 
Parliament is assembled. 

To be continued. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 


The name of Captain Wm. Scoresby, junior, is 
familiar to all who have taken an interest in the 
problem, the solution of which is now attempting 
relative to the Arctic Seas. His observations on a 
voyage, wherein he penetrated to a very high 
northern iatitude, may be considered as the foun- 
dation for thisattempt; and the paper containing 
bis yernarks, read to the Wernerian Natura)! History 
Society, and contained in the second volume of 
their Memoirs, cannot fail to be reckoned extremely 
important, 

The following is its substance, and the only alteration 
we make, is that of putting Captain Scoresby’s in- 
formation into our own language, instead of copy- 
ing that of the literary gentleman who prepared it 
for the Wernerian Society. 


(GREENLAND is a country where 
every object tis stnkingly singular, 
or highly magnificent. The atmosphere, 


the land, and the ocean, each exhibit re- 
markable or sublime appearances. 

The atmosphere is dark coloured, 
dense, frequently producing crystallized 
snow in a wonderful perfection and 
variety of form and texture, and remarka- 
ble for sudden transitions from calm to 
storm, and from foul to fair. 


The land ia a sublime object ; its stu- 
pendous mountains rising abruptly from 
the very margin of the sea, and terminat- 
ing in ridged, conical, or pyramidal 
summits ; the dark rocks chequered with 
their burthens of purest snow; and the 
whole, viewed under the density of a 
gloomy, sky, | forming a grand and im- 


| 
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ive picture. Its most remarkable 
whabitant, the white or Polar bear, 
which also occurs on the ice, the fero- 
gious, and apparently natural lord of 
those regions. He preys indiscriminate- 
ly on quadruped, reptile, fowl, and fish ; 
all behold him with dread, and flee his 
presence. ‘I'he seals signify their fear 
of him by constant watching, and betake 
themselves precipitately to the water on 
his approach.* Carrion, _ therefore, 
(chiefly the carcass of the whale at a 
certain season) affords him a passive, 
sure, and favourite food. His sense of 
smelling is peculiarly acute; in his 
march he frequently faces the breeze, 
raises his head, and snuffs the passing 
scent, whereby he discovers the nearest 
route to his odorous banquet, though the 
distance be incredibly great. 

The water affords the bed and partly 
the materials for the most prodigious 
masses of ice. Its colour is peculiar. 
Its products numerous and important. 
Here the huge mysticetus, or whalebone 
whale, resides and collects his food ; 
sports and astonishes by his vast bulk 
and proportionate strength : is the object 
of maritimet adventure and commercial 
wealth. 

Of the inanimate productions of Green- 
Jand, none excites so much interest and 
wonder as the ice in its great abundance 
and variety, in the ice-islands, floating 
mountains or ice-berss, common to 


We are assured by a Greenland captain, that he 
has seen the bear display astonishing proofs of sagaci- 
ty. When wounded by a musket-shot, they will apply 
ice to the wound with their paws, in order to stanch 
the bleeding. Of this fact our informant has been an 
eye witness.—Ed. 

t The perils of the whale-fishing fill the naviga- 
tor’s life with “ moving accidents by flood,” and their 
adventures are truly deserving of the name of roman- 
tic, as well as of dangerous and tragical. One lash of 
the monster of the deep will dash their little boat in 
pieces, and break the limbs of men like the wheel, or 
crush them together as with an avalanche. When the 
whale has young, she is particularly fierce, and re- 
quires to be approached with caution ; and her mater- 
nal fondnessis so great, that if ber offspring is struck 
with the harpoon, she will not desert it, and the fishcrs 
are sure ofthe parent. It isa strange sight to see 
these unwieldy creatures with the young laid, as it 
were, across their tails, sucking their “ mighty moth- 
ers.” Boats are sometimes carried through the 
Spumy sea at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, by 
the harpooncd whale, and many an instance occurs 
of their never returning to join their vessels. There 
i3some resemblance to the magujficence of Eastern 
bunting in these exploits.—E¢. 
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Davis's Straits, Yet the ftelds off ice 


more peculiar to Greenland are not less 
astonishing. Their deficieacy in eleva- 
tion is sufticiently compensated by their 
amazing extent of surface. Some of 
them have been observed near a hundred 
miles in length, and more than balf that 
breadth ; each consisting of a single sheet 
of ice, having its surface raised in gene 
eral four of six feet above the level of the 
water, and its base depressed to the 
depth of near twenty feet beneath. 

We shall now extract literati Capt, 
Scoresby’s excellent description of the 
various kinds of ice, which are met in 
the Northern seas. 

“ The ice in general, is designated by 
a variety of appellations, distinguishing 
it according to the size or number of 
pieces, their form of aggregation, thick 
ness, transparency, &c, 1 perhaps cannot 
better expiain the terms in common ac 
ceptation amongst the whale-fishers, 
than by marking the disruption of a field. 
The thickest and strongest field cannot 
resist the power of a heavy sweil ; indeed, 
such are much less capuble of bending 
without being dissevered,than the thinner 
ice which is more pliable. When 8 
field, by the set of the current, drives to 
the southward, and, being deserted by 
the loose ice, becomes exposed to the 
effects of a grown swell, it presently 
breaks into a great many _picces, few of 
which will exceed forty or fifty yards in 
diameter. Now, such a number of these 
pieces collected together in close contact, 
so that they cannot, from the top of the 
ship’s mast, be seen over, are termed & 
pack, 

When the collection of pieces can be 
seen across, if it assume a circular of 
polygonal form, the name of patchis 
applied, and it is called a stream when 
its shape is more of an oblong, bow 
narrow soever it may be, provided the 
continuity of the pieces is preserved. 

Pieces of large dimensions, but 
smaller than fields, are called floes ; thus 
a field may be compared to a pack, and 
a floe to a patch, as regards their s1Z@ 
and external form. 

Small pieces which break off, and are 
separated from the larger masses by the 


{ A fieldis a continued sheet of ice, 90 large, that its 
boundary cannot be scen from the summii of asbip § 
Mast, . 
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effect of attrition, are called brash-ice, 
and may be collected into streams or 
patches, 

Ice is said to be loose, or open, when 
the pieces are so far separated as to allow 
a ship to sail freely amongst them ; this 
bas likewise been called dvift-ice. 

A hummock is a protuberance, raised 
upon any plane of ice above the common 
level. It is frequently produced by 
pressure, where one piece is squeezed 
upon another, often set upon its edge, 
aod in that position cemented by the 
frost. Hummocks are likewise formed, 
by pieces of ice mutually crushing each 
other, the wreck heing coacervated upon 
one or both of them. To hummocks, 
the ice is indebted for its variety of fan- 

ciful shapes, and its picturesque appear- 
ance. They occur in great numbers ia 
heavy packs, on the edges, and occa- 
sionally in the middle of fields and floes. 
They often attain the height of thirty 
feet and upwards. 

A calf,isa portion of ice which has 
been depressed by the same means as a 
hummock is elevated. Itis kept down 
by some larger mass; from beneath 
which it shews itself on one side. Ihave 
seen a calfso deep and broad, that the 
ship sailed over it without touching, 
when it might be observed on both sides 
of the vessel at the same time; this, 


however, is attended with considerable. 


danger, and necessity alone warrants the 
experiment, as calves have not unfre- 
quently (by a ship’s touching, or disturb- 
ing the sea near them) been called from 
their sub-marine situation to the surface, 
and with such an accelerated velocity as 
to stave the planks and timbers of the 
ship, and in some instances to reduce the 
vessel toa wreck. 

Any part of the upper superficies of a 

iece of iee, whichcomes to be immersed 
eath the surface of the water, obtains 
the name of a tongue. 

A bight signifies a bay or sinuosity, 
on the border of any large mass or body 
of ice. It is supposed to be called b'ght 
frorp the low word bite, or take in, or 
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at a freezing temperature, the proportion 
above to that below the surface, is as 1 
to 4nearly; and in fresh water, at the 
freezing point, as 10 to 69, or 1 to 7 
nearly. Hence its specific gravity ap- 
pears to be about 0: 873. Of this de- 
scription is all young ice, as it is called, 
which forms a considerable proportion 
of packed and drift ice in general ; where 
it occurs in flat pieces commonly cover- 
ed with snow, of various dimensions, 
but seldom exceeding fifty yards in 
diameter. 

Fresh-water ice is distinguished by its 
black appearance when floating in the 
sea, and its beautiful green hue and trans- 

arency when removed into the arr. 
rge pieces may occasionally be ob- 
tained, possessing a degree of purity and 
transparency equal to that of the finest 
glass, or most beautiful crystal; but gener- 
aily,its transparency is interrupted by nu- 
merous small globularor pear-shaped air- 
bubbles; these frequently form con- 
tinuous lines, intersecting the ice in a 
direction apparently perpendicular to its 
plane of formation. Fresh-water ice is 
fragile, but bard; the edges of a frac- 
tured part are frequently so keen, as to 
inflict a wound like glass. The homo- 
geneous and most transparent pieces are 
capable of concentrating the rays of the 
sun, se as to produce a considerable in- 
tensity of heat. With a lump of ice of 
by no means regular convexity, T have 
frequently burnt wood, fired gunpowder, 
melted lead, and lit the sailors’ pipes to 
their great astonishment; all of whom 
who could procure the needful articles, 
eagerly flocked around me, for the satis- 
faction of smoking a pipe, ignited by 
such extraordinary means, Their as- 
tonishment was increased, on observing 
that the ice remained firm and_ pellucid, 
woilst the solar rays emerging theretrom 
were so hot, that the hand could not be 
kept Jonger in the focus than for the 
space of a few seconds. In the formation 
of these lenses, [ roughed them with a 
small axe, which cut the ce tolerably 
smooth; I then scraped them with a 


entrap; because, in this situation, ships knife, and polished them merely by the 
are sometimes so canght bya change of warmth of the hand, supporting them 


vind, that the ice cannot be cleared on 


during the operation in a woollen glove. 


either tack; and in some cases,a total I once procured a piece of the purest ice 


loss hes been the consequence. 


so large that a lene of sixteen inches d:- 


When salt-water ice floats in the sea ametér,was)obtained out of it.-- -- 


he ai oe ee Oe eee, 


ee 
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The most dense kind of ice, which is 
perfectly transparent, is about one-tenth 
specifically lighter than sea water at a 
freezing temperature. Plunged into 
pure water, of temperature 32°, the pro- 
portion floating above, to that below the 
surface, is as 1 to 15, and placed in 
boiling fresh water, it barely floats. Its 
specific gravity is about 0. 937. Fields, 
bergs, and other large masses, chiefly 
consist of this kind ef ice. Brash ice 
likewise affords pieces of it, the surfaces 
of which are always found crowded 
with conchoidal excavations when taken 
out of the sea.” 

Captain Scoresby states, that land is 
not necessary for the formation of ice ; 
even in a rough state the ocean freezes, 
forming first detached crystals, the 
siudge of the sailors, and resembling 
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snow when cast into water which is too 
cold to dissolve it. This smooths the 
surface of the waters like oil, and the 
congelation which ensues forms ulti- 
mately into pieces called pancakes, of 
perhaps a foot in thickness, and many 
In shel- 
tered situations, what is termed bay zce, 
forms more regularly and rapidly. Much 
of this is formed in the bays and islands 
of Spitzbergen, but even this quantity 
will not account for the immense fields 
which abound in the Greenland Seas, 


and which evidently (says our autho- 


rity) come from the Northward, and 


have their origin between Spitzbergen 


and the Pole. 

With this important, and, for the 
Expeditions, rather unfavourable ob- 
servation, we conclude for the present. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM IN LANCASHIRE. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


No having seen any account pub- 
AN ished of the Lancashire Lunatic 
Asylum, which is at present a considera- 
ble establishment, and will be one of the 
largest of the kind in the kingdom; 
whilst at the same time no pains or ex- 
pense have been spared which could 
contribute to the comfort of the un- 
happy inmates, I have sent you a de- 
scription of it, thinking you might give 
ita place in your very respectable mis- 
cellany. Tam, &c. D 
Jan. Ath 1818. 


_ Description of the Lancasnire Luna- 
tic AsyLum. 

The Lancashire Lunatic Asylum is 
the first that has been established under 
the sole provisions of the act of the 48th 
of the present king, for the “ Better Care 
and Maintenance of Lunatics, being 
Paupers or Criminals :” that ot Notting- 


and abruptly rising hill which contains 
the stone quarries of Lancaster: and 
from the north, by ground which,sloping 
gently towards the house, is open to the 
east and south, and commands an exten- 
sive view of the country in those direc- 
tions. Itis in contemplation to make an 
addition of several acres of Jand which 
he between the house and the public 
road ; which will afford great advantages 
for air and exercise to the convalescents, 
in perhaps a superior degree to what 
will be found in any similar institution. 

The declivity on which the building 
is placed was particularly selected, not 
only for the purpose of shelter from 
stormy winds, but to obtain a supply of 
water from an adjacent spring, which, 
issuing out of the rock, by means of an 
ainple reservoir, 36 yards ia length, 24 
yards in breadth, 5 feet in depth, and 


ham being of a mixed nature, as it is in containing 233,280 gallons, supplies 
partsupported by voluntary subscriptions; through iron pipes, every story of the 
and is under the controul of a commit- house, with ap unlimited quantity of an 
tee, chosen as well by subscribers as by article, which is if possible more indis- 
the county magistrates. pensable in an establishment of this na- 

The edifice 1s erected about a mile te ture than any other, where a number of 
the eastward of the town of Lancaster, persons are collected ; from the necessity 
ona piece of ground which is protected there exists for frequent ablution both 
from the west wind (the most prevalent of the house and the inmates, as well for 
and violent in thia climate) by a steep the purpose of comfort as of health. 
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The building is from a plan furnished galleries, without being carried circu- 
by Mr. Stanpen, an architect resident itously thro’ the passages, by which ar- 
in Lancaster; and is constructed of a rangement there is a great saving of 
fine and durable species of freestone, trouble to the attendants, and the food 
which is procared from a quarry so im- is taken warm from the fire to the tables 
mediately contiguous, as to be within the of the patients. 
walls of the garden. The part of the edifice whichis allotted 

The form of the edifice is quadran- to the accommodation of patients, con- 
gular, extending in front 200 feet, and sists of six galleries: three on each side 
in depth 196 feet. It is three stories in of the house. Five of these galleries ex- 
height, except to the south, where the tend through the whole length of the 
froot is only one story: it being kept wing in which they are respectively 
low to allow free admission to the sun situated, forming a right angle at the turn 
and air into the quadrangular space in of the building. Every possible atten- 
the interior of the building. tion is given to classing the patients in 

In the centre of the north, or principal these galleries, so as to keep the more 
front, is a handsome portico of the Doric noisy and dirty from annoying those 
order, and in which part are contained that are of a more quiet and orderly turn. 
the manager's house, the committee- The galleries are in breadth 10 feet, 
room forthe magistrates, and other offices. and 188 in length, in the present state of 

Jn the basement story arethe kitchens, the building; but when it is eompleted 
laundries, and other apartments incident they will be 270 feet in length. 
to sueh an establishment; and which by The four uppermost galleries are floor- 
the natural slope of ground in some ed with oak plunk, which, from the 
parts, and an area in others, are rendered polish given by frequent rubbing (and 
perfectly dry and comfortable. The which also furnishes an occasional em- 
washhouse and brewhouse are removed ployment for the inmates of the house) 
to a small distance from the body of the hasa pleasing effect to the eye. 
house, by which means it is kept free ©The house, whencompleted, is adapt- 
from any annoyance of the heat or steam ed to the accommodation of about 250 
proceeding from those offices, patients, In each gallery, in its present 

To the kitchen is hung up a board, state, are two dining rvoms, 154 feet, by 
containing the weekly dietury of the pa- 114 feet; one sitting-room, and a relir- 
tients, for the direction of the cook ; itis tg-7oom, forthe reception of persons who 


as follows :— may wish to see any particular patient. 
_ Dinners, In all these rooms there are fire-places. 

Sunday.-—- Beef pie. Vhe lodei th é 
Monday.--- Beef stewed with a large quantity e lodg ing-rvoms ol the patients are 
a ee Parr of two descriptions. Some are designed 

uesday.—-Soup and bouilli. ae ee 
Wednesday.--Beef in batter (made of flour to hold one, and others ane heds, 

and suet.) The rooms which are designed for 
Thursday. Soup and bouilli. single beds, are 


Friday--- Beef pie. 


Satarday.---Hashed meat, or stew. 10 feet in length, 


7 ditto in breadth, 


At all times potatoes unlimited, with cab- 11 ditto in hei 
. : eins ght. 
bage and pot REIS, and pepper for seasoning. howe lor tice heads are 
, Daily Breakfast. 10 fect in length, 
Milk pottage with bread. 10 ditto in breadth, . 


Tb f for th 10 ditto in height. 
e same lor supper tor the men: = Fach of these apartments hasa glazed 


but the women have bread and butter cash window, with cords and pullies, to 
and coffee, and each patient is allowed a jet down occasionally. -Thereis also a 
pint of table beer per diem, of the same considerable aperture over each door, 
quality as is used by every person in the witha shutter affixed, by which it may 
house. : ' be opened or closed as circumstances 

By the contrivance ofa tunnel, the require, There is too, an air-hole over 
trays which contain the respective meals the ceiling of every lodging-rogm, which 
of the patients are conveyed from the communicates with a general air chimney 


kitchen immediately into the different ; ic 
SE ATHENEUy. Vol. 3. or flue, so that at seems scarcely possibie 
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for the purposes of ventilation to be more 
effectually provided. 

The bedsteads are formed of strong 
wood painted, and are in the form of 
what is generally denominated cribs: 
six feet two inches in length, by two 
feet four inches in breadth; and the 


sides are so deep as to contain, 
A straw matrass, 
A flock, or hair ditto, 
An ander bianket, 
A pair of sheets, 
A pair of top blankets, and 
A coverlet; 


which forms the general furniture of the 
beds in the house. 

The bottom of these cribs, or bed- 
steads, are made to slope from the head 
and feet towards the middle, so as to 
take nearly the shape of a seaman’s 
hammock, which is not only the most 
easy, by being accommodated to the 
shape of the human body, but has also 
this further advantage in the case of wet 
patients, that the discharge is made to 
pass by means of a groove into a reser- 
voir beneath the bed, with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience to the person. 

In each day-room are fixed half a 
dozen seats, opposite to the fire-place ; 
in which the more refractory patients 
may be occasionally confined. 

The galleries may be warmed when 
necessary by means of steam, which is 
conveyed in iron pipes from a boiler and 
a proper apparatus fixed in each wing of 
the building. 

The lower galleries on each side of the 
house are appropriated to the worst 
class of patients, that is, to such as are 
Noisy or dirty. 

In that on the men’s side, there is a 
room, which is capable of being warmed 
(by tubes conveyed below the floor,and 
communicating with thesteam-boiler) to 
such atemperature, that the unhappy 
class of patients, who will not allow 
clothing to remain on their persons, may 
not experience those inconveniencies in 
cold weather to which they would other- 
wise be exposed. 

Each gallery contains a water-closet, 
and also a bath-room, in which the pa- 
tients are daily washed and cleaned. 
The baths may be used either warm or 
cold, as may be required. They are 
heated by a pipe communicating with 
the steam apparatus to any degree that 
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may be thought proper, in the course of 
a few minus : Lag a eek sblation of 
most of the patients takes place on F'ri- 
day, (in a temperature of about 93 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit, in winter;) which 
is not only conducive to cleanliness in 
their persons, and .consequently to the 
preservation of their health, but is equally 
agreeable to their feelings. 

The windows of the day-rooms and 
also those of some of the galleries admit 
of a prospect into the fields and gardens; 
and thus afford as much solace to the 
minds of the persons confined, as can be 
derived from this source of amusement. 

The galleries, from being so spacious 
as nearly two hundred feet in length, 
allow the patients great limits for exer- 
cise under cover; whilst in the centre of 
the building an area of 1777 square 
yards, divided hy a wall (separating the 
patients of different sexes) and flagged 
so as to be always dry and kept clean, 
affords an excellent airing ground, when 
the weather is suitable for them to be 
out of doors, Besides these, the ample 
gardens are permitted to be used by 
those patients whose situations render it 
proper, and when the ground in the 
front of the house shall also be properly 
walled in, a close of several acres will 
be added, which will be applicable to 
similar purposes. 

The general principle upon which the 
treatinent of the patients in this asylum 
is conducted, is that of mldness ; no 
coercion being ever resorted to, unless it 
becomes necessary to ensure their own 
safety or that of others ; and as it has 
been found that nothing contributes 
more to the alleviation of the sufferings 
of persons in their unhappy situation, 
than that sort of employment which in- 
sensibiy diverts their attention from the 
subject which may have given rise to 
their mental affliction, and at the same 
time directs it to some other of a lighter, 
or more cheerful nature, such of the 
patients as are permitted by the state 
of their malady are employed in the 
gardens and grounds, orin domestic oc- 
cupation in the house; a practice which 
has been found to be at once beneficial 
to their bodily health, and conducive to 
recovery from their mental ailments. 


A!though the) bodily health of persons 
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in a state of insanity is not necessarily or gard to the necessity 
invariably affected; yet, this state of 


mind is often complicated with epileptic 
and other fits, palsy, stomach complaints, 
and nervous disorders; and they are 
also particularly subject to abscesses, 
bad sores and mortifications, as well as 
to contusions from blows and accidents, 
which require almost constant, and fre- 
quently instant medical assistance. 
From these, and other considerations, 
it was deemed expedient that the re- 
sident superintendaat of the establish- 
ment should have had a regular medical 
education : the beneficial effects of which 
have been daily experienced, as well in 
this institution as in that at Nottngham ; 
and will it is presumed operate as pre- 
‘ eedents to be adopted in all future esta- 
blishments of a similar nature. The 
who have been sent to this asy- 
lam are not what may be deemed a fair 


average of insane patients, being most of 


them old and confirmed cases, and which 


are not merely incurable, but either 


difficult to manage from the particular 
nature of their insanity, or labouring 
under some bodily complaint ; so that 
whatever had been anticipated with re- 
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of medical assist- 
ance, it has fallen far short of what has 
been actually experienced. 

The officers of the institution consist 
of a Treasurer, Physician, Surgeon, 
Manager, and Matron, (exclusive of 
male and female servants, and a porter). 

The Asylum was opened for the re- 
ception of patients on the 28th of July, 
1816, and the aumber which has been 
admitted is— 


Males... 81 
Females . . 62 
Total . 143 


Of which have been discharged recovered aud 
free of complaint--- 


fales .°.. 9 

Females ... 4 

Total e e Pe e 18 
Died. 

‘ Males .. . 4 

Females... 4 

Total. . . § 


There are at present in the ac 


ales... 
Females . . 52 


Fal 


Total . 192 
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WELSH WEDDINGS. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A THIRD TOUR IN NORTH WALES 5 


BY MISS HUTTON, OF BEN- 


NETTS -HILL, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1818. 


My dear brother, Caernarvon. 
pusric weddings are the universal 


custom among the common-people 
throughout the Principality of Wales. 
Here, if the father of the bride can af- 
ford it, he provides the marriage feast, 
and it is her portion. If he cannot, or if 
she have no parents, she borrows money 
of some friend, or obtains credit at some 


public house ; and, after the expences of 


the feast are defrayed, the residue is her 
own. Every man who dines pays a shil- 
ling ; every woman six-pence ; though 
many chuse to givea shilling. Every one 
that drinks tea pays six-pence: every 
pint of ale is scored up to the person who 
calls for it, and many come only to drink 
and dance. 


A poor man, in a hollow of the moun- 


tains, married his daughter since we 


came here. He brewed a quarter of malt 
for the occasion. The table was spread 
out of doors; for his house, consisting 
of one room only, could not contain the 
company. Forty persons sat down at 
once; and, as soon as these had dined, 
forty others took their places. My father, 
who gave me the account, was an invited 
guest. He remained there nearly two 
hours; and during that time, saw about 
a hundred and fifty persons. Two only 
of this number could talk English. Not 
a female appeared in any thing but wool- 
len: nor one’ without the beaver hat, ex- 
cept the mother of the bride, who was 
the cook. 

The banquet consisted of five rounds 
of beef, attended by bags of peas and 
mountains of cabbage. These were pla- 
ced on the table in succession, as fresh 
company demanded a fresh supply, and 
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formed luxurious fare to people accus- 
tomed to live upon catmeal and butter- 
milk, The guests dined off wooden 
trenchers, and sat on wooden planks, 
supported by slates. The dessert was but- 
ter and cheese. The bride, her father 


and mother, waited. A harper made one | 


of the party ; and another was expect- 
ed. The house served for an Oecasional 
drawing-room ; and two beds that were 
in it supplied the place of sophas. 

At Llanbeblic, the parish church of 
Caernarvon, I saw a sailor married to 
the daughter of a shoemaker. The bnde- 
groom marched first, with his bridemen : 
or, as they are here called, his servants, 
one on each side; the rest of the men 
followed, three abreast. Then came the 
intended bride between her servants ; and 
the rest of the women, ia the. same or- 
der, closed the procession. There were 
about forty persons in the whole: these 
town ladies were not clad like the moun- 
taineers, in woollen, but in flowered 
gowns, white petticoats, and white stock- 
ings. The bride and her maids were dis- 
tinguished by white sattin ribbands in 
their caps; the beaver hat is ever the 
same, but these were ornamented with a 
smarter bow than those of the rustics. 
The morning being rather cloudy, a part 
of their finery was eclipsed by their blue 
cloaks, which nothing but the hottest 
sunshine, and sometimes not even that, 
can tempt them to lay by. 

When the clergyman came to a certain 
part of the service he stopped, and the 
sailor stepped forward,and Jaid four shil- 
lings on his book, The parson very com- 
posedly gave one to the clerk, and pock- 
eted the other three himself ; and thus, 
sure of his reward, proceeded to make 
the lovers man and wife. The ceremony 
ended, the two bridemen flew at the two 
poor defenceless maids; after some 
struggling, each ravished a kiss. This is 
an established custom at a wedding, and 
also between godfathers and godmothers, 
of all ranks, at a christening. If the lady 
can leave the church without receiving a 
salute, she claims a pair of gloves: if the 
gentleman succeed, she is-supposed to be 
satisfied. 

The new-married couple kept their 
wedding at a public-house, not far dis- 
tant from our lodgings, where they din- 
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ed, and two of their female friends sat 
making tea from three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon tillseven in the evening. Atse- 
ven the next morning, I saw many of 
the company mounting their horses to 
return home. 

Every person acquainted with either 
of the families makes it a point of honor 
to attend the wedding feast. A consider- 
able sum is thus collected, for the bene- 


‘fit of a young couple beginning the 


world; and each, receiving it in his tura, 
is only laying up a fund against his owo 
marriage,or paying a debt contracted at it. 

In South Wales, when a poor couple 
marry, they send a printed hand-bill to 
every person by whom they are known, 
signifying that they mean to be marr 
on such a day, and to keep their wedding * 
at such a place, when they hope to see 
the person to whom it is addressed. 
This is called a bidding. On the day ap- 
pointed, after the ceremony is perform - 
ed, the new-married couple, attended by 
the bridemaid and brideman, repair to 
the house fixed upon, which is always & 
public-house, and sit, from eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon till seven in the evening, 
to receive the contributions of their 
friends. Their equals give half-crowas, 
the better sort crowns, or even pounds, 
according as they are esteemed and res- 
pected. If either of them have been a ser- 
vant, it is said, in the bidding, “late ser- 
vant to such a one ;” and all the friends 
and visitors of the family shew their gene- 
rosity on the occasion. Every donation is 
registered by the clerk of the parish, who 
attends for that purpose ; and, when the 
giver marries, it becomes a debt. No 
person ever fails to pay at the wedding 
of another what he received at his own ; 
except through absolute inabifity. The 
same obligation prevails in the higher 
class :—I always give at the wedding of 
your servant, what you give at the wed- 
ding of mine; or more, if I think sbe 
have deserved better, or have lived lon- 
ger in her place. The money thus raised 
amounts commonly to from twenty .to 
fifty pounds, and sometimes reaches & 
hundred. 

The young people of the better sort 
scamper away on horseback, in parties 
of twenty, at a bidding. After having 
made their presents, the men treat tbe 
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girls with cakes ; and they gallop off to- 
gether, and try who shall be first at 
home. Sometimes they condescend to 
stay in the evening, and dance with their 
infeniors, 

The poorer visitors regale at the ex- 
pence of the new-married pair, who pro- 
vide bread, butter, a cheese, and sweet 
drink, (that is, ale with sugar and spice,) 
in another room. 

When a common man dies at Caer- 
narvon, a small bell is rung about the 
streets, as an invitation to all persons to 
attend the funeral. Those who arrive first 
fili the house, the others crowd abont 
the door, and each is presented with a 
small cup of ale; they all accompany: 
the corpse to church, singing psalms by 
the way. Should any person acquainted 
with the deceased fail in his attendance, 
it would be considered as an affront. 

The profession of bard is not extinct 
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in North Wales; though I believe some 
other occupation is generally annexed to 
it, to procure a livelihood. The Welsh 
still have bards, who compose exéen:pure 
verses, and sing thein to the harp; and, 
as one of the most celebrated of ancient 
times was denominated, Rhys Coch, yr 
Kiyri, Rhys the Red, of Snowdon, so 
one of the most noted of the modern is 
called Dafydd Da yr Amiwch, David the 
black, of Amlwch; from their respective 
complexions, and places of residence. 
The bards form themselves into different 
societies, and each elect a president ; 
who, at their meetings, proposes a sub- 
ject. Every one present makes exlempore 
verses upon it ; and a prize is awarded to 
him whose composition is judged to be 
the best. The Welsh say, that some of 
these pieces have great merit; but that 
they lose much on being translated into 
English. 
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DON MANUEL GODOI, PRINCE OF THE PEACE. 


ig is an axiom insisted upon by various 

writers that the private vices of a 
sovereign ora statesman have nothing to 
do with his public character, and are not 
a fair subject of censure in the conside- 
tation of the latter. To this doctrine 
we never could, for our own part, as- 
sent, and we have on a former occasion 
entered our unqualified protest against 
it; but to those who entertain doubts 
respecting its fallacy, we beg leave to re- 
commend an attentive perusal of the fol- 
lowing Memoir, It would certainly be 
difficult to find any instance in history, 
ancient or modern, which more strongly 
manifests the value of private virtue in 
the picture which it presents of the ca- 
lamities brought upon a mighty nation 
by the indolence and profligacy of those 
who have wielded its sceptre. 

Don Manvet Gopo1, Prince oF 
THE Peace, was boro in 1764 at Bada- 
joz. Descended from a noble family, 
but which had been reduced to indi- 
gence, he repaired wheo very young to 
Madrid with his eldest brother Louis, to 
seek his fortune. He possessed all the 


qualifications for the hero of a novel—— 


a fine figure, an interesting countenance, 
an excellent voice, and he played very 
skilfully on the guitar. For some time 
after his arrival at Madrid, he lived in 
great privacy ; but in the sequel he was 
introduced into distinguished companies, 
where he met with powerful patrons, 
who placed him, as well as his brother, 
in the Life Guards, though they had not 
the fortune required to entitle them to 
admission into that corps. All their re- 
sources were long-confined to their slen- 
der pay of a franc (10d.) per diem. It 
is related that Manuel had frequently no 
other food than a penny loaf a day, and 
that he was often obliged to lie in bed 
while the only shirt be had in the world 
was gone to be washed. It is, howev- 
er, necessary to receive with some degrce 
of caution, all the stories circulated by 
the Spaniards respecting a man of whom 
they have such reason to complain. His 
best friend at this period was the keeper 
of an eating-house, to whom he went to 
enjoy a meal when his pocket would af- 
ford the indulgence. This man, feeling 
for his distress was very kind to him, 


and gave, him,credit for upwards ei a 
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year, requiring no other payment than 
boleros or seguedillas, which Manuel 
sung delightfully to his guitar. 

Such was the situation of Godoi,when 
his brother Louis, who also sung and 
played on the same instrument, became 
acquainted with one of the queen’s wo- 
men, who, witha view to please her 
mistress, proposed to introduce to her 
the handsome musician, | Leave was 
easily obtatwed ; and the life-guards- 


man was so favourably received, that. 


from the first moment the whole court 
looked upon his fortune as made. But 
it was to benefit his brother that Don 
Louis availed himself of the kindness of 
the queen. Seizing an opportunity 
when the princess applauded his skill, 
he replied: “ Ah! what would your 
Majesty say, if you were to hear my 
brother!” The queen immediately or- 
dered this prodigy to be conducted to 
her ; and Manuel in reality so far eclip- 
sed his brother, that the latter was not 
again invited.* So highly did he find 
means to ingratiate himself into the fa- 


vour of the queen, that, from the very - 


first interview, she laboured with extra- 
ordinary zeal to promote his advance- 
ment. The King, Charles IV., was 
surrounded by a crowd of courtiers who 
Were incessantly extolling the talents of 
the young favourite. His curiesity be- 
ing excited by their eulogiums, his Ma- 
jesty also desired to hear him, and 
like the queen was inexpressibly delight- 
ed. He spoke to him several times, 
and Godoi answered with a good deal 
of address, The courtiers applauded ; 
the king applauded still more: and at 
Jength conceived such an affection for 
the minstrel that no office scemed to him 
too elevated for a man whose ascendan- 
cy over him was destined to become so 
fatal. Godoi was almost immediately 
promoted from the ranks to be major of 
a corps of which the monarch was col- 
onel, and no sooner was he thus advan- 
ced than he became a ccunsellor of state. 
As might naturally be supposed he was 
very deficient in the attainments neces- 
sary for such a post: but that he might 
not appear quite strange in it, the queen, 
who was acquainted with all the springs 
of the administration and the secrets of 
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state, took good care to instruct him. 
Though a man of very ordinary intellect, 
Godoi possessed what imposes upon su- 
perficial observers, fluency of speech, as- 
surance, those specious qualities which 
are mistakea for ability, and above all, 
extraordinary talents for intngue. Pre- 
possessed by these circumstances, and 
following the natural kindness of his dis- 
position, Charles IV. readily granted to 
the favourite all that was solicited of him. 

When the French revolution broke 
out in a manner so alarming for all mo- 
narchies, those who might have been 
thought most likely to foresee its results 
pretended to discover in it nothing but 
advantages; and guided by them the 
monarch refrained from interfering till 
the captive Louis XVI. was brought to 
trial. A negotiation which bad no oth- 
er object than to save the head of his 
house was then proposed by Charles 
IV. to the ferocious republicans, who 
rejected all overtures in the most cruel 
manner. Unable to accomplish any 
thing by negotiation, the King of Spain 
would have had recourse to arms. At 
the council in which this resolution was 
discussed, the Count d’Aranda oppos- 
ed it with all his power, objecting the 
dangers of the war, the bad state of the 
army, and the poverty of the exchequer. 
Most of the members of the council 
were of his way of thinking. Godoi 
warmly maintained the contrary opin- 
ion ; nevertheless on this occasion war 
was not determined on.—Those who 
are resolved to see nothing but what is 
reprehensible in the conduct of the fa- 
vourite, censure him in this circumstance 
also ; but when we recollect what was 
then the state of France, we cannot help 
thinking that if 60,000 Spaniards had 
penetrated into the south where there 
was not a single soldier to oppose them, 
and if this movement had been combin- 
ed with those of other powers in the 
north, it could scarcely have failed of 
success. We are therefore justified in 
asserting that on this occasion the opin- 
ion of young Godoi was more judicious 
than that of old Count d’Aranda. The 
latter, incensed at the (ittle respect 
shewn him by the favourite during the 
discussion, answered him with acrimo- 
ny ; and the King was highly displeas- 
ed.iwith ‘this ‘reply. ‘The Count per 
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ceived it. As soon as he had quitted 
the council, a captain of the guards wait- 
ed apon him to demand the portfolio, 
which he sent by bis secretary, and in- 
stantly withdrew to his estates in Arra- 
gon. On the following day, Dec. 15, 
1792, Godoi was appointed secretary of 
state, and a few days afterwards prime 
minister, with the title of Duke of Al- 
cudia, Such extraordinary favour gave 
offence to the whole nation, and from 
that moment he began to be an object of 
the public hatred. 
* When the fate of Louis XVI. was 
nearly decided, Charles IV. and his mi- 
nister again made overtures which were 
publicly read- and rejected by the Na- 
tonal Convention. Notwithstanding 
this refusal, Spain did not begin hostili- 
ties ; she however made preparations.— 
War was not declared till a month after- 
wards by the Convention itself, on the 
motion of-Barrére. Spain was thus na- 
turally impelled to an alliance with Kng- 
land who had likewise been forced to 
eater the lists ; and it-cannot be denied 
that it was to her interest to seek such 
an alliance. ‘The political conduct of 
Godoi is much‘ more open to censure 
for withdrawing from the coalition of 
1795, and for concluding a separate 
peace with that very National Conven- 
tion, which, according to the principles 
that it had declared, and pursued, could 
not be at peace with any of the reigning 
sovereigns of Europe. The Spaniards 
who had condemned the warlike pro- 
jects of Godoi, blamed his pacific dispo- 
sitions with no less severity ; and the 
hatred which they vowed against him 
Was not diininished by the benefits of 
the transient peace which he procured 
them.—Charles 1V. ditfered in opinion 
from his subjects : to him the favourite 
seemed still more worthy of his good 
graces ; he conferred on him the title of 
Prince of the Peace, created him a gran- 
dee of Spain of the first class, gave him 
a domain producing a revenue of 60,000 
piastres, and invested him with the Or- 
der of the Golden Fleece. 

Godoi was convinced that these dis- 
toctions were no more than the just re- 
ward of his services : he conceived such 
ao opinion of himself and of bis asven- 
dancy at Court as to imagine that no- 
thing ceuld thwart bis will. ‘The peace 
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which he had concluded with the French 
republic, after he had been one of the 
warmest partisans of war, had caused his 
elevation to the dignity of prince. he 
resolved to proceed still farther, and on 
the 19th of August, 1796, he signed a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensiye 
with the same republic. From that mo- 
ment the commerce of Spain was anni- 
hilated ; the seas were covered with 
English cruizers which cut off all inter- 
course with the colonies, and the trea- 
sures of America no longer found their 
way into the royal exchequer ; while 
the new alliance occasioned enormous 
expences. This state of things raised 
the public detestation of the presumptu- 
ous favounte to the highest pitch. ‘The 
compiaints of his people did not reach 
the King ; master of all the avenues to 
the royal person, Gcdoi disdained to pay 
the slightest attention, or at least feigned 
not to care at all about them. His pal- 
ace had become the receptacle of the 
wealth of the empire, and the abode v: 
allthe pleasures. Such pomp and pride 
in @ man once so obscure disgusted the 
heir to the throne; but Godoi braved 
him with the utmost insolence. Sur- 
rounded by spies, and as it were a pris- 
oner in his own palace, the Prince of 
the Asturiaf could not prefer his com- 
plaints to bis august parents, but was 
himself under the yoke of the all-power- 
ful favourite, to whom however Ferdi- 
nand could not be brought to submit. 

The hereditary prince of Parma, who 
had come to Madrid to espouse the in- 
fanta Maria Louisa, proved more docile. 
At first, indeed, he strove to keep up 
the dignity of-his rank, but it was reprc- 
sented to him, that he would be di-ap- 
pointed in his object unless he rendered 
himself agreeable to the queen by de- 
monstrations of respect for the Prince ut 
the Peace. He therefore resolved to 
comply, and even became the friend of 
Godoi, so that a descendant of Henry 
IV. was more than once seen holding 
the stirrup of the favourite. 

The Spaniards have not been more 
sparing of their censures of the Prince 
of the Peace on account of his private 
character than for his conduct as a states- 
man. According to them no regard 
was paid to merit in the disposal of the 
most important posts ; they were be 
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an effervescence at Madrid, that Godoi 


intrigue, in exchange for favours which deemed it prudent to suppress it: in two 
he obtained of them. They are partic- days not a copy was to be seen. With 
ularly scandalized by his adventures ‘such a way of thinking and acting, Godoi 


with Mademoiselle Josephine Tudo, 
daughter of a military officer, who had 
come to Madrid to solicit a remuneration 
for his services. This officer having 
been uoable after six months attendance 
to gain an audience, was advised to 
make application for it through his 
daughter. She was admitted with her 
father, who soon obtained the appoint- 
ment of governor of the royal mansion 
of the Retiro, where Godoi honoured 
him with frequent visits, the object of 
which was appareat enough <A con- 
nexion soon took place between the 
minister and the young lady, who con- 
trived so well to keep up the passion 
which she had excited, that the favourite 
determined upon a secret marriage with 
her. In Spain the reality of this mar- 
riage is not contested ; some doubts 
only are entertained respecting its validi- 
ty. Godoi did not think fit to make it 
known ; and his wife continued to re- 
side at the Retrio to which he daily paid 
mysterious visits. ‘The queen is said to 
have been apprized of this adventure, 
tho’ she feigned to know nothing of it. 
Godoi had acquired such an empire 
over that princess and the King that he 
was inaccessible to all attacks : be was 
sure that the monarch, to whom how- 
ever his conduct was unknown, would 
have severely punished any one who 
should have dared io his presence to 
utter the slightest charge against his fa- 
vourite. Powerfully influenced by the 
French government, which he consider- 
ed as his safeguard against the hatred of 
his countrymen, Godoi ventured even to 
brave religious discipline, so rigidly ob- 
served in Spain. The papal nuncio hav- 
ing transmitted to him in 1797 an offi- 
cial note, in which his Holiness demand- 
ed the protection of the King in behalf 
of the Catholic religion, so violently at- 
tacked in a neighbouring state, the min- 
ister was not afraid in his answer to 
charge the head of the Church with hav- 
ing violated the armistice with France, 
and to exhort him to wean his mind from 
the things of this world, and attend oaly 
to what concerned himself. ‘This an- 
swer, which was printed, produced suck 


could not be friendly to the Holy Office ; 
he durst not however abolish it ; but he 
scoffed at the grand inquisitor, liberated 
those whom he had ordered to be ap- 
prehended, and threw the papers con- 
taining the proceedings of the tnbunal 
into the fire, 

Godoi was at this time closely con 
nected with the ambassador of France ; 
and no doubt was entertained of the 
course which he had adopted when he 
proposed to the King to declare wer 
against Portugal. ‘The monarch how- 
ever refused, and this is the only occa- 
sion on which he did not enter into the 
views of his minister. 2-35 

During the tour which their Majee- 
ties made in 1800 in Andalusia, Godoi 
who accompanied them, had a new in- 
trigue at Cadiz with a young lady of 
distinction which again created great 
scandal in Spain. Unable to conceal 
the fruits of this connexion, he resolved 
to marry the lady to one of his uncles, 
of whom he bad till then taken no no- 
tice. This uncle was an old soldier, 
deaf, almost blind, and of the most dis- 
agreeable temper. ‘The lady was & 
charming young woman of seventeen. 
The old man at first objected to such a 
preposterous match ; but Godoi impe- 
periously insisted and his uncle compli- 
ed ; he received the hand of the young 
lady with the rank of marechal-de-camp. 
The bride never saw her husband till the 
day of their nuptials ; and the unfortu- 
Nate creature, overwhelmed by tbe ill 
usage of a repulsive and jealous old man, 
died a few months afterwards in the 
most painful convulsions. 

Still urged by French politics Godor 
once more endeavoured to prevail upoo 
his master to declare war against Portu- 
gal ; but being again unsuccessful he re-- 
signed the ministry, though he still re- 
tained all the influence attached to that 
oflice. He was succeeded by Saav- 
edra, an iotelligent man who bad not 
the good fortune to please him and was 
soon forced to retire.* Saavedra was 
ties, enjoyed the coufidence of the nation, He strove 


to check the dilapidation of the finunees, and t 
King had adopted his system ; but unluckily-the mir 
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followed by Urquijo, who, having been 
‘educated in England, seemed desirous 
of an accommodation with that power. 
This minister possessed a certain influ- 
ence over the queen, but that very cir- 
cumstance was the cause of his fall. 
The ascendancy which the Prince of the 
Pesce had gained over her Majesty was 
too strong to be easily shaken. Urquijo 
thought otherwise, and ventured to make 
some complaints against her old favour- 
ite. The latter, affecting ignorance of 
what had passed, invited Urquijo to 
dinner, and obli him to resign. 
Godoi filled his place with Don Pedro 
Cevallas, his relation by marriage. 
Meanwhile the king, conceiving that 
he had not yet done enough for his fa- 
vourite, resolved to ally him to bis own 
family by giving him in marriage one of 
his cousins, the issue of a secret union 
between his uncle, Don Louis, and 
Donna Vallabriga, a lady of high dis- 
tinction, but not belonging to the reign- 
ing family. To palliate the inequality 
of such a match, complaisant gen- 
ealogists made out Godoi to be de- 
scended from the emperor Montezu- 
ma; and it was industriously insin- 
wated that a cousin of the king might, 
without derogating from ber dignity, 
give her hand to a descendant of the 
monarch of Mexico. It is said that jeal- 
ousy was the principal cause of this alli- 
ance, and that it was contrived for the 
purpose of drawingGodoi from Mademeoi- 
selle ‘Tudo, his presumed wife, to whom 
he continued his habitual visits, and with 
whose children by him he even went 
abroad in public. It is asserted that for 
this reason the cardinals Despuig and 
Lorenzana refused to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony with the king’s cousin ; 
for this disobedience they were both ex- 
iled and retired to Rome. Cardinal 
Semanat, patriarch of the Indies, was 
more submissive ; he married Godoi in 
the chapel of the palace in the presence 
of the royal family. The new bride of 
the Prince of the Peace was only fifteen, 
end was endowed with the most amia- 
ble qualities. The evening before the 


ister was coon Biteeked by a a acute aeore His 
he had B. was slow, and the public was persuaded that 
he had n poisoned. He quiticd the court: arco 
Sear pa by his wife, who for a long time dress.d all his 
with her own hands. 
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nuptials, Mademoiselle Tudo, from 
whom the resolution of her faithless lov- 
er bad till then been kept secret, ran be- 
side herself to his palace, and forcing her 
way to his apartments cried out: “ He 
is my husband! he is the father of my 
children ! I appeal to the justice of God 
and of men !” Godoi whom she sought 
every where fled into his garden. The 
unfortunate woman fainted, and ‘no 
sooner had she recovered her senses, 
than she became delirious, so that she 
could not be removed to her own resi- 
dence till the following day. Neverthe- 
less a few days afterwards the Prince of 
the Peace effected a reconciliation with 
her, by persuading her that what he had 
done was in obedience to the commands 
of the king. 

About this time, Buonaparte, then 
first consul, being determined to make 
war upon Portugal, had sent his brother 
Lucien as ambassador extraordinary to 
Spain ; the Prince of the Peace warmly 
welcomed him, and entered without re- 
serve into the politics of the French gov- 
ernment. ‘The ambassador and the fa- 
vourite employed such powerful means, 
that at length the King resolved to de- 
clare war against Portugal, upon pre- 
text that she had furnished assistance to 
the common enemy. The Prince of 
the Peace was appointed generalissimo 
of the army ; the General Uruua was 
invited to command it under him. Uru- 
tia refused and was banished to Biscay, 
where he died of vexation. Just then 
Godoi, whose comduct had fora mo- 
ment displeased the queen, had made 
up matters with that princess who was 
always disposed to pardon him. The 
campaign against Portugal commenced 
in 1800, and was so short that 8000 
men sent by France had not time to ar- 
rive. The war terminated in the reduc- 
tion of the duchy of Olivenza. It was 
the season when the orange-trees, so 
abundant in that country, are covered 
witb fruit. The gallant general, to in- 
form the queen that she was mistress of 
a new province, sent an orange branch, 
which reached Aranjuez as fresh as at 
the moment when it was broken from 
the tree. The courier who brought it, 
travelled 40 leagues in eight hours. A 
similar present was dispatched at the 
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same time by another courier to Made- 
moiselle Tudo. The Portuguese were 
beaten ; or rather their leaders were, as 
itis said, directed to make no resistance. 
The Princess Charlotte of Portugal 
wrote a pathetic letter to the King, her 
father, who was so affected by it that he 
ordered Godoi to cease hostilities. Obli- 
ged to. obey, he acquainted Lucien with 
the King’s pleasure ; and peace was con- 
cluded, but on the hardest terms. The 
Princess Charlotte found herself necessi- 
tated to sacrifice her diamonds, which 
Godoi and Lucien divided between 
them. The latter left Madrid loaded 
with honours and wealth ; the Prince of 
the Peace added 100,000 piastres to his 
income, was appointed generalissimo of 
the forces by land and sea, also grand 
admiral of Castile, and had a guard of 
honour for his person. 
Intoxicated with such prosperity he 
more negligent of the queen, 
though he wished her not to have any 
other favourite. About this time, how- 
ever, she began to show some kindness 
for one of the Life Guards named Mallo, 
a handsome young man, studious, well- 
informed, and likely to make a rapid 
progress at court. Godoi, foreseeing 
the probable success of so dangerous a 
nval, resolved to get rid of him.— 
Standing one day at a window of the 
east with the king and queen, young 
allo passed by in a splendid carriage. 
“Who is that handsome young man?” 
said the King to the favourite-— An 
American, Sire.”— He must be very 
nich, I suppose?” —No, Sire ; he is kept 
by a silly old woman who furnishes him 
with the means of cutting such a figure.” 
—‘‘Is she married 27” —* Yes, Sire, and 
has several children.” Then they 
must be one as bad as the other.”—Here 
the dialogue ended, and orders were 
issued to send Mallo to America; but 
agreeably to a secretinjunction of the 
queen, he was detained at Ossuna, where 
he resided with the bishop, and was long 
magnificently entertained by that prelate. 
At this period Spain had purchased 
her neutrality by sacrifices which led to 
her ruin; nevertheless her neutrality was 
not long observed: the English took 
four Spanish frigates returning from 
America, freighted with treasures des- 
tined to be shared between Napoteon 
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and Godoi. Their capture was succeed- 
ed by a maritime war, the consequence 
of which was the annihilation of the 
Spanish navy. Buonaparte who already 
had views upon Spain, and wished to de- 
prive her of all the means of resistance, 
required of Godoi such troops as he could 
spare; but the favourite dissatisfied on 
account of some neglect that he bad ex- 
perienced from the French emperor, 
issued a proclamation, in which he called 
the Spaniards to arms for the defence of 
the country. The people manifested e 
disposition to ‘answer this call; but a 
good understanding was restored, and 
war was no | talked of. Godot 
sent to Paris his confidant, Don Eugene 
Izquierdo, to treat with Murat. In con- 
sequence of their confereaces 16,000 
men were sent to the north under the 
Marquis de la Romana. | 

The Prince of the Asturias having be- 

come a widower, the French ambassador, 
M. de Beauharnais obtained some secret 
conferences with his Royal Highness, to 

ersuade him to apply directly for one of 

uonaparte’s nieces ia marriage without 
the intervention of Godoi. The latter 
had previously made a similar proposal 
to the prince by whom it had been r- 
jected. Incensed at this refusal, he 
painted the Prince of the Asturias to 
the King his father in such black colours, 
that his majesty gave orders for the arrest 
of his son, This severity so exasperated 
the nation against the favourite, that he 
was alarmed for his safety. He was 
assailed with anonymous letters, and the 
most dreadful menages. In order to 
dispel this storm, he assumed the part of 
mediator between the father and son, 
and caused the latter to be set at liberty, 
but on this condition, that his whole 
household should be changed ; and he 
recomposed it of bis own creatures whom 
he charged to watch all the motions of 
the prince. 

It was about this time that the French 
general Duroc and Izquierdo signed, o2 
the 27th October, 1807, at Fontainbless, 
the partition of Portugal betweea France 
and Spain. This treaty granted to 
Godoi in full sovereignty, the provinces 
of the Algarves and Alentejo. But the 
sequel soon proved that all these conces- 
sions and this pretended partition throwa. 
out.as lures to the King of Spain and 6: 
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favourite, had no other object than to from Paris: Godoi immediately con- 
render Buonaparte master of both king- ducted him to the King. The conster- 


doms, and to expel the reigning sover- 
eigns, that he might fill their thrones 
with his own family. The dissensions 
which he took care to produce between 
King Charles and his son, and between 
the prince and the favourite, by appear- 


nation observed in their faces was com- 
municated to the whole court. Izquierdo 
had not received any positive commis- 
sion from Buonaparte ; but it had been 
insinuated to him in order that he might 
repeat it, that the King would act wisely 


lag to espouse alternately the side of to follow the example of the family of 
each, might have led to a discovery of his Braganza, and retire to America. Godoi 
views, had he had to deal with persons was then aware of the whole extent of 
less credulous and less self-sufficient. It the errors into which he had been led by 
was not till the moment when a numer- his ambition. Fearing an explosion on 
eus French army entered Spain, that the the part of the Spaniards, he determined 
king and queen felt any real alarm.— to hasten events which he had not the 
Godoi who, like them, expected nothing power of preventing, and urged the de- 
of the kind, was filled with consternation, parture of the royal family for Mexico ; 
All his dreams of ambition were dispell- but the preparations for such a voyage 
ed; he demanded an explanation of soon excited alurm. Endeavours were 
Murat, and claimed of him Buonaparte’s made to persuade the people that the 

ion. Murat returned an evasive King was going to reside at Seville while 
answer. The choicest Spanish troops the French should remain at Madrid : 
were in the north, and only a few in- but their agitation became extreme when 
complete regiments were left in the they perceived greater preparations than 
Peninsula. The King desired to kaow would have been required for so short a 
the reason for sending so large a force journey. Jt was not till then that 
into his dominions. Murat answered, Charles IV. sent for his eldest son and 
that it was for the pu of executing acquainted him with his resolution.— 
the treaty of Fontainbleau; and he Ferdinand, thunderstruck, said as he left 
assured his majesty of the constant the palace to the officers of the guards, 
friendship of his master. Relying on and the gentlemen on duty: “We are 
this assurance, Godoi conceived that he lost; my father, deceived by Godboi, is 


could not better consult his own interest 
than by placing thekingdom at the discre- 
tion of Napoleon. Orders were issued 
that the French should be admitted into 
all the fortresses, and treated as the 
friends of the Spaniards. They were 
punctually obeyed. 


going to make us leave Spain, and to 
carry us to America.” These words flew 
from mouth to mouth; exaggerated by 
fear they spread among the people, and 
reached the barracks. At one o’clock 
in the morning, the carriages of the court 
were ready and placed at some distance 


Buonaparte now looked upon himself from the palace; the sentinels stopped 


as absolute master of the Peninsula ; but 
as be wanted new pretexts for the last 
act ef violence which he meditated, he 
addressed a letter to the King, in which 
he complained in very rude terms that 
his majesty had not repeated his appli- 
cation for one of his nieces for the Prince 
of the Asturias. Though Charles IV. 
had never sincerely concurred in this 
alliance, he expressed his desire to see it 
speedily concluded ; but he received no 
answer. Meanwhile the troops con- 
tinued to advance, and the favourite, 
finding none of the promises made to 
him fulfilled, was in cruel perplexity.— 
¥4ts uneasiness had reached the highest 
pcch, when his agent Izquierdo arrived 


the domestics who were carrying tothem 
the most valuable effects; they soon 
ventured to intercept the passage of the 
sovereigns themselves, who were thus 
shut up in their own palace. 

All eyes were now fixed upon him 
who was considered as the real author 
of all these misfortunes, and the hatred 
vowed against the Prince of the Peace at 
length burst forth on the terrible days of 
the 17th and the 19th of March, 1808. 
On the 17th an immense multitude pro- 
ceeded to the palace of the favourite, 
shouting: ‘‘ Long live the King! Long 
live the Queen! Death to Godoi !”—Se- 
veral of the life guards placed themselves 
at the head of the mob, and uttered im- 
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precations against their former comrade, security: he is acquainted with some 


which the shouts of the populace render- 
ed still more alarming. One hundred 
and twenty of Godoi’s guards attempted 
to make some resistance; they were all 
massacred by the King’s guards. The 
crowd then broke into the palace in quest 
of Godoi, whose guards, by sacrificing 
their own lives, had allowed him time to 
escape. Assisted by some of his. ser- 
vants, and disguised in a mean dress, he 
had scrambled over the roofs and taken 
refuge in the granary of an adjoining 
house with one single attendant. The 
rioters finding their search fruitless, 
began to break the furniture, but would 
not suffer any pillage. The chests filled 
with diamonds and ingots of gold and 
silver were carried tothe mint with the 
most scrupulous fidelity. The following 
day Charles IV. signed his abdication, 
and Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed 
King. Meanwhile the rioters were ab- 


solutely bent on seizing the person of 


Godoi : all the houses contiguous to his 
palace were strictly searched. The ob- 
ject of their pursuit had been 36 hours 
without food, and was parched with 
thirst. His attendant, who had never 
quitted him, ventured out to fetch a 
little water and some refreshment: he 
was recognized, and through him the 
populace soon discovered the retreat of 
Godoi, whom they forcibly dragged into 
the street, where he was surrounded 
by an immense crowd, uttering shouts of 
revenge and death. He had lost all hope 
of escaping; but such was their hatred, 
that they resolved to put him toa slow 
death by all sorts of tortures. It was 
precisely to this refinement in cruelty 
that he owed his life. The king and 
queen, who ever since the 17th were in 
the most painful anxiety for the fate of 
their favourite, wereno sooner apprized 
of his dangerous situation, than they in- 
treated their son to go to his relief. Fer- 
dinand immediately complied. Godoi 
was then in the most deplorable condi- 
tion: his clothes were in rags, his hair 
torn out, his face scratched, and he had 
two cuts of a sword onthe breast. At 
sight of the prince all violence ceased, 
aod Godoi fell on his knees imploring his 


important secrets which he must reveal 
to me.” The prince had no occasion te 
say more ; the crowd dispersed without 
a murmur. Godoi was the only person 
on whom they wished to wreak their 
vengeance. Mademoiselle Tudo, who 
was' much alarmed, was not molested ; 
nay even some of the people went to her 
house to defend her in case any outrage 
had been attempted. Godoi was con- 
signed to a state prison, and narrowly 
watched during his confinement, which 
did notlast a month. _ It is impossible to 
describe the joy which his fall occasion- 
ed throughout the kingdom. 

Deceived by the insinuations of Murat 
and Savary, Ferdinand and the Jofant 
Don Carlos had already proceeded to 
Bayonne. King Charles and bis queen 
being also requested by the same persons 
to repair thither, eg ha before their 
departure, that the Prince of the Peace 
should be set at liberty. Buonaparte 
who had need of their presence to con- 
summate his plans, and to whom the fa- 
vourite was equally. necessary, wished 
him to be released from his confinement. 
Murat had several times applied for his 
liberation, which the Junta had as con- 
stantly refused.. On this occasion be re- 
peated his demand, accompanied with 
the most terrible menaces. It was fear- 
ed that longer resistance would only pro- 
duce fresh calamities ;. and Godoi was 
delivered to Buonaparte’s fieutenant, 
who sent him off to Bayonne under an 
escort. He arrived there on the 26th of 
April, 1808. King . Charles and the 
queen speedily followed. Immediately 
after his arrival be had a conference with 
Buonaparte at which the fate of Spain 
was decided. Such at least is the 
current opinion of the Spaniards. 

Godoi bad always hated the Prince of 
the Asturias, and he chose rather to in- 
dulge his antipathy and to consider him 
as the author of his disgrace, than to 
recollect that to him he owed his life.-- 
The favourite was the first person whom 
the king and queen saw on their arrival 
at Bayonne; and the Spaniards deriving 
all their calamities from his machina- 
tions, are convinced that be never ceased 


mercy. Ferdinand addressed the mul- to paint Ferdinand to them asan unne- 


titude. 


“My friends,” said he, “re- tural and rebelliousson, who bad excited 


tire. Godoi shall be lodged in a place of the tumult at’ Aranjuez for tbe purpose 
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of snatching the crown from their heads. 
He reminded them of the affair of the 
Escurial, represented Spain under the 
dominion of their son as rent by factiohs 
aod civil war, and endeavoured to im- 
press them with the idea that the king- 
dom could not be saved but by Napo- 
leon. The too credulous monarch suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded, and re- 
quired of his son a renunciation of the 
crown in favour of Buonaparte. 
not tll the 6th of May that Ferdinand 
signed this renunciation, and so early as 
the 3d Godoi in concert with Duroo had 
drawn up the treaty between Charles IV. 
and Napoleon, which was to transfer to 
the latter the sovereignty of Spain. Thus 
terminated the political career of Godoi. 
He flattered himself to the last moment 
that Buonaparte, out of gratitude for his 
services, would permit him to reign over 
the provinces which had been assigned 
tohim by the treaty of Fontainebleau ; 
but the Machiavelic emperor kept none of 
his promises, and abandoned the traitor 
after he had profited by the treason. 
Godoi accompanied King Charles to 
France and afterwards to Rome, where 
he at present resides. ‘This extraor- 
dinary personage quitted Spain stripped 
of all the wealth which he there pos- 
sessed. He has been commonly consi- 
dered as the richest subject in Europe, 
though the amount of his unexampled 
fortune, acquired in the short space of 
twelve years, is not precisely known — 
Some persons estimate the income which 
he enjoyed at the time of his disgrace at 
5 millions of piastres. A work published 
in Spain gives the following statement of 
the sums which be had placed in different 
hand;, and asserts that these particulars 
are extracted from Godoi’s own papers : 
—‘ In England 40 millions of piastres ; 
in France in the hands of various indi« 
viduals 10 millions; at Genoa 20 
millions; at Corunna and Ferrol 10 mil- 
lions; in the hands of Mademoiselle 
Tudo, half a million ; in the hands of the 
grand-inquisitor, one million; in the 
hands of Espinosa, 800,000; in the pub- 
lic treasury 600,000; making a total of 
83,400,000 dollars—from 18 to 19 mil- 
hions sterling—to which must be added 
immense property in bullion, jewels, dia- 
monds, pictures, palaces, domains &c. to 
the amount of 500 millions tournois.” Jt 
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is not unlikely that these estimates may 
be somewhat exaggerated ; but be this as 
it may, it would be difficult to find in 
modern times any other person, except- 
ing the exile of St. Helena, who from so 
low a beginning attained such elevation. 

Letters from Rome, written witbin 
these few months inform us, that the 
queen’s attachment forthe Prince of the 
Peace was stronger than ever. His ma- 


It was jesty (Charles IV.) had employed all his 


influence to obtain for his favourite the 
management of the funds paid in Spain 
for the pension of the old king; but 
Ferdinand, apprized of the disorders 
which have taken place in their adminis- 
tration, has ordered those funds to be 
remitted to M.de St. Martio who enjoys 
the peculiar favour of King Charles — 
Godoi has by his marriage with the 
Princess de Bourbon, who has remained 
with her mother near Toledo, a daughter, 
styled the Duchess of Alcudia. Made- 
moiselle Tudo, who is commonly regard- 
ed as his lawful wife, likewise continues 
in Spain syith her children, and seems to 
have no intention of following their fa- 
ther. The Prince of the Peace has also 
two sons by a lady who at his instance 
was created Countess of Castello Fiel, 
and with whom he lived publicly at 
Rome in the palace of his master. The 
queen treats these children with particu- 
lar kindness. 

The Prince of the Peace has neglected 
no means to fil) the king’s household 
with his own creatures. His father is 
Duke of Almadovas, and grand equerry 
to his majesty ; his cousin german, the 
marquise de Villena, was first lady to the 
queen ; she has since married the Chev- 
alier de Vargas, the Spanish minister to 
the Holy See. Curiosity has led to the 
enquiry how the Prince of the Peace 
employs himself, when he is not with 
the queen; and it appears that this old 
favourite, notwithstanding the fondness 
which he feigned for the arts, leads a 
life of tter insignificance at Rome.— 
It cannot be denied that for many years 
he was much conversant both with men 
and business ; yet be remembers nothing, 
he forms opinions on nothing, and he 
appears to have never known any thing. 
The authority to which he seems to 
attach the most interest is that which he 
exercised ~over the household of the 
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sovereien, and which he still makes the a kind of inclination to erticize and 
utmost efforts to retain; in short, you form a judgment on events. He is neither 


would think that, after the dominion of heard to recriminate upon his accusers 


Spain was wrested from him, he did not 
feel that he had lost any thing, if he 
could still possess the power of torment- 
ing the king’s valets, and exciting en- 
mity between the mother and her chil- 
dren. All the scenes that have passed 
before him bave left no more impres- 
sion than a dream. A disgraced vizier 
would know more facts than the Prince 
of the Peace, and he would feel at least 


nor to regret the fate of Buonaparte and 
Murat, his accomplices. He merely 
repeats, that he has shed no blood ; and 
the only thoughts that ever seem to en- 
gage his mind are the hatred felt for him 
in Spain, and a wish to conciliate the 
king of France—an illusion doutless 
kept alive by the name of Bourbon, 
borne by the princess to whom he is se 
unworthily allied. 


DR. ADAM NEALE’S TRAVELS. 
From the Literary Gazette, March, 1818. 
TRAVELS THROUGH SOME PARTS OF GERMANY, POLAND, MOLDAVIA, AND TURKEY. BY AvAm 


NEALE, LATE PA&YSICIAN TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY, &C. 


ie is twelve years since this tour was 
performed, Dr. Neale passed to He- 
ligoland, and thence proceeded to Ham- 
burgh. From Hamburgh the traveller 
pursued his route to Berlin. We dismiss 
the accounts of posting, and the descrip- 
tion of the country, buildings, dc. in this 
portion of the volume, and merely ex- 
tract a few notices of matters of a less 
permanent and monotonous kind. 

The first stage inBohemia was Peters- 
walden, and next morning they reached 
Toeplitz, with its 77 thermal springs. 
The only peculiarity of these springs, so 
bigh in repute for ten centunes, as speci- 
fics for gout, rheumatism, and paralysis, 
is the large proportion of murtate of lime 
which they hold in solution. The heat 
varies from 98° of Fahrenheit in some 
springs to 110° in others. 

After passing through Prague, which 
offers nothing of interest except the re- 
liques of past magnificence, the travellers 
visited, at Czeslau, a small village of a- 
bout 300 houses, the tomb of the blind 
Zisca, so renowned in the early history 
of the Reformation, who died of the 
plague in 1422, winle on his way to an 
interview withSigismond, King of Bohe- 
mia. By way of Znaim, they arrived at 
Vienna, into the descriptions of which 
we do not think it necessary to enter. 

Among the curiosities in the various 
public places at Vienna, particularized 
by Dr. N. are four enormous pieces of 
Turkish Cannon in the Arsenal :— 

* One of these, bearing date 1516, 
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was taken at Belgrade in 1717; it 
weighs one hundred and seventy-nine 
quintals, and can throw a ball one hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds weight ; 
another, founded in 1560, weighs one 
hundred and seventeen quintals, and will 
throw a ball of sixty pounds weight. 
Near these are two stone pieces, one of 
which throws a stone ball of four hun- 
dred weight and upwards, and the other 
one of two hundred and fifty pounds 
weight. 

“ Kocircling the external wall, is a pro- 
digious chain 1200 feet in length, each 
link weighing twenty-four pounds. This 
is merely a fragment of a chain which 
the Turks bad thrown across the Da- 
nube, near Buda, in Hungary, to keep 
off the Austrian guo-boats. Amongst 
the remains of ancient armour, 1s the red 
velvet cap of Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
the buff leather waist-coat of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, pierced on 
the left side with the musket ball which 
terminated his existence at the battle of 
Lutzen, in Saxony, in 1632. 

“To a glass-case in the Arsenal is still 
shown the grim visage of Cara Musta- 
pha, Grand Vizier, and commander of 
the Turkish army at the last siege of Vi- 
eona, by the Turks, in 1683. He had 
entered the Austrian States, as the volun- 
tary leader of more than 300,000 men, 
commanded by five petty sovereign prin- 
ces, and thirty one pashas, and bis train 
of artillery amounted to 300 pieces of 
capnon. His plan was nothing less than 
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to have conquered Vienna, and then sub- 
jugated the West of Europe.” 

He was however foiled by John So- 
bieski, and strangled by order of bis mas- 
ter Mahomet IV. After his burial he 
was disinterred, and his ambitious head 
sent in pickle, as a trophy, to the burgh- 
ers of Vienna. 

‘“« Consumptions are pot unfrequent (in 
Turkey) and generally they are as fatal 
as elsewhere; although the Turks have 
avery popular remedy, which in some 
instances J have observed to be beneficial, 
namely, a few grains of pitch, made into. 
piils, and administered several times a 
day. A similar mode of cure has, I uo- 
derstand, been long employed by the 
Scotch peasantry. The decoction of the 
sprouts of the young pine has been 
strongly recommended by the late Dr. 
Posterfield, of Eden, who is said to have 
been very successful in the exhibition of 
this simple medicine. Oriental nations 
have at all times put great faith in the 
juices of terebinthinate and balsamic 
shrubs.” 

These simple remedies for so fatal a 
disorder, surely deserve serious conside- 
ration and experiment. 

Io ing from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, Dr. Neale and bis compa- 
pion preferred the route through Galit- 
sia and Moldavia by Lemberg, [assy, 
and Galatz, to that through Hungary 
and Transylvania, by Bukarest and 
Roschuk. On tbe second day they ar- 
rived at Brunn, a considerable town is 
Moravia, where, io the fortress of Spel- 
berg, are immured the majority of the 
criminals of Austria, whose numbers, 
such are the moral habits of this people, 
are extremely limited. ‘The criminé] code 
of Austria visits very few offences with 
capital punishment ; and to this may in 
great measure be attributed the uofre- 
quency of crimes, of which there are 
more committed in one English county 
ia twelve months than in all the Austrian 
states in two years. 

* Below the deep moats of this for- 
tress (says Dr. N.) we were shewn seve- 
ral dungeons appropriated to the use of 
some hundreds of felons, who here drag out 
their loathsome existence. They had fin- 
ished the labours of the day ; and, under 
the inspection of the officers of the fort, 
the jailors were chaining them down to 
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strong iron bolts running along the foot- 
boards of large wooden bedsteads, on the 
plauks of which they were extended in 
rows of about forty persons each. They 
are not allowed straw, and of course 
sleep in their clothes. They were chain- 
ed in pairs by handcuffs at the wrists, 
their feet being secured by a running 
chain, to the bolts before mentioned. 
The squalid misery and ruffian-like phy- 
siognomies of these wretched men were 
dreadful. Such too is the ferocious dis- 
position which they often evince, that, 
as we were told by the oflicers, even up- 
op very sligb. prevocations when at 
work, they uave bean k.own to dash out 
their companion’s brains with a blow of 
their handcuffs. Two or three of such 
desperadoes were pointed out to us, 
chained down in corners of the dungeons, 
apart from their companions in guilt. 

he lowest of the dungeons we visited 
was 80 feet beneath the bottom of the 
ditch, and the necessary ventilation 1s ad- 
mitted by narrow grated shafts opening 
into the moat. In the rooms above are 
confined state criminals of rank. It was 
here that General Mack and Prince A- 
versberg were afterwards confined ; the 
latter for two years, the former only for 
a few months. The labours of the com- 
mon convicts consist in cleasing the 
streets, and repairing the ramparts of 
Bruon: they work in pairs; and when 
at any time one af the two expires 
during the day, his companion is forced 
to drag his body about till sunset, when 
he is liberated from the corpse, but never 
before.” 

At Lemberg, having ‘made a bergain 
with a Jew to furnish them with horses to 
Jassy, the capital of Mo.davia, they push- 
ed on for that city. The state and condi- 


‘tion of the Jews in this portion of Poland 


furnish matter for curious remark. In 
this country they have obtained their 
greatest and most permanent settlements, 
and enjoy privileges and immunities 
which they possess in no otber region. 
They farm all the distilleries, and fabri- 
cate the pernicious beverages to which 
the Poles are so largely addicted, from 
grain rendered more palatable and des- 
tructive by the addition of the essential 
oils of fennel and carraway seeds, which 
are mixed with the wash previous to dis- 
tillations The-ions are all in the hands of 
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Jews; and they bave the monopolies of covered with fur 


peltry, the precious metals, diamonds, 
&c. as well as the principal share of the 
traffic in corn. Many of their richest fa- 
milies having “ affected to abjure their 
religion and embrace Catholicism,” have 
been ennobled, and become great land 
owners. Thus the noble houses of Osso- 
lenski, Majerski, and Riviczinski, are all 
of Hebrew origin; and the author adds, 

“ The enjoyment of liberty and civil 
rights seems to have produced a strong 
effect on the physical constitution and 
physiognomy of this singular race; be- 
stowing a dignity and energy of charac- 
ter upon them which we may in vain 
100k for in those of other countries. The 
men clothed in long black robes reaching 
to their ancles, and sometimes adorned 
on front with silver agraffes, their heads 
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caps, their chesnut or 
auburn locks parted in front, and falling 
gracefully on the shoulders in spiral 
curls, display much manly beauty. Nay, 
I have frequently contemplated with as- 
tomishment many amongst them, whose 
placid, yet melancholy countenances, re- 
called strongly to my recollection the 
heads depicted by Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Carlo Dolce, and the earlier 
Italian painters; and which, until I vi- 
sited Poland, I had conceived to exist 
only amongst the fine: ideal forms of art. 
More than once an involuntary awe 
has seized me on contemplating on the 
shoalders of a Hebrew villager, a head 
presenting those traits of physiogoomy, 
which, by a long association, I had al- 
Ways conjoined with the abstract ideal 
countenance of the Saviour of the world.” 


; To be concluded in our next. 


DRAMATIC. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

O* the 2lst,a comic opera with the title 

of Zuma 3 or the T'reeo Health, was per- 
formed for the firsttime. It is from the 
lific pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, who has borrowed 
the A Abdel aphid from an interesting story by 
Madame de Genlis, of which an elegant and 
Spirited translation was given in the Literary 
Gazelte.* The outline of the piece is this :— 
The Peravians after their subjugation by the 
Spaniards, confirm one another in secret noc- 
turnal meetings in their hatred of their cruel 
conquerors. At these assemblies they bind 
themselves by an vagh to destroy the entire 
generation of that person who shall reveaj to 


the Spaniards the virtues of Quinquina, or b 


Jesuit’s Bark. The opera opens with one 
of these midnight meetings, at which Mirvan, 
son of the native chief Ximeo, to clear himself 
of a suspected partiality to the Spaniards, 
agrees to give up hisonly son to Azan, another 
chief, and his most inveterate foe, asa hostage 
tor bis fidelity. This proceeding is witnessed 
by a young Spaniard, who is concealed in the 
thick foliage of the tree of health, and who is 
Prevented, by avariety of adventures, from 
returning to communicate his discovery to the 
viceroy. The latter, a benevolent man, hasa 
wife equally kind and humane. The amiable 
qualities of this lady have attached Zuma, the 
wife of Mirvan, to her person. The vice- 
queen, Oriana, is seized with a dangerous 
illness, which her Spanish attendants attribute, 
as they do almost all the maladies, with which 
a tropical climate afflicts them, to American 
poisons. Nothing can save her but the bark ; 
and Zuma is detected in attempting to mix it 
with the medicine intended for Oriana. The 
powder is supposed to be poison, Zuma is 
sentenced to be burned, and Mirvan, confess- 
ing his complicity, is doomed to share her 
fate. The dread of involving their child in 
their destruction, prevents them from offering 


ee 


* See Ath. Vol. II. p. 161, 
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any justification, and they are led forth to 
execution, when Picquillo arrives, reveals the 
secret, and the innocence of Zuma and her 
usband becomes manifest. _ : : 
Those who have read the original stery will 
not fail to be struck by the extreme want of 
jadgment displayed by aman of Mr. Dibdin’s 
experience, iu the alterations which he has 
ventured to make. The fine and powerful 
moral lesson conveyed in the artless tale of 
Madame de Genlis, which would have far- 
nished abufdant materials for a purely serious 
opera, or even for a dramatic composition of 
a still higher order, is wholly abandoned ; and 
he has supplied its place with nothing but low 
uffoonery, and jests too stale to obtaisa 
laugh from the gafleries themselves. The ex- 
cellent singing of Braham, (Mirvan) Miss 
Stephens, (Zuma) and the fine music of Bish 
would however, we doubt not, atone for sti 
Basel absurdities. The airs sung by Bra- 

am were of his own composition, ed one 
fo the tune of the celebrated. Marsellois Hy 
which he gave with extraordinary spirit, ao 
which was called for three times. Isaacs, 
also, as Azan, obtained deserved commenda- 
tion.---The scenery is beautiful, and the 
dresses and decorations saperb. This opera 
has since been repeated twice a week. 


On the 12th was produced a musical drama 
founded on the popalar novel of Rob Roy, 
and entitled Rob Ro Macgregor; or Auld 
Lang Syne. This adaption is attributed to 
the successful pen of Mr. Pocock, who cannot 
be denied the merit of having handled tke. 
story ip as dramatic a way as it could be 
treated. The novel has been too generally 
read to render it necessary to enter into our 
usual analysis of plot. All the early parts of 
the original work are omitted, aud the piece 
opens where the interest thickens with the 
meeting of Macgregor and Owea near Glas- 
gow. The scenes then proceed through the 
gavl.of that city, thedlighband Inn, and its 
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-eomie entrel, the eaptare of Macgregor, 
the robuscese aadd 
detaciasent, the restaration of the chieftain to 
his clan, and the death ef Raehleigh, altered 
io circumstance and transposed in time and 
lace. ese, with afew connecting scenes 

minor interest, and SORE form a whol 
that is exceWent of its kind. The dialogue is 
little altered from the language of the original. 
Rob Roy, the hero of the piece, was energeti- 
cally poartra by Macready ; Abbott per- 
sonated the double traitor, jeigh, in a 
tery superipr maoner; Liston, as Baillie Jar- 
vie, was irresistib entertaining; Blancb- 
grd’s Owes, and Tokeley’s Dougal were 
equally characteristic; and Helen Macgregor 
found an able representative in Mrs. Egerton. 
The songs, which, with one or two exceptions, 
vr beautiful Scotch airs, were assigned to 

iss Stephens and Sinclair, who, on his re- 
appearance after 8 long absence, received @ 
eordial welcome. The scenery is diversitied, 
P ue, and apprepriate, and the deco- 
rations new and splendid. ‘The piece receiv- 
64 anqualifed approbation, ard will no doubt 
have a yery long run. 

From the pees Gazette, April, 1818. 

| SADLER’S WELLS . 
Fes opened with a musical piece, Caught at 
last, to which a panyomine syccecced, 
the Ficments, the humour ef which isnot of the 
highest order, as may be gathered from the 
description of the ecenery, which would fain 
be laughabje :--- i 


_ Herbs, Grasses, and Flowers. 


eetruction ofthe Sesanagh $n 
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NEW scENES AND OLD SCRAPS. . 
e : s 
1, Region of Air.—* A little airy spirit, see, sits on 


yo and” —d ds to 
4, c eT wuch the finer springs that move the 
world,"—“Of fancy ina fr ic," —"O, for a 


ec of 
le ? Fire” There he is ih robes, harning ! burning !"” 


ready to sing— 


4,“ Water parted from the Sea,” where “ motley’s 
5 Stee at anc oh gp dpa foe eating 
ler ells, where a ig-a-jog trotung, 
together,” to have * BL hid the curtain,” 


where * fades the gimmering 
6, Landseape on the sight”—changing, “ Odds bul- 


lets!" wa . 

7. Gunsmith’s Sho to teach the young idea how 
to shoot,” and * scatter slaughter like a 

sic to the dogs.” . 


8 Doctor’s Shop"—" ‘Yhrow ph t 
i 9 evils, 


All nostrums, one excepts 
_ Grimaldi’s balsam for blue devils! 
of which he singe aes harmony at & pinch, 
9. Mane and Snuff Shops, “ i age their strange ac- 
ing ;” as, when ‘the bagpipe sings yehe 
ad good musie to entertain : 


in 
30. A street at Oxford, where “ with elassie wreathes,” 
uf sausages, Grimaldi “binds his brows ;” them 
kiek'd from Jearning's Post, to . 
18. Naval Pillar, proves “ Britons never will be 
slaves.°—Now get you to my lady's ; 
¥2. Chamber,"—* Where the bubbling and loud bis- 
sing urn throws up @ steamy column,” for ** tea 
and turn out" into & 
13. Cobbler’s Stall. oh 
“ A cobbler there was and he liv'din stall, 
7 Which served him for parlour and 
14. Kitchen.”—O ! the roast beef of Old England,” is 
sung in every 
15. Street ay “ haste to the 
16. Temple of the Elements, where 
- % Egds this strange eventful story.” 


nose 3 e company,” 


wedding,” in the 


eee 
‘ 1 + 


NATURALISTS’ DIARY ror JUNE. 


- From Time’s Teleseope, June 1818. 


Copious dispenser af delight, bright June, 
All hail! the meadows smile with flowery pride, 
Shed from thy lavish hand. 


MID the variety of objects with 
which the face of the earth is cloth- 

ed, there ere many which seem to exist 
solely for the gratification of the senses 
of man, end to administer delight, hut 
which are, in reality, designed to accom- 
lish other and more important purposes. 
he innumerable beautiful berbs aod 
flowers which, at this season of the year, 
meet our eye in every direction, appear 
designed only to ornament our earth, or 
to gratify our sense of smelling ; but, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance with 
their peculiar properties and operations, 
we find, that, while they contribute to 
embellish our gardens, they also promote 
the purification and renovation of the at- 
mosphere, which becomes contaminated 
from various causes, The sceptic might 
doubtless reply,. that all this might have 
been accomplished by the simple trans- 
piration of vegetables and flowers, with- 
out that variety of odours with which 


they abound ; these may contribute to — 


our pleasure, but where is their utility ? 
9F AtaeNrum. Vol. 3. 


To this a satisfactory answer can be 
given: these various odours are designed 
to point out to the brute creation those 
herbs or flowers to which they are pecu- 
larly attached, to lead thein to those 
which contribute to their nounshment, 
and, at the same time,‘ to shun those 
which are in their nature poisonous. In 
this instance, then, irrational animals 
may become the instructors of man, and 
the sceptic might be sent to the brutes to 
learn wisdom, as well as the sluggard to 
the ant to be tanght a lesson of industry. 
Brutes, in general, possess the most ex- 
quisite eense of smelling, and are led by 
it, principally, io their choice of food ; 
had there not, then, been some method 
devised, by their beneficent Creator, to 
enable them to distinguish those differ- 
ent species of plants, which so nearly re- 
semble each other, that they cannot be 
distinguished by the sight, they would 
have been in continual danger of perish: 
ing, by seeking their repast among those 
which, to their particular species, woulc 
prove inevitably fatal. 

~ Among the insect tribe, one of the 
most interesting is, in its perfect state 
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the angler’s may-fly (ephemera vulga- 
ta,) which appears about the 4th, and 
continues nearly a fortnight. It emer- 
ges from the water, where it passes its 
aurelia state, about six in the evening, 
and dies about eleven at night. Innu- 
merable species of insects are called into 
life by the heat in this month. 

The several species of the gad-fly 
(cestrus bovis—equi—and ovis,) the ox, 
horse, and sheep, gad-fly, make their ap- 
pearancein this month. The female of 
this genus is remarkable for the man- 
ner in which she deposits her 
having fastened on the back of a heifer 
or cow, by means of a tube she pierces 
its skin in severdl places, inserting an 
egg ateach puncture. This operation 
is not performed without severe pain to 
the animal on which it is practised, and 
it is for this reason that cattle are observ- 
ed to be seized witb such violent hor- 
ror when apprehensive of the approach- 
es of the female cestrus ; flying with un- 
controllable rapidity, and endeavouring 
to escape their tormentor by taking re- 
fuge in the nearest pond ; it being ob- 
served that this insect rarely attacks cat- 
tle when standing in the water. The 
practice of docking horses, or depriving 
them of their tails, is, in many cases, 
both cruel and unnecessary, and takes 
away the only weapon with which they 
can combat the approaches of their in- 
sidious enemy. 

Mullein, viper’s bugloss (echium vul- 
gare,) borage, dog-wood, vervain, the 
vine (vitis vinifera,) water hemlock 
(phellandrium aquaticum,) and that sin- 
gular plant the bee orchis,* nave their 
flowers full blown. 

The summer solstice happens on the 
2ist of June, which is the longest day. 
Tn the most northern parts of G. Britaia, 
there is scarcely any night at this time, 
so that a person may read with ease at 
twelve o'clock at night; the twilight 
continuing alinost froin sunset to sunrise: 

* ‘This flower has a spot in its breast resembling s 
bee, sipping its honey. 

See on that foweret’s velvet breast 

How close the busy vagrant lics ! 

His chin-wrought p!ume, his downy breast, 

Th’ amorcsiai gold that swells his thighs. 

Perhaps his tragrant load may bind 

His limbs ; we'll set the captive free— 
Tsought the living bee to flnd, 
And tuund the picture of a éce! LANGHORNE. 


The Bee Orchis—-Gad-Fly—Owl—Flowers tn Bed-Reome. 


{you $ 
The light with kind delay prolongs his reign : 
The solema midzight weare unusual smiles, 

If midnight we may name, where cofter shades 
Lend only milder beauties. 

Much amusement may be derived 
from an attentive observation of the 
common white or barn owl, during the 
mild evenings of this month. The fol- 
lowing curious circumstance is recorded 
by Mr. White, of a pair of white owls, 
which bred under the eaves of the church. 
¢ About an hour before sun-set (for thea 
the mice begin to run) they sally forth 
in quest of prey, and hunt all round the 


: hedges of meadows and small enclosures 


for them ; beating the fields over like a 
setting-dog, and often dropping down ia 
the grass or corn. J have observed these 
birds for an hour together, during the 
breeding time, and have found, by my 
watch, that the owl returns every five 
minutes with her prey. A piece of ad- 
dress which show, when they re- 
turn loaded, should not, I think, be 

sed over in silence. As they take their 
prey with their claws, 90 they carry it in 
their claws to their nest; but as their 
feet are necessary, in their ascent under 
the tiles, they constantly perch, first on 
the roof of the chancel, and shift the 
mouse from their claws to their bill, that 
the feet may be at liberty to take hold of 


the plate on the wall, as they are rising. 


under the eaves.’ 

The rose is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of our gardens in this month, and 
although the ‘ sweetest flower’ 

That ever bloomed in any bower, 
yet, like the rest of its sister tribe, and 
that beauty of which it is 90 often men- 
tioned as an embiem, quickly hastens to 
decay. ° 

Some persons are eo fond of odorife- 
rous plants and flowers, as to have them 


in their bedchamber. ‘This, however, is 


a dangerous tice, many of them be- 
ing so powertul as to overcome the sen- 
ses entirely. Even plants that are not in 
flower, and have no smell, yet injure the 
air during the night, and in the absence of 
the sun, by impregnating it with nitro- 
gen and carbonic acid gus; although ia 
the daylight they rather improve the at- 
mosphere, by yielding oxygen gas. 
About this time, birds cease their 
notes. No birds are heard after the ead 
of June, except the stone curlew (chara- 
drius edicnemus ) and one or two others. 


a he ee Sh ay | is a, 


ot &) 


Diary for June—Insects—Animalcules— Polar Ice. 
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The raral employment of sheep-shear- of the infinite power, wisdom, and good- 


ing commences sometimes early in June, 
bat, at others, not till the middle of the 
month; the time being regulated by the 
warmth and settled state of the weather. 
In many parts of the country, the depriv- 
ing sheep of their wool is conducted with 
much ceremony and rural dignity. 

The innumerable species of insects 
that aretalled into life by the heat in this 
month, afford a never-failing source of 
amusement and instruction to the admi- 
rer of Nature’s minutest works. Many 
of these are only discoverable by the 
microscope, and are eminently worthy of 
our observation. 

The shapely limb and habricated joint 

Wihin the smal] dimensions of a point ; 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

RIS mighty work who speaks, and itis done: 

Th’ invisible in thinge scarce eecen revealed ; 

To whom an atem is an ample field! 

Ina word, the microscope endows us, 
as it were, with a new sense; unfolds 
the amazing operations of Nature, and 
displays to us wonders upimagined by 
former ages. 

Who, a thousand years ago would 
have thought it posssible to distinguish 
myriads of living creatures in a single 
drop of water? That the purple tide of 
life, and even the globules of the blood, 
should be seen distinctly, rolliag through 
Veins and arteries, smaller than the finest 
hair? That not only the exterior form, 
but even the internal structure and the 
motion of the fluids in a gnat, should be 
readered visible? Or, that numberiess 
species of creatures should be made ob- 
jects of vision, tho’ eo minute, that a mil- 
lion of them are less than a grain of sand? 

These are noble discoveries, on which 
a new philosophy has been raised, that 
enlarges the capacity of the human un- 
derstanding, and affords more sublime 
and just ideas than mankind had before, 


ness, of the Great Creator. | 
It was an observation of the excellent 

Mr. Boyle, ‘ that his wonder dwelt not 
so much on Natvre’s clocks as on ber, 
watches.” And, indeed, if we compare 
the structure of aa elephant with that of 
a mite, we shall perceive the justness of 
his remark. With whatever degree of 
surprise, or even of terror, we may at 
first consider the huge bulk and prodi- 
gious strength of the elephant, we shall 
find our astonishment still greater, if we 
attentively examine the minute parts of 
the mite: for the latter has more limbs 
than the elephant ; each of them furnish- 
ed with veins and arteries, nerves, Mus- 
cles, tendons, and bones: it has eyes, 
a mouth, and a proboscis too (as well as 
the elephant) to take in its nourishment :. 
a heart to propel the circulation of the 
blood, a brain to supply nerves in every 
part, and other organs as perfect as in 
the largest animal. Now, if the extreme 
minuteness of these parts is not merely 
surprising, but far above our utmost con- 
ception, what shall we gay to those various 
species of animalcules to which the mite 
itself, in size, is, at it were, an elephant? 

Taconceivable as it may appear, it 3s 
yet a fact, that a mite upon a cheese is 
as large and considerable, 1n proportion, 
as aman upon the earth. The little in- 
sects that feed upon the leaves of peach- 
trees are no inappropriate representa- 
tion of oxen grazing in large pastures ; 
and the animalcules in a drop of water 
swim about with as much freedom as 
whales do in the ocean. 

Not power alone confessed in grandeur fies, 

The glittering planet, or the painted skics ; 

Equal the efephant’s or emmet's dress, 

The wisdom of Omnipotence confess ; 

Equal the cumbrous whale’s enormous mass, 

With the small insect in the crowded grass; 

The mite that gambols in its acid sea, 

In shape a porpeisc, tho’ a speck to thee, 


eee eeeeeeee—e—eeEeeeeeeee——O3OO VO OOOO 


VARIETIES. 


Veam the London Literary Gazette. 
POLAR ICE. 


regions contains no salt, it cannot be 
frozen sea water, but ice of glaciers, 


ROFESSOR Parrot, in Dorpat, has which cover the Pole of our earth, and to 

written on the freezing of salt water, which our European glaciers are mere 
in respect to the origin of the Polar Ive. mole-hills. The unsalt water flowing 
Though navigators say that the Polar from the glaciers is lighter than the sea 
ice contains no salt, yet the author thinks water, and consequently keeps on the 
and proves that mere tasting cannot de- surface, makes the latter less salt, and 
cide tbe problem. If the ice in the Polar :thus, more liable to freeze. ‘Therefore 
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the ice which covers the Polar regions This notable etymology was a commmni- 
roust increase, aud continue to iscrease, gation to Johnson; and ze ee 7 af 
every year, in height and extent; for unknown correspondent.” In. 6 Dice 
this reason the climate of Iceland and tionary the etymology is retained,—but 
Greenland becomes continually more se- the position of the words is thusimprov- 
vere, and those countries lose more and ed :——eurmaudgeon, from ceur, ude 
more of the idhabitable surface, &c. known, aad méchant, correspondent. 


(This is a very diff oh gelato from that re 
cently so ably maintained by e Quarterly Review.) SUPPOSED COUPLET OF POPE. 
—_— Immodest words admit of no defence, 


Sieh ate ler haan This couplet bene eiimleribeead 

a Ge ee oe antithetically expressed, is usually quot- 

Your readers must well remember the ed as Pope's. It ig not to be found in 
outcry against poor Bruce, for his story Pope ; it occu in one of the minor con- 
of the Abyssinian feast, which late tra- temporary poets,—TI believe Roscom- 
vellers have however confirmed. The mon. ,A cotrection may be suggested — 
following passage is taken from a small A Sauer Seeks © SNC 
pamphlet of 17 pages quarto, intituled, “ fool may ple the kn 
‘A Modern account of Scotlaad; be- ee a 
Jog an exact Description of the Country, a : : 
and a true Character of the People aa _ He is the grandson of the eesti 
their. manners. Written from thence by London banker, Thelusson, Kae 
an English Gentleman. Printed in the ™ 1797, and who, after having ge 
year 1679,” ed an immense sum from his fortune, e 

“Their cruelty descends to their the benefit of his widow and ber chi 


beasts, it being a custom in some places dren, disposed of pa tmnerneg ogee 
to feast upon a living cow they tie in the 1"8 '0 876,000. sterling ae P ss 
middle of them, near a great fire, and fads and io the purchase of anne 
then cut into collops off this poor living 2¢Ting that it should accum He 
beast, and broil them on the fire, till that it should be-apphed in 7 = ; 
they have mangled her all to pieces; ™400¢!, uatil the time per is rent 
nay, sometimes they will only cut off aa ST#dson, having rete e oe 
much as will satisfy their preseat a thirty years, should be put a possess! 
tites, and let her go till their greedy sto- of i. In default ga hs ead 
machs call for a new supply ; such hor- 8°€8 to the state o eat Britain. . 


ib cording to these arrangements, it will be 
5 cee sou con parelicled the son of the present Lord Rendlesbam 


who will be called.to these aber ae 
¥rom the Monthly Magazine, March 1818, _ sessions. Lady Rendlesham a 
VERBAL BLUNDER. i. pregnant. As an be supposed, this 
In Cowper's second edition of his event gave rise to the most auspicious 
Homer, there is « curious variation from hopes, but they were disappointed. 
the first copy in the description of Pluto Supposing that the wishes of her family 
shrieking out, lest Neptune should break will be realized within another year, 8 
Open the convexity of the earth, and dis- adding to that thirty years of majority, 
cover the shades, The epithet for those which the son must complete, it is calou- 
regions conveys the idea of mouldiness, lated, that the income, together with the 
as of corruption. The latin text has situ interest of his property, will amouat to 
obsita,—overgrown with mouldiness or the enormous sum of 162 millions of 
mossiness, Cowper looked at the Latin francs (about seven English millions.) 
side, and mistook situ for siti, thirst ; and — 


accordingly bis amended version runs—- _—- Frm the New Monthly Magazine, March 18% 
THE MAN OF ROSS, 


Of horror, thir, and woes _ A gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
ANOTHER. Ross, has proposed to the descendans 


ta Johnson’s Dictionary, the word and relatives of the late Mr. John Kyrie, 
curmudgeon is, clumsily enough, resolv- commonly called the Man of Ross, te 
ed into caur méchant, bad hearted. establish ‘a (Sociaty in that tows, to be 
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galled the Kyrlean and Philanthropic ; table, ssid, “ So, Sir, philosophers | see 
the intention of which is annually to cel- can indulge in the greatest delicacies.” 
ebrate his birth-day by a jubilee; and to * Why not,’ replied the other, * do you 
raise a fund for the improvement of the think Providence intended all good 
walks, for repairing those public build- things for the ignorant ? 
ings which were erected by him, and,in =A wit wiehing to annoy a general of- 
imitation of that amiable philanthropist, ficer of no great merit, who had affroat- 
to relieve honest merit in distress.® ed him, offered to publish a volume en- 
sia titled, “ The Exploits of the Famous 
From the Literary Gazette, April 1813. General * * * *.” After the title page 
Many years since, a French teacher, ree there were only some blawk leaves. 
sidentin Oxford, of the name of Ducane, angecpoTEe OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPR 1!.* 
called on Mr. Wickham, a mercer who The Emperor Joseph II. heard every 
lived opposite University College, for a body who pretended to discover to him 
waistcoat piece, but could notrecollecttl.e any thing useful. By this means he of- 
name of the material he wished for. He ten lost much precious time. 
saidthat “be thought it was de Englis Baron @alisius once begged an audi- 
for de Diabie.” Mr. Wickbam mention- ience to propose to the Emperor a mat- 
ed the several names of his infernal High- ter of great importance ; it was graoted 
ness, such as Old Nick, Beelzebub, &c.— him : the conversation was as follows— 
“No, no, it was not dat,” was the reply. Culisius. The city of Comorn in Hun- 
At last Mr. W. thought of satan. “QO gary has the misfortune to be visited neat- 
Jat is vat | vant,” said Ducane, “1 vant ly every five years by earthquakes, which 
a Satan vegtcoat.” have often occasioned great damage, and 
A stupid person one day seing 2 man still expose it to the utmost danger, threat- 
of learning enjoying the pleasures of the ening it with total destruction. Now [have 
a has aban, Wn ; remarked, that in Egypt there never were 
Rois Kyvle we believe had mo dese tL of which he bor are any earthquakes. But as Egypt 
allowed for bie ove cfordahizes and dee oO. Tt wes differs from other countries oaly in having 


eam fom to gistribute medicines and mevical advies pyramids, it foltows that pyramids mustbe 


ovaree d bread to th r, at hisown : 
= apates he nated as medintor, preventing sure ventatives of earthquakes. 


expense ; in 
. i sorting to the law ; and to debtors, : 
SPmria nooripe aoe iam jane Pernaiem ‘The Emperor. Bo then it would Te 
si ablish themselves in business. Pope and Bartou good to build some of these edifices in 
bave bestowed on him the well-known tributary lines : Hungary ? 
hould lords ingros ? et awa. ou. 
Fac; woneet lenny aoe the Mun of Ross be Calistus. This is my bumble proposal, 
*d Vaga eeboes er w boa ° 
vice a a’ Sevesn hearse applause rreounds. and here I present your Majesty @ plao 


Whohung with woods you mountain’s sultry brow ? how they may be erected. 


F the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the abies in useless columnns tost The Emperor. But have you calcula- 
Or in proud falls magni cently lost, aoa 
Soin eirng areas porsng page paint ot OPEN o: bat I beliove for th 

ta sic ° e 

Ficaith to Secway parts the vale with shady rows ? wstus, INO: leve tor three or 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? four handred thousand florings two hand- 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to ris id ‘cht be | ‘ice littl 
“ The san of Ree. oe: heping babe replies: some pyramids BNE t pits a lttie 
Behold market-place with poor 0 read { : ‘ 

eee eof Row divides the weekly bread ! smaller indeed than those in Egypt. 
He feeds yon alme-housc, neat, but void of states The Emperor. Has the city of Comorn 
Where age and wantsit smiling at the gate ; b , 
Him portion’d mais, spent eho reat” sin eta ula 

who ia + <0 ° 

 Feamay sick? The Man of Row relieves Calistus. No, but I hope your Majests 
Be amy eet attends, the medieine makes and give. will contribute, and the rest might per 
Is there a variance? Enter but his door, h evenl meee 
padere ie cerayanacmn fees haps be aes oY “Wells 1 have nothi 
Ap Peale atterne’y} nowt sclera. | The Emperor. Well, I have nothin; 
Lege EPP, may it want the power to do! againstit. Ifa suitable place can be fourd 
Oh exy, what sums that gen'rows hand supply ; which is fit for nothing else, and yoo w1! 
Of d-bts and taxes, wife and children clear, underta ethe work on subscnption, deg! 
This nan posest—five hundred pounds ¢ Yor to build as soon as you please ; but 1 ca: 


Biush. grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your ies 
_ biaze - ere not fix the amoust of my subscription be 
Ye lite. stars, hide your diminish’d rays. 


And what > no monument, inecripuan, stone? - fore I see at jeast one pyramid quite fi 
Bias race, his fori, his name almost unknown? ish ed 


Will never mark the marble with his name. ®) See Ath. Vol. II. p. 269. 
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From she Eurepean Magazine. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE ISLE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


[By the author of the Legends of Lampidesa, the Elfin 
Arrow, Ge.) 


A wizard of France coveted the fair hand of Albine, 
but therein dwelt the son of another magician, who 


ruled a rere engine ID a aa and could 
raise spirits.—Old Romargst. 


Sit a cloud of fleecy white 
if Sits on the calm sea’s beeom bright ? 
Alone amidst yon glassy bed 
A proud isle rears its silver head, 
From Earth’s imperial circle hvri’d, 
The remnant of an earlier wortd : 
Scarce Alpine sammers deign to rest 
On that lone island’s frozen breast ; 
Yet lavish Nature there has strewn 
With golden hands her fairest boon, 
Aud richer hearts have ripen'd there 


Than in Hesperia’s gardens fair. 


Gay Albine in her castle hall 

Sat list’ning to the clarion’s call: 

A wayward yet a gracious dame, 
With lip of balm and eye of flame, 
And spirit stubborn as the pile 

Of coluron-rocks that guard her isle, 
But bounteoss as if round her roli’d 

A jasper sea on sands of gold. 

Too seldom on her ear io vain * 
The fatt’rer pour’d his honied strain, 
Thea would that spirit fierce and wild 
Seem, as the cradled slumberer’s mild, 
Her love was fickle, and her smile 
Might well the soaring beart beguile 
With such false light as pilgrim sees 

On icy arch or precipice, 

When diamond domes his fancy grect, 
While gulfs unmeasur’d wait his feet--- 
Yet sages, bards, and chiefs, have striv’n 
To win so bright yet brief a heav'p. 


The lady in her castle hall 

Smil'd as she beard the war-horn’s call ; 
With ic tales uncouth and drear 
Her watchful pages sooth’d her care 3 
For tho’ her breast no terrors mov'd, 
Full well the wond’rous tale she low’d, 
While o’er her wheel of massy gold 

Her hand the snow-white fleece unroll’d, 
To many a wild lay sweetly trill’d 

Her minstrel’s harp the pauses fill’d.—~ 


Unbeard, unseen, the Wizard Sprite 
Gaz'd with a Goblin’s grim delight: 
Yet twas not beauty’s sunbeam stole 
Thro’ the dark windings of his soul, 
But with desiring glance he vicw'd 
The sparkling gems around her strew’d. 
Her arm the pearls of Indus brac’d, 
The Leopard's spoil her shoulder grac’d, 
Round her brown locks and taper waist 
The silk of Persia hung : 
And gums, of Araby the pride, 
Burot in rich censers by her side--- 
Nor prouder shone the eastern bride 
By fabling poets sung. 
And oft his scowling eye explor’d 
Her hall with massy treasures stor’d, 


A steadfast, broad, and rev’rend pile, 
Rich with a hundred ages’ toils 
There cluster’d oaks, its columns roud, 
Stood like a rude but loyal creed: 
Supporters of the one-arch’d roof 
Against a thousand tempests proof. 
And wreath'd around those columns hung, 
The theme of many a minstrel’s tongue, 
The pike and bow aod jav'lin bright 
And banner hewn in deathful fight. 
St. Cloud’s with lilies silverd o er, 
And pale Iberia’s steep'd in fore, 
‘ thai faded honours twin'd: 

Ve, in sov’reign pomp unrol!’ 
The Red Crow banner'’s starry fold 

Wav’d in the western wind, | 

Which crept thro’ windows blazon’d high 
With pomp of heraldry, 
Where still the boast of ancient days 
Shone io a rich but fading blaze. 
Firm in the midst the Stone of Pow'r 
Rose like the bulwark of the tow’r--- 
A name he dar’d not look u 
Was graven on that hallow'd stone-—- 
“Ot low shall be its fall.” he cried, 
“* When Albine is the victor’s bride !” 


The foe his haggard form forsook, 

And Albine’s bést-lov’d champion took ; 
He deck’d his dark cheek with the glow 
Youth and the laughing Loves bestow; 
Aod such a smile as rosy mirth 

Sends from the heart which gave it birth: 
“* Albine !” the traiter anid, and sigh'd—- 
The fair dame smil’d with beauty’s pride 
‘* Albine! by all to honour dear, 

Give to thy faithful servant ear-— 

Or sacred is this lonely hour 

To him whe sways the Beacon Tow'r?” 


Her azure eye the fair-one raie’d 

here stern amaze and anger blaz’d-—- 
** Think’st thou a vassal’s love or hate - 
Can Albine’s woe or weal create ? 
Go, and revere her fate’s decree, 
The will of Albine must be free f”” 
Low bow'd the crafty wizard’s head--- 
‘* Be Albine ever free !” he said; ' 
** But is it love whose gentle pow'r 
Sways him who rales the Beacon Tow’r? 
Is it for Albine’s love he drains 
The riches of her smiling plains? 
Nor wassail bowl nor lady gay 
Tempts Willhelm from his lonely ways 
Unheard, unseen, the hermit-boy 
Pursues his dark and savage joy: 
Beneath yon chapel’s ruin’d wall 
The goblin-race obey his call; ‘ 
Else wherefore from their mould’ring bed 
Wakes he the spirits of the dead? 
Lady ! the warning voice revere! 
Sleeps Albine when a foe is near ? 
Once Plata’s gold ber coffers lin’d 
And pilgrims from the farthest Ind 
Their treasures at ber feet resign’d 

In piles of woven gold? 
Where lurk they now ?---In Albine’s breast 
A serpent rears his sine crest, 

And spreads his venom’d fold.” 


Well pleas’d the wizard-foe beheld 

Her breast with changefal tumults swell'd—- 
** Ah, Lady scorn the beardless sage ! 
Hl'sits the hermit-cowl of age ! 
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On youth’s enamell’d brow ! 
Shall Albine to a Seay ie ed 
Her treasures and ber fame confide, 
Yet scorn a victor’s vow ? 
Bid then the shrill-veic’d clarion cease--- 
hier in these halls the feast of peace ; 
y throne shall grace the victor’s side, 
Thy hand his giant arm shall guide : 
First of a new and valiant race, 
His brow the Iron Crowa shall grace— 
Avails it from what dust he springs ? 
The valiant and the free are kin 
This cup the wounds of war shall heal, 
And thy rich lip our concord seal--- 
She heard and smil’d---but griml unt, 
With eyes that mock’d the guileful vaunt, 
The Warden of her Beacon tow'r 
Stood by the timeworn Stone of Pow’r. 
To earth the poison’d cup he finng, 
Aad high the Red-Cross banner hang--- 
*. Home, wizard-robber, to thy lair 
Hence, of our island-fires beware ! 
Go! teach thy ear our fate’s behest--- 
No tyrant-foe, no traitor-guest, 
Shall taint the proud iste of the west, 
While Albine's self is there!” 


The Warden gave his bugle sound-— 

O’er rocks and hills and vallies round, 

Swift as the echo flew, arose 

The scarlet host to meet their foes: 

On ev'ry cliff a beacon’s light 

Sprang up to mock the gloom of night, 
111 round the proud isle’s rocky head 

A wreath of living lustre spread 

Then high he wav'd his flaming brand, 

And far and wide illumed the strand------ 

© Ig Albine yet subdued ?” he cried--- 

‘¢ Shall) Albine be the Bandit’s Bride ? 

First let the pilot ask in vain 


Where rose the West's green Isle, the glory of 


the main ?” 
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‘Whence come the lonely feet that tread 
The mould’ring Chapel of the dead (--- 
There in religious gloom enclos’d, 
A mighty Horologe repos’d--- 
A Work divine !—-its massy frame 
Giow’d with a never-dying flame ; 
Witbin a hundred wheels of gold, 
Self-moved with vital instinct roll’d : 
Each on its glowing axle burn’d, 
Each in a various orbit tarn’d ; 
Contasedly regular they mov'd, 
And coacord from contention prov’d. 
High on a radiant tripod rais’d, . 
The adamantine fabric blaz’d. 
While on its spiral point supreme 
Shone Albine’s ancient diadem, 
A ona gift !~-for he whose eye 
Could fate’s remotest depths descry, 
Thus on the dark briok of the tom 
Pronounc’d the sea girt Eden’s doom : 
** Long as that holy frume shall stand, 
The work of an immortal hand, 
Unchang’d and undefac’d shall smile 
The glories of the silver Isle : 
But when it falls, let Albine wait 
The darkest tragedy of fate !” 


‘With stedfast eye and rev’rent feet 
Stern Willhelm trod the dim retreat--- 
The mystic Horologe alone 
Amidst funereal darkness shone--- 
The key whose magic touch controul'd 
Those pever-numbered valves of guld 
Was his alone !---in pensive mood 
The crystal’ panoply he view'd, 
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Dimm’d by the fading touch of time, 
But in its slow decay sublime. 

Behind him thro’ the drear abode, 

The Wizard-foe in silence strode. 

He smil’d-—a smile as wan and grim 
Shrivels the livid lips of him, 

Who, shrunk in floods of sulph’rous fire, 
Reviles high heav’n’s avenging ire— 
From its broad base, in marble cleav’d, =. 
The tri-form’d pedestal he heav’d, 

But heav’d in vain-—tho’ feebler shocks 
Might rend from Earth her eldest rocks. 
Yet o'er its starry summits beam 

He breath’d a dank and venom’d steam ; 
Then in its shadow couching low, 
Malign he eyed his noblest foe. 


Slow te the rew’rend structure’s side 
Willhelm his radiant key applied ; 

On earth he casts his fearless eyes, 

Where shrin’d in fame his father lies--- 
He calls him !—-thro’ the gloom profoand 
Pale shrouded spectres murmur round— 
Earth yawns-— beneath hts mosa-green stooe 
They hear the dead man’s waking groan--- 
“ Com’st thou so soen, my son, to Know 
The measure of thy Albine’s woe? 

Calls Willbelm from their peaceful grave 
The dead to counsel and to save ? 

Go! rather wake the living dead 

From Slavery’s inglorious bed. 

But ’midst her chiefs and kindred slain, 
Thy Albine’s self shail still remain 
Herself, in storms and ruins, great-— 
Herself alone shail tix her fate! 


Stern Willhelm hears the welcome doom--- 
Superior fires his eye illame--- 

‘“‘ Father! to heav'n and thee alone 

The secret of my soul is known; 

That love---that ney love, whose sway 
My soul’s assembled power's obey. 

Speak thou, to whom unveil’d appears 
The offspring of ascending years, 


. Shall Albine bow to tyrant-pride? 


Shall Albine be a Bandit’s bride tr 


The dead man smil’d ; and asa veil 
Of mist ascends before the gale, 
Around him from their dark repose 
The Future’s awfal shadows rose. 
Imperial on his purple throne 
The mighty Wizard sat alone, 
And "twas a pageant strange to view 
When banners streak’d with ev’ry hue, 
By crowds of trembling vassals spreac, 
ide as a rainbow, arch’d his bead. 
Beneath his fect, a footstool proud! 
St. Jago’s warworn helinet bow'd, 
And that fam’d shield, in slumber lost, 
With tow'rs of blazing gold emboss d, 
The pride of Leou’s proudest bost 
Lay trampled by his hate: 
Sev'n chiefs from Belgia’s baleful strand, 
And thrice three from the Mountain Baud, 
Stood silentat the red right hand 
Of him whose thougit was fate. 
A moment---and the pomp is past ! 
His thrune bas crumbled .n the blast 5 
An exile in uofriendly gloom, 
He lingers, Hone his tomb, 
His sentinel, the howling surge ; 
An empire's secret groans, his diige ! 


The vision changes, and a throng 
Of bridal minstrels float along : 
The sun on western hills afar 
Shines in the May-eve’s ruby car, , 
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While Sera vales and harvests teem 
Beneath the glories of his beam. 


She comes !---the pride of Albine’s Isle ! 
With azure and maiden smile. 
That with her cheek’s pale beauty show 
Like sunbeams poar’d on Alpine snow. 
The noblest of her noble race 
Beside her holds his envied place; 
The freemen of her golden fields 
Raise high a somes of shields ; 
And rang’d beneath their shade sadlime, 
Stand knights and chiefs of ew’ry clime: 
But from ber brow the myrtle leaf 
Falls net more beautifel and brief--- 
Another moment and the pall 
Of death aad darkness covers all? 
is comet and the bp are gone 
at empires paus’d to gaze upot 
Yet not etike—-the cimart's fn 
Mark’d an avenging demon’s wrath ; 
But that mild star of loveliest light, 
Which promis’d bliss and fied from sight, 
Its e in nobler spheres has won , 
leelf ie Hestenit own world an everlasting 
an 
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From the Literary Gasette. 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


A H! who shall speak the joy refined, 
That stcaleth o’er the glowing mind, 

When Beauty’s aspect, fair and bright, 

Salutes, and glads the ravish'd sight. 

Contrasted with the skin so fair, 

To mark the glossy ebon bair, 

O'er the polished forehead bending, 

Down the snowy neck descendin 

In lowing locks, that graceful twine 

Like tendrils from the laden vine ; 

The soft, the spirit-beaming eye ; 

The arched brow, the forehead high ; 

The glowing cheek ; and there to trace, 

The lines that give her smiles the grace; 

And should a bluyh that cheek diffuse, 

To view the wav’ring deepening hues, 

That the triamphs of the rese 

O’er the vaaquish’'d lily’s snows ; 
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The melting lips, with roby dy'd, 
Whcere thousand am’rous Cupids hide 
Their vengeful darts, should any dare 
To snatch the balmy nectar e 5 
The dimpled chin, where, writhing gay, 
a aaah smiles annumberd play : 

ile in every 8 pening cienee: 
The witeb’ries of the soul entrance, | 
bboblads each playful feature gleaming, 
Fraught with love, with pleasure beaming. 
The procera! neck, but ilt-concea?d, 
The heaving bosom scarce feveal’d, 
Unseen to scan; the slender waist, 
By the encircling zone embrac’d ; 
And the waving line of grace, 
In Soe een limb to trace, 
While Modesty her chasten’d spell, 
With pow’r each loose desire to quell, 
Spreads o’er cach charm-—its potent sway 
A softness qicits to beauty’s ray, 
And, like the immortal egis, wards 
Unholy thoughts from her she guards, 
Enhancing ev’ry charm divine 
Which now with chaster lustre shine, 
And o’er the enraptur’d spirit stealing, | 
Through the quicken’d pulses thrilling, 
Wake the beating heart to joy ; 
While flashing from the radiant eye, 
Beans love’s ethereal subtil flame, 
Diffused o’er the soften’d frame. 
And should Aer pulse responsive beat, 
Her swelling breast with rapture heave, 
Her heart in anison dilate, e 
This joy’s the purest earth can give. 
To view the fiery globe of day, 
Majestic springing from the sea ; 
To contemplate the azure sky, 
Formed by light vapours sai ing high 
Or, ting’d with evening’s hucs of gold, 
The varied landscape to behold 
Or scattering wide her influeace boon, 
To mark the mildly-shining moon, 
While, as her silver beams decline, 
The twinkling stars more vivid shine ; 
These, though a thrilling joy they yield, 
And o'er the ardent spirit wield 
A mighty pow’r; e’en these must low 
Before bright Beauty’s influence pon C. 
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From the London Magazines for April, 1818. 


RS. Taytor, of Ongar, has in the press 
a work on the Reciprocal Duties of Pa- 
rents and Children. 

Mrs. Ricnarpsow is translating from the 
French the tale of Eugenie et Matilde, by 
Mad. de Sonsaz. 

Dr. A. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Fdinburgh, who was some 
time resident in America, and became pos- 
sessed of numerous valuable documents in 
tegard to the history of North America, has 
for many years devoted his leisure hours 
almost exclusively to the composition of a 
great work on the Physical, Moral, and Po- 
litical History of America. 

The tenth and last portion of the Rev. Mr. 
Tovno’s improved edition of Johnson's Eng- 
lish Dictionary will appear in April. 

A Companion to Mr. James’s Naval Work 
on the late American War, is in the press, and 
will speedily be pnblished: containing a full 
and correctaccount of the military occurrences 


of the late war, between Great Britain and 
the United States of America ; with an ap- 
pendix of British and American official letters, 
and plates: by Wiiutam James. Details 
will be given of all the actions fought between 
the British and American armies, during the 
late war; also of those operations along the 
coast, and on the borders of the lakes, crecks, 
and harbours of the United States, io which 
the two services acted conjointly. 

A Description of the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the People of India, and their _ 
Institutions, civil and religious; by the Abbe 
J. A. Dubois, missionary in the Mysore, is 
published. 

Mr. Murr, of Kelso, has constructed an 
apparatus for gas, which produces sufficient 
to supply ten different burners ; the flame of 
each far surpassing that of the largest candle, 
and which cumplctely iNuminates bis shop, 
workshop, and dweiling house, at the tuial 
cost of only three pence per night. 
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THE INQUISITION. 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, April, 1818, 


TUR INQUIGITION UNMASKED ; BEING AN HISTORICAL AND PHTLOSOPHICAL AGCOUNT OF THAT 
TREMENDOUS THIBUNAL FOUNDED ON AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS ; AND EXHIBITING THE NE- 


CESSITY OF 1Ts SUPPRESSION, &c. 


RY D. ANTONIA PUIGBLANCH. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE 


AUTHOR'S ENLARGED COPY, BY WM. WALTON, B8Q. 2 VOLS. SVQ WITH TWELVE PLATES. 


. HE late revolution in Spain .gave 

freedom to the press, and opened 
the archives of the Inquisition to the 
members of the Provisional Government. 
In these favourable circumstances, the 
present work was composed, the object 
of which was to prepare the ininds of the 
peopie for the deliberations of the legis- 
Jature, relative to the Abolition of that 
horrible tribunal. It is a complete por- 
traiture of that atrocious establishment, 
and describes the whole system in a tru- 
ly philosophic manner. The facts which 
it details, are supported by indisputable 
authorities, and excite in the reader a 
powerful, though painful interest. It 
preserves throughout, the character of a 
general work, without ever omitting the 
particular relations which tend to satisfy 


liberty. While perusing his work, we 
have frequently been constrained to for- . 
get that it is the production of a Spa- 
niard; and as the fact has recurred to 
our remembrance, we have seemed to 
have our minds attracted to a light shin- 
ing in darkness, and spreading its illumi- 
nating rays over the very region and sha- 
dow of death. It has, we would hope, 
kindled a flame, which, though it fora 
time burn but dimly, or may be almost 
extinguished by the gross vapours which 
gather round it, will never expire, but ra- 
ther revive and increase in its brilliancy, 
and enlarge its sphere of light. The work 
is well adapted to make a strong impres- 
sion, and to excite to the detestation of 
priestly usurpation over the consciences . 
and concerns of mankind, and we there- 


our curiosity. It displays the spirit of fore commit it to the eyes and hearts of 


those laws and statutes which constitute 
the Taquisitorial code ; and comparing 


all persons capable of reading or even 
spelling out its contents. Such a book as 


them with the best and purest rules of this should not be lost. Both Author and 


conduct, as well as with the temper of a 
Divine Institute, demonstrates their ini- 
quity, and heinous atrocities. We can- 
not but exceedingly admire the intrepi- 
dity of the Author, in the bold but per- 
fectly sober expressions of his aversion 
to ecclesiastical tyranny, and in the man- 
ly tones of that argument and declama- 
tion, with which he pleads the cause of 
2H AtsENeum. Vol. 3. 


Translator deserve, and we therefore of- 
fer them, our best thanks, 

This inhuman and detestable tribunal 
was established in 1204, by Pope Inno» 
cent III. a man of consummate arro- 
gance and most hateful character ; the 
very person who, to the everlasting re- 
proach ot the secular powers, his con 
temporaries, was permitted to fulminate 
Shamefujand bloody anathemas agaiast - 
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the princes of Europe, and to transfer 
their sceptres, as in the case of John, 
King of England ; who decreed the re- 
ception of ‘Transubstantiation and Auri- 
cular confession, as the doctrines and 
practice of the Church. This wretched 
and wicked mortal, thirsting for the 
blood of men, and dissatisfied with the 
usual methods of Papal persecution, 
poured the full tide of his sanguinary 
vengeance against the inhabitants of the 
South of France, where religion had 
found its almost exclusive asylum, and 
established the Inquisition in Toulouse, 
in 1229, under charge of the Cistercian 
Monks, who, in 1233, were superseded 
by the followers of the notorious Domi- 
nic, a fit executor of Innocent’s infernal 
projects. Afterwards, under the patron- 
age of Innocent [V. it was extended to 
all Italy, with the exception of Naples, 
where its introduction was always resist- 
ed. In 1233, it was established in Spain, 
where it continued within the kingdom 
of Arragon till after the union of that 
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The criminal code of the Inquisition 
is founded on the laws of the Decretals, 
and originally included only crimes of an 
heretical character, which, in the zenith 
of Papal influence and dominion, allow- 
ed a tolerably extensive sphere to the 
Operations of the mischievous minds it 
employed, and trained and pampered for _ 
for its work. In the course of time, the 
cognizance of ‘other crimes came within 
Its jurisdiction, in consequence of their 
being supposed to have some affinity 
with heresy, which, again, was enabling 
its ministers to enlarge their catalogue of 
offences as much as it might suit their own 
inclination. Witchcraft and polygamy 
were thus brought within the boundaries 
of its visitation. It also vindicates the in- 
juries done to its dependents, as well as 
against the free use of its jurisdiction, 
which, besides being privileged, is, at 
the same time, spiritual and temporal, 
armed with the means of seizing pro- 
perty confiscated by its own determna- 
tion; and in the case of persons against 


state with Castile, when it was set up in whom its sentence of contumacy has gone 
Seville by Ferdinand and Isabella. under forth, or who have a second time relaps- 
the authority of Sixtus IV. To this es- ed, it delivers them over, condemned and 
tablishment Torquemada, Confessor to excommunicated, to the secular magi 

the Queen, was appointed Inquisitor- trate to bari and destroy them. This is 
general in 1483. By bim, the inquisito- the tnbunal which in solemn mockery 
rial regulations were formed in an assem- appropriates to itself the title of * Holy- 
bly convened for the infamous pu Office ;’ and in its outrage to the Saviour 
of reducing the methods of torturing of the world,and all the spirit and letter of 
mankind to system. Portugal, in 1536, his beneficent laws,lifts up its frontto hea- 
received the ‘Holy Office,” by grant ven as the guardian of the Christian faith, 
from Clement VIF. at the solicitation of and marches forth its victims to deathful 
its sovereign John II]. In 1289, it was agoniesand flames. Like the burning A- 


admitted into Veniee, but with some re- 
strictions: afterwards it was extended to 
Germany and other European states, and 
in 1571 was introduced by Philip IT. 
into Spanish America. Portugal and 
Spain are the countries in which this 
black product of infernal craft has found 
its most congenial soil; where it has 
rooted itself and flourished, spreading its 
ramifications through all the social com- 
binations of life, and stretching its por- 
tentous shade over the inhabitants of a 
weary land; diffusing in all directions 
the inspiration of its terrors, and bring- 
ing forth the fruits of bitterness and 
death. The administration of the Mar- 
quis de Pombal virtually put a period to 
the Portuguese Inquisition, in the reform 
schich it effected in 1774, 


pocalyptic star, it mingles its pojson with 
the waters of health, and administers 
death to mankind. As it was orfi- 
ginally communicated, and as it ex- 
ists where foreign mixtures have not 
essentially altered its qualities, the reli- 
gion of Christ is the richest benefaction 
ever bestowed upon man ; divested of 
every particle of inhumanity throughout 
the whole range of its principles, it forms 
man to a character of benevolence and 
love, in which meekness, compassion, 
and all the mid and humane virtues are 
displaying their lustre, and producing 
their effects, which are ever in favour of 
the good of human beings, how errone- 
vus soever may be their opinions. Man- 
kind never can have learned from the 


Gospel. to (treat each other harshly and 
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cruelly. The Inquisition originated in their deities by offering to them the hearts 
other causes than obedietice to Christ of the wretched persons chosen for these 
could ever have suggésted, and its spirit horrid sacrifices. And, forsooth, do not 
and ings unequivocally proclaim our Inquisitors resemble them 2 
its Antichristian nature. Angry, and ‘ This institution hasa council estab- 
frowning on allattemptstoenlighten the lished at court, under the title of Su- 
homan race, it yokes and chains the preme and General Inquisition, and the 
mind to its superstitions, and tortures other provincial tribunals are dependent 
and destroys the inquirers after a true on this council. This is composed of a 
faith. ‘Ihe most tremendous visitation of president, the Inquisitor General of Spain 
the world has been by the Ministry ofthis and the Indies, who is generally a bish- 
corrupt priesthood, who have been the op or archbishop, and of eight ecclesias- 
scourges of the earth. Practising wick- tical counsellors as members, six belong- 
edness, and prospering in violence, they ing to the secular clergy, of whom the 
have worn out the Saints of the Most youngest officiates as fiscal-proctor in be- 
High, and scattered the wrecks of their half of the bench. Of the other two, one 
implacable fury against the just and the is always a Dominican, according to pri- 
good, in every place to which they could vilege granted to that order by Philip 
extend their influence. How much III.; and the other is chosen by turns 
must it excite our astonishment that man- out of the other religious orders, as regu- 
kind should have given themselves up, lated by Charles TU Besides the above, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of two eounsellors of Castille attend when 
an ecclesiastical despotism, whose a- they are called, which is only in cases 
chievements, before its grand conquests purely civil. Its officers and subalterns 
were designated by the land-marks of are a fiscal-proctor; two secretaries; 
Inquisitions, had given warning of its two, and sometimes three, reporters; a 
rposes! Into what ignominious debase- treasurer usually called the receiver; au 
ment had mankind fallen, what blighted accomptant ; one chief, and two inferior 
minds and withered bearts were theirs, bailiffs; and also several theologians cal- 
when this abomination was first permitted! led qualificators, who decide on matters 
‘ In welcome let the Mahometan pro- of faith, and examine all doctrines and 
fessors of divinity boast of their ignomin- propositions. The provincial tribunals 
ious right of forcibly sustaintng and pro- have three and sometimes four inquisi- 
pagating their tenets in default of pru- tors of the secular clergy ; one proctor, 
dence and reason ; let the Arabs, who whois always the youngest of the above; 
intruded into Europe, ruined Greece, and three or four secretaries of the chamber 
trampled science under their feet, estab- of seerecy; another for sequestrations 
lish the credibility of their dogmas by and all civil matters; a receiver or trea- 
means of the scimitar ; but the ministers surer; one accomptant; one chief bail- 
of a religion like that of Jesus Christ, iff; and two inferior ones ; together with 
founded on enlightened principles and other dependents called commissaries and 
requiring a rational worship, can never familiars, who, scattered throughout the 
promote its respect and defence by mea- district of each of the tribunals, serve to 
sures of violence and ngour.----Is there fulfiltheir orders. They have also quali- 
any one so prejudiced as not to discover, ficators, similar to those described as be- 
on the slightest reflection, that a tribunal longing to the supreme council, as well 
whieh presents the monstrous aspect* of as counsellors, who are lawyers, and are 
meekness supported by terror, far from consulted on points of law; however, at 
doing honour to the Gospel and human present, these only are on the establish-~ 
teason, only deserves to find a place in ments of America, and are generally 
the book of Mahometan precepts.---- members of the Audiencias or high 
The priests of ancient Mexico were im- courts of justice in that country. 
pressed with the idea that they appeased  ‘ Of these tribunals there are sixtecn 
“SThhe coat of arms used by the Inquisition be in Spain, viz. the territorial one of Ma; 
Gir rickt side sda ackedewordon eich zand wis 2d» alz0 called that of the court; one 
from Psalm Ixxiii. 22 placed round: in Seville, Toledo, Cordova, Zaragoza 


Jotto taken from Pre laeed, , 
plend kine own cena auamtaam.” ArueLer’y Barcelona, Valencia, Santiago, Murcia 
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Valladolid, Cuenga, Grenada, Llerena, 
Logrono, Majorca, and the Canary 
Islands. Tn America there are three, viz. 
in Mexico, Lima, and Carthagena. 

‘Examples are not wanting in this 
tribunal to confirm the inutility of all vi- 
olent measures in matters of religion. 
One of them is evinced in what happen- 
ed, about the year 1334, with a clergy- 
man of the name of Benanat, a resident 
of Villa Franca del Panadés, in the prin- 
cipality of Catalonia, Whilst a prisoner, 
and condemned to the flames, together 
with two companions, he consented to be 
placed on the faggots rather than retract 
from his errors; but when one of his 
sides was scorched, and the pain had be- 
come so great that he could no longer 
endure it, he cried out to be removed 
from thence, for he was ready to abjure. 
He was, consequently, taken down, and 
on abjuring was reconciled to the Church; 
but fourteen years afterwards, it was dis- 
covered that he had continued under his 
former erroneous maxims. Imprisoned a 
second time, and placed on the burning 
pile, as in consequence of his having re- 
lapsed he had now no pardon to expect, 
he died persisting in his contumacy, as 
most probably he would have done the 
first time if that sentence had been like 
the second, irrevocable.’ 

Nothing can more determinately at- 
tach the character of injustice to a gov- 
ernment, or more clearly indicate its 
gross corruptions and its tendency to ab- 
solute despotism, than the sanction and 
encouragement which it extends to the 
practice of secret denunciation and to 
concealed informers, ‘he Mosaic sta- 
tutes (Lev. xix. 16—18.) were prohibi- 
tory of this evil, and prescribed the duty 
and obligations of the people for whom 
they were ordained, with the greatest 
clearness on this point. “Thou shalt not 
go up and down as a tale-bearer (or in- 
former) among thy people, neither shalt 
thou stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bour—thou shalt not avenge nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy. people, 
but shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
The Roman law guarded the safety of the 
state, and the honour of its citizens, by 
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ness to encourage. In imitation of ex- 
amples furnished only by the very worst 
governments, the Inquisition solicits in 
aid of its purposes and proceedings, the 
services of the basest and most degraded 
of the human species, and admits secret 
informers to its privacy and protection. 
Tt employs an agency which is as des- 
tructive of justice as it is subversive of 
humanity. 

‘ The informer, although he may have 
acted inconsiderately, besides being ex- 
empt from punishment, in consequence 
of the sophistry that the impeachment is 
directed to produce the amendment and 
not the punishment of the accused, is a 
treacherous enemy who strikes in an uo- 
guarded moment, when he proceeds with 
bad faith, since the accused )s never in- 
formed of his name, in order that he may 
be enabled to state bis objections and ex- 
ceptions; rights which are conformable 
to nature, to the good order of society, 
and which the Inquisition alone bas dar- 
ed to refuse. On the other band, a wide 
field is not only left open to informers to 
establish and carry on their malevolent 
and false criminations, but they are even 
Invited and compelled to become accusers. 

‘With regard to restrictions, none are 
to be expected in a denunciation actual- 
Jy commanded and ordained by the tn- 
bunal ; for even insensibie beings would 
be compelled to inform, if it was in their 
power, or else incur the penalty of the 
highest excommunication. Unable to 
extend its jumsdiction over the physical 
order, for the purpose of carrying its 
scrutinies into effect, it over-turns the 
moral order of things by silencing the 
dictates of reason, and stifling the purest 
sentiments of humanity. At the same 
time that it attaches infinite iniportance 
to a word, and deems the persecutton and 
death of him who uttered it as the only 
means of preserving religion and the state, 
it eagerly grasps at any instrument how- 
ever weak it may be, any slight surmise, 
although it may have the strongest pre- 
sumptions of right ogainst it, and holds 
them in the light of props to the editice 
it endeavours to sustain. Not only te- 
males and striplings under age, on whose 


opposing themselves to the employment judgment little reliance can be placed, 


of spies and informers, which it was the 
business only of the despotic Emperors 
in umes of great degeneracy and wicked- 


but the infamous, those who are pro- 
nounced banes of society, and even the 


perjured, who are publicly known to dis- 
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regard the sacred solemnity of an oath, 
are all admitted, and even enjoined, to 
lodge informations before this tribunal, 
without any other restriction than being 
bound to swear that they have been in- 
duced to this measure by no other im- 
pulse than a zeal for the faith and the 
dread of punishment. The Inquisition 
does not stop here. It believes, or feigns 
to believe, thet the éxcommunicated, the 
heretic himself, nay, even the infidel, 
takes a true interest in religion when he 
subscribes to an impeachment and is ad- 
mitted. Legislators who thus unblush- 
ingly trampled on the rights of justice, 
could not be expected to pay any regard 
to the tender ties of domestic piety. A- 
mong us, therefore, one brother 1s not se- 
cure against another, the mother is ren- 
dered suspicious to her own children ; 
and the spouse, or father of a family, 
busied in daily labour to provide suste- 
nance for the objects of his tender love, 
in all of them has a continual spy, be- 
cause it is thus the pharisaical inquisitor 
ordaios.’ 

What an exhibition of accumulated 
evils do the preceding. paragraphs con- 
tain! Can any thing be more anon 
and revolting than “the conduct of 
sons who, being themselves destitute of 
all religions qualifications, denounce o- 
thers as offenders against religion? Hy- 
pocrisy in all cases is detestable; in mat- 
ters of reljgion it is peculiarly odious ; 
but when practised, whether by a party, 
or by individuals, lor the purpose of re- 
proaching and injuring others,or exposing 
them to peril, itsurely reaches the height 
of consummate baseness. 

We should extend our review of the 
present work to a length which would 
exceed the proper limits, were we to in- 
gertevery passage which either on ac- 
count of its interesting narrative, or lumi- 
nous argumentation, we have marked in 
our progress through the volumes; we 
must therefore content ourselves with 
Jaying betore our readers such speci- 
mens of their contents as will be found in 
the following quotations. 

When a denunciation has been made 
to the Inquisition, of persons charged 
with any of the supposed errors or crimes 
of which it takes cognizance ; when false 
witnesses, it may he, have risen up 

against a map, aod, breathing out cruel- 
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ty against him, laid to his charge things 
which he knows not; when individuals 
of correct morals, but whose known or 
supposed opinions do not correspond 
with the tenets prescribed by a set of 
mortals as liable to error as any of their 
kind, are marked for crimination; the 
informer and the witnesses ace heard by 
the inquisitors, who, on receiving a rati- 
fication of their first report, Impose si- 
lence upon them by the sane oath which 
accompanied their declaration: this con- 
stitutes the summary impeachment, which 
is‘laid before the Supreme Council, and 
its approbation being obtained, the arrest 
Is carried into execution. 

* This is given in charge to the high 
bailiff, who executes his commission by 
carrying with him a competent number 
of munisters, taking the necessary precau- 
tions to surprise the culprit, which is 
generally done at night. ‘The law pre- 
scribes thatthe receiver and notary ot se- 
questrations should also be present at the 
arrest, for in this tribunal confiscation 
forms an essential part of the process. 
The party then sets out, and dread and 
consternation seize on the culprit and 
his family. The thunderbolt launched 
- from the black and angry cloud, strikes 
pot with such alarm as the sound of 
“DELIVER YOURSELF UP A PRISONER TO 
THE INQUISITION !" ( Dése v. preso por 
la Inquisicion.) Astonished and tremb- 
hing, the unwary citizen bears the dismal 
voice, a thousand different affections at 
once seize upon his panick-struck frame 
—he remains perplexed and motionless. 
His lite in danger, his deserted wile and 
orphan children, eternal infamy, the on- 
ly patrimony that now awaits his bereft 
family, are all ideas which rush upon 
his mind—he 1s at once agitated by an 
agony of dilemma and despair. ‘The 
burning tear scarcely glisters on his liv.d 
cheek, the accents ot woe die on his lips, 
and amidst the alarm and desolation of 
his family, and the confusion and pity of 
his neighbours, he is borne away to dun- 
geons, whose damp and bare walls can 
alone witness the anguish of his mind.’ 

The horrors of such a situation are 
not to be conveyed by even the most eio- 
quent description ; words are utterly in- 
sufficient to represent the mental anguish 
and the complicated distress of scenes 
akethis.o How-much is the whole inte 
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rest of the case heightened by the consi- is to decide their fate. Haply some may 
deration that this tremendous visitation escape; again they may behold the light 
may fall on persons of spotless reputation of day ; perhaps innocence may triumph 
and of most meritorious character, and over rancour, malice, and fanaticism; 
that itis directed by bigoted or dotard but where are they to look for redress for 
priests who have been permitted to as- what they have suffered, when even the 
cend the seat of secular authority, and privilege of complaining is denied them! 
by all that is appalling and terrific in What atrain of melancholy ideas rush 
suffering to uphold their dogmas and to the imagination of him who contem- 
their superstitions! Their unhappy vic- piates the secrets of the Inquisition, and 
tims thus torn from their families, are fathoms the malice of which it is capable! 
hurried off to thereceptacies of the wretch- What sensible man, to speak without 
ed, which, says our Author, are ‘edifices disguise, and it is certainly time oow to 
of such antient and gloomy structure, be candid, can fail to impute all kinds of 
that their ‘ sizht alone caused terror.’ _—_ disorders to an institution of this nature, 
‘In one of these edifices, whose black notwithstanding its artifices to bide them 
and furrowed walls announce the melan- from the eye of the public and the te 
choly gloom that reigns within ; massive search of the historian.’ 
piles, which have long withstood the in- "The examination of the unbappy per- 
juries of time, and for ages witnessed the sons whom the Inquisition has immured 
rising and setting of the suo without re- in its horrid dungeons, is conducted with 
ceiving comfort from its beams: sable every refinement of iniquity. Every arti-. 
and rugged structures, on which whole fice is employed against them. Oaths 
generations have looked with terror and are administered to them, by which they 
dismay—in one of these edifices in short, are strictly enjoined to make the most 
which immoveable amidst the lapse of particular disclosures. They are cajoled 
time, and whence when the prisoner by promises, they are terrified by threat- 
comes forth he can reveal nothing, pre- nings. Their judges, intent on their con- 
sent the tremendous image of eternity, demnation, rather than solicitous for their 
was usually confined the father of a fami- deliverance, discard every principle © 
ly, perhaps his amiable wife or tender-equity from the rules of their proceed- 
daughter, the exemplary priest, or peace- ings, which present a finished picture of 
ful scholar; and in the mean time his the perversion of justice, and the combi 
house was bathed in tears and filled with nation of fraud and cruelty. 
desolation. Venerable matrons andtimid ' * Scarcely recovered from the surpnse 
damsels, have been burried from their caused by his arrest, and appalled by the 
homes, and, ignorant of the cause of contrast his imagination forms of the ma- 
their misfortune, have awakened from ny and secret steps previously taken, 
the phrenzy of the brain, and found compared with the state of secunty 10 
themselves here alone and helpless in a which he lately lived, from that moment 
solitary cell. Here the manly youth, torn the prisoner begins to despair, and bope- 
from his bewailing kindred, and often less and dismayed, he already beholds 
wrested from ties still more endearing, the torment that awaits him. Bewilder- 
pines amid damp seclusion and chill des- ed, as in the mazes of a labyrinth, wher- 
pair, and vainly invokes the names of ob- ever he turns his eyes some fresb object 
jects which so lately thrilled him with increases his pain, and adds to bis an- 
pleasure. The dripping vaults re-echo guish. Under the undoubted supposition 
the sighs of the aged father, no longer that, in this abode of wretchedaess, the 
encircled by the fond endearments of a appearances of the most officious charity 
numerous progeny; all, in ‘short, are conceal acts of insidious cruelty, he be- 
condemned to drag existence amidst a holds no one who is aot an enemy, and 
death-like silence, and, as it were, im- hears nothing that is not directed to bis 
mured from the sight of their weeping re- ruin.’ 
latives. Judicial proceedings never can be 
‘Such are the afflicted inhabitants of conducted in a manaer favourable to the 
the awful cells of the Inquisition, await- good of society, or fair towards the ac 
ig the tardy but inexorable seatence that cused, unless the’ witnesses who depos 
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against a prisoner, are confronted with 
him. In the Inquisition the prisoner ne- 
ver knows who is his accuser, nor who 
are the witnesses that appear against 
him; the utmost precaution is taken te 
keep him profoundly ignorant of these. 
In cases where doubt exists as to the 
identity of the prisoner’s person, the wit= 
nesses view him from a secret place 
where they cannot be seen ; or else they 
are brought before him with masks on 
their faces, and covered with cloaks from 
head to foot. ‘ Can any situation,’ the 
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ensue, the blame and charge thereof shall 
rest on himself, and not on us, for having 
refused to confess the truth. And by this 
our sentence we decree and command 
the same to be done, by virtue of, and in 
conformity to, the tenor of these pre- 
sents.” ’ 

What impiety, what blasphemy is 
here—the invocation of Christ’s name | 


prefixed to a deed sanctioning torture and 


palliating murder ! 
‘Three kinds of torture have been ge- 
nerally used by the Iuquisition, viz. the 


Author remarks, ‘be imagined more puiley, rack, and fire. Assad and loud 
like that of our Redeemer in the house of lamentations accompanied the sharpness 
Caiaphas,’ when his executioners, after of pain, the victim was conducted to a 
binding his eyes, struck, and then told retired apartment, called the Hall of Tor- 
him to guess who gave the blow, than ture, and usually situated under ground. 
the condition of an innocent man stand- ‘in order that his cries might not interrupt 
ing before the tribunal of the Inquisi- thesilence which reigned throughout the 


tion 2” 

When the primitive martyrs had trial 
of cruel racking and scourging, and 
breathed out their souls into the hands 
of God amid agonies and flames, they 


other parts of the building. Here the 
court assembled, and the judges being 
seated, together with their secretary, a- 
gain questioned the prisoner respecting 
his crime, which if he still persisted to 


deny, they proceeded to the execution 
of the sentence. 

‘ This first torture was performed by 
fixing a pulley to the roof of the hall, 
with a strong hempen or grasa rope pas 
sed through it. The executioners then 
seized the culpnt, and leaving him naked 
to his drawers, put shackles on his feet,and 
suspended weights of 1G0 pounds to his 
ancles. His hands were then bound be- 
hind his back, and the rope from the 
pulley strongly fastened to his wrists. In 
this situation he was raised about the 
height of a man from the ground, and in . 
the mean time the judges coldly admo- 
nished him to tell the truth. In this posi- 
tion as far as twelve stripes were some-— 
times inflicted on him according to the 
inferences and weight of the offence. He 
was then suffered to fall suddenly, but ia 
such manner that neither his feet por the 
weights reached the ground, in order to. 
render the shock of his body the greater. 

* The torture of the rack, also called 
that of water and ropes, and the oue most 
commonly used, was inflicted by stretch- 
ing the victim, naked as before, on his 
back along a wooden horse or hollow 
bench with sticks across like a ladder, 
and prepared for @: purpose. To this 
his feet, hands, and head were strongly 
bound) in such manner as to leave him 


felt the pains inflicted by persecutors 
who were filled with rage and malice a- 
gainst the Christian faith, and who 
sought by these means its utter extirpa- 
tion. The only relation which Christians 
can sustain in respect of persecution, is, 
to be the suffering party. Christians can 
neither pray for fire from heaven to con- 
sume their adversaries, nor take the 
sword to smite them. The Inquisition is 
a perfect contrast to all that is Christian. 
What a document is the following 
‘sentence of the torture’ to which the sig- 
natures of persons described as Christian 
bishops must be affixed ! 

* ** Christi nomine invocato, We here- 
by ordain, after due examination made 
of the proceedings of said trial, as well as 
of the inferences and suspicions which 
thence result against the said N.,that we 
ought and hereby do condemn him to be 
interrogated under the torture,” (some 

judges here expressed the kind it was to 
be) ‘* on which we command that he be 
placed, and thereon remain for such time 
as tO us may appear fit, in order that he 
may declare the truth of what is attested 
and alleged against bim, under the pro- 
test we now make against him; that if du- 
ring the said torture he should die, should 
be maimed, or any effusion of blood or 
mutilation of members should thence 
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no room.to move. In this attitude he ex- 
perienced eight strong contortions in his 
limbs, viz. two on the flesay parts of the 
arm above the elbow, and two below, 
one on each thigh, and also on the legs. 
He was besides obliged to swallow seven 
pints of water, slowly dropped into his 
mouth on a piece of silk or ribbon which, 
by the pressure of the water, glided 
down his throat, so as to produce all the 
horrid sensations of a person who is 
drowning. At other times his face was 
covered with a thin piece of linen, 
through which the water ran into his 
mouth aad nostril, and prevented him 
from breathing. Of such a form did the 
Inquisition of Valladolid make use, io 
1528, towards Licentiate Juan Salas, 
physician of that city. 

‘Kor the torture by fire the prisoner 
was placed with bis legs naked in the 
stocks, the soles of his feet were then well 
greased with lard, and a blazing chafing- 
dish applied to them, by the heat of which 
they became perfectly fried. When his 
complaints of the pain were loudest, a 
board was placed between his feet and 
the fire, and he was again commanded 
to confess; but this was taken away. if 
he persisted in his obstinacy. This spe- 
cies of torture was deemed the most 
cruel of all; but this as well as the others, 
were indifferently applied to persons of 
both sexes, at the will of the judges, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the crime, 
and the strength of the delinquent.’ 

Over these processes of rahned aad o- 
verwhelming cruelty, preside men who 
assume to be the servants of Christ, and 
the ministers of tha God of peace and 
love! The gratifications of their minds 
in discharging the business of an office 
instituted for the declared purpose of 
aiding the Christian faith, are found in 
surveying the writhing members and the 
convulsed frames of their fellow-crea- 
tures, fastened to engines of torment, and 
hearing the piercing aud horrid cries of 
the unhappy wretches in the paroxysms 
of their disiracted agonies! By what 
strange descents and awful prostitution 
the profession of the Cliristian ministry, 
originally intended to establish * peace 
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inquiry which merits the most serious 
consideration ; the causes of this mets- 
morphosis may, we apprehend, be de- 
tected. 

A very particular account is given of 
the memorable auto de fe celebrated at 
Madrid, in the year 1680, in the pre 
sence of Charles IT. the Queen, and the 
mother of the king. Of this auto, s 
painting is preserved ia the palace of the 
Buen-Retiro, and servee, says’ the Au- 
thor, as a mouument of shame to those 
kings who made so bad a use of their 
power. Orders were sent to the various 
tribunals to expedite the causes before 
thein, that as great a ‘number of sufferers 
as possible might be procured. Sunday, 
the 30th of June, was appointed for ‘this 
great triumph of the Catholic faith,’ aad 
proclamations were solemaly made 4 
month before the time, inviting the peo- 
ple to attend, who were assured of re- 
ceiving on the occasion, ‘those graces 
and indulgences’ which the Popes were 
accustomed to dispense to the members 
of the church aiding and accompanying 
such ceremonies, Almost every circum- 
stance in the hands of D. Puigblanch af- 
fords the reader of his work an instance 
of appropriate remark. ; 

‘ Let us pay particular attention to this 
custom of performing these autos on 
Sundays, a circumstance which alone 
would argue the great contrariety of 
ideas so remarkable in this tribunal. A- 
mong all nations the day destined to re 
turn thanks to the Sovereign Maker of 
all things, as a remembrance of his om- 
nipotence, is‘held as a day of. rejoicing, 
on which it behoves us to abstaia from 
every thing that may tend to disturb !t, 
and indeed all servile occupations ought 
to be avoided. It is on this account that 
all kinds of work are suspended, and for 
for much greater reason ought the execu- 
tion of public punishments to be with- 
held. ‘Thus the Hebrews, at the same 
time that they were forbidden to prac 
tise all manual labour, were ordered.to 
remove the dead bodies from the church 
porches before the sabbath commenced; 
and even among us the civil courts never 
proceed to give sentence in any case of 


on earth, good will to men,’ should be’ trial, and much less to execute capital 
found connected wise the office of vex- punishments on days consecrated by reli- 
ing and destroying maukind by excruci- gion. The Inquisition alone is an eX 
ating tortures and violent death, is an ception tothiagunera} rule : by order of 
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this arrogant tribunal the civil magistrate 
putting on that obduracy to which on si- 
milar days he had been a stranger, im- 
bues bis hands in human blood, and pro- 
fanes the solemn period of religious joy. 
It may perhaps be answered that these 
executions are performed in the service 
and behalf of religion ; if so, bloody pun- 
ishments are the offerings the Inquisition 
makes in honour of a meek and divine 
system of faith and worship.’ 

After the numerous preparations for 
this auto (one of the most direful trage- 
dies ever performed) had been complet- 
ed, the prisoners, some in person, and o- 
thers in effigy, amounting to the number 
of one huodred and twenty, seventy-two 
of whom were women, were marched in 
& grand procession to a magnificent the- 
atre constructed for the occasion. Here 
mass was celebrated and a sermon presch- 
ed by a Dominican friar, in a style of 
bombastic declamation and extravagant 
raat, of which the following specimen may 
be quite sufficient to satisfy the reader. 

‘To have killed these horrid wild- 
beasts and enemies of God whom we 
now behold on this theatre, some by 
taking life from their errors, reconciling 
them to our holy faith, and inspiring 
them with contrition for their faults; o- 
thers by condemning them through their 
obduracy to the flames where, losing 
their corporeal lives, their obstinate souls 
will immediately go to burn in hell; 
by this means God will be avenged of 
his greatest enemies, dread will follow 
these examples, the Holy Tribunal will 
Temaion triumphant, and we ourselves 
more strong!y confirmed and rooted in 
the faith ; which, accompanied by grace 
and good works, will be the surest pledge 
of glory.’ 

Animated by this spirit, and whetted 
by the ravings of this fanatic, the actors 
in the bloody tragedy proceeded to per- 
form their respective parts, and this ‘ tri- 
umph’ of the catholic faith was conclud- 
ed by the death of six persons who were 
burnt alive, the rest of the prisoners hav- 
ing been converted, or consigned to other 
punishments ; at the same time the bo- 
dies of thirteen who had been previous- 
ly hanged were committed to the flaines, 
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shall the mystery of God, which presents 
to the pious so many objects for the ex- 
ercise of their faith and patience, be fin- 
ished, and the long expected call be giv- 
en—" Fear God, and give glory to him; 
for the hour of his judgment is come ?” 

The author of Don Quixote, it 
would seem, has employed his satire in 
ridiculing the Inquisition. In support of 
this opinion there is a series of quota~ 
tions and remarks included in a note 
(Vol. I. p. 339, &c.) which is extended 
through twelve pages. They are we 
believe quite original, and no less satis- 
factory than curious. 

Though it is not within the purpose 
of D. Puigblanch to give a complete de- 
tail of the various autos de fe celebrated 
by the Inquisition, he has taken notice of 
several of the most remarkable. At an 
auto which was attended by the Princess 
Donna Juana, May 2st, 1559, fourteen 
persons were burnt, and sixteen more 
did public penance. On the 18th of Oc- 
tober an auto was celebrated at which 
Phitip 11. was present, when 28 persons 
were burnt, and twelve more had pen- 
ance imposed upon them. In Seville 
eighty individuals were punished, most 
of whom by fire in groups of fifteen or 
twenty. So many were the victims offer- 
ed in one year! In the year 1560 an- 
other aulo was celebrated; among the 
sufferers was professor Blanco, who hav- 
ing abjured through the dread of punish- 
ment, and preached against the reform of 
the Church, again declared himseif for it, 
and died with astonishing serenity atter 
having upbraided his judges to their faces 
with their incapacity in matters of fuith. 
Inthe auto of Toledo in Feb. 1501, 
sixty-seven women were delivered over 
to the flames for Jewish practices. ‘lhe 
same punishment was inflicted on 900 
females for being wiches in the duchy of 
Lorraine by one Inquisitor alone, Under 
this accusation upwards of thirty thou- 
sand women have perished by the hands 
of the Inquisition! In 1691 four Autos 
were celebrated in Majorca; in the third 
of these, thirty-four persons Were thrown 
into the ames, having been previously 
strangled, and three more were burnt a- 
live, charged with being impenitent Jews 


together with the bones and effigies of whose names were Raphael Valls, Ras 


those who had died in prison. When 
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phaei Terongi, and Catherine Terongi. 
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‘On seeing the flames near them, they 
began to shew the greatest. fury, strug- 
gling to free themselves from the ring to 
which they were bound, which Terongi 
at length effected, although he could no 
longer hold himself upright, and he fell 
side-long on the fire, Catherine, as soon 
as the flames began to encircle ber,scream- 
ed out repeatedly for them to withdraw 
- her from thence, although aniformly per- 
sisting not to invoke the name of Jesus, 
On the flames touching Valls, he covered 
himself, resisted, and struggled as long as 
he was able. Being fat, he took fire in 
his inside, in such manner, that before 
the flames had entwined around him, his 
flesh burnt like a coal, and bursting in 
the middle his entrails fell out.’ 

Our extracts however are already co- 
pious, and, we apprehend sufficient for 
the accomplishment of our wishes, whe- 
ther they respect the inducement offered 
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cessary effect on those to whom it may 
be inaccessible. We shall only add the 
following lines : 

‘Ah! if every thing that bas happen- 
ed in the Inquisition on this subject were 
only known! How often has the beauty 
of a female culprit been the only plea for 
subjecting her to the tortore, and to the 
nakedness with which this was adminis- 
tered.— In Seville about the middle of 
the 15th Century (and this is a different 
case to the one mentioned by foreign 
writers) an inquisitor commanded # 
beautiful young female, accused of prac- 
tising Jewish ntes, to be scourged in bis 
own presence; and, after committing 
lewdness with her, he delivered her over 
to the flames. “Oh! inquisitors,” ex- 
claims the historian who has transmitted 
this anecdote down to us, “Ob! inqui- 
sitors, savage beasts, how long will God 
endure your tyrannic and cruel acts!” ’ 


for the perusal of the Book, or the ue- 


DALLAS’S NEW POEM OF RAMIREZ. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1818. 


FE think that Mr. Dallas has little 
reason to “tremble” at the appre- 
hension of “ the fate of his Muse,” which 
has presented to the public an interesting 
Poem in elegant and pleasing language. 
“The Tale,” he says, “ must speak for 
itself. I drew the hint from the horrors 
attending the war inthe Peninsula. The 
fcenery is attempted from nature, and 
may, perhaps, be retraced by those who 
have been in the part of Spain where the 
action is laid.” 


We need not go far for a specimen of 
the versification : 


“ Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! eweet the breath 

That blossom'd bow'rs exhale around thy wall : 
Tis benuty all; and Winter's gentlest death 

Blows on thy flowers, and few the leaves that fall 
To strew the paths :—a yellower tint is all 

That to thy groves the chill Levanté lends, 
Asif reflected fonm each golden ball 

Of fragrane fruit that from the branches bends ; 
And in a month ‘tis o'er—the litde winter ends. 


Jt wasa soft, 2 solemn night, 
The stars scarce dar'd to shew their light, 
The Meon’s pale presence was so bright ; 
* was like a mockery of day :— 
Tewaca catm.a pleasuier uphe, 
The twinkling of each ray. 
* Were yeu ta look at the bright biaze 
Of Pharbus’ unrefected rye 


Through some thin veil of alvery buc, 
*T would scem the geatle day that threw 
On Seville’s Alameda then 

Its beams of mild repose to men. 


Fall many a night the star of day 
Has been reflected bright as now ; 

As softly toothe silver ray 

Imaged in Guada)lquivir’s flow ; 

And on its banks the ray, s0 soft, 

Has lent its lovely light as oft, — 
To glad the gay Gitano throng,” 

To prompt the dance, excite the song, 
To chase all care, all thought away, 
All recollection of the day, 

Of which the labours could excite 

No wished-for sleep at coming night, 
So the unwearied mind be moved 

By sounds that from its birth it loved, 
By spells the heart can ne‘er forget ; 
The spirit of the Castagnet, 

From the Guitar the soul that flows, 
Were to their toil a sweet repose.” 


— ee ee ee ee, 


* * Gitano is the Spanish for a ripsy. The 
Z'psies of Spain are a most extraordinary s¢t 
of pcople,and preserve the originality of their 
character more than those of any other na- 
tion. They are a very merry race, and passa 
great part of each night in singing and danc- 
ing. An immense number of them are settled 
in Seville ; and these, though they have forsa- 
ken their wandering life, invanably udbere 
to all their customs, and hardly an instance 
known of their marrying out of their tribe. 
One of the most amusing of Cervantes’ Norvelas 
¢ La Gitanella,’ or* The Little Gipsy,’ gives 4 
mostentertaining accocnt of their macner. 
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THE GIPSY’S PROPHESY. 


From Ackerman’s Repository, May 1818. 


N Austrian officer, Baron von W—, 

who served in the last war against 
the Turks, in the Szekler bussars, resided 
a few years at B He took delight 
in speaking of the various extraordinary 
events which occurred in the course of 
his campaigns. The following story is 
given in the words in which the baron 

imself related it. 

In the spring of the year 1788, I set 
out from Miclos- Yar in Transylvania for 
the purpose of cOnducting some recruits 
to my regiment, then stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Orsowa. Ina village 


near the army lived a gipsy woman, who lega 


followed the trade of a sutler. My new 
soldiers, who were very superstitious, 
asked her to tell them their fortune ; I 
ridiculed them, and, laughing heartily, 
presented my hand to the fortune-teller. 

The twentieth of August ! said she to 
me with a significant Jook, and without 
adding asyllable. I wished fora further 
explanation, but she repeated the same 
words ; and as I was going away she 
again cried out to mein the same tone— 
The twentieth of August ! It may easily 
be conceived that this date was impressed 
upon my memory. 

We reached the army, the fatigues and 
dangers of which we shared. It is gene- 
rally known that in this war the Turks 
took no prisoners. Their officers set the 
price of aducat upon each bead which 
they brought to the camp. The Janissa- 
ries and Spahis neglected no opportunity 
of earning this reward. This arrange- 
ment proved particularly fatal to our 
advanced posts. Scarcely a night 
passed but the Turks came in superior 
numbers in quest of heads. Their ex- 
cursions were conducted with such se- 
crecy and despatch that they were seldom 
unsuccessful, and often at daybreak the 
camp was found guarded only by head- 
jess trunks. The Prince of Coburg de- 
termined to send every night strong pie- 
quets of cavalry beyond the line of vi- 
dettes, to protect them. ‘The picquets 
were composed of from one to two bun- 
dred men ; but the Turkish generals, en- 
raged at seeing their people disturbed in 


their trade, despatched still more nume- 
rous detachments against our picquets, 
which procured them a much larger profit, 
The service of the picquets thus became 
so dangerous, that when a person was sent 
upon it, he arranged his affairs before he 
set out. 

Such was the state of things in the 
month of August. Some actions had not 
changed the position of the army. About 
a week before the 20th, the gipsy woman, 
of whom I had often purchased provi- 
sions, made her appearance. She entered 
my tent, and entreated me to leave her a 
cy in case I should perish on the day 
she had predicted ; and offered to engage, 
in case i should not, to make me a gra- 
tuitous present of a basket of Tokay wine. 
itis wine is very rare in the army. [ 
thought the woman silly. Ta my profes- 
sion a speedy death was by no means im- 
probable ; but I had no reason for ex- 
pecting it precisely on the 20th of August. 
I agreed to the bargain : 1 wagered two 
horses and fifty ducats against the old 
woman’s Tokay wine, and the auditor of 
the regiment, not without smiling, com- 
mitted our agreement to writing. 

Vhe 20th of August arrived. There 
was no appearance of hostility. It was 
the turn of our regiment to furnish a 
picquet for the night: but two of my 
comrades were to precede me. ‘The 
evening came, and as the hussars wee 
about to depart, the surgeon announced 
to the general that the officer appointed 
to the picquet had fallen dangerously tll. 
The officer who was next in turn before 
me was ordered to take his place: he 
hastily dressed himself, and prepared to 
rejoin his men, but his horse, a. good- 
tempered and fine animal, suddeniy rear- 
ed, and at length thcew his rider, who 
had his leg broken by the fall. It was 
now my turn: I set out, but I contess 
not in my usual spirits. 

I commanded eighty men, and was 
joined by one hundred and twenty be- 
longing to another regiment, making in 
all two hundred. Our station was 
about a thousand paces in front of the 
right wing, and we were supported by 
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a marsh covered with very high reeds : 
we had no sentinels in advance, and none 
of us dismounted. We had orders to 
keep our sabres drawn and carbines load- 
ed till daybreak. All was quiet for an 
hour and three quarters, when we heard 
a noise and shouts of Allah! Allah! and 
in an instant all the horses of the first 
rank were overthrown, either by the fire 
or the shock of from seven to eight huo- 
dred Turks, They lost as many on their 
side, both by the impetuosity of their 
charge, and the fire from our carbines. 
They knew theground perfectly well; we 
Were surrounded and defeated. ‘They 
often fired at random: I received many 
sabre wounds as well from friends as 
foes : my horse was mortally wounded ; 
he fell upon my right leg, and kept me 
down upon the bloody sand : the flashes 
of pistols threw some light upon this 
carnage. 

I looked up, and saw our party defend 
themselves with the courage of despair ; 
but the Turks, intoxicated with opium, 
made a horrible massacre: there was 
s00n not asingle Austrian but was ex- 
tended on the ground. The conquerors 
seized the horses which were yet service- 
able, plundered the dead and wounded, 
and then cut off their heads and put them 
into sacks which they bad brought ex- 
pressly forthe purpose. My situation 
was not very enviable: In the Szekler 
corps we were pretty well acquainted 
with the Turkish language: I heard 
them encouraging one another to finish 
before assistance arrived, and not to leave 
a ducat behind, adding there could not 
be fewer than two hundred of us: heace 
it 1s evident they were well informed. 
While they passed and re-passed over 
me—while legs, arms, and balls flew over 
my head in all directions, my horse re- 
ceived another wound, which caused him 
to make a convulsive motion. My leg 
was disengaged, and I immediately de- 
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they extended their arms to seize me, and 
cut at me with their sabres ; but my good 
fortune and agility enabled me to reach 
the marsh, where J sunk no deeper than 
my knee: in this manner I proceeded 
about twenty paces among. the reeds, 
when I stopped, overcome by fatigue. 
I hearda Turk cry out, “ An infidel has 
escaped ; let us’ go in quest of him!” 
others replied, ‘“* He could not have gone 
into the marsh.” | know not how | 
they remained, but I heard no more: 
fainted with the loss of blood, and con- 
tinued insensible for several hours ; for, 
when I recovered my faculties’ the sun 
was already high. . 

I was immersed in the marsh up to my 
hips : my hair stood on end when I rec- 
ollected the occurrences of the night, and 
the 20th of August was one of my first 
thoughts. I reckoned eight sabre wounds 
on my arms, breast, and back, none of 
which were dangerous. As the nights 
in summer are cool in that country, I 
wore a very thick pelisse, which deaden- 
ed the blows. Nevertheless, I was very 
weak: [listened : the Turks had long 
since departed : I heard from time to 
time the groans of the wounded horses 
—as to the men, the ‘'urks had disposed 
of them. 

I immediately determined to extricate 
myself from the place in which I was; 
and in about an hour I succeeded. The 
track which I had before made, served to 
direct me. Although a war against the 
Turks blunts all sensibility, I felt an emo- 
rion of horror, all alone as I was, when 
I looked out from among the reeds. [ 
advanced; the field of carnage met my 
eye, but how can I describe my terror 
on feeling myself suddenly seized by the 
arm! I beheld an Arnaut, six feet high, 
who doubtless had returned to see if there 
was not still something worth picking up. 
Wasever hope more cruelly disappoint- 
ed? Laddressed him in the Turkish 


termined, if possible, to conceal myself language: “ Take my money, my watch, 


among the reeds of the marsh. I had 
seen several of our men taken in the at- 
tempt to do so ; but the firing had con- 
siderably slackened, and the surrounding 
darkness inspired me with hope. I had 
only twenty paces to go, but was appre- 
hensive of sinking in the mud. I, 
however, leaped over men and_hors- 


es, and upset more than one Turk; my breast: 


my uniform, but do not kill me!” 
“All that belongs to me,” said he, 
“ and your head into the bargain.” He 
immediately took off the chin-cloth of my 
hussar cap, and then my cravat. I was 
unarmed, and consequently could not 
defend myself: at the least motion be 
would have plunged his large cutlass rmto 
[clasped him round the 
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body in a supplicating manner, while he army, but had deserted to avoid being 
was engaged in laying my neck bare. punished for some fault. As soon as they 
“ Take pity on me!” said | tohim: “my saw our fortune-teller, they recognised 
family is rich ; make me your prisoner : her, and declared that she often came at 
you shall have a large ransom.”—‘ I nightto the Turkish camp to apprise the 
should have to wait too long,” replied enemy of our movements. This informa- 
he ; * be quiet, that I may cut off your tion greatly astonished us, as this woman 
head.” Hehad already taken out the pin of had often rendered us important services, 
my shirt: I, however, still clung tohim; and we even admired the address with 
he did not oppose it, doubtless because which she executed the most dangerous 
he confided on his strength and arms,and commissions, The deserters, neverthe- 
also from a slight feeling of pity, which less, persisted in their story, and added 
in truth could not outweigh the hope ofa that they had several times becn present 
ducat. As he pulled out my pin, I felt when she described our positions to the 
something hard in his girdle—it was an Turks, discovered to them our plans, and 
ironhammer. Fle again repeated, “‘ Be urged them to make attacks, which had 
quiet!” and these would probably have in reality taken place. A ‘Turkish cipher 
been the last words I should have heard, served her for a passport. This convin- 
had not the horror of such adeath impel- cing evidence being tound upon ber, she 
led me to snatch his hammer: hedid not was sentenced to death as aspy. Pre- 
observe it; he already held my head vious.to her execution, I interrogated her 
with one hand and his cutlass in the oth- respecting the prediction she had made 
er, when by a sudden motion I disen- concerning me. She confessed that, by 
gaged myself, and without losing an in- being a spy to both parties, which had 
stant, struck at him over the face procured her double profit, she had often 
with the hammer. with all my force. learned what was in contemplation on ei- 
—The blow took effect; the Ar- ther side ; that those who secretly con- 
naut staggered—lI repeated it, and he sulted her respecting their future fortunes 
fell, at the same time dropping his wea- had confided many secrets to her, and 
poo. I need not observe that I scized it, that she was under some obligation to 
and plunged it into his body. chance, As to what concerned me par- 
I now hastened towards our advanced ticularly, she had selected me to make a 
posts, whose arms I saw glittering in the striking example, for the purpose of es- 
sun. The men fled before me as from a tablishing her reputation as a fortune- 
spectre. The same day I was seized teller, by predicting so long beforehand 
with a violent fever, and couveyed to the the term of my life. At the approach of 
hospital. Jn six weeks I recovered, and this period, she had excited the enemy on 
returned to the army. On my arrival the the night of the 20th of August to attack 
gipsy brought me her Tokay wine; and the picquet of ourregiment. From the 
I learned trom others, that, during my conversation she had had with our offi- 
absence, several precise predictions which cers, she learned that two were to pre- 
she had made, had been verified, and cede me: she sold to the one adulterated 
procured her many consultations and wine, which made him sick; as to the 
legacies. This was very extraordinary. other, at the very moment he was about 
Some time afterwards we were joined to set out, she approached as if to sell 
by two soldiers of the enemy, Christians him something, and contrived to intro- 
from Servia, who had been employed in duce a piece of burning sponge into one 
the baggage department of the Turkish of the nostrils of his horse. 


HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


From the Lkerary Gazette. 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS TO THE EQUINOCTIAL REGIONS, &e. VOL m1. 
A kee literary and scientific world The region of New Andalusia, Cu 
will, we are sure, rejoice with us, mana, and the Caraccas, the exploratiot 
in the appearance of another volume of of which furnishes matter for the work 
this highly interesting narrative. affords it peculiar claims to notice, at : 
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moment when political events of so great 
importance are acting upon this theatre. 
Our travellers penetrated into the in- 
terior of the missions* of the Chayma 
Todians in Andalusia, 
“A country studded with forests ; 
and visited a convent surrounded by 
_ palm trees and arborescent fern, situate 
10 @ oarrow valley, where we felt the en- 
joyment of a cool and delicious climate, 
in the centre of the torrid zone. The 
surrounding mountains contain caverns, 
haunted by thousands of nocturnal birds; 
and, what affects the imagination more 
than all the wonders of the physical 
world, we find beyond these mountains 
a people so lately nomade, and still near- 
ly in a state of nature, savage without 
being barbarous, and stupid rather from 
ignorance than long rudeness, - - - 
“When a traveller, newly arrived 
from Europe, penetrates for the first time 
into the forests of South America, Na- 
ture presents herself to him uoder an un- 
expected aspect. The objects that sur- 
round him recall but feebly those pic- 
tures which celebrated writers have tra- 
ced on the banks of the Mississippi, in 
Florida, and io other temperate regions 
of the New World. He feels at every 
step, that he is not on the confines, but 
in the centre of the torrid zone; not in 
one of the West India Jslands, but on a 
vast continent, where every thing is gi- 
gantic, the mountains, the rivers, and the 
mass of vegetation. - - - - - It might 
be said, that the earth, overloaded with 
plants, does not allow them space en- 
ough to uufold themselves. The trunks 
of the trees are every where concealed 
under a thick carpet of verdure ; and if we 
carefully transplanted the orchidew, the 
Pipers, and the pothos, which a single 
courbaril, or American fig-tree (ficus gi- 
gantea) nourishes, we should cover a vast 
extent of ground. By this singular as- 
semblage, the forests as well as the flanks 
of the rocks and mountains, enlarge the 
domains of organic nature. ‘The same li- 
anas as creep on the ground, reach the 


sees 

* Missions are small communities of the wandcring 
tribes, formed by the Ronan Catholic missionarics 
about, and subsequent to.the era of Charles V. ‘These 
establishments though originally favourable to civili- 
zation, have now no other effect than to stultify the 
poor Indians, and keep them in stupid subjection, in- 
sulated from the rest of the world; their intellectual 
progress enchained, and their wild independence ill 
exchanged for gloomy degrading servitude to cloister- 
<d bigotry. 
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tops of the trees, and pass from one to 


another at the height of more than a hun- 
dred feet.” 

They walked for hours under these 
majestic arcades, and in groves where 
the pendent bott\e-shaped nests of the 
oriole hung like artificial ornaments to 
the lower branches, while the song of 
that bird mingled with the harsh notes of 
flocks of parrots, and the dissonant cries 
cf macaws, which only fly in pairs, some- 
times composing altogether a concert 
loud enough to drown even the thunder- 
ing noise of the mountain torrent. - Pro- 
ceeding onward, they reached the small . 
village of San Fernando. 

“‘ This. was the first missien we saw in 
America. The houses, or rather the huts, 
of the Chayma Indians, separated from 
each other, are not surrounded by gar- 
dens. The streets, which are wide and 
very straight, cross each otber at right 
angles, The walls, which are very thin 
and slight, are made of clay, strengthen- 
ed by lianas. The uniformity of this 
construction, the grave and taciturn ait 
of the inhabitants, and the extreine neat- 
ness that reigns throughout their habita- 
tions, reminded us of the establishments 
ofthe Moravian brethren, Every Indian 
family cultivates at some distance from 
the village, besides its own garden, the 
conuco of the community. In this the a- 
dults of each sex work one hour io the 
morning. and one in the evening. Inthe 
Mmissious nearest the coast, the garden of 
the community is generally a sugar or ine 
digo plantation, under the direction of 
the missionary; and the produce of 
which, were the law strictly observed, 
can be employed only for the support of 
the church, and the purchase of the sa- 
cerdotal ornaments. The great square of 
San Fernando, in the centre of the vil- 
lage, contains the church, the dwelling of 
the missionary, and that humble edifice, 
which is pompously called the king’s 
house, Casa del Rey. This is a real cara- 
vanseral, destined to lodge travellers ; 
and, as we often experienced, infinitely 
valuable in a country where the name of 
an ino is still unkuown. The Casas del 
Rey are to be found in all the Spanish 
colonies, and may be deemed an imita- 
tion of the éamboes of Peru, established 
according to the laws of Maaco Ca- 
Pay? oc by 
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Near San Fernando is the village of witness of the fact, in a Scotish High- 
Arenas, where the following singular lander, employed in the labours of har- 
story is related, which we chuse to give vest in a southern county. M. de H. in- 
in the author’s own words, rather than stances the lower order of Russian pea- 
risk our credit by an abridgment. It re- sants, as offering frequent examples of 
lates to one Francisco Lozano, a white the same kind. But it does not appeer 
man, descended from Europeans, that the quantity of this secretion 1s often 

“ This man has suckled a child with sufficient for the purpose here attested ; 
his owo milk. The mother having fallen nor are we sure that the quality deserves 
sick, the father, to quiet the infant, took the name ascribed to it. In the case we 
it into bis bed, and pressed it to his bo- have cited, the liquid had more of a mu- 
som. Lozano, then 32 years of age, had cous than lacteal appearance; and we 
never remarked, till that day, thathe had cannot flatter our sex with the hope 
milk; but the irritation of the nipple, of agreeably rendering the most lovely 
sucked hy the child, caused the accumu- of female and maternal duties a sinecure. 
lation ofthat liquid. The milk wasthick —=It is a strange circumstance, that while 
and very sweet. The father, astonished it scarcely ever rains at Cumana, there 
at the increased size of his breast, suck- are anoually seven months of wintry wea- 
led his child two or three times a-day ther at Cumanacoa, (7 leagues distant) at 

during five months. - - - The child had 104 toises above thelevelof the sea. The 
no other nourishment than the milk of thermometer kept at from 18.5°. to 20°. 
his father. Lozano, who was notat Are- Jaguar tygers are found in this district, 
nas during our journey in the missions, of the immense size of six feet in length. 
came to us at Cumana. He was accom- They are so strong as to be able to drag 
panied by bis son, who was then about off a horse, and so amazingly fierce that 
13 or 14 years of age. Mr. Bonpland they not only do not flee from men, but 
examined with attention the father’s will even leapinto the waters of the Oro- 
breast, and found it wrinkled like those noko toattack the Indians in their canoes. 
of women who have given suck. Heob- _—‘In these parts the sugar-cane, cotton, 
served that the left breast in particular and coffee flourish; wild silk (seda sil- 
was much enlarged ; which Lozano ex- vestre) is found suspended from the 
plained to us from the circumstance that branches; the most beautiful woods for 
the two breasts did not furnish milk in turnery, unknown to Europe, abound ; 
the same abundance.” and every thing bespeaks the bounty of 
This curious physiological phenome- Nature, save only man, who knows not 
non M. de Humboldt argues upon at how to convert into usefulness the bles- 
some length, and quotes several exam- sings which surround him. 
ples of males of the human species, as § The contrast here afforded to Green- 
well as animals, producing a secretion of land, as described in a succeeding page, 
milk at tbe breast, which we are the more is well worthy the contemplation of eve- 
inclined to credit, from having been eye- ry reflecting mind. 
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PICTURE OF GREENLAND. 
Prom the Litcrary Gazette, 
ACCOUNT OF GREENLAND, &c. BYC.L. M. GIESEKE, PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY IN DUBLIN. 


(Gg IESERE left Copenhagen on the 16th of August, 1813, and arrived on 
19th of April 1806, on board bis the 19th of September at Leith, in Scot- 
majesty’s Greenland ship the Fruhling Jand. His winters’ abode in Greenland 
(the Spring), Captain Kettelsen, and was three winters at Gedt Haab in 65°, 
arrived on the 31st of May, in the colo- three winters at Godhave (Goud Gar- 
ny of Friederich’s haab (Frederick’s den) on Disko Island,in 70%, and one 
Hope). He travelled along the whole winter at Omenak, in 73°. ‘The wax- 
coast, from Cape Favvel (Farewell) to imum of the winter's cold was the free z- 
the most northern kisblink (trom 6° to ing of. quicksilver ; that of the sunt er 
79°) Vierwohl : left Greenland on the:-heat\ 24° Reaumur. The in.» 
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glacier, which traverses the country from 
north to south, cuts it, as may be said, 
in two halves, and, by its astonishing 
clefts and abysses, baffles every attempt 
to cross the country, from the west to 
the east coast. This glacier is in many 
places about 100 fathoms thick, and in 
many parts of the coast, extends, becom- 
ing gradually flatter, down to the sea ; 
by it are formed the marine caverns at 
Ujuraz-soak, Inglorspit, which present 
picturesque views. Thecountry affords 
the botanist only alpine plants, mosses, 
and lichens. No tree rears its head ; 
the dwarf birch, and the arctic willows 
(salix reticulata, myrrhinites sal.) creep 
with difficulty, seeking protection from 
the wind and cold between broken frag- 
ments of stone. Only the Greenlander 
ean eat the leaves and roots of the rho- 
diola rosea, the knots of the polygonum 
viviparum, the flowers and leaves of the 
saxifraga oppositifolia. But the Euro- 
pon when pressed by hunger, eats with 

im the oxalis, the angelica, the coch- 
tearia, the vaccinium uliginosum, and the 
vaccinium myrtillus.* The natives, 
bowed down by the severity of the cli- 
mate, do not attain longevity ; 50 years 
is a very great age among them. They 
helong to the Mongul race ; the women 
have, on an average, only three or four 
children ; but they bear with great ease. 
The natives are of a yellowish complex- 
ion, have black, thick, sti hair; their 
lips are thick, their eyes jet-black and 
small, but penetrating. Their hands 
and feet are small, and well shaped. 
Their stature seldom exceeds five feet ; 
the women are not perceptibly shorter, 
and as strong, being hardened by labour: 
for they cover boats, build houses, as- 
_ sistin the fishery near home, and do all 
kinds of work, except such as is more 
remote. Except very long hair (Gieseke 
saw women whose hair was three ells 
[about six feet] long) they have no 
beauty in any respect, not even a good 
shape ; and they lose the freshness of 
youth io their first childbed. 

They always live as near as possible 
to the strand, because the cold is there 
more moderate, and for the sake of 
catching seals, Except their dogs, they 

Bese a ee ee 


* The original has, for these two last, Rauschheere, 
and Riaubeere,; we believe they are the bilberry, 
og whortieberry, perhaps the cranberry. 
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have no cattle ; these dogs, which serve 
them for horses and beasts of burden, 
live on the refuse of fish, which they find 
on the coast, and often on the alga ma- 
rina. They are wild and savage, attack 
strangers, are faithful to their masters, 
but ill tempered, and never caressing. 
The sea-shore is throughout rocky and 
full of cliffs ; no proper meadows be- 
tween, but turf moor, a soil covered with 
sour grass, which every where sinks 10; 
but there is moss enough, and on the 
rocks a great quantity of lichens, of va- 
rious and beautiful colours, thick, and 
of luxuriant growth ; thyme and angelica 
fill the solitary plains with perfume. 
The water-falls of tbe great glacier de- 
scend magnificently into the sea betweea 
the rocks, clothed with richly coloured 
mosses, 

The inhabitants build their houses al- 
most always in the nooks of rocks, and 
leaning against the rocks. ‘The mica- 
slate (glimmer-schiefer) which is easily 
split into tables, furnishes them with the 
materials ; of thisthey build walls,withal- 
ternate layers of turf,which they line inside 
with moss: the roofis of bushesinterwoven 
(as they are entirely destitute of wood, 
and the ships seldom bring any) which 
they cover flat with turf. This miserable 
roof seldom affords shelter, and must be 
frequently renewed. A small square low 
room forms the inside of the dwelling; 
generally 15 feet square, in which oftea 
twenty people live day and night! The 
window openings are covered with the 
entrails of seals; a long passage of stone 
and turf, but so narrow and low, that on- 
ly one person can crawl through at a 
time. leads to this den ; before and near 
it, all the dirt and refuse of the seals 1s 
piled up, to keep them warmer. The 
beds of the rich consist of moss and seal 
skins; the poor lie on the bare ground. 
‘hey never makea fire,because they have 
neither roofs nor chimneys; but their 
train oil Jamps serve them for warmth 
and for cookery. The seal’s ‘flesh 
is soon stewed, in pots which hang by 
straps of seal skin. It is very hot in these 
huts or dens, the filthiness of which is 
horrible! 

They are utterly destitute of fore- 
thought; thus, when they have been un- 
commonly successful in catching fish or 
seals,-they donot Dury the overplus 30 


| 


| 
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the soow against a time of need ; hence 
they often suffer want in the long win- 
ters. They have no scurvy, though they 
neglect the wholesome cochlearia ; but 
they seldom have salt, and do not like it. 
Their love to their children is bound- 
leas! they not only never punish them, 
but patiently suffer themselves to be 
struck by them; the children (and this is 
surely a proof of a good disposition) be- 
come notwithstanding, wheo they are 
growa up, affectionate and obedient to 
their parents. The men never beat their 
Wives, are not jealous, and have no rea- 
son to be so,except when Europeans 
land, whose attentions to their ugly part- 
ners they consideras the greatest honour. 
The Greenlanders cannot live out of 
their own country, and die pining away 
after their icy shores. A fifth part of the 
people, thinly scattered along the coast, 
are still heathens. The Christians, as 
they are called, are not distinguished by 
more refined ideas or morality. Those 
who are not Christians have scarcely a 
glimmering of abstract ideas. They do 
not adore an omnipotent good being, 
but an omnipotent evil being; they 
therefore believe in sorcery, and are ex- 
tremely superstitious. They bend the 
heads of the dead upon the knee, lay 
them betweea split slates, in a kind of 
square chest, and pile a great quantity of 
stones upon them, that dogs and foxes 
may not devour the corpses, ‘They some- 
times put in ‘the grave some delicacy 
which the deceased was particularly fond 
of when alive; thus Gieseke saw a seal’s 
head laid in the stone chest. They are not 
much acquainted with brandy, but love it 
extravagantly, ere easily intoxicated, and 
then beat their wives and children. 
When the sun returns after the long 
night, they hail it with dances and cries 
of joy, and cull these days only, the feast. 
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They have no kind of tradition, but in 
the long nights compose a kiad of stories 
of ghosts, &c. which are always forgot- 
ten, and succeeded by new ones. They 
dread and avoid the places where any 
one is buried. The increasing depopula- 
tion of this coast dates from the time the 
Europeans brought them the small- 
pox and another disease: all cutaneous 
disorders are dangerous in this climate. 
Their greatest delicacies are the egas of 
the birds of passage and water-fowl ; but 
these cannot be kept, because the birds 
appear in the hot months of May, June, 
and July ; they are also very fond of the 
blue muscle, which the sea throws on 
their shores in great quantities. ‘Fhey 
pass the long night in a state between 
dreaming and waking ; they sleep, wake, 
and eat, during this time, without regard 
to time and order. 

As the traveller is a zealous mmeral- 
ogist, and pupil of Werner, the world 
may expect a rich harvest of mineralogi- 
cal and geological facts, as well as some 
meteorological phenomena, and harome- 
trical observations. It is particularly ob- 
servable, that the transitions to the kinds 
of primitive mountains prevailing here, 

eiss, &C. are entirely wanting, as also 
that the traveller met with, first between 
the 70th and 771b degrees of north lati- 
tude, immense: beds of basalt, piled in 
prismatic piliars, ‘hat species of calcu- 
reous rocks which contains petrifactions, 
is wholly wanting, but the calcareous 
rock of the Appenines and Mount Jura, 
is frequent, and the transitions to Carra- 
ra marble are also found. A circum- 
stance which greatly astonished was, that 
the northern lights were frequent between 
60° and 65°; but the nearer Gieseke 
came to the north pole, the more rare 
did they become, and at last disappeared 
entirely. : 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


CRIPICAL DESCRIPTION AND ANALYTICAL REVIEW OF DRATH ON THY. PALE HORSE, PAINTED BY 


B. WEST, ESQ, 

FAVING on the original opening of 
the Exhibition in which Mr. West's 
great effort is displayed, delivered our 
Own Opinions upon that work,* we are 


® See Ath. vol. 2, p. 321. 
9K AtHeNeum. Vol. 


HY WILLIAM CAREY. 


absolved from the task of following Mr. 
Carvy’s Description and Review, the 
former of which is vivid, and the latter 
zealous and euthusiastic. His pultica- 
tion iadved emiueatiy proves, that, with- 


A 
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out contemning the ancient masters,whom head ; 
no mao knows better how to estimate, 
the modern or contemporary school has 


West's Chef-d’euvre, “ Death on the Pale Horse.” 
ie 
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the honours paid to him by the 
most celebrated foreign painters and 
sculptors ; the diplomas presented to him 


not one more ardent. advocate than him- by the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
self. ‘To critical judgment, Mr. C. unites the mother of all other schools of art, by: 


a fervour of ‘sentiment and style, 


which the Institute of France, the Academies 


imparts much force to his reasoning; and of Florence, Bologna, Manheim, Berlin, 
even where we think that his imagination Antwerp, Ghent, America, and by every 
has carried him beyond the reality of his other Academy in the world, have refu- 


subject, his language is so 


werful, that ted the invidious criticism of his enemies, 
Wwe are almost borne along by the torrent. 


Instead of making extracts from his established his fame. 


confirmed the public judgment, and fully 
Thus, although I 


publication, which is in the hands of every have given an independent opinion of 
artist and amateur, we are gratified in bis performance, I can boldly reply to 
be-ng able to insert a letter which expres- the cold cavils of anti-contemporanianism, 


ses similar sentiments, 


form :— 


Letter to the Academy at Philadel- 


phia ; with a copy of the Critical 


Description of Mr. West’s Puint- 


ing, and one of the Critical De- 
scription of Stothard’s Canterbury 


Pilgrims. 


To Joseph Hopkinson, President, and the Members, of 


the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


and maintains and the anonymous publications of ma- 
similar opinions,under another and newer 


levolent jealousy, that I am not the cre- 
ator of a new fame, or the promulgator 
of a singular opinion. The meanness, 
which is wounded by the success — 
ainter, may asperse m impartiality ; 
but, behear mie Genilanan: although I 
could be the friend .@:d admirer of a Ra- 
phael, or Lionardo da Vinci, I could not 
be the slave or parasite of either. 
Like your hardy pine lifting its green 
head amidst the Apalachian snows, the 


Gentlemen,—I have the pleasure of mind of this Nestor of painting exbibits, 


transmitting to you a copy of my “ Crit- 
ical Description and Analytical Review 
of Death on the Pale Horse,” painted 
from the Revelation by Benjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, in Lon- 
don, and Historical Painter to the King. 
In submitting my little volume to your 
notice, I am emboldened by a hope that 
your candid consideration of its good in- 
tention may induce you to overlook its 
defects, and deem it not unworthy a place 
in the library of your Academy, Long 
esteemed the father of historical painting 
in the British School, the painter, whose 
performance I have ventured to review, 
has not obtained his reputation without 
a conflict. Homer hada Zoilns, Mi- 
chael Angelo found enemies in Torri- 
giano and Bandinelli ; and from the ap- 
pearance of West's Death of General 
Wolfe and Regulus, to this grand com- 
position, each of his works in succession 
has roused the attacks of envy and igno- 
rance. But, beside their high moral aim, 
and the striking beauties of his perform- 
ances, his repeated annual election hy 
the chief British artis to the hieli oftice 
Which he has so long dignitied as their 


in the deep winter of his years, the pow- 
ers of his prime. In this last work he 
maintains his distinguished reputation, 
and proves the wide dominion of the 
Fine Arts, when employed to inculcate 
the social duties and sublime truths of 
Religion. Even now, we learn, that the 
people of America crowd your public 
hospital in Philadelphia, to behold his 
painting of Christ healing the Sick, and 


-each retires with a lesson of Christian 


charity, and a prouder sense of his 
country, froin the view. At the same 
moment, in London, we meet persons 
from all parts of the empire, and foreign- 
ers, the visitors of our capital, assembled 
in the same apartment, to contemplate 
Death upon the Pale Horse, the con- 
summation of his labours and his glory. 
Americans, you point to the tombs of 
his kindred, and claim the honour of his 
birth and genius for the New Wonrvp. 
But, proud of the Euglish blood, which 
flows in his veins, of his residence for 
more than half a century in our islagd, 
and the execution of his celebrated per- 
formances here, Euglishmen as justly 
claim bim as an enviable honour for the 
country of his adoption, in tae Ovp: 
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Your professional brethren of a neigh- 
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Your professional brethren in New 


bouring State, in sending across the At- York have recently elected several emi- 


lantic for his portrait, by the pencil of nent English artists 


honorary members 


Lawrence, whose exquisite sense of of their Academy. To be thus chosen 
colouring and resemblance, rank him as by a body of which Trumbull is the 


the Titian of the age, have acted affec- head, is indeed an honour. 


America 


tionately and wisely. They justly an- may well be proud of the painter whose 
ticipate a standard of styie, exalt their peacil has immortalized the Sortie froin 
own character, and furnish a noble ex- Gibraltar, and the deaths of Montgomery 


citement to emulation. 


Asa work of and Warren. 


lp your countrymen, 


art, placed on high in their Academy, its Allston and Leslie, you will receive an 
technical excellence must long continue important accession. You confided them 
to give lessons of instruction, and, as an to England, young and inexperienced. 
honour conferred upon merit, stimulate England returns themto you distinguish- 
the generous ardour of the students to the ed artists, in the highest department of 
same goal. Continue to cherish this es- painting. In this spirit of generous re- 
teem for intellectual eminence ; for when ciprocity, may benefits ever be the inter- 
commerce, wealth, and manufactures, change between the mother country and 


with every other basis of social prosper- America. 
ity, and the dear-bought glories of war not having met with any picture by 


. 


are lost in oblivion, the works of genius, 


I lament what I have lost, in 


Leslie, for the venerable president, West, 


after having fanned the flame of living speaks of him as an historical painter of 


virtue for uges, immortalize the memory 
of nations, in thetomb. Before the reign 
of the Fine Arts, empires rose and 
flourished, disappeared and were forgot- 
ten. Greece and Rone had artists, and 
will live for ever. 

‘ Happy is he, who either by his public 
or private virtue, his mental vigour, or 
excellence in the arts which humanize 
the manners and embellish life, has the 
good fortune to concentrate the esteem 
and affection of remote nations in his 

own person. Few indeed enjoy, like 
the American-Englishman and English- 
American West, the rare power of torm- 
ing this inestimable bond of attraction 
and union. May Europe and America, 


ower, one of his most eminent pupils. 

ut I have seen by ALtston, Jacob’s 
Dream, a vision of sublimity and beauty, 
rich in chiaro-scuro, and forms of celes- 
tial grace and elegance ; a piping youth, 
an image of the purest sensibility and 
naked nature, in the shadowy recess of 
a grove; and the prophet Elijah fed by 
Ravens, a figure of mystic inspiration, 
under a sky of deep-toned lustre, ina 
scene of wild and thrilling solemnity. | 
have also seen by this artist the Arch- 
angel Uriel, an epic conception, breath- 
ing the spiritof Milton. ‘This fine per- 
formance has had the double honour ot — 
obtaining the prize this year from that 
public spirited body, the Bnitish Insti- 


agreeing in their esteem for this venera- tution, aud of being purchased by their 
-ble master, at the same moment hasten deputy president, the Marquis of Staf- 
to forget their points of difference, and ford. ‘That nobleman, whose munif- 
agree in all thatcan promote their mutual cent patronage of the Finearvis, has en- 
good. May each, with generous emu- deared him to all Europe, and ranked 
lation, vieing in benevolence and phi- his name among the Imperial and Royal 
lanthropy, imitate whatever is noble and Patrons of ancient and modern times, de- 
Virtuous in the customs and institutions signs to place the Uriet in his superb 
of the other, and avoid their imperfec- collection of paintings, selected from the 
tions and evils. Receive from the na- works of the most celebrated masters of 
tions on this side the great deep our the different schools. But how powerful 
mechanical ioventions, our improvements is the love of country, how immutable 
in the sciences, our love for the belles the law of nature! At the moment of 
letters and polite arts, But guard against his tiumph, Allston hastens froin his 
thuse dangerous refinements of luxury, brilliant prospects here, to the land of his 
which subvert domestic happiness, poison fathers. His natural suavity and polish- 
public morals,and effect the mere slavery ed acquirements, the noble pride of 
of the body by thecorruption of the mind? aspiring’ to fame, without seeking * 
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lower his competitors; the study of the 
chefs deuvre of art in Italy; the mind 
of a poet, the eye of a colourist, and the 
hand -of a draughtsman, set a stamp of 
superior value on this accomplished artist. 
The regret and esteem of indelible re- 
membrances will accompany him to your 
shores: but I hope that our good for- 
tune will, at least, preserve to England 
the three commanding testimonies of his 
genius, which J have herein mentioned. 

I accompany this with a copy of the 
second edition of my Critical Description 
of Stothard’s Procession of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, from Chaucer, of which I 
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[von 8 | 
entreat your acceptance. May the 
Academies of America, vieing in 


purity of principle and elevated practice 
with the artists of ancient Greece and 
Rome, by employing the Fine Arts as 
instruments of public morality, diffuse a 
lustre on your rising. empire! May your 
country fulfil: her high career in indis- 
soluble union, tranquillity, and glory. 
These are the sincere wishes of, 
Gentlemen, 
Your respectful Servant, 


Wiriram Carey. 
Mary-la-bonne-street, Piccadilly, 
London, March 20, 1818. 


¢ 
ee een epegerge rege 


ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


MR. URBAN, 


I never pass thro’ any town, that I have not frequent. 
ly travelled through before, without having my at- 
tention irresistibly attracted by the Signs of the 
Inns ; and indeed, protruding, as they generally do, 
from the houses, and painted in the most gaudy 
colours, they seem not only to solicit but to demand 
the observation of the stranger. As examples of this 
staring propensity, I can adduce no less personages 
than Lord High Treasurer Harley and his illustrious 
friend the Dean of St, Patrick, the latter of whon 
informs us that, ay they travelled along, they 


“* Would gravely try te rend the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs.” 


Now I am glad of this, for I am almost as fond of ate 
thoritics as the writers in the time of our “ British 
Solomon” James I.; one of whom, Burton, *Democ- 
ritus Junior,” in his Anatomy of Melancholy, having 
told us that men naturally lament the death of a 
dear friend, thinks it prudent to corroborate so dis- 
putable an assertion by quotations from Virgil, Ca- 
tullus, Lucan, Tacitus, and Ortelius. The late Ja- 
rocnted Dr. Ferriar very satisfactorily proves that 
Sterne was indebted for many exquisite passares to 
this hodge-podge of undigested learning and strange 
conceits ; at the same time it must be admitted, that 
the alchemy of Sterne’s genius has converted Bur- 
ton’s lead into gold. But I am vambling strangely 
from the object I had in view, which was to ofter 
some remarks upon those Signs, the origin of which 
ws becoming obscure, or which are connected with 
some remarkable event. In so duing, I have very 
little or no claim to originality of information or 
conjecture; but I have myscif derived amusement in 
the employment, and, since the apparent absurdity 
of many of the devices has excited the wit of several 
authors, and been the subject of many amusing es- 
says (sce Tatler, No. 18 and 87; Spectator 28 ; Ad- 
venturer 89 ; World 45; and Mirror 82), you may 
not perhaps reject this attempt “ to chrunicte small 
beer.” 

To some readers, it is true, I may relate what they 
well knew before, and get only their contemptuous 
* Crambe bis repetita’ fur my pans: by others I 
may be censured as having wasted their time and 
mine in detailing impertinent sillinesses ; but I can 
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truly repeat that they have afforded pleasure to my- 
seif, and in the hope of coinmunicating like pleasure 
to others, I began this compilation. Besides, let it 
be remembered, that the great and good Dr. Johnson 
has said (and surely no higher authority in mora's, 
after the sacred writings, can be adduced), that “ it 
is the Guty of every man to endeavour that something 
may be added by his industry to the hereditary ag- 
gregate of knowledge. To add much can indeed be 
the lot of few, but to add something, however litle, 
every one may hope.” 
Hin vsBoro, 
ADAM AND RVE. 
CONSIDER this not infrequent sign 
to be a vestige of 
“¢ Those shows which once profan'd the sacred page, 
The barb’rous * Mysteries’ of our infant Stage ;” 
in which Adem and Eve were among 
the principal of the “ Dramatis persone.” 
Stow tells us that in 1409 at Clerken- 
well, “ The Creation of the World” 
wags acted by the Company of Parish 
Clerks before a very large assembly, and, 
that the performance occupied eight days. 
In one of the Chester Whitsun plays o- 
riginally acted in 1328, aad repeated, so 
lately as 1600, Adam and. Eve appear 
in a state of complete nudity ; Eve con- 
verses with the serpent; eats ol the for- 
bidden fruit, and gives to Adam; after 
which they procure coverings of fig 
leaves. And ali this was witnessed with 
composure by a numerous assemblage of 
both sexes ! 

Dreadfully gross as these representa- 
tions appear to us, is there pot more real 
indelicacy in the female exposure of mo- 
dern days? The true test consists in the 
emotions excited,or intended go to bes 
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There is no immodesty ia the nakedness their superiority was particularly evineed 
of asavage: and among our refined an- in tbe glorious fields of Cressy, Poic- 
cestors the only sentiments occasioned tiers, and Agincourt. 

by these strange spectacles were pr oba- = It is good tu huve tio strings to your 
bly those of religion ; but in the ball- bow, is a proverb originating among at- 
rooms of the 19th century it is almost ne- chers, who formerly for fear of accidents 
cessary to be “ more or less than man,” were often thus provided, as appears by 
to escape with voluptuous imaginations. a law of Charlemagne, issued in the year 
The female who thus endeavours to ob- g13, which speak of *“arcum cum dua- 
tain a husband shoots widely of the bus cordis.” A ring, in the possession of 
mark, for even the most dissipated would Sir John Pringle, found upon the field 
OY icant h a of battle at Bannockburn, represents an 
when ie cue enenrn tee ere archer with a bow having two strings at- 
Scarce an atorn of diess on them leave. tached to it, one of which is drawn up 
Nor blame them, for what isan evening dress with the arrow, while the other remains 
But a dreas that is suited to Eve ?” . unemployed. And this passage from As- 
Almost the only remains of the once cham, “Although he have two strings 
splendid Abbey of Stratford Langton, putoo at once,” proves that the practice 

in, Essex, consists of a beautiful arch in existed in hig time, temp. Enz. 
front of the Adam and Eve pubiic house. A fool's bolt jg suon shot, a proverb 
. evenui ectesD, quoted by the Duke of Orleans in Shak- 
is the appropeiate sign of a principal inn speare’s Henry V. 's derived frum a 
at Wantage in Berkshire, where be tvas short thick arrow called a bird-bolt, 
without a point and spreading SO much 


born in 840. 
as to Jeave a flat surfaee of the breadth of 


Alfred thine, eck 
oa whom the splendour of heroic war, a shilling. 
ae et ane eae ea eee well, The bird-bolt shot from a cross-bow, 
ow'd name the Virtues saint, wag an inferior kind of archery used by 


Aud his own Muses love ; the bes i ” 
H t of Kings ! 2 ; 
Thomson, !00l8s who for obvious reasons were not 


It is not to be expected that I should permitted to shoot with pointed arrows. 
attempt a history, a biography, or even a We use the word Budt, the place on 
bare enumeration of the name of every which the mark to be shot at is fixed. 
eminent person whose intended simi- metaphorically, to express a silly, pire 
tude decorates the. sign-ports of our pub- sive character, on whom any oue way 
lic-houses ; but some of the most impor- with impunity exercise his wit. 
tant will be noticed in alphabetical order, In Shakspeare’s “ Much ado about 

Aithough not a very frequent sign, nothing,” Benedick says of Beatrice “ her 
yet King Altred,” or “ Alfred’s Head,” affections have their full bent.” Vhis too 
ig to be met with in large towns. is a metaphor derived trom archery ; the 

; ANGEL. bow has its bent when it is drawo as har 

The frequent occurrence of this figure 45 itcan be. - 
ory ing cout of wm Yate i oe yee 
domestic edifices, has probably been a Geman (Frisick) a villagers § by iny ac 
principal reason ss the rail revalence iba on ue erupeyaren se ont han 

of this sign. ‘Thus a large see ae of men in war as archers, whose bows 

tac the 1 ineolialiire, took aa nannies [rom were made of yew 5 10 like manner as 

such represcatation cut in stone in fant hs a ale ses 

eee clink Bich was Senn eee French e¢u, @ shield, which it was his 
aiandery-el R cha Tempe. ‘fois ottice to bear betore the knight. | 

also may be added that eae is borne Segicp erates nave Oe ainnee 

a3 a supporter to the arms ae for the planting of the yew trecs which 

ae y many we so commonly find 10 churchi-yarus. 

noble tanuiies. Sreevens says, * F a: C heane 

says, rom some of the an 

TITS ARCHERS. tient Statutes it appears that every En- 

The Bow and Arrow. The English glishman, while archery was practi-ed 

archers were the best in the world, and. was(obligea |to keep in his house either 
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It 


bow of yew of some other wood. 


would seem therefore that yews were not corruption, 


only planted in churchyards to defend the 
churches from the wind, but on account 
of their use in making bows; while, by 
the benefit of being secured in enclosed 
places, their poisonous quality was pre- 
veated from doing mischiet to the cattle.” 
So also Dr. Trusler says, thatin the year 
1482 yew trees were encouraged in 
church-yards (as being fenced from the 
cattle) forthe making of bows. But Mr. 
Brand asks, “ Are not all plantation 
grounds fenced from cattle?” and adds, 
‘* How much more probable the conjec- 
ture of Dr. Browne, 
yew trees in church-yards seems to de- 
rive its origin from ancient funeral rites, 
in which from its perpetual verdure itwas 
used as an emblem of the resurrection,” 

Although in this article I have already 
run along way out of bounds, yet lam 
disposed to play the truant sull more, and 
I do not think your Readers will be dis- 
pleased if they havenot before seen“ The 
Archers’ Song,” which was related to 
me by alady since dead, and which | 
have never met avith in print, 


“ Bright Phebus! thou patron 
Assist me of Archers to sing ; 
Yor you we esteem as the god of the bow, 
As well as the god of the striitz, 
My old buck. 


The fashion of shooting ‘twas you who began, 
When you shot forth your beams from the skies. 
The sly urchin Cupid Firat foliow'd the plan, 
And the Goddesses shot with their eyes, 
The bright girls. 
Diana, who slaughter’d the brutes with her darts, 
Shot only one lover or so ; 
For Venus excell’d her in shooting at henrts, 
And hud always wore strings to her buw, 
A sly jade. : 
On beantifi:! Tris Apdilo bestow’ 
bow of most worderful hue: 
It soon grew her hobby-horee, and as she rode 
On it, like an error she fluw, . 
Gaudy dame. 
Toeartheame the art of the Archers ut last, 
And was follow’d with cager pursnit; 
But the Sons of Apo'lo all others Surpass s 
With such very long bows do they wAvul, 
Lying dogs. 
Ulysses, the hero of Greece, lony ago 
In courage and strength did execi, 
So he leftin his house an inflexible bow, 
Anda far more infle.vible belle, 
Lucky rogue. 
The Parthians were howmen of old, and their pride 
Lay in shooting and scampering tou ; 
But Britons thought better the sport to divide, 
So they shot, and their eneiniex Scie, 
The brave boys. 
Then a health ty the brave Rritich bowmen he 
May their courage ne'er sitin the dark > Loown'd: 
May their strings be alll guod, and their bows be al 
Asid their arrows fy tructo the murh ! (sound, 
British boys.” 


of poets below, 


THE BAG OF NAILS 
Was, and perhaps stil 
a0 aud at Chelsea: 


1 
is, the 
which m 


The Archers— Bug of Nails— Bear and ragged Staff. 


‘ 


r 
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noticed as the ne’ plus ultra of ludicrous 
having originally been a 
groupe of Bacchanals, 


BEAR. BEAR AND RAGGED STAFF. 

A very great proportion of our signs 
exhibit the arms of some popular charac- 
ter, or family of distinction residing in 
the neighbourhood. - At present the 
whole coat is most commonly displayed; 
but formerly, aad even now in several 
instances, the inn-keeper was contented 
with the crest, asupporter, or a conspicu- 


ous bearing. 
“Old Nevil’s crest, 
The Rampant Bear chain’d to the Ragged Staff,” 


that the planting of still frequent, we may conjecture .to have 


been, once, avery popular sign, as it 
was borne by that ‘centre-shaking 
thunder-clap of war,” that “ proud 
setter-up and puller-down of Kings, 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who 
was slain at the battle of Barnet io 1471. 

Bear baiting was a davourite amuse- 
ment of our ancestors. Sir Thomas 
Pope entertained Queen Mary and the 
Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield with a 
grand exhibition of * bear-baiting, with 
which their Highnesses were right well 
content.” Bear-baiting was part of the 
amusement of Elizabeth, among “ the 
Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle. 
Rowland White, speaking of the Queen, 
then in her 67th year, says, “ Her 
Mejesty is very well. This day she 
appoiuts'a Freachman to do feats upon 
a rope In the Conduit-court. ‘T'o-morrow 
she has commanded the bears, the bull 
and the ape, to be hayted in the tilt-yard. 
Upon Wednesday she will have solemue 
daw ncing,” - 

The olfice of Chief Master of the . 
Bears was held under the Crown with 
a salary of 16d. per diem. Whenever 
the King chose to entertain himself or 
his visitors with this sport, it was the 
duty ofthe Master to provide. bears and 
dogs, and to superintend the baiting ; 
and he was invested with unlimited 
authority to issue commissions and to 
send his officers into every county 10 
England, who were empowered to seize 


and take away any bears, bulls, or dogs, 
that they thought meet for his Majesty's 
service, 


The latest record by which this diver- 


name of sion was publicly authorised, is a grant 
ty be to Sir SandersDuncombe, UOct.11, 1661. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 
BY MR.T. HOGG, THE “ RTTRICK SHEPHERD, AUTHOR OF THE QUEEN'S WAKR, &c. 
From the London Sporting Magazine, May 1818. 
wanted aboutan hundréd of them. He 


| 
| PTHERE is no species of animals so 
| varied in their natures and propen- 
sities as the shepherd’s dog, and these 
propensities are preserved inviolate in 
the same breed (rom generation to gener- 
ation.—One kind will manage sheep 
about hand, about a bught, shedding, or 
fold, almost naturally ; and those that 
excel most in this kind of service, are 
always the least tractable at a dggance ; 
others will gather sheep from the hills, 
or turn them this way and that way as 
they are commanded, as far as they can 
hear their master’s voice, or note the 
signals made by his hand, and yet can 
never be taught to command sheep close 
around him. Some excel again ina 
kind of social intercourse. They under- 
stand all that is said to them, or of them, 
inthe family; and often a good deal 
that is said of sheep, and of other dogs, 
their comrades. One kind will bite the 
legs ef cattle, and no species of correc- 
tion or disapprobation will restrain them, 
or ever make them give it up; another 
kind bays at the heads of cattle, and 
neither precept nor example will ever 
induce them to attack a beast behind, or 
dite its legs. 

My ancle Hoy’s kind were held in 
estimation over the whole country for 
their docility in gathering sheep at a 
distance, but they were never very good 
at commanding sheep about hand. Often 
have I steod with astonishment at seeing 
him standing on the top of one hill, and 
the Tub, as he called aa excellent snow- 
white bitch that he had, gathering all the 
sheep from another with great care and 
caution. TLonce saw her gathering the 
head ofa hope, or glen, quite out of her 
master'a sight, while all that she heard of 
him was now and then the echo of his 
voice or whistle from another hill, yet, 
from the direction of that echo, she 
gathered the sheep with perfect acuteness 
and punctuality. 

I have often heard him tell another 
anecdote of Nimble ; that one drilty day 
1D the seventy-four, after gathering the 
ewes of Chapel-hope, he found that he 


again betook him to the heights, and 
sought for them: the whole day without 
being able to find them, and began to 
suspect that they were covered over with 
snow in some ravine. Towards the 
evening it cleared up a little, and as a 
last resource, he sent away Nimble. 
She had found the scent of them on the 
hill while her master was looking for 
them; but nothaving received orders te 
bring them, she had not the means of 
communicating the knowledge she pos- | 
sessed. But as soon as John gave her 
the gathering word, she went away, he 
said, like an arrow out of a bow, and in 
les3 than five minutes he beheld her at 
about a mile’s distance, ‘bringing them 


round a hill, called The Middie, cocking 


her tail behind them, and apparently 
very happy at having got the oppor- 
tunity of terminating her master’s dis- 
quictude with so much ease. 

I once witnessed another very singular 
feat periormed hy a dog belonging to 
John Graham, late tenant in Ashiesteel. 
A neighbour came to his house after it 
was dark, and told him that he had lost 
a sheep on his farm, and that if he (Gra- 
ham) did not secure her in, the morning 
early, she would be lost, as he had 
brought herfar. John said, he could 
not possibly get to the hill next morning, 
but if be would take him to the very 
spot where he lost the sheep, perhaps his 
dog Chieftain would find ber that night. - 
On that they went away with all expe- 
dition, lest the traces of the feet should 
cool; and I, then a boy, being in the 
house, went with them. The night was 
pitch dark, which had been the cause of 
the man losing his ewe; and at length 
he pointed onta place to John, by the 
side of the water, where he had lost her. 
“Chieftain, fetch that,” said Jubn, 
“ bring her back, sir.” The dog jumped 
around and around, aod reared himself 
up on end, but not being able to see 
any thing, evidently misapprehended his 
master ; on which Jobn fll a cursing 
and swearing at the dog, calling bin a 
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great many blackguard names, He at 


last told the man, that he must point out: 


the very track that the sheep went, other- 
wise he had no chance of revovering it. 
The man led him toa gray stone, and 
said, he was sure she took the brae within 
a yard of that. “Chieftain, come 
hither to my foot, you great numb’d 
whelp,” said John. Chieftain came. 
John pointed with his finger to the 
ground, “Fetch that, I say, sir, you 
stipid idiot—bring that back, away.” 
The dog scented slowly about on the 
ground for some seconds, but soon be- 
gan to mend bis pace, and vanished in 
tne darkness. “ Bring her back, away, 
you great calf,” vociferated John, with 
a voice of exultation, as the dog broke to 
the hill; and as these good dogs perform 


theie work in perfect silence, we neither’ 


saw nor heard any more for a long time, 
I think, if I remember right, we waited 
there about half an hour; during which 
time, all the conversation was about the 
amall chance that the dog had to find the 
ewe, for it was agreed on all hands, that 
she must long ago have mixed with the 
rest of the sheep on the farm. How that 
was, no man will ever be able to decide. 
John, however, still persisted in waiting 
until his dog came back, either with the 
ewe or without her; and at last the 
trusty animal brought the individual lost 
sheep to our very feet, which the man 
took on his back, ‘and went on his way 
rejoicing.. & remember the dog was 
very warm, and hanging out his tongue 
—Joho called him all the ill names he 
could invent, which the other seemed to 
take in very good part. Such language 
seemed to be John’s flattery to his dog. 
For my part, I went home fancying I 
had seen a miracle, little weeting that it 
was nothing to what [ myself was to ex- 
perience in the course of my pastoral life, 
from the sagacity of that faithful animal 
the shepherd’s dog. 

My dog was always my companion. 
J conversed with him the whole day—I 
shared every meal with him, and my 
plaid in the time of a shower ; the con- 
sequence was, that I generally had the 
best dogs in all the country. The first 
remarkable one that I had was named 
Sirrah, he was beyoud a!l comparison 
the best dog I ever saw. He was ofa 
Surly unsocial temper—disdained all 
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flattery, and refused to be carressed ; but 
his attention to his master’s commands 
and taterests never will again be equalled 
by any of the canine race. The first 
time that I saw bim, a drover was lead- 
ing him in a rope ; he was hungry, and 
lean, and far from being a beautiful cur, 
for be was all over black, and bad a grim 
face striped with dark brown. ‘The man 
had bought him of a boy for three shill- 
ings, somewhere on the Border, and 
doubtless had used him very ill on his 
journey. I thought I discovered a sort 
of sullen intelligence in his face, notwith- 
standing his dejected and forlorn situa- 
tion, sagl gave the drover a guinea for 
him, and appropriated the captive to 
myself. I believe there never was a 
guinea so well laid out: at least, Iam 
satisfied that I never laid out one to 50 
good purpose. He was scarcely thena 
year old, and knew so little of herding, 
that he had never turned sheep in his 
life; but as soon as he discovered that it 
was his duty to do so, and that it obliged 
me, I cannéver forget with what anxiety 
and eagerness he learnt his different evo- 
lutions, He would try every way 
deliberately, till he found out whatl 
wanted him to do; and when once I 
made him to understand a direction, be 
never forgot or mistook it again. Well 
as I knew him, he very often astonished 
me, for when hard pressed in accom- 
plishing the task that he was put to, be 
had expedients of the moment that be- 
spoke a great share of the reasoning 
faculty. Were [to relate all his exploits, 
it would require a volume ; I shall only 
mention one cr two, to prove to you what 
kind of an animal he was. 

I was a shepherd for ten years on the 
same farm, wuere I had ‘always about 
700 lambs put under my charge at 
weaning time. As they were of the 
short, or black-fuced breed, the breasing 
of them was a very ticklish and difficult 
task. [ was obliged to watch them night 
and day for the first four days, during 
which time [ had always a person to 
assist me. It happened one year, that 
just abont midnight the labs broke and 
came up the moor upon us, making @ 
noise with their runuing louder than 
thunder. We got up, and waved our 
plaids, and shouted, in hopes to tum 
them, but we only made matters worse, 
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for in a moment ‘they were all round us, 
and by our exertions we cut them into 
three divisions ; one of these run north, 
another south, and those that came up 
between us straight up the moor to the 
westward. I called out, ‘ Sirrah, my 
man, they’re a’ away ;” the word, of all 
others, that set him most upon the alert, 
but owing to the darkness of the night, 
and blackness of the moor, I never saw 
him atall. As the division of the lambs 
that ran southward were goiag straight 
towards the fold, where they had been 
that day taken from their dams, I was 
afraid they would go there, and again 
mix with them; so I threw off part of 
my clothes, and pursued them, and by 

at personal exertion, and the help of 
another old dog that I had beside Sirrah, 
IT turned them, but in a few minutes 
afterward lost them altogether. Tran 
here and there, not knowing what to do, 
but always, at intervals, gave a loud 
whistle to Sirrah, to let him know that I 
was depending on him. By that whis- 
tling, the lad who was assisting found 
me out, but he likewise had lost all traces 
of the lambs whatsoever. J asked if he 
had never seer Sirrah? He said, he had 
not; but that after I left him, a wing of 
the lambs had come round him with a 
swirl, and that he supposed Sirrah had 
then given them a turn, though he could 
not sve him for the darkness. We both 
concluded, that whatever way the lambs 
ran at first, they would finally land at 
the fold where they left their mothers, 
and without delay we bent our course 
towards that; but when we came there, 
we found nothing of them, nor was there 
any kind ot bleating to be heard, and 
discovered with vexation that we had 
come ona wrong track. 

My companion then bent his course 
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towards the farm of Glen on the north, 
and I ran away westward for several 
miles, along the wild track where the 
lambs had grazed while following their 
dams. We met after it was day, far up 
in a place called the Black Cleuch, but 
neither of us had been able to discover 
our lambs, or any traces of them. It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance that 
had ever occurred in the annals of the 
pastoral life! We had nothing for it but 
to return to our master, ana inform him 
that we had lost his whole flock of lambs 
to him, and knew not what was become 
of one of them. 

On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom 
of a deepravine, called the Flesh Cleuch, 
and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking all around for 
some relief, but still standing true to his 
charge. The sun was then up; and 
when we first came in view of them, we 
concluded that it was one of the divisions 
of the lambs, which Sirrah had been 
unable to manage until he came to that 
commanding situation, for it was about a 
mile and a half distant from the place 
where they first broke and scattered. But 
what was out astonishment, when we 
discovered by degrees that not one lamb 
of the whole flock was wanting! How 
he had got all the divisions collected in 
the dark is beyond my comprehension. 
The charge was left entirely to himself 
from midnight until the nsing of the 
suo; and if all the shepherds in the 
Forest had been there to have assisted 
him, they couid not have effected 1t with 
greater propriety. All that I can say 
farther is, that I never felt so grateful to 
any creature below the sun es I did to 
my honest Sirral that morning. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. 


From the European Magazine, April 1818, 


str, 
J | SEND you the following original a- 

necdotes of the celebrated Dr. Sain- 
uel Johnson, which | believe have never 
before met the public eye. You have 
them, Sir, as recounted to me by author- 
ities of unexceptionable veracity. If re- 
Quisite, these authorities can be referred 
to ; forl am perfectly aware that nothing 

2L Argeveum. Vol. 3. 


ought to be fathered upon the fame of 

Johnson which is not sutticiently authen- 
ticated to bear the test of enquiry. 

Tam, Sir, : 

Your obedient servant, F. J. S. 

Derine the Doctor's tour of the Hee 

brides, he paid a visitto the worthy min- 

ister of Sky, tbe Rev. Dr. Macqueen. 
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This good man and excellent pastor invi- 
ted several of his friends to meet the En- 
glish lexicographer ; and it may naturally 
be supposed, that the ardent love of lite- 
rature which peculiarly marks the charac- 
ter of the Scotch, induced all that were 
invited toattend. The Doctor had beea 
remarkably communicative at the hospi- 
table board of bis reverend host; and 
from the vein which he appeared to be in, 
a rich treat seemed to be in reserve for the 
company that were assembled inthe draw- 
ing-room, anxious tocatch the swsx aligosrle 
of the great man—The disappointment, 
therefore, must have been very grievous 
to them, at finding that the Doctor pre- 
served an inflexible, and to them an in- 
tolerable, silence ; atlength, Mrs. Mac- 
queen addressed him in the general phra- 
seology of the tea-table, “ Dr. Johnson, 
shall I give you any more tea; you have 
had twelve cups already.”—To any one 
who knew the Doctor’s appetite for tea, 
and had observed the avidity with which 
he swallowed cup after cup, this question 
of the lady’s will not appear at all extra- 
ordinary ; it must also be recollected, that 
at that time tea-cups were of much less 
capacity than they are at preseot.—The 
reply was made in all the sonorous sen- 
tentiousness of Johnson, ‘* Yes, Madam, 
I will have twelve more, to punish you 
for asking the question.” —The astonish- 
ment of the company may easily be con- 
ceived, when their expectations, which 
were raised to the bighest pitch, were 
thus met by a speech that might well 
have been considered, ina party much 
less civilized and intelligent than that 
which heard it, as savouring more of un- 
courteous self-reference than of brilliant 
repartee—but it shewed the mind of the 
man as distinctly as any elaborate argu- 
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THE 


4 bee celebrated importance of the 
Tutbury fasting woman must yet be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. 
By ourselves, the assertion of Ann Moore 
and her accomplices in the iniquitous de- 
ception were never, for a moment, cred- 
ited. Not only did the system of petty 
though obvious artifice which she hourly 


practised appear utterly inconsistent with | 
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ment that he could have taken up, for 
the display of his intellectual powers. 
Tbe Doctor, on his return from this 
tour stopped a few days at one of the 
cotch universities, _It happened, that in 
an evening party formed on purpose to 
meet him at the house of one of the pro- 
fessors, a young North Britoa, lately re- 
turned from America, took upon him to 
monopolize the conversation rather longer 
than the Doctor’s patience was disposed 
to allow,more especially as the subject 
conveyed a very energetic description of 
the advantages enjoyed by our transat- 
lantic brethren above those which the in- 
habitants of Great Britain could boast of. 
The author of “ Taxation no Tyranny” 
could not endure this indirect reflection - 
upon his Tory principles, and abruptly 
interrupted the young traveller with one 
of his thunder-clap interrogatories— 
“ Pray, Sir, are we to accept your ac- 
count as a relation of positive fact, or on- 
ly as the vision of a rebellious hope !— 
You think, perhaps, that you bave said e- 
nough to amuse us, but I think, young 
man, that you have said a great deal too 
much, which no one will thank you for, 
and every body who thiaks correctly will 
despise, either as an evidence of an imbe- 
cile judgment or of an evil heart.”— 
The traveller, manifestly much offended 
at this speech, instantly withdrew from 
thecompany. Mrs. Piozzi took occa- 
sion to expostulate with the Doctor upon 
the cruel severity of bis attack.—“ Mad- 
am,” said the Doctor, cutting her gentle 
rebuke short, “* be that has not genius e- 
nough to give dignity to tiction, or judg- 
ment enouzh to preserve the probability 
of truth, deserves to be reproved for those 
defects by which the treachery of kis 
vanity deceives him,” 
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FASTING WOMAN OF DISONGIN. 


From the New Moathly Magazine. 


the open and unsuspicious deportment 
naturaily resulting from consciousness of 
integrity, but we never could persuade 
ourselves that the-external signs of health 
and vigour, which she exhibited, would 
he long sustained during a perfect sus- 
pension of the process of nutrition, 
The possibility that this process might 
be well nigh subverted in the animat 
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economy, when suffering from disease, 
without extinction of the vital principle, 
we need not attempt todeny. There 
is nothing in the notion at all repugnant 
to reason or experience. Indeed, the 
history of medicine presents several facts 
of this kind, so cautiously observed and 
recorded, and sustained by such an 
overwhelming weight of evidence, that 
no honest and enlightened mind can 
hesitate to admit them. But what is 
the state of existence, if existence it cao 
be termed, which the wretched victims 
of prolonged abstinence have common- 
ly displayed ? They can scarcely be 
said to have lived ; they have rather veg- 
etated amid the total destraction of sen- 
sation and of thought, of all the attn- 
butes and propensities which once dis- 
tinguished them from the plant, and the 
death-like torpor of the organs by which 
they were before connected witb the ex- 
ternal world. Of this dreary condition, 
however, the following account* will 
afford a more striking and expressive 
portrait than any language of our’s can 
supply. It was transmitted by M. de 
Varennes, mayor of Coulomiers, to Pro- 
fessor Chaussier; and by the latter com- 
municated to the Society of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris. 
son to doubt its authenticity. 

While residing at Aire, in 1783, M. 
de Varennes heard of a woman, named 
Marie-Josepb Dahl, a native of the 
neighbouring village of Disongin, who, 
for several years, had taken no solid ali- 
ment. Incited by this extraordinary 
rumour he repaired to the spot, and 
found the wretched woman, then aged 
41, stretched, or rather squatted, on a 
bed of straw. The trunk was inclined 
forward, the limbs much bent, and the 
head supported on one of the knees. A 
large and coarse napkin, spread upon the 
straw, served her for a sheet, and a sec- 
ond fora coverlet: she had no other 
clothing. The skin was whitish—the 
emaciation extreme. For ten years the 

"poor creature was reported to have been 
in this immovable condition, completely 
destitute of sensation and consciousness ; 


* Sur une fille qui a ete pres de onze ans sara 


prendre aucun aliment solide, Ke. Gazette de Sante. 


Mars, 1817. 


The Fasting Woman of Disongin. 


We see no rea-. 
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and to have taken, during the whole 
time, no nutriment except water slightly 
sweetened with honey, and there called 
pelit-lait. Never had she once, in those 
ten years, of herself altered ber position, 
nor exhibited any sign of life, except an 
almost imperceptible:respiration, and an’ 
occasional motion of deglutition. In 
any attempt to separate the arms from 
the body, or one knee from the other, 
the same resistance was experienced as 
is met with in separating a branch near 
its origin from the trunk of a tree. ‘The 
permanence of this state was attested by 
some respectable persons of the place, 
particularly by the curate, a very intelli- 
gent man. M. de Varennes visited the 
woman three times, at intervals of three 
days, without remarking any change in 
her condition ; which appears to have 
been the effect of excessive labour and 
disappointed Jove.’ She had formerly 
been the servant of a farmer, between 
whose son and herself an attachment 
subsisted. The father was averse to the 
connexion ; but one day, in harvest- 
time, pointing toa field of wheat, he 
jocosely told Marie, that if, within three 
days, she could cut the whole witbout 
assistance, he would no longer oppose 
his son’s inclination, The poor girl fell 
instaatly to work ; laboured night and 
day, and at Jast fell into the melancholy 
state which has been here described. 

At the period of M. de Varennes’ vis- 
its, two spoonfuls only of petzt-luzt were 
given to the woman night and morning ; 
and part of this was spilt. In the event 
of its being neglected she never evinced 
any sign of want. Aslight flushing of 
the face was remarked in a few minutes 
after this beverage bad been swal- 
lowed. As the jaws were closely 
locked, three teeth had been driven out 
to facilitate the introduction of liquids, 
and, during this operation, and the re- 
peated employment of blisters and cup- 
ping-glasses, poor Marie never exhibited 
the slightest sensibility.. She died in 
1784, one year after M. de Varennes’ 
visit, in which he had been accompanied 
by M. Gilet, surgeon of the regiment, 
and eleven from the commencement of 
the afflicting malady. 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. ROSALIA. 


é From the New Monthly Magazine. 


RAMBLES IN srciLy, &c. 
; Palermo, June 5, 1816. 

sb aie I MUST now proceed to de- 

scribe a scene more beautiful 
perhaps than any I ever witnessed, with 
the exception of the evening that we 
spent on Vesuvius. After dinner, 
which was quite in the English fa- 
shion, we walked to Monte Pele- 
grino. The weather was hot but not op- 
pressive. After turning through several 
streets, we arrived at the Porta St. Geor- 
gio, which commands a noble view of the 
sea, the gardens of Palermo and Monte 
Pelegrino. On this road, we have, this 
5th day of June, seen corn cut down, 
ripe pears, and over-ripe cherries. We 
observed the same cactus, or Indian fig, 
which our ladies keep for ornament in 
flower-pots, rising like a wood high 


pect of the city and valley of Palermo 
und the boundless blue expanse. The 
chapel of St. Rosalia groups very pictur- 
esquely with the rocks among which it 
stands, and displays the precise character 
ofinany other places of resort for pilgrims, 
which the clergy seem fond of founding. 
in desolate regions. | Accustomed at 
Rome and Naples to find at such places 
nothing but mere daubs of pictures, 
though possessing indeed the power of 
working miracles, we contented ourselves 
with viewing the exterior of the chapch 
of which we took a drawing, and with 
listening to the history ot St. Rosalia, 
who in the time of the Saracens, render- 
ed highly important services to the 
people of Palermo. We watched the 
sun sinking behind the mountains Ito 
the sea; and just before we started 


above the walls of the gardens, full of again we desired the keeper of the 


flower and young fruit. Some of these 
curious trees were from 12 to 15 feet in 
height and their stems two feet thick. 
Breathing the perfumes wafted from the 
Orange-groves around us, we pursued our 
course to Monte Pelegrino, called by the 
ancients Kretus, where Hamilcar Barcas, 
the father of Hannibal, maintained a con- 
test of nearly three years with the Romans. 
From the most fertile and delicious plain 
that imagination can conceive, studded 
with cheerful habitations, at the bottom 
of the charming gulf, the azure waters of 
which lead the eye to the mountains that 
lose themselves in the distance, we ascend- 
ed the barren, dreary, desolate acclivity 
of Monte Pelegrino, whose grey, rugged 
rocks seem to touch the skies. With 
great labour and expense, a zigzag road 
has here been formed upon many hun- 
dred arches, to the placé of pilgrimage. 
The higher we climbed, the more awful 
this bare and cheerless desert appeared, 
and the more lovely the subjacent val- 
ley. Several ecclesiastics with ladies 
attheir arms and others with guns at 
their backs were no new sight to us. 
Our principal object was the chapel, 
which, after a fatiguing ascent we at 
~ length reached, and were rewarded for 
our pains by the most enchanting pros- 


chapel to shew us the grotto of St. Ro- 
salia, of which I had lately read in a 
periodical work at Rome, what I con- 
sidered a highly exaggerated description. 

He conducted us through a small 
ante-room into the sacristy, and with & 
solemnity at which we could not help 
smiling, took the key out of a brown po- 
lished chest. We entered a dark apart 
ment, and on turning round, and looking 
through an ancient Gothic arch adorned 
with slender pillars and figures, bebeld 
a scene which in the first moment of 
surprise deprived us of speech and mo- 
tion. Overpowered with awe, I knew 
not, except by the respiration of my 
companions, that I was not alone. 
Whether it was the magic of the illusion, 
or the “ dim religious light” shed by de- 
parting day, or whether it was because 
we had expected no such thing, I cannot 
tell—but so much is certain, that neither 
myself nor any of those who were with 
me can remember to have ever expen- 
enced so powerful an impression. We 
stood before the gloomy entrance ; the 
evening-red of the reflected sky fell 
upon the damp green rock, that formed 
a natural grotto, the farthest extremily 
of which was enveloped in total ob- 


scurity. One single lamp threw a feeble ~ 
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gleam upon the rugged sides of this ca- 
vern, once the abode of the lovely Rosa- 
lia, and displayed in “‘darkness visible,” 
the delicate effigy of the saint. It is of 
marble and covered with a light golden 
drapery : Genii stand around in the attl- 
tude of prayer. A large silver grating, 
which is again surrounded by another of 
iron prevent it from being conveniently 
viewed. The saint is represented of the 
natural size, in a half-recumbent posture, 
supported by her right arm, her face 
turned towards heaven and her le(t hand 
gently resting on her breast. What 
master produced this exquisite perform- 
ance I have not yet been able to learn. 
We gazed in mute astonishment at the 
figure on which heaven seems to have 
bestowed all the charms of celestial 
sweetness and exalted piety. It resem- 
bied an angel transformed into marble— 
or rather the work of Pygmalion at the 
moment of receiving animation—it seems 
to move, while the half-open breathing 
mouth expresses a longing after that 
blessed Eden upon which the eye is 
wishfully fixed. We had been seated 
a considerable time before it ia pensive 
contemplation, when the keeper remind- 
ed us that the moon was already shining 
aod that we had a walk of an houraad 
a half to our quarters, We silently de- 
scended the mountain, which often ex- 
hibited singular appearances 10 the 
flickering moon-light; and it was not 
tll we reached its foot, that a fine echo, 
which at first responded only to our 
footsteps, broke our silence. G. him- 
self who is an obstinate infidel and has 
no taste for such scenes, covld not the 


whole evening get the better of the im- 


pression which this had made upon him. 
June 6. 
We went this morning to the Flora, a 
kind of pleasure-garden, which is situa- 
ted near the harbour and commands fine 
views. The trees and plants are as 
fresh and as perfect here notwithstand- 
ing the intense heat, as they are to be 
seen any where, especially the elms and 
the tall silver poplars: and the southern 
plants are here found perhaps in their 
greatest beauty. You walk through 
umbrageous alleys of orange-trees where 
blossom and fruit delight the senses at 
one aid the same time; shady bowers 
are adorned with fig-trees, festoons. of 
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vines and pepper-trees (but not the same 
kind that yields the spice ;) and the 
St. John’s bread-tree, which is here indi- 
genous displays beautiful forms and co- 
lours. 

As you look down the alleys you have 
sometimes views of the sea, at others of 
the lofty blue mountains above you. 
The garden is adorned with a tasteful 
building devoted to botany, and several 
amali temples; anda bath with a cir- 
cular public-room, enticed us trom the 
arms of Flora into those of Neptune. 

The inhabitants of Palermo, hke all 
those of southern countries, are fond of 
dress and parade; and are particularly 
profuse in magnificent equipages. 

The beauty of the evening was height- 
ened by a serenade of wind instruments 
before the house, which drew a great con- 
course of the inhabitants into the Piazza. 
The men wear large cloaks in which 
they wrap themselves at night; but the 
younger females are dressed in white, 


‘with long veils which reach below the 


knees. It was anovel scene for us to 
be thus carried back, as it were, all at 
once into ancient times. The gravity 
of the male attire was heightened by the 
moon-light, while the white flowing dra- 
pery of the females gives them the 4j - 
pearance of aérial figures. The one 
likened them to the Nymphs, the other 
to the Vestals of the Greeks ; but we 
agreed on one point, that we knew not 
whether they belonged to the number of 
those who preserve the sacred fire, or of 
those who extinguished it—for the'latter 
no doubt abound at Palermo, as well as 
in the rest of Italy. 

At Palermo the spectator is agreeably 
surprised by buildings in the eastern 
style, some of which are decorated with 
great taste. Here too you meet with 
the same kind of small houses of two 
stories, having court-yards surrounded 
with colonnades, as at Pompe)). 

Before the Porta real we had a highly 
picturesque view of the city. A Turkish 
villa close to the road that leads to 
Monte Reale is constructed with great 
care and neatness. The genuine Sicilian 
taste in architecture approaches very 
near to the Turkish; and in many places 
you may fancy yourself transported to 
Cairo or Alexandria. In our way to 
Monte-redle, after passing the gate, we 
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proceeded for about half an hoar though 
the suburbs, between luxuriant gardens 
crowned with trees, in which the oranges, 
which are here of excellent flavour, ap- 
peared like balls of fire enveloped tn the 
dark green foliage. Where the buildings 
cease, the road is bordered with five 


large silver poplars. Aloes of extraor- 
dinary height and beauty hedgein the 
fertile land, and with their stately stems 
from 12 to 18 feet bigh, adorned with 
yellow flowers, guard the rich fields, 
which have much more of the appearance 
of gardens. 
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HE cathedral of Litchfield, where 

we arrived on the 9th of Nov. 1815, 
is built in the most ancieut style : in this 
cathedral there is a monument of the cel- 
ebrated Garrick, From Litchfield the 
road lies along the sfde of the great canal, 
through a beautiful valley. ‘This canal 
crosses the river Trent, over which it is 
conducted by means of a brick bridge(or 
aqueduct) supported by twelve archies. 

At Derby we halted: the town lies 
upon the river Derwent at the foot of the 
mountains which form the north side of 
the county of Derby, and all of which 
contain mines, Of the five churches in 
this town, that of All Saints 1s admired 
on account of its steeple, which was 
built in the reign of Henry VIIT. and, as 
we were informed, is 178 feet in height. 
We examined a siik mill which is remark- 
able as being the first that was ever erec- 
ted in England. John Lombe, the per- 
son who erected it, had travelled to [taly 
for the purpose of procuring drawings and 
models of the very ingenious and compli- 
cated machines which are employed in 
that country. In the year 1716 be ob- 
tained a pateot for fourteen years. This 
mill furnishes 3 or 4 cwt. of spun silk per 
week, and employs between 200 and 
300 workmen. 

In Derby there are many warehouses 
of the beautiful vases, candlesticks,lamps, 
&c. which are made of spar ; a white 
calcareous stone, which is found about 
three miles from Derby, is used for simi- 
lar purposes. Brown’s warehouse for 
these articles appeared to us the most 
complete. The utensils and ornaments 
of dark blue spar were particularly beau- 
tiful. Some were shewn to us, consist- 
ing of a single piece, and which are fifteea 
inches in height and nine or tenin diam- 


eter, The most beautiful pieces, ofa 
dark blue, inclining to violet, are not 
quite of their natural colour, but are 
changed by the operation of heat. Alter 
the spar is sawed, the vessels are turned 
upon the lathe, with steel tools. A 
steam-engine sets in motion four large 
sawing twachines, as well as the various 
turning lathes. 

The iron foundry produces: founder's 
work of every kind. Steam engines are 
also manufactured here, the action of 
each of which is calculated to produce 
the effect of the labour of the number of 
horses, whose place it is to supply. The 
prices of these engines are:—Of one 
horse power 100l. sterling—two ditto 
170l.—three ditto 220/.—tour ditto 2704, 

From this foundry we went toa ma- 
nufactory of porcelain. The paste (or 
clay) is good ; but the painting is very 
indifferent. Tbe colours, with the ex- 
ception of the blue, are by no means 
beautiful. The lathe is setin motion by 
a large wheel, moved by a child: this is 
advantageous to the workman who gives 
the form, because, not being obliged to 
tread with his foot, he can hold iavter, 
aod work with greater certainty and ac- 
curacy. 

‘T'wo canals unite at Derby, and pour 
their water into the Derwent. We left 
the town on the lUth. The couatry be- 
comes more aod more irregular, The 
eminences are entirely cultivated. Ata 
pretty village, the read divides into two 
branches, one of which leads to Belper, 
the other to Wirkswerth. We took the 
latter, [t continually ascends, and the 
country becomes gradually more barren. 
In the neighbourhood of Wirksworth, 
the openings of the mines are to be seen 
on all thesurrounding hills. 
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Thelead-mines in the county of Derby seen, and only a few single houses at 
produce annually five or six thousand great distances from each other. As you 
tons. Ip many of them the lead is mixed approach Chesterfield, the scene is ren- 
with calamine, which is separated in re- dered more animated by the numerous 
verberatory furnaces, then calcined, Jevi- iron-works and forges. As night came 
gated, and washed. on, the flames, bursting from the open- 

Ina valley near Cromford, we were ings of the chimneys, afforded a singular 
shewn a great cotton mill,which waserec- spectacle. 
ted by Sir Richard Arkwrightin 1792. Chesterfield contains many iron-works. 
He was the first whointroduced the great The county of Derby produces, in all, 
cotton machinery, and led to the flourish- fifteen or sixteen thousand tons of iron 
ing state of this branch of industry. annually: the ore is washed, and then 

In the neighbourhood of Matlock we melted in the furnaces, with the addition 
saw a spring, which possesses the prop- of lime : all this is done with coke. 
erty of covering things that are dipped — Nov. 11th we arrived at Shefield.— 
in it, in the space of six minutes, with a ‘This town lies ina fine valley, surround- 
calcareous crust. The water islukewarm, ed by well-cultivated nulls, and at the 
being of the temperature of 68° Fahren- conflux of two rivers, the Sheaf aud the 
het, The proprietor of the spring, Don. All the great foundries are on the 
which is im a cavern that is clo-ed up, banks of the rivers, The town is envel- 
has built a shed or hut near it, in which oped in a thick, black smoke, proceeding 
the incrusted things are sold; they con- from the numerous forges. We visited 
sist of eggs, little baskets, skulls of ani- a coal-mine a mile and a half from the 
mals, birds’ nests, &c. The sale of them town. The iron ore lies under the coal, 
is considerable, especially ‘to the coin- and is worked in a valley, at the foot of 

pany who come to take the water at the hill which containsthecoal. Farther 
atlock, The crust which thus covers on are quarries, which furnish a kind of 
the articles put into the water, is of a stone that is sold ata high price for build- 
brown colour. The warm springsat Mat- ing, &c. On the day of our arrival, we 
lock were discovered in the 17th century. visited several of the most important ma- 
There are three bathing houses, and sutli- nufactories ; among others, the foundry 
cient accommodation for 400 persons. of Mr. Sinith, which is peculiarly worthy 
We went down into the celebrated of attention. The whoie process in it, 
\ cavern, known by the name of Cumber- from the melting and clearing of the iron 
lind Cavern. It did not appear to.us tothe preparation and tempering of the 
very interesting, except for mineralogists, steel, is performed by machinery. In one 
who visit it witha hammerin theirhands, manufactory, where silvered iron-wire of 
and make rich collections of crystallized all kinds is prepared, we saw a process for 
spar, &c. We were told that finerspeci- covering the wire with silver, which de- 
mens were to be found in Rutland Cav- serves to be noticed. Copper cylinders 
ern, op the other side of Matlock. Cop- are made, 2 feet long, and 24 inches in 
per combined with vitriol has lately beea diameter ; then a hoilow silver cylinder 
discovered in it. At Matlock, as well as of the saine diameter is made; this is 
Derby, there are magazines of spar vases, white-seethed witd acids, and the copper 
In that of Messrs. Brown and Mawe, covered with it; they are united in the 
which containsan uncommonly beautiful fire, polished, and then drawn inio wire 
collection of these articles, we saw speci- of the thickness desired. 
mens of the newly-discovered red spar, The 12th was Sunday, and we visited 
We wereinformed that Mr. Mawe isone the Lancasterian school, erected 4 years 
of the first mineralogists in Knglaud: he ago by subscription, Itisacharity school, 
has wrilten a work on the miuerals of and the children are divided into 2 rooms, 
Derbyshire. one for buys, and the other for girls 
The Chesterfield road, which we took, Each room contains 500 scholars. These 
leads through a barren tract ; instead of schools are most beneficiai institutions, 
the pleasant green hedges, which made which supply a great desideratum tu the 
the country so agreeable, we met bere education of the lower classes, which bus 
with stone walls. No trees are to be bitherto been too-much neglected. 
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TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror JULY. 


From the London Time's Telescope, July 1818. 


ULY. This word is derived from 

the Litin Julius, the surname of C. 
Cesar, the dictator, who was born in it. 
Mark Antony first gave to this month 
the name of July, which was before called 
Quintilis, as being the fifth month in the 
year, in the old Homan calendar estab- 
lished by Romulus. July was, by the 
Saxons, ‘called heu-monut, or hey-monat, 
that is to say, hay-month, because 
therein they usually mowed, and made 
their hay-harvest.’ 

“ July, to whom the Dog-Star in her train, 

Saint James gives oysters, and Saint Swithin rain.” 
VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY, JULY 2. 

This festival was first instituted by 


usual with other bishops ; and his request 
was complied with: but the monks on 
his being canonized, considering it dis- 
graceful forthe saint to lie in a public 
cemetery, resolved to remove his body 
into the choir, which was to have been 
done, with solemn procession, on the 
15th of July. [t rained, however, so vi- 
olently, for forty days succeeding, that 
the design was abandoned as heretical 
and blasphemous, and they honoured his 
memory by erecting a chapel over bis 
grave, at which many miraculous cures 
of all kinds are said to have been 
wrought. To the above circumstance 
may be traced the origin of the old say- 
ing, “that if it rains on St. Swithin’s, 


Pope Urban VI, in commemoration of it will rain forty days following !” a say- 


that remarkable journey which the M other 


ing that has been very often verified du- 


of our Lord took into the mountains of ring the last eight or nine years. 


Judaa, in order to visit the mother of St. 
Jobn the Baptist. 


QUEEN MARY BEGAN TO REIGN, JULY 6, 
1553. 

The loss of Culuis, the only place then 
remaining to England in France, is said 
to have broken Mary’s heart, who died 
in 1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 
6th of her reign. In this short period 
WERE BURNT, 1 archbishop, 4 bishops, 
21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and lubour- 
ers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 2 
boys, and 2 infants. Several also died 
in prison, and many cruelly treated. 
This queen is not inappropriately termed 
the ‘ bloody Mary.’ 


SAINT SWITHIN, JULY 15. 

Swithin, io the Saxon Swithum, re- 
ceived his clerical tonsure, and put on the 
monastic habit in the old monastery at 
Winchester ; he was of noble parentace, 
and passed his youth in the study of phi- 
losophy and the scriptures. Swithin was 
promoted to holy orders by Helmstan, 
bishop of Winchester, at whose death 
King Ethelwolf granted him the see. In 
this he continued eleven years, und diced 
in 868, Swithin desired that he micht 
be buried in the open churchyard, and 
not in the chance] of the minster, a3 was 


PETRARCH DIED, JULY 18, 1374. 


Petrarch thus describes his retirement 
at Vaucluse: Here (says he) J make war 
upon my senses, and treat them as my 
enemies. My eyes, which have drawn 
me into a thousand difficulties, see no 
longer either gold or precious stones, or 
ivory or purple; they behold nothing, 
save the firmament, the water and the 
rocks. The only female who comes with- 
in their sight, ts a swarthy old woman, 
dry and parched as the Lybian deserts. 
My ears are no longer courted by those 
harmonies of instruments or voices which 
have often transported my soul ; they 
hear nothing but the lowing of cattle, the 
bleating of sheep, the warbling of birds, 
and the murmurs of the stream. 

I keep silence from morn to night. 
There is no one to converse with ; for 
people constantly employed, either in 
spreading their nets, or taking care of 
their vines and orchards, have no knowl- 
edge of the intercourses of the world, or 
the conversations of society. I often 
content mysclf with the brown bread of 
my old fisherman, and even eat it with 
pleasure ; and when [ am served with 
white, Talmost always return it. 

This oid fisherman, who js ag hard as 
iron, earnestly remonstrates against my 
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manner of life ; says it is too hardy, and 
assures me TI cannot long hold out. I[ 
am,on the contrary, convinced, that it is 
more easy to accustom one’s self to a 
pe diet, than to the luxuries of a feast. 

igs, raisins, nuts, and almonds, these 
are my delicacies. J am fond of the fish 
with which this river abounds : it is an 
entertainment to see them caught, and I 
sometimes employ myself in spreading 
the nets. As to my dres, bere is an en- 
tire change ; you would take me for a 
labourer or a shepherd. 

My mansion resembles that of Cato 
or Fabricius: my whole housebold con- 
sists of a dog and my old fisherman. His 
cottage is contiguous to mine. When I 
want him, I call; when I no longer 
stand in need of him, he returns to his 
cottage. I have made myself two gar- 
dens, which please me marvellously ; I 
do not think they are to be equalled in 
all the world. And must I confess to 
you a more than female weakness with 
which [ am haunted? I am positively 
angry that there is any thing so beautiful 
out of Italy. ‘They are my Transalpine 
Parnassus. 

SAINT MARGARET, JULY 21. 

She was born at Antioch, and was the 
daughter of a Pagan priest. She.was 
first tortured, and then beheaded, 1n the 
year 278. : 


ROBERT BURNS DIED, JULY 2), 1796. 


To Mary in HEAVEN. 
Thou lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher’st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O Mary! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 


That sacred hour can I forget, 

Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Whete by the winding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity will not efface 

Those records dear of transports past ; 
Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah litde thought we ‘twas our last ! 


Ayr gurgling kissed his pebbled shore, 
O'erhung with wild woods, thickening, green 5 

The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 
‘Twined amorous round the raptureus scene. 


The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
The birds sang love on every tpray, 
Till too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 
2M ATHENEOUsM. Vol. §. 
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Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


My Mary, dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ?° 


DOG-DAYS BEGIN, JULY 25. 


These are a certain number of days - 
before and after the heliacal rising of 
Canicula, or the dog-star, in the morn- 
ing. The antients imagined that this 
star so rising occasioned the sultry wea- 
ther usually felt in the latter part of the 
summer, or dog-days ; with all the dis- 
tempers of that sickly season. See Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, lib. v, 10, and Virgil’s :Eine- 
id, lib. 1. They did not consider that 
the heliacal rising of this star varies 
much in the course of a few years, and 
indeed in the same year in different lati- 
tudes; as is now well known. The 
dog-days in our modern almanacks occu- 
py the time from July 25 to September 
4; the name being applied now, as it 
was formerly, to the hottest time of the 
year, 

SAINT JAMES, JULY 25. 


James was surnamed the Great, either 
on account of his age, being esteemed 
older than the other James, or for some 
peculiar honour conferred upon him by 
our Lerd. He was a Galilean, and 
partner with Peter in fishing, from which 
our Lord called him to be one of bis 
disciples, Mark i, 19,20. He cheerfully 
complied with the call, leaving all to fol- 
low him. Soon after this, he was made 
an apostle ; and, with Peter and John 
his brother, .was taken to see the miracu- 
lous raising of Jairus’ daughter,—Chriat’s 
glorious transfiguration,—and was also 
with our Saviour in the garden a witness 
of those bitter sufferings which he there 
endured for us. Of his ardent zeal, no 


- other proof is necessary, than his becom- 


ing the victim of Herod Agrippa. The 
Spaniards ezteem James their tutelary 
saint. 

. This day is commemorated by the 
Jews, on account of Moses breaking the 
Tables of Stone ; a breach made in Je- 
rusalem during the second Temple, &c. 


* This sublime and tender elegy will be found in 
Cromcek’s Reliques of Burns. 
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Madame Brun’s Biographical Portrait of Madame de Stael. 
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oe 
From the Laterary Gazette, March, 1818, 
PORTRAIT OF ANNA GERMAINE DE STAEL NECKER. 
BY MADAME FREDERICA BRUN.* 


Haviug delivered our own opinion of this celebrated 
female, and, more recen Y, reviewed her “ Life of 
M. Necker,” we do not yet conecive that our read- 
ers will be leased with the following curieus 
production, w ich has an animation and rmanic 
pudhew about it likely to attract attention, and 

use. 


Natura la fece ¢ pei ruppe la ; 
ARIOSTO. 


Wille my hand is preparing to 
add this great image to the sad 
gallery of my melancholy recollections, 
tears overflow my eye, and doubts fill my 
mind! Tam forced to say to myself re- 
peatedly, “Sheis gone!” The most 
brilliant representative t of life in all its 
forms, has left it—the brightest star in 
the firmament of my sex is set! She 
who acknowledged only one season in 
life, the summer-like spring, has prolon- 
ged it by all the charms ot her character, 
to the greatest possible duration, and 
has sunk into slumber without beholding 
the dreaded winter ! 

To me remains thy image, and the 
echo of thy existence! The first, ah too 
easily vanishing into shade, I will en- 
deavor to hold fast, to sketch it with 
bold and free characters—free and bold 
as thyself! The latter thrills through all 
the pulses of mv sensation, immortal like 
thee, in the sanctuary of my bosom ; 
no time will be able to still it, till 
it sounds again in harmony with thee, 
in the great day when we shall meet to 
part no more. 

I will not disguise thy mortal weak- 
nesses and impertections—who was ey- 
er free from them? But it is the preroga- 
tive of great minds, that we can freely 
mention what made them resemble oth- 
ers, without placing them ona level with 
taose insignificant beings, whom we 
must fear to deprive of every thing, if we 
allow that they have weaknesses, 

She was of a middling female stature, 
rather corpulent, and atrong limbed, but 


* Sister to the Rev. Dr. Munter, Bishop of Copen- 
hagen, and author of several bighiy esteemed works 
in German. 

+ This, and other substantives in the original, bein 
of the fermmine gender, lose much of their force 
cffect in the transiadion. 


without being heavy. She could hardly 
be called well made, as the right should- 
er was rather larger than the left, ¢ the 
neck short, and the nape rather high. 
Her head had by no means the oval out- 
line, whichis the firstrequisite of a beau- 
tiful form; it was quite round, and [ 
have seldom seen a head flatter bebind ; 
the forehead too, which was low, almost 
pressed in over the root of the nose, did 
not announce the lofty soul that dwelt 
therein ; but above the eyes (those glori- 
ous eyes, the most splendid assertors of 
its presence !) the. organs of the penetra- 
tive fuculty were powerfully marked.— 
The nose was one of those which be- 
come idealized in half profile, one knows 
not how, though in front they appear too 
short. ‘The mouth large, the upper lip 
elevated ; the teeth, which were white 
and large, were always visible. The 
chin short, round, but not falling back, 
The hair black, short, distributed on the 
head in strong natural curls ; the face of 
avery brown complexion, and the skin 
of it remarkably rouch.§ 
The breast and neck were well formed, 
and of dazzling whiteness ; the arms full, 
ut well made, and delicately fair : the 
hands not smull, but, down to the nats 
and finger ends, well formed, and every 
motion of them full of expression. Her 
feet were not small but well proportion- 
ed ; she walked well, and trod with dig- 
nity. = 
But her eye ! hereye ! though nothing 
of what the Itaiians calls incassature 
near or above it, was beautiful—though 
in a word, it did notinhabit a beautiful 
house, yet it was (as in the whole body, 
the lovely inhabitant of the soul) in and 
of itself so great, so darkly beautiful, so 
deep, so radiant with every intellectual 
light, so beaming with sensibility and 


¢ Perhaps from having written too much when 
young, for means were taken to remedy the defect 
when she was only tn yearsofuge. in fronat,onc did 
not at al] perceive it. 

i erombly from the use of rouge ; for I know that 
inher early youth she had a fine clear complexion, I 
first ¢aw her in 2601, and last in 1800. 


vol. 3] 
goodness! so inexpressibly engaging 


was its sincere and cordial expression, 
that its look immediately attracted again, 
and encouraged those who had shrunk, 
dazzled by its splendor. About the 
mouth too, the traces of ingenuous good 
nature were evidently predominant, 
though the most delicate wit played a- 
Pound it. 


Es hatt’ ihr witz auch lippen ohne rosen 
Beliebt gemacht; ein witz, dem’s nie an kraft ge- 


brach, 
Za stechen oder liebzukosen. Wieland. 


Her wit would have made even lips without roses 
lovely ; a wit which never wanted power to stung or to 
caret, 
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a stranger to cold coquetry. She requi- 
ted to be loved by those whom she lov- 
ed; and this happened, if she suffered 
the resistless attractions of her nature to 
operate, always first with minds suscep- 
tible of loftivr feelings; aud the senti- 
meats of love, admiration, and friendship 
for her, blended so together, that it was 
often difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. Who that had a living heart 
in his bosom, could remain cold for her? 
But though easily kindled, she always 
loved anew, and with equal violence! 
her heart was fuithful, and, when pas- 


Wher these lips opened, when in the sion was no more, a warmly active and 
silver tones of an organ, such as 1 have tender friendship remained, as a faithful 
never known but hers, || at once power- household deity upon its extinguished 
ful and pleasing, all the beams of her ge- altar. 
nius flowed in harmony—when a man- She was worthy of every kind of con- 
ner of speaking, quite her own, for its en+ fidence; this is saying much; and in her 
ergy and grace, combined with a copi- diversified relations, applicable only to so 
ousness and novelty of ideas (still more great a heart as hers. But was not this no- 
peculiar to her) poured at once clear and ble heart the seat of every generous feel- 
strong, like a silver stream,—when, Inghonorable to man? She was una- 
while she enchanted all, she, however, ble to hate, except upon principle, as she 
always particularly effected (and often for example, hated Buonaparte; aud no- 
wished to effect) some favorite object ; body more readily pardoned personal of- 
ab ! who did not then forget how far she fences. Though her wit was sharp and 
was from beiog beautiful, or in whose penetrating, it was without bitterness, 
eyes did she not then appear so ? and was directed in preference against 

Her gait and her whole carriage had thoughtless falseliood, and its concom- 
in them something bold and triumphant, tant hardness of heart, which is often con- 
with which one was struck one knew cealed under the most pleasing forms, 
not how, and which, without further re- and is the favorite vice of the great world. 
flection, one considered as belonging.to | The weaknesses of others she bore 
her, and liked to see. smiling, and with all the indulgence 

Ihave never known a mcre open- Of conscious superiority, but without ma- 
hearted being ; she wassoeven to etour- king it felt, which was what gave such a 
dere, for herself and others. But though tone of good humour to the circle in 
he: strength of mind was too great, her whichshelived. Sound in mind and bc- 
will too firm, for her not to be able to be dy, she had neither peculiarites nor hab- 
silent and reserved out of prudence, yet its, and every thing in and around her 
the frankness of her nature always ap- moved with freedom and ease in its natu= 
peared, and she had the most difficulty in ral course. But false pretensions could 
concealing her own weaknesses ; for she not indeed pass current, where every thing 
Was utterly unable to dissemble. beamee with light. 

Every thought kindled into flame, eve- . I have more than once seen her for- 
ry sentiment flashed like lightning ; and give injuries, while the wounds inflicted 
so the most powerful ofall, love! It was by them were still bleeding; but to do 
ever again new, profound, painful, thril- good to her enemies was quite natural 
ling through the innermost sources of toher, and cost her magnanimity noth- 


life ; and her generous nature was always ing. 
~———-———— _ She was desirous both of honor and 


Rl a ees 


{ A great deal has been said on this subject: her : ; ither 
Laboane eaten and oan were cleans and she of praise, and denied nei > but she 
spoke iike a person whois ued to see “ peopie unwile will 1 
ling to .one a word of what is spoken,” Bu the never willingly acknowledged the ment of oth- 

th. picreing toue of vioient or c.oquent women, eFs, and with aweetly eloquent lips, and 


bot » pure si. ver sound, and modulations of the veice 
in speaking that were peculiar to hervell, “© from the bottom of her soul, bestowed 
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the praise which she was so delighted to 
receive.* But above all, her heart, her 
mind, her soul, thirsted for love! and 
though this feeling, veiled in earthly im- 
perfection, and predominant in ber, was 
the cause of all her sufferings, andin the 
end the occasion of her premature death, 
+ yet its ardent source was in her pure, 
and purifying for every one whom her 
all-powerful feeling drew into its enchan- 
ted circle! All were exalted, and be- 
came better, as long as she ruled in them ; 
but never did the failings and weaknes- 
ses of a beloved object re-act upon her ; 
and while she raised to her own level, 
she never degraded herself. For this 
reason, after more intimate ties were dis- 
solved, the highest esteem, and the most 
devoted friendship for her, always re- 
mained, where a warmer feeling had once 
prevailed.f 

To speak of ber intellectual _powers 
would Be! useless. She has given the 
most splendid proofs of them, both to 
her cotemporaries and posterity; and 
her posthumous writings will perhaps 
shew them in still greater lustre. So 
much 1s certain ; never did a mightier 
spirit appear in a female form! and that 
truly manly comprehensiveness, that pre- 
cision of thought which is so rare in wo- 
men, united with the most lively imagi- 
nation, the most rapid facility of percep- 
tion,and the profoundest sensibility, gave 
toher intellectual effusions the overflowing 
energy, theenchanting grace, which were 
peculiar toher, and that colloquial elo- 
eh of which she was the only exam- 
ple. 

Though I refrain from speaking of 
her character and influence as an author, 
which will not fail to be duly apprecia- 
ted, I cannot, asa German, wholly pass 
over what so particularly distinguished 
ed to te {after having charascd wie tm the character of 
Pheedra) when I went to her in the little dressing- 
room attached to the mean theatre (hastily put to- 


gether in the loft ofa house at Geneva) which her 
nius transformed into a temple. _ 


+ When she concealed her marriage with M. Roce 
of Geneva (and of course the consequences of it) not 
sparing her health, and bearing all the pain ofa secret 

assion, whem she soon after saw the beloved object of 
at threatened with an incurable disorder of the lungs, 
which has since terminated his hfe. 

¢ This is precious sentimental morality! !—Ed, 

{| A common friend told me, that when she was a 
child of ten or eleven years of age, he had seen a ball 
mterrupted, because all the dancers, attracted by the 


voice of the animated little speaker, had crouded a 
xyound her in a threefold circle, 
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her asa French woman : I mean her love 
of Germany, and her esteem for our lite- 
rature. Her work on this subject gives 
irrefragable proofs of this ; and never has 
a foreign writer appreciated it more high- 
ly, and more deeply and purely felt its 
spirit.§ . 
And from those who knew her intimate- 
ly, the reason could not be long conceal- 
ed. She sought and found in it the true 
home of her soul, whose mighty pinions 
had long beaten against the narrow 
bars of her own, and which the daring 
flight of her language had long since par- 
ly broken through ; she alone first laid 
open to the other cultivated nations of 
Europe, the extent, the copiousness, the 
depth of the German literature; and 
though this great undertaking of a for- 
eign writer could hardly be free from 
faults, yet what she has performed in her 
work upon Germany is astonishing ; and 
it is almost a miracle that she was so 
seldom mistaken. Every page bears 
evidence of the purest intention, and of a 
mind congenial with the highest minds 
of Germany, and she has rendered it im- 
possible for other nations to continue zn 
all the innocence of ignorance, to be 
strangers to the great services which 
Germany has done to advance the im- 
provement of the human mind, if they 
should still think fit not to acknowledge 
it. She loved Germany! She conside- 
red it as the heart of Europe, and pow- 
erfully contributed to its deliverance. * 
The whole art of social intercourse 
was never exercised in a higher degree . 
than by her; for as she easily and with 
certainty penetrated the character of eve- 
ry individual, she knew how to put eve- 
ry one in his proper place, and in conver- 
sation developed in many, more than they 
gave themselves credit for: she did not 
do this merely to please ; her good heart 
willingly spared every one a painful feel- 
ing, and every body left her more cheer- 
ful, and with increased self-confidence. 
Nothing narrow, little, or false, could 
thrive in her circle, andthe most perfect 
too soon for the world and for his friends; but why 
does the noble Degerando spvak no more for the glory 
of Germany ? 


* When she lost hersecond son in so melancholy a 
manner in the beginning of 1813, she wrote to me 
from London. © Ah, si! avait peri en combattant 
pour fa liberte de PAllemagne, J‘'aurois la moitie 
moins de doweurs !”* 
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freedom of mind reigned there. The 
most various Opinions were expressed and 
mantained, with passion, with warmth, 
every advantage made use of to enforce 
them, and the one did not spare the oth- 
er! But so powerful the example of her 
perfect ingenuousness, and frank good- 
nature, that the roughest minds were 
softened by intereourse with her, and all 
malice was banished from her circle ; so 
that those who after a bitter and unspa- 
ring contest, laid themselves down under 
her roof, generally saluted each other as 
friends the following morning. 

And how did she love her friends! 
How did she bear with their weaknesses, 
and not seldom their perverseness and 
arrogance? + How many a repentant 
look may fall upon her grave! How 
many a heart, which forced tears of 
blood from hers, may melt in remorse o- 
verher tomb! for alas! she has made 
Many ingrates ! 

How sacred was affliction in her eyes ! 
How did she spare the feelings of others ! 
How entirely had this great heart embra- 
ced the whole circle of human sorrows 
and sufferings! With what unparalicled 
tendemess, unattainable by inferior souls, 
did she share those afflictions particularly, 
which are caused by imagination acting 
too much in real lite, and the sharpness 


t To her might be applied what she orce wrote to 
a female friend, © Vous soignez, vos amis leurs 
auts comaue dans leurs quulstes ” 
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of whose sting she had herself felt but too 
severely. 

What a daughter she was, the world 
knows; whata mother? Ah, the teags of 
her noble-minded children willlong bear 
testimony ! 

I need scarcely add, to complete the 
portrait of such a character, that she was 
the kindest, the most generous inistress of 
a family; charitable to the poor, and a- 
dored by all who belonged to her. But 
the delicacy with which she exercised se- 
cret benevolence,—the feeling manner 
in which she divined distress, and often 
generously relieved it, before it revealed 
itself to her, belong toa complete picture 
of thislovely and good soul. 

And she has left us! Happy that she 
did not see old age, which she dreaded ; 
she has fallen in the fulness of her glory ! 
the great soul has setin beams of radi- 
ance! for death, to which the most ani- 
mated of all beings look with shudder- 
ing, she did not behold. In calm natu- 
ral sleep, (alas, after long and bitter suf- 
ferings) she sunk without pain in mor- 
tal slumber! Oh! well did she deserve 

to have the path of death made smooth 
for her, who had smoothed for so many 
the path of life! 


* No farther seek her merits to disclose 
Or draw her frailties from their dread abode: 
(There they alike in trembling hope repuse) 
The bosom of her father and her God !”” 
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From the London Magazines for May, 1818. 


E regret to see it announced, that 

the celebrated Hannah Mote is 
so ill as to be given over by her physi- 
Clans, 

In France, the trial of the murderers 
of M. Fualdes continues to fix all eyes. 
In England the grosser farce of the ap- 
peal for trial ot battle, of Ashford against 
Thornton, accused of the murder of Ma- 
ty Ashford, has been terminated by the 
discharge of Thornton. 


Mr. President West has just finished a 
fine Altar-piece, which he has gratuitous- 
ly presented to the New Church at St. 
Mary-le-bonne, The subject is the 
birth of the Saviour in Bethlehem.. 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 

A Frenchman who had a dispute 
with a Turk in Constantinople, and bad 
stabbed him, was condemned to death. 
The criminal thought on means to save 
himself; and as be knew that the Empe- 
ror was a great lover of elephants, be pro- 
posed to him to spare his life, and he 
would in retura teach one of these ani- 
mals to speak. The Emperor,who knew 
the sense of the elephant, thought 1t pes- 
sible, that by pains and art they might be 
taught to do so; he therefore accepted 
the proposal of the prisoner, and besides, 
promised a handsome reward if he fultii- 
led his promise in a certain time. ‘The 
Frenchman said, that ten years would be 
wanted to instruct such a very Jarge aui- 
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mal, ifhe was to teach it to speak the 
Turkish quite perfectly ; but he would 
be content to suffer the most cruel death 
at the expiration of that time, ifhe should 
Af- 
ter they had agreed to this, he and a 
young elephant were confined in a tow- 
er, aud supplied with abundance of pro- 
After a little time, he was visi- 
ted by some of his countrymen, who 
testified their astonishment at his mad 
promise. “ You bring destruction on 
yourself by it,” said one of then,— 
“Don't fear, gentlemen,” said the Pris- 
oner ; “ten years ig a great period of hu- 
man life; I assure you, that before these 


not fulfil what he had undertaken. 


Visions. 


are expired, one of ur, either the Em 
ror, the elephant, or J, shall be dead.” 


A Yorkshirernan taking the advice of 
his counsel on a law-suit on which his 
fortune depended, the advocate told him 
he would be cast, and shewed hima case 
in point against him in East's Reports.— 


“‘ Never mind,” said the suitor, “ the 
judges may not remember it; and while 
he was discussing the matter, the counsel 
was called out on some business ; when, 
seizing hisopportunity, our bite cut the 
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disagreeable pages clean out of the book, 
and stuffed them into his fob. His cause 
came on, and he obtained a verdict ; on 
which his lawyer congratulated bin.— 
“O, Sir,” he replied, “I could not lose, 
for [ have taken special care to keep the 
law against me snug io my pouch!” 


The Roman Gazette relates, on the 
authority of letters from Greece, that a 
countryman, in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth, lately struck with his plough 
share against a metal vessel, which con- 
tained several ancient coins, and a ring, 
with an agate of the size of half a salds. 
On this agate the naked eye could disco- 
ver nothtng but some very small strokes. 
A learned traveller purchased the ring, 
and by the aid of a microscope discover- 
ed a most admirable work of art, On 
the upper side of the stone, he found a 
group of gods, distinguishable by their 
attributes ; and on the lower side, Achil- 
les dragcing the dead body of Hector 
behind his chariot. This discovery al- 
fords a fresh proof of the great superior- 
ty of the ancients to the moderns 10 
works of this kind. 


ae 
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From the Literary Gazette, April 1818, 
LOUISE. 


Consumption, fell, insidious foe, 
Smiing, thou strik’st the futeful blow, | 
That lays the unconscious vietim low. 
Anonymous, 
HE drooped and died-—fading like some 
spring fl ‘wer, 
Cuill’d by rade breath of lingering winter wind, 
Or as the snow-wreath melted in the sun--- 
Fair as that spring-flower--spotless as that 
snow wreath. : 
Yet ifthou mast die---’twas a gentle dving, 
Nostruggling pang,nodark convalsion,marked 
he passage to eternity---Thy death 
Became thee as thy blameless life---’- Twas but 
A sd long, long, wakeless, dreamless 
sleep. 
The form jay there in silent graciousness, 
Where was the spirit, how had it departed ? 
Not even a sigh bad breathed its last farewell. 


Oh sweet Louise ! when late I parted from 

thee 

Who might have guessed that parting was for 
ever? 

That in this world we were to meet no more? 

I sce thee new—-thine image is before me, 

As then it was, in all its simple graces, 

(Fair childhood’s blossom opening into youth) 

The head of beauty---the rich secetk | hair, 

The large blue timid eye whose uprais'd glance 


Shone wildly bright~-the slightly pencill’ 
. brow 


The lip of crimson, and the soft pure cheek, 

Whose Parian palencss each intelligent 
thought 

Glowed thro’ in clouds of rose, lovely as those 

Which float at evening hour o’er summers 
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Lovely ay those---and, like them,soon to perish. 


Yet, young Louise---and I could envy thee, 

Thou art at rest-—vo storm of fate can wake 
thee, 

And thy short life was a pleasant dream, 

Sinlessand sorrowless. . 

The little bark sailed on in morning sun-light, 

And reach’d its destined haven, or ere that ray 

Might burn too fierccly, or be dimmed by 
tears, 

Or set in thunder-clouds---for who may say, 

The human suffering thou hast died to shun? 

Yet weep we for thee---and ’tis nataral--- 

Philosophy says selfish---but ‘tis nataral. 

We know but this world-—it has many pains, 

Yet some few pleasures—-over its years uf sad- 


ness wee Gone be 
Are scattered hours of joy—-glittering, like 
stars, 
More brilliant from surrounding shade—such 
hours 
We would have those we love partake witb ws. 
All lowly slumbering in a foreign grave, ' 
Louise, such hours shal) glow for thee no more 
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Yet never shall they beam apon thy house, 

Bat thoxe who dwelt therein will think of thee. 

Asd she---oh more than all—thine earliest 
friend 

Thy pensive 'Sister—-she will sigh for one 

Who shared her little cares, doubled her hap- 


piness, ; ; 
And was her shadow in companionship. 
In vain-—in vain-—she may not come again ! 
Thine ear bas heard her fast tone, and thine 


eye 

Received her last smile, and they shall be 
with thee 

For ever---in remembrance deep embalmed. 


Frew the London Literary Gazette. 
THE MOSS ROSE. 
( From the German. ) 


HE Aagel of the flowers, one day, 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 
That Spirit-—to whose charge is given, 
To bathe young buds in dews from heaven, 
Awaking from his ab repose, 
The Angel whisper’d to the Rose : 
“Q fondest object of my care, 
Still fairest found where all are fair, 
For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt, ‘tis granted thee.” 
“Then,” said the Rose, with deepen’d glow, 
“On me another grace bestow.” 
The Spirit paused, insilent thought, 
What grace was there that flower had not ! 
*Twas but a moment--o’er the Rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in natare’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 

IsaBEL. 
——e 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF THE FELON. 
By a young Lady, the daughter of a County-Chapiain. 


T is a calm and holy dread 
i That lingers round the dying bed : 
Ko tear is shed ; the accents close 
That prayed the parting soul’s re ; 
Aud not a sigh, nor passing breath, 
May break the selemn pause of death. 


Oh! far unlike the mortal strife 

That marks the Felon’s close of life ! 

No faithful Wife and Children press 

To catch his leok of tenderness : 

But gazing crowds throng near the place 
Of Death’s dark scene, and dire di<grace, 
And point, with self-approving eye, 

To Guilt, in life’s extremity. 


Rut mark that look of calm despair ! 
Paternal hope is blighted there ; 

And the poor Mother’s grief is w'ld, 

That weeps, but dares not ows ber Child. 
The wretched Widow turns, to hide 

The tears that down her cheek would glide, 
If the preud stranger passing by 

Should mark with scorn her streaming eye. 
His Children hide the drooping head 
Within some lone and a shed ; 

And there conceal the blush of shame 
That crimsons at a Father’s name. 


Nor these alone the ills that wait 
The guilty Felou’s awful state : 
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Cut off in pride of early bloom, 

The destined victim of the tomb ; 

Robbed at one stroke of health and life ; 
Torn from his Children, Friends and Wife, 
The captive wretch must now deplore 

The peace which he can Know no more. 


At that lene hour, when mortals rest, 
With peaceful, soothing slumbers blest ; 
The Prisoner wakes to weep, and pray 
That Heaven would close his winfery day 
Ere that terrific hour mey come 

When Justice calls him to his doom. 

Pale Grief with him her vigils keeps, 
Who ever watches, ever weeps 5 

Aud transient is the deep repose 

That sheds oblivion o’er his woes. 

For him no more the morning ray i 
Shall usher-in another day ; 

And the bright sun that gilds his ceil 

on bim a last farewell. 


With firm, yet humble hope, on High 

Is fixed his peniteutial eye; 

And the shrill accents of despair 

Are hushed to breathe the dying prayer- 
The bitterness of death was past 

When he had fondJy look’d the last 

On that dear form in anguish prest, 
Half-dying to an Husband’s breast ; 
And on his ear fell sad and slow 

The mournful plaint of Infant woe. 


Death’s awful knell is heard to toll 

A Requiem to the parting soul. 

His fellow convicts ata, around, 

And catch with faltering breath the sound 
Then press in theirs the clay-cold hands 

Of Him, who lost in sorrow stands ; 

While tears fow down each ragged cheek, 
Which all the beart’s mate anguish speak. 


The Minister of Peace is come, 

To call his wretched wanderers home : 
For the last time the knee they bend 

To Him the Prisoner’s hope and friend ; 
For the last time commend the soul 
Bow’d with Religion’s mild control ; 
And raise to Heaven the fervent prayet 
That Guilt may find forgiveness there. 


With lifted eye, and solemn tread, 
They read the Service of the Dead ;* 
And call ov Christ, who died to save 
The Sinner from the darksome grave ; 
Whose voice had bade the Thiet arise, 
To dwell with him in Paradise. 


That thought hath raised the dying head, 
And o’er the soul swert comfort shed. 
Firm in this Lope, he views the spot 
Where penitence avails him net; 

And wiere, the final strucale o'er, 

His heart shall wake to woe 10 more. 
For the last tiwe tne victun prays 
Forgiveness on his evil ways: 

His dying words the silence break, 
Confess on of his guilt to make. 

Flos eye surveys the earthly scene :-— 
Till, rais’d by Faith, with look serene, 
Hope trembles on his parting breath, 
And smooths the rugged path to Death. 


er 


* Alluding to the introductory sentences in the Bu- 
rial Service, ‘I am the resurrection and the hfe,’ &c. 
read by the Chaplain m the procession to the place 
of execution 
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Though o'er his tomb no stone may tell 
His guilty tale, or how he fell ; 
Yet the poor Rastic, passing by, 
Views his lone grave with tearful eye; 
And bids his children leave their play 
To hear and learn that righteous way 
Which leads the wanderer back to heaven, 
To realms of peace, and sins forgiven. 
April 1818. J. D. 


ee 
From the Literary Gazette, April 1818. 
SONNET. 
| Ohana by the enticing looks of bliss 
below, 
Deceived with the hopes of hapniness, 
With rapid steps in quest of joys we go; 
Yet these as we advance appear the less; 
eceding, they elude---eluding, they distress, 
sat they tempt, still on with hopes we're 


9 
Hopes that evanish, onward as we press, 

And hasten till their fleeting forins are fled ! 
Or, when we enjoy the smiles of present bliss, 
And circled are with comforts we count dear, 
Phink we affl :ction’s galling woundsare near} 
Or hope we future times shall pass like this? 

Thus we dream on---till meeting some bright 


eye, 
Which serves to enslave us here—theugh 
Heavenly hopes are nigh ! 


ER 
From the Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1318, 
ADDRESS 


To the Members of the Banffshire Club, on 
their first meeting, March 4, 1818. 


RAE Dev’ron’s banks, and Spey’s hoarse 
roaring tide, 

Frae fertile Boyne, an’ Isla’s haunted side, 
Frae Birk-clad A’en, an’ Livat’s lovely glen, 
An’ mony astream,that nameless shall remain; 
Here are we met: frae these scenes far awa’ | 
Welcome, my Frien’san’ Brothers ane an’ a’! 
Here are we met, in frien’ly craks to join, 
Live o'er again ‘the days o’ auld lang syne ;° 
Recal to mind each boyish prank an’ ploy, 
An’ consecrate the hour to social joy. 
Each by aide here meets his youth’s com- 


eer 
His chosen frien’! his bosom cronie dear ! 
The same wha wi’ him, in the days o’ yore, 
Tarn’d o’er the page of ancient classic lore ; 
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Or lap the burn, or wi’ him shook a fa’, 
Or ran a race, or kick'd the bounding ba’, 
Or danced wi’ lightsome heart, or pat the 


stane, 
An’ kise’d the lasses o’er an’ o’er again. 


Since th far scatter’d o'er this world 60 
wide 
A Scotsman’s enterprise our only guide, 
Ia search of Honour’s wreath or Fortune's 


smile, 
We've shar’'d the Merchant’s care, the Sol- 

dier’s toil--- ; 
An’ brav’d each danger of the stormy main, 
Inspir’d by Glory’s call, or lur'd by gain: 
Yet mid our days o’ woe, our hoors of mirth, 
Could ne'er forget the Spor that gave us birth, 
But oft have paus’d amid our worldly strife, 
An’ sigh’d ! to find the bliss of real life 
(E’en while we bask’d in Pleasare’s sunny 


eams) 
Fall so far short of Youth’s romantic dreams} | 
Then tara’d to scenes ‘ endear’d by joys gone 


b 
By all the treasas'd sweets of Memory. 


To nurse those friendships form’d in life's 
glad morn, 

Ere Care had planted in our breasts a thorn; 

Ere Sorrow wrung the heart, or dimm'd the 


eye, 
While Love was true, and Hope's young pulse 
eat high : 
To nurse those friendships, fan the sacred 
flame 
Of warm attachment to our native hame, 
Awaken feelings that have slept for P hare 
Forgot mid worldly hopes and worldly fears; 
In short, to exercise each social power, 
And snatch from life’s dull roand one happy 
hour..... , 
For this we meet; and who around this board 
But fecls, e’en now, as if by ic word, — 
His heart-strings vibrate, as they did erewhile 
When first he parted from his native soil; 
Fecls through his veins life’s current warmer 


ow, . 
And hie whole soul with kindling raptare 


glow ? 
Fill bigh the glass, and raise the merry sang, 
Till age forgets that he has tiv’d sae lang ! 
Fill high the glass, till sparkle every eye, 
Mantle on every cheek the smile of joy, ; 
Aa’ loud! loud swell the note of gladd'niug 
revelry. : 


‘ 


ME Bisset, of the Historical Gallery, has re nearly realy for publication, in one vol- 


announced for publication a novel, 
work entitled, a poetical Gazctteer of the 
rincipal Cities, Boroughs and Scaports of the 
nited Kingdom 
Miss Sandham, Autbor of “ The Twin Sis- 
ters,” hasin the press a new work entitled 
The Schoo) Fellows, 
_ Mr. D’Israeli has ready for publication a 
_ vyolame on the Literary Character, illustrated 
by the History of men of Genius, drawn from 
_their own Feclings and Confessions. 
The author of Headlong Hall has in the 
press, a new novel, called "Nigtiaare Abbey. 
Mrs. Darke, of Calne, has in the press a vo- 
* Juine of sonnets and other poems. 
The Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy-Land, 
MountLebanon, andCyprus, by Captain Light, 


ume, quarto, with plates, including a view of 
Jerusalem. | ; 

Mr. Park of Hampstead, will soan publish, 
Morning Thoughts and Midnight Musings, in 
prose and verse. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has prepared a 
third and supplemental volume to the Rev. 
Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy. 
It'is intended to complete the labours and 
supply the omissions of that traveller, and to 
desc-ibe such parts of Italy as he had not 
visited and others have rarely explored. The 
author has enlarged its contents by a Tour 
round the whole island of Sicily, an Account 
of Malta, &c. ; 

The Rev. Francis Hodgson has ia the pres 
The Friends, a poem in four books. 
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A WALK THROUGH SWITZERLAND IN 1816. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. - 


This is not the produetion of an every-day travelter, 
or of one of those flitting spirits that rove from ob- 
Jeet to object as they pass through a country, with- 
at taking the pains to make any observations and 
Inquiries apen what they behold. The writer of 
these letters evinces a mind fully harmonized to the 
various beau ties of nature, and capable of express- 
tg the sensations whieh they impart, in language 
happily suited to the seenery he describes, and the 

impressions they have made. Without any preten- 
tions to the character of a man of science, and con- 
fesedty unacquainted with the fashionable study of 
Geology, of which indeed he gives a proef by con- 
founding the theorist, Burnet, with the celebrated 
prelate and historian of that name, he has exhibited 
“most correct picture of the structure of the Alpine 
heights of Switzerland. Many of the sketches in 
this romantic country are highly animated, but for 
these we must refer the reader to the book imelf, 
wad shall here imtroduce a most touching nar- 
Fative. 


“ ( TASPAR STOERT, and two of 

his friends, were one day chasing 
ehamois on Mount Limmeren. While 
they were traversing the snows with that 
confidence which the idea of perfect sufe- 
ty inspires, Stoeri sunk into a deep abyss 
of dissolving ice. His friends were hor- 
tor-struck 5; they conceived that instant 
death awaited him, or that he would sur- 
vive oniy te contemplate its slow, but 
Inevitable approach, pierced as he was 
by cold—bruised—bieeding—motion- 

Despairing of success, they yet re- 
Bected on the means hy which they 
might effect his deliverance. They could 
not leave him to perish ;_ their strugeles 
to save him would, for a few moments, 
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assuage their agony. They fled to the 
nearest cottage, which was three miles 
distant to procure ropes ; none were to 
be found: a wretched counterpane was 
the only thing which could prove useful 
to them ; they cut it into strips, and 
hurried from the cottage. 

“ Poor GasBar was almost perishing, 
when they returned to the brink of the 
chasm ; he lay wedged in the bottom of 
this rugged, deep, and narrow cleft ; 
nearly one half of his body was plunged 
in ice-water, and such was the depth of 
it that he could not see its bed; with 
his arms extended on the broken and 
melting ice, he awaited approaching 
death. You may picture his situation ; 
but the horrors of his mind must have 
been forever confined to his owo heart. 

“* He was almost yielding to the ex- 
cess ot his sufferings, and was commend- 
ing his soul to the Divinity, when the 
voices of his companions tell upon his 
ears ; and, as they spoke, they lowered 
the bandages which they had fastened 
together. Although dying a few mo- 
ments before, the hopes—the near pros- 
pect of deliverance gave him energy and 
courage, und he was enabled to fasten 
the bandage round his body. His friends 
drew him gently trom the chasm—bhe 
was approaching the verge of the preci= 
pice—he had almost embraced his deliv- 
erers, when the bandage breke, and be 


again sunk ! 
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“< If deliverance was almost hopeless siderable mountain-river fall perpendic- 
before, what was now poor Stoeri’s sit- ularly ; if, above the apparent summit 
uation ? one half of the bandage had of this, you could look beyond it, and 
fallen with him—his blood was freezing see the first fall of the stream, rolling its 
—the second shock bad almost rendered vast sheet over a bank partially fringed 
him insensible—and, to consummate the with underwood, or small trees, which 
terrors of his situation, and for the ex- overhang the torrent ; and if, to view all 
tiuction of the last faint spark of hope, this, you could recline on the verdant 
one of his arms was broken by the fall. acclivity of which I have spoken, you 
What less than a miracle could save would place yourself where I was: 
him ? With sinking hearts, his friends and can you form a conception of the 
renewed their endeavours to preserve deafening reverberation occasioned by 
him; the bandage in their hands was the fall of this vast torrent into a spot % 
again cut, and lowered into the chasm. circumscribed and deep ?— Yes, perhaps 
Can you conceive the pain and distress you can imagine all that I attempt to 
with which poor Gaspar made one last describe : but, to be agitated, to be aw- 
and desperate exertion to save himself, ed, to be delighted, as I was, you must 
when [ inform you that with one arm hear the torrent roar, and behold, wits 
he supported bimself from sinking, and your own eyes, the wonders of this scene. 
that with the other, broken as it was, he I felt as if I had entered the most hallow- 
twisted the bandage round his body, and ed sanctuary of nature : I involuntarily 
fastened it! He was thus drawn to the sunk almost upon my face: I lay pros- 
summit of the precipice a second time, trate—in ap attitude of worship: fear— 
and life was ebbing fast from him as he wonder—delight overcame me ; wy 
fainted in the arms of his companions.— emotions would have approached a fear- 
Gaspar’s friends conveyed him to his ful intensity, had I visited this spot 
cottage ; but it was very long before his alone. You have read of the dangerous 
health and cheerfulness gyere restored to tendency of religious beatitude: may 
him.” not lonely visits to the most sequestered, 
awful, and sublime scenes of nature 
lead to transports or musings which 

‘“‘ The next object which arrested our verge on delirium 2?” 
attention, in a forcible manner, was the 
Cascade of Tourtmagne. I believe that AWFUL SCENERY OF THE ALPS, AND THR 
it is rarely visited ; but, from the singu- DENSE cree eee en, 
larity of its situation, and the magnitude “ Among the awful scenery of the 
of its volume, it is truly deserving of the Alps, the ¢raveller is never free fr 
inconvenience, pot unaccompanied by peril, but during the depth of winter? 
danger, which must be experienced in then only do the ravages of snow, ic4 
viewing it.to advantage. We approach- and hurricane, pause ; but this stilees 
ed it by the left bank of the river: the is the dreadful silence of death ; nothing 
opposite side is easily access:ble ; but moves or lives; every object is wrap- 
the view which is obtained from it is too ped in the poisonous atmosphere of !n- 
partial to gratify the ardent curiosity and’ tense frost. : 
exhaustless Jove of that mind which. “In spring, the mild and _ gentle 
adores the charms and sublimities of aa- bre@zes awaken nature from her trance ; 
ture. Words cannot present this extra- but, like the breaking of day upon the 
ordinary and impressive scene. If you collected forces of two mighty empires, 
could picture to your imagination a nat- she is roused to the terrific energies © 
ural arena in a mountain-side, perhaps tumult and desolation: the enormoos 
ninety feet in circumference, and nearly mass of snow, which lie on the sides of 
one. hundred feet deep, with a rising the rocks, are penetrated by the dissolr- 
ground on one side, covered with bright ing atmosphere, and are precipitated, 
verdure, rising from the bottom of this with destructive violence, into the vale 
arena, and overhanging a craggy abyss, lies ; tearing away, and dragging with 
‘nto which the collected waters of acon- them, fragments of rock, earth. aud tres 


THE CASCADE OF TOURTMAGNE. 


& 
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Although the imperceptible decay of moves through these vallies of death as 
atmosphere is the herald of danger, yet soon 3% the faintest dawn appears to di- © 
are the masses, in general, motionless, rect his steps: he is speechless : he 
until some concussion of the air dissolves walks quickly, but not with heedless ra- 
the magical and indefinable power which pidity : he thinks that he is violating the 
restrains them. The foot-step of a trav- sanctuary of nature, and fears to provoke 
eller... shout....the tinkling of a bell... her terrific vengeance. Among these 
the flying of a bird....the leap of a cham- cheerless scenes, the charch bell 1s sus- 
ois....an echo....an articulation...will break pended but a few inches from the ground, 
the charm. He who is destined to trav- and in some districts it is never heard.” 
el among the Alps at this fatal season, 


From the European Magazine, March 1818. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LaMPIDOSA. | 


THE NATURAL 80N. ed research into Saxon antiquities, S 
it was unknown to the Saxons, and s 
y 


‘TT appears from the Regiam Majeste- poses it was introduced into England 
tem, that Trial by Jury was used in Henry II. (Ibid.)” -------7-7 
Scotland as early as David I. 1124. Such were the contents of a torn pa- 
Fram Olaus Wormius (Moou. Denm. per which the wind wafted to the feet 
cap. 10. Pp. 72.) that the trial by twelve of Sheriff. Elliot, as he took his mora- 
men was introduced into Denmark by ing walk. He said, as English lawyers 
Regnerus, who began to reign in 820, are wont to say on a more important 
from whom it was borrowed by Ethel- occasion—*“ I epy 4 Brother ;” and 
red. °*Tis not improbable that our jury opened the next fold with great care 
decided originally without a judge all and curiosity. 
controversies within a certain district. “It is remarkable, that the English 
We ere in the dark concerning their have always preserved an even number in 
ings tiff the time of Edward II. their juries ; thinking, perhaps, that 
WwW hen the Year Book began. Unan- among every twelve men there will be a 
imity was required, Ist, out of mercy to majority of wise ones, OF that the wise 
the prisoner ; 2dly,, from the danger of minority may always govern the, ma- 
attaints against jurymen ; 3dly, to pre- jority of fools ; but, saith my learned 
vent any individual from being obnox- friend, Silas Mucklequack, .cosrmenly 
10uS to the crown or the parties. In the called Slyass, ‘ even if the whole twelve 
time of Henry LIT. this unanimity was should judge wrong, ons fuil woman 
pot sequired in the first twelve impan- would set them right, for she world uon- 
nell for, according to Bracton, if ¢radict them all.’’ ee ere SAPs 
hey Aigagront a number equal to the - "Phe Sheriff laughed, haviog. BO wo- 
dissentiants, or at least six to four, were mankind at home, and turned another 
added. From Fieta, it seems this was fold. “ Every body knows how a learn- 
the practice in the next reiga, but the ed Germaa ornithologist contrived to fos- 
judge then sppears to have had a power ter his inothesless broods of chickens 
to oblige the first twelve to agrce. lo while hes pursued his studies. Now, 
Scotland the decision is by a majority gaith the aforesaid Silas, if such broods 
even of one, and the number is fifteen. were properly distributed in the chanm- 
Aldermen, and citizens of London inthe bers of the senate; a courts of law; col- 
third Henry's reign had the privilege jeges, and coffee-houses, where a few ir 
for a trespass against the King to be relevant chirpings and crowings woul 
tried by twelve citizens, for a murder pot be strange, long sittings would prove 
by thirty, and for trespass against 8 marvellously useful, and speculating phi. 
stranger by the oath of six citizens and losophers might: be tolerably certain o 
himself. CV ide Fabian’s Chronicle.)— providing their own dinners, and some: 
Hickes, in his Thesaurus, the most learns ‘thing fer the benefit of the state.” 


] 
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Mr. Elliot looked round for the prob- 
able owner of these citations, but saw no 
ane except an old hen-wife at the door 
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introduction, and presently a steanger 
stood before him, whose dress, though 
gentlemanly, was soiled, as it seemed, by 


of her cot-house. “Truly,” said he to along journey on foot, and unsuited to 


himself, “this rogue’s wit runs through 


the singular delicacy of his form and 


his law like quicksilver through a tube of aspect. “« Your name is Milton 2” said 


tough leather—W hat will come next ?” 
But he found only a few lover-like 
verses addressed to an “ Elfin Arrow,” 
commonly called a Scotch pebble. 

Neil Elliot, Sheriff-depute of a Scotch 


the Sheriff, smiling at bis visitor's resem- 
blance to that soft and blooming beauty 
whicb the great bard is said to have pos- 
sessed when a female troubadour left ber 
tablets by his side to express its effect. 


district, had once claimed only the hum- The youth's eye had indeed that tender 


ble designation of writer to the signet ; 


brightness and transparency observed in 


but powerful connectioris, quick talents, early portraits of Milton in his boyhood, 
and a happy address, placed him soon shaded by the same kind of waving baur, 
among the most important commoners whose rich tint was hardly required to 


in the west country. He was asearnest- embellish by contrast the extreme fair 
fy poet On festival-days as at mapiste- ness of his cheek. The Sheriff thought 
rdf meetings and arbitraments ; and that such must be the eye which, accord- 
perhaps the fragment be had found was ing to Scotch proverb, may “split a 
More-touehing to the humorous‘than the stone,” and addressed his inquiries with 
legal polity of hischaracter. He more blandishment than swecess. Young 
it twice before he noticed a letter lying Milton’s tone was coldly reserved, sad 
on hie breakfast-table, addressed to him bis answers only amounted to repetitions 
in the same hand-writing. It contained that he had no friends or home, aad 
& concise and modest petition for em- would consider humble and gratuitous 


ployment among his junior clerks, with 
an intimation that family circumstances 


deprived the writer of any recommenda. 


tion, except that which the Sheriff’s be- 
nevolence might find in his diligence and 
integrity. Mr. Elliot held this appeal in 
his hand when his servant entered to re- 
Move the multifanous abundance of a 
Scotch breakfast ; and after some pream- 
ble, he inquired if the person who waited 
his reply had the air of a lawyer's pupil 
or clerk. 

Silas Mucklequack was on some oc- 
casions a clerk himself, and he answered 
his master’s question with professional 


employment as bounty till his abikties 
had been manifested. 

The Sheriff had seen something more 
in Mucklequack’s evasive answers than 
the mere dryness of privileged humocr ; 
and having dismissed the petitioner with 
a request to await his determinadon till 
the next morning, he began a private 
and close scratiny with his servant. 
But the servitor of the law bad been too 
long acquainted with demurs and detours 
to yield his secret easily ; and Eliot 
needed all his skill to wring from biti 
that Milton was the offending aad dis- 
earded son of a neighbouring gentleman, 


gtavity——“ An’ he’s to live like ane of whose inflexible character was well sup- 


us, sir, by what comes frae bis mouth, 
he’s right to put sae muckle into it. I 
ne'er saw sic a keen set lad.”—“ I ask- 
ed you,” said the Sheriff, hiding an ex- 
tra dimple in bis sleek face, “ whether 
his appearance and dimensions are such 
as would be decent in my office, and 
suited to his profession ?”—* He'll do 
well enow,” answered honest Muckle- 
quack—‘“ he has made an wnco’ stir 


ported by his ample fortune. He dis- 
covered also that no slight error could 
have caused the total dismission of an 
only son, loved even to dotage, aod 
generalty expected to enjoy all that the 
courtesy of Scotch laws allow a reputed 
father to bestow. The Sheriff formed Ins 
own opinion,and mounted his horse to vis- 
it Cunningham of Bleckire bimeelf. 

A large round promontory, single and 


among the old rats in the barn—Its my detached from the long link of heathy 
thinking, sir, he would dieve a whole hills behind aad opposite, and still more 
synod of elders."—Elliot stopped him distinguished by a black covering of 
by issuing his commund for the youth’s forest-trees; gave jits name to Cunning- 
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ham’s mansion. As Elliet plunged into 
the road which led him into its depths 
of shade, he mused on the fittest means 
of introducing his purpose to a father 
whose character was too upright to per- 
wit a suspicion of unjustified resentment, 
and too stern to allow easy atonement. 
His meditations were ended by Cun- 
ningham’s approach on horseback. They 
were little more than strangers to each 
other’s persons, but, as is usual in re- 
mote districts, fully acquainted with the 
situation and repute each possessed. 
The Shenff’s heart and countenance 
were well suited to an intercessor, and 
he opened his mission with the gentlest 
caution towards the feelings of an angry 
parent and the safety of a son who bad 
thrown himself on his protection. Cun- 
ningham of Bilackire listened courteously 
but unmoved, and answered io ambigu- 
ous bints respecting the punishment due 
to felony, and the scandal of insulting a 
young female under her guardian's roof. 
“Let him work, sir!” be suddenly ex- 
claimed, with an almost purple flush of 
indignation—“ wiser laws than our’s 
have deemed labour a more useful pun- 
ishment than imprisonment or death.” — 
“ Blackire,” replied the Sheriff gravely, 
“ I have been compelled to study human 
Dature, and cannot b¢glieve that the mise 
eries heaped on a young mind will ferti- 
lize it as the most disgustful compost ea- 
riches the earth. This coarse thought it- 
self is a sample of the truits which sech 
cultivation produces. Hard and insult- 
ing usage in youth removes the soft 
bloora both of virtue and beauty ; and 
for myself,” he added, hiding his earnest 
purpose in a facetious air. “ I would 
prefer a foot with a corn or chilblain 
to one made callous by going bare 
through stony paths. The corn would 
shrink from too rough approach, and the 
cHilblain might be cured by gentle 
warmth, but the hard bare foot would 
probably go through mire and thorns 
without feeling.” 

Blackire made no reply, and turned 
his horse iato another road, while Sher- 
iif Elliot directed his homewards, 
weigiing the indirect accusations he 
had heard, and endeavouring to guess 
the person who had suffered these sup- 
posed outrages, 
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Cunningham was a bachelor like him- 
self, and had no female guest at present, 
except an orphan neice uoder pupillage, 
and her governess, Common rumour 
had indicated that he wished to unite 
his ward and his acknowledged son, who 
could bave had no temptation, therelore, 
to any clandestine or injurious act ; and 
how could theft be plausibly imputed to 
the presumptive heir of such abundance ! 
Elhot returned embarrassed and unde- 
cided to his home, where bis suitor 
awaited him with a calm countenance, 
which he examined strictiy, while he 
announced the failure of his mediauon ; 
“ But,” he added, ‘ your father sends 
you this purse to-------- — 
“ Would he give me another blow ?”’ 
said Milton Cunningham, and, as he 
recoiled from it, bis countenance darken- 
ed into a startling resemblance ot his 
father’s. The Sheriff, sult influenced in 
bis favour by feelings which he chose 
neither to resist nor define, forbore any 
farther comment, and detained him un- 
der his roof, without distinctly express- 
ing his opinions or designs, On the 
sixth day, a cadet’s cominiassion arrived 
from London, followed by suitable 
equipment, appearing to proceed from 
bistather. Young Milton received them 
with a cold and stubborn sullenness, 
which induced the Sheriff to change his 
measures. Without preamble, he be- 
gan by a sudden and direct appeal to 
his conscience, for the same reason that 
men attack marble with iron, aud hurd 
metals with a file. He named the broad 
and heavy charge indicated by his lather, 
and the ruinours which his silent obst- 
nacy warravied. He intimated, that the 
noblest aod strongest self command was 
shewn by meeting the inquiry, aud en 
during the censure even of a judge toc 
ausiere. Milton answered coldiy, but 
with singular expression, “ A lie has no 
feet” —and begun to prepare for his long 
voyage. 

Eliot saw him go to the place of em- 
barkation without the slightest departure 
from his gloomy reserve, or the least 
abatement of that indifference which he 
had always shewn to suspicion .or dis- 
grace. But when the boat was ready, 
and the Sheriff's eyes moistened as they 
took their last glance, Milton stepped 
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back, and put a small sealed packet into 
his hand. ‘ Itis addressed,” said he, 
** to the donor of all I now possess, and 
I know, though [ have not expressed, 
bow much [ owe him. Let him pre- 
serve this till my return, or ull he bears 
of my death.” —* Only say that your ac- 
cuser is mistaken !” returned the Sheriff 
eagerly—but Milton shook his bead, 
and leaped into the boat in silence. His 
youth, his affecting couutenance, and 
even his obduracy, gave him a kind of 
mysterious hold on his patron’s mind, 
which retained all the legendary romance 
of the Border Elliots, blended with the 
lavish kindness of unoccupied affections. 
He hoarded the packet entrusted to bim 
with inviolable reverence to its seals; 
and perceiving by its address that Mil- 
ton recognized his benefactor, he thought 
of lim incessantly with that gladdening 
warmth which the grateful give to the 
beneficent. 

‘'hree years passed away without any 
communication between the father and 
son, or any apparent change in the for- 
mer's inflexible resentment. Nor was 
there any material alteration in his fami- 
ly affairs and general conduct, except 
more ostentatious splendour on some oc- 
casions, and querulous litigation on oth- 
ers, A summons had been issued 
against him for “count and reckoning” 
by the tutors and curators of a young 
heritor ; or, as English lawyers would 
phrase it, for an adjustment of accompts 
with a minor's guardians. ‘lhough the 
subject of dispute seemed trifling at first, 
Other claims and unexpected pleas be- 
came entangled with it, till the dissolu- 
tion of Cunninghain’s large property 
seemed inevitable. Many pitied the 
disastrous progress of a litigating spirit, 
and a few were anxious to preserve 
Cunniogham’s mind from ruinous des- 
pondency. Neil Ethot stood aloof, 
half resenting the ill success of his medi- 
ation, and more than half suspecting 
some deeper cause for hix avighbour's 
dejection. He always believed that 
wounds of the mind, whether given by 
grief or guilt, resemble those of the 
body, where time makes a callus of an 
outward hurt, but a cancer of a hidden 
one. ‘Therefore he preferred open taults 
and grievances to any disguise, and 
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sought no intimacy with a man whose 

impenetrable character seemed like the 

smooth stone laid over a grave. He 

was musing on this subject by his bed- 

chamber lamp, when a courier brought 

a special message from Cunningham of 

Blackire, requiring his professional aid * 
and instant presence. He obeyed im- 

mediately, not doubting that this late 

summons proceeded from his death-bed, 

and would be followed by some decistve 

communication respecting his son. E- 

liot’s amazement was extreme when he 

foung Blackire in apparent health, aod 

received his injunctions to fill up a 

stamped paper with a marriage contract, 

after which the kirk-minister would pee 
form the ceremony.—‘ Are you not 
aware,” ‘said Elliot, “ that suclr a eere- 

mony precludes in Scotland the necessity 
of any written precognition, as it will 
invest all this woman’s offspring, thoagh 
of prior birth, with the rights of tegitima- 
cy ?”’—“ She has but one,” replied Cun- 
ningham, casting down his eyes; “ and 
I only wish by the terms of a settlement 
to bar her claims on my estate.” —Elliot 
smiled at the evasion, rightly judging 
that her demands would be of little im- 
portance to an estate which would be 
soon surrendered to his creditors. 
“Then,” be answered, “if you only 
wish to exclude her from the law’s allow- 
ance of one third of your rents and 
moveubles, it will he sufficient to sign a 
settlement without any pretence of a pre- 
contract, which, however sanctioned by 
the courtesy of Scotland, will seem, ta 
this instance, only a deliberate ari need- 
less fulsehood.”—A dark flash escaped 
Cunningham's eyes, but his determined 
aspect remained, and he replied, “ My 
heirs at law are among my persecutors, 
and I have resolved to defeat them by 
giving my son rights beyond dispute, if 
enforced by an attested acknowledgment 
of private marriage.” —Elliot was silenc- 
ed, for he saw under this affectation of 
spleen, a revival of his parental love, 
which sought to disguise itself even in 
hatred to his heirs at law. Therefore 
he prepared a contract, with a full and 
formal preamble; stating an irregular 
marriage twenty years antecedent to this 
date between the parties ; and Cunning- 
ham ushered him|iato another apartmest 
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to witness its completion. 
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bride, the mother of his son, awaited guilt; but he now gave more bitter 


him there with the kirk-minister, and re- 
ceived Elliot as a total stranger, but the 
first glance at her face convinced him it 
was one he well remembered. His sur- 
prise and consternation were inexpres- 
aible, and must have been observed, if, 
with presence of mind which far surpass- 
ed his, she had not immediately begun. 
the business of signature. How could 
Elliot act in this terrible dilemma? The 
subtle spirit which could confront him 
without shrinking, might devise false- 
hoods sufficient to baffle his allegations, 
and her willing dupe would probably 
sustain her. Before be had determined, 
the #me. of action was past ; the minis- 
tery performed the brief ceremony of a 
Scotch marriage, and the unwilling wit- 


ness hastened away, bitterly feeling that 
he might have escaped reproach himself 


if he had resisted the first praposal of a 
false precontract—if, in short, he had not 


been tempted to abet evil by a remote 


hope of good. It was not too late, per- 
haps, to defeat this precognition, as even 


country. 


blame to those of Scotland, which ren- 
der rashness irretrievable, and artifice 
easy. He sighed to think the medium 
was not yet found between statutes that 
make vice desperate, and those that give 
it a premium and a privilege: and wiser 
casuists might have doubted whether 
moral order is most injured by laws too 
rigorous to be enforced,or by others whose 
force is a protection to offenders, 


In the midst of these professional 


musings, Milton Cunningham was sud- 
denly announced, and entered, after an 


absence of four years from bis native 
‘There was an eager expres- 
sion of inquiry in his countenance, 
which the Sheriff understood more fully 
than he could answer, for he was un- 
certain whether Milton had yet to learn 
that his father was dead insolvent, and 
his mother a disgraced fugitive. “I 
know all,” said Milton, imagining that 
he interpreted all his friend's embarrass- 
ment—“* but the letter !—have you pre- 
served the letter ?”—The Sheriff an- 


swered by taking it from its repository : 
—‘ Break the seal,” added his visitor ia 
a faltering voice—“ the time is come.” 
Elliot instantly obeyed, and saw a prom- 


the courteous laws of Scotland cannot 
support one, if the circumstances of the 
parties at the period of the pretended 
date were such as to render a legal con- 


tract impossible. But the disgrace and 
misery of an investigation would fall 
heaviest on the innocent, and it was easy 
to perceive that the blandishments of a 
base woman had utterly bewildered aod 


issory note of ancient date for three 
thousand pounds, with these words in 
the envelope : 

*“The guardian of an orphan neice 
found this note, executed by himself to 
His af- 


her father, in her possession. 
fairs were involved—his exigencies press- 
ing ; she was under his roof, and in his 
power—he extorted it from her, but an 


subdued Blackire’s violent spirit, as a 
skein of thread entangles the crocodile’s 
teeth. He contented himself, therefore, 
with hopiag that he knew the worst con- 
sequences ;——-a hope always deceitful, unexpected witnese interrupted him, and 
and a kind of knowledge never granted secured it. An honest and powerful 
to those who deviate even a single step advocate might give her redress—a son 
from the right path. cannot.” 

Another year passed, and the Sheriff ‘The Sheriff, raising his eyes from this 
was seated by his fire-side, comparing statement, fixed them stedtastly oo Mil- 
the civil institutes of various couatries, ton, and saw its truth in the noble agony 
with a remorseful recollection, that, by bis countenance expressed. ‘* Speak, 
unguarded|y availing himself of one, he sir, I beseech you,” he said, after a loug 
had swept away the lineal succession of pause— speak to me as a lawyer, not as 
an honourable family, established a prof- a friend, and let me hear the worst. [ 
lgate woman in igs highest place, and have sinned, [ know—and have beggar-, 
given the rights of inheritance to a very ed the owner of this note, perhaps, by 
dovbiful claimant. He had once deemed concealing it—but my father !’—--he 
the marriage laws of England too rigid stopped, and burst into ters. ‘The 
*s afford refuge to early and innocent Sheriff replied with moist eyes—-“ As a. 
affections ; aad he had thought their lawyer,1 must tll you, the statute of 


— 
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limitations has invalidated this note; 
and even if its date was less remote, it 
could give no claim on your late father’s 
real estate, which has been surrendered 
to satisfy special debts. In law, there- 
fore, the purchaser of his land cannot be 
charged with this, and the unfortunate 
creditor will find redress difficult: but 
as a friend I may add, that there are oth- 
er chances. Your father's uncle died 
last night unmarried and intestate—his 
personal property is ample, and to that, 
at least, you thay lay claim in England, 
by virtue of your legalized birth, and 
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ig eyes, and read the whole eagerly— 
“Is there no public record ?—no other 

f?7"—<« None,” returned Elliot, 
chilled by the joy he betrayed—“ un- 
less this can be justified, your cousin is 
your uacle’s heiress.” —“* There perishes 
the obstacle then !”. said Milton, throw- 
ing it into the Gre—* she will be indem- 
nified fourfold for the lost note, and my 
father’s name will be saved !"—The 
Sheriff laid his hand on Milton’s bead 
with an involuntary gesture of benedic- 
tion—‘ You have atoned at s——but 
you shall not be disinberited. I am the 


atone for this transaction."—“ My purchaser of Blackire’s estate, and that 
birth !” repeated the young man, start- it may satisfy every claim of honour and 
ing—* it never was publicly legalized.” justice, it is your’s. May his fate be a 
—** It is true,” said Elliot— My clerk powerful example! He was once a 
and myself were the only witnesses, and proud, an honest man, yet he became an 
the officiating minister is dead without attester of falsehoods, a ruffian, and a 
registering the fact—but I possess a robber, to enrich a rapacious courtezan 
precognition—a contract sufficient m all and a stranger’s son - - - = +-- = - 


its forms.”——Milton seized it with flash- I am your father !”’ V. 
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From La Belle Assemblee, May, 1818. 


MADAME DORE, 


FrEMALE presence of mind it was 
that once saved the town of Lym- 
ington from the destructive visits of the 
French. A party of marauders from that 
country landed for the purpose of plun- 
der. But the leader, yielding to the 
calls of extreme hunger, resolved to sat- 
isfy his appetite before he completed the 
a of his visit. He was directed, 

y seeming chance, to the habitation of 
Mrs. Dore, a person of consequence, and 
who was then seated at the head of a 
plentiful table. The abrupt entrance of 
her foreign guest discovered to her in a 
moment the danger which threatened the 
town and its inhabitaats. An intuitive 
palin of thought, and an uncommon 

egree of fortitude, instantly pointed out 
to her the proper line of behaviour she 
had to observe. She received the ’rench- 
man and his boisterous followers with 
the greatest affubility ; set before them 
all the delicacies her house afforded, and 
enlivened the repast with many sallies of 
wit, and the most unrestrained pleasantry 
of manners, ‘The commander, who pos- 


sessed much of his nation’s gallantry, was 
completely fascinated by the winning 
manners and profuse bounty of his amia- 
ble hostess : he sacrificed his interest to 
his gratitude, and left the town without 
perpetrating one act of devastation. 


LADY HARRIET AUKLAND. 


Sucn was the heroic devotedness of 
this illustrious lady to her husband, that 
she quitted the bosom of a family, every 
member of which adored her, to follow 
him to Canada, during the long Ameri- 
can war, and where sbe shared with him 
all the perils of a most dangerous expe- 
dition ; compelled, in several instances, 
to remain in a miserable hove] while the 
two armies disputed the passage of Hud- 
son’s river ; there, as she waited with 
the most torturing impatience and agita- 
tion the result of the combat, she learnt 
that her husband was severely wounded, 
and taken prisonergby General Gates. 
It was then that this intrepid fewale, 
though possessed of a form and manners 
the most delicate, threw aside the natur— 
al weakness of her sex, nor would she 
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listen to the solicitations of those by 
whom she was surrounded. She braved 
all the inclement rigours of the season, 
the dangers of the navigation, and on a 
fearful and tempestuous night, went and 
delivered herself up to the enemy, that 
she might share the imprisonment of ber 
husband. It is but justice to say, that 
she found in the conqueror all the sensi- 
bility which her tenderness and courage 
had a right to demand. 


MRS. ROSS, 


Tene are few traits more capable of 
rendering woman more illustrious, and 
few to be compared with that which 
shone in the coaduct of Mrs. Ross, dur- 
ing the above-cited disastrous war, 
though the result was more fatal to her 
and the object of her love that the inci- 
dent we have recorded above. 

Captain Ross had made engagements 
with a young female, which her parents 
refused to ratify. Honour and duty 
compelled him to go to America, and 
~ the object of his affections was resolved 
to follow him. She departed in men’s 
clothes, and just arrived at the scene of 
war time enough to learn that a skirmish 
had taken place between the savages and 
the detachment commanded by the ob- 
ject of her search. She flew to the field 
of battle, found it covered with dead 
bodies, in the midst of which she per- 
ceived the form of Captain Ross ! She 
Instantly caught him in her arms, and 
thought she felt his heart beat. She dis- 
covered he was wounded, and she en- 
deavoured to staunch the wound, which 
was yet bleeding ; and for some time 
she applied her lips to it and sucked it. 
This remedy, well known, but seldom 
resorted to, insensibly restored bim to 
life. In the mean time she feared, by 
making herself known, she might cause 
an emotion to her lover which might be 
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attended with certain danger. She, 
therefore, disguised her complexion and 
her features as she bad already disguised 
her sex, and with unremitting care nurs- 
ed and attended him for forty days ; at 
the end of which, perfectly assured of 
his restoration to health, she made her- 
self known to him, who, during his long 
indisposition, had never ceased to speak 
of her, and to express the regret he felt, 
that ere he quitted this world he should 
not have the satisfaction of being united 
to her he so fondly loved. It is not ea- 
sy to describe the joy of the lovers in a 
meeting so unboped for., They depart- 
ed together for Philadelphia, where they 
ratified their vows of eternal affection at 
the altar. 

But scarcely had they tasted the cup 
of felicity, when a languor that no medi- 
cal art could heal, attacked the system, 
and threatened the existence of Mrs. 
Ross. It was soon known that her bus- 
band had been wounded with a poison- 
ed arrow, and that in sucking the wound 
she had imbibed the venom, which, by 
degrees, had changed the whole mass of 
her blood into an impoisoned state. 
Captain Ross could not survive this last 
cruel stroke : he died the victim of des- 
pair, at seeing the frustration of all his 
hopes destroyed in her who had perish- 
ed by restoring him to life. He expired 
at Johnstown, in the spring of 1778. 
Mrs. Ross supported herself only after 
the loss of her husband, by the certain 
hope of soon following him. But she 
had fortitude sufficient again to cross the 
Atlantic, to implore the pardon of her 
parents, with whom she languished a 
short time, and died at Hammersmith, 1a 
the month of July, 1779, aged twenty- 
five years. A monument is erected to 
her memory in Hammersmith church, 
recording this memorable event, 


SCORESBY’S LATE ARCTIC VOYAGE. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


AVING in our last* described the 
various formations of ice in the Po- 
lar seas, among which our navigators 
will in a few weeks find themselves, we 
proceed with the analysis of Captain 
sScores by’s interesting paper. 
* See Ath. vol. 3. p. 213. 


“The ice on the West coast of Spitz- 
bergen has alwaysa tendency to drift,and 
actually does advance in asurprising mane 
ner to the South or South-west ; whence 
some vacancy must assuredly be lett im 
the place which it formerly ogcupied.” 

20 Atusxeom, Vol. 3. 
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The spaces thus left open Captain S. whole produces a perpetual increase. 
seems to think are soon crusted with ice, Those styled the Seven Icebergs, situat- 
and formed into fields by the accumulat- ed in the vallies of the north-west coast 
ed melting of the annual snows fora of Spitzbergen, are about 300 feet in 


pumber of years. We rather doubt this 
theory of the formation of fields; but 
their motions when formed and floated 
into the ocean, are subjects of actual ob- 
servation :-— 

“The occasional rapid motion of 
fields, with the strange effects produced 
on any opposing substance, exhibited by 
such immense bodies, is one of the most 
striking objects this country presents, 
and 1s certainly the most terrific. They 
not unfrequently acquire a rotatory 
movement, whereby their circumference 
attaius a velocity ef several miles per 
hour. A field thus in motion, coming 
in contact with another at rest, or more 
especially with a contrary direction or 
movement, produces a dreadful shock. 
A body of more than ten thousand mil- 
lions of tons in weight, meeting with re- 
sistance when in motion, the conse- 
quences may possibly be conceived ! 
The weaker field is crushed with a 
dreadful noise ; sometimes the destruc- 
tion is mutual. - - - - - - The view of 
those stupendous effects in sufety, ex- 
hibits a picture sublimely grand ;"— 

: Many vessels are destroyed by these 
appalling shocks, and the utmost vigi- 
lance of the whale-fishers is demanded 
to avoid the peril. Drift ice, generally 
speaking, does not coalesce so as to en- 
danger ships which may happen to be 
beset in it. 

Icepercs. ‘ The term icebergs has 
commonly been applied to those immense 
bodies of ice situated on the land, “ fill- 
ing the valleys between the high moun- 
tains,” and generally exhibiting a square 


height, on their perpendicular front ; the 
green colour, and glistening surface of 
which, form a pleasing variety of pros- 
pect, with the magnificence of the en- 
compassing snow-clad mountains, which, 
as they recede from the eye, seem to 
“* rise crag above crag,” in endless per- 
spective. ’ : 

Tremendous overhanging masses of 
such icebergs are separated in summer, 
when particularly fragile, by their mere 
incumbent weight, or otherwise, by the 
powerful expansion by freezing of the 
water which fills their large cavities ; 
but Captain Scoresby mucb questions if 
all the floating bergs seen in the seas 
west of Old Greenland thus derive their 
origin, their number is so great, and their 
dimensions so immense. In Greenland 
they are few and diminutive; in Baffin’s 
Bay, plentiful and of amazing size. 
The largest seen in the former, by our 
observer, was about 1000 yards in cir- 
cumference, 150 or 160 feet thick, and 
about 2,000,000 tons weight ; while ia 
Davis's Straits they are sometimes two 
miles in length, and one third as broad, 
with mountain summits, rugged and spi- 
ry, ascending to more than a bundred 
feet in height, and their base a hundred 
and fifty yards beneath the surface of the 
seu, Others, again, possessing an eveu 
surface of five or six square miles in area, 
elevated 30 yards above the sea, and 
fairly run aground in water of ninety ar 
a hundred fathoms in depth ; their weight 
must have been two thousand miliions 
of tons! !” 

These, Captain S. thinks, are chiefly 


perpendicular front to the sea. They formed in the deep sheltered narrow bays 
recede backwards inland to an extent with which Old, or West Greenland 
never explored. Their formation is ex- abounds. The ice of bergs invariably 
plained by Martin, Crantz, Phipps, and produces pure fresh water. This species 
others, in the congelation of the sleet and of ice-formation is also plentiful in the 
rains of summer, and of the accumulated Antarctic Zone. The bergs are very 
snow, partly dissolved by the summer useful to the whale-fishers, as they af- 
sun, which, on its decline, freezes to a ford stable moorings, and are little af- 
transparentice. They are as permanent fected either by winds or currents ; but 
as the rocks on which they rest. For the most lofty are to be avoided, as they 
although large portions may be frequent- sometimes are overturned by touching 
ly separated, yet the annual growth re- the ground, and crush every object in 
places the loss, and probably on the the way of their descent, and occasion 
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such vast waves as to swallow up boats 
even at a considerable distance. 

One of the most important conclu- 
sions which Capt. Scoresby draws from 
the observations we have detailed, is, 

“ That a continent of icy mountains 
muy exist in regions near the Pole, yet 
unexplored, the nucleus of which may 
be as ancient as the earth itself, and its 
increase derived from the sea and atmos- 
phere combined. That however de- 
saa the ice may have been on the 
and, from the time of its first appear- 
ance, to its gaining an ascendency over 
the waves of the ocean, sufficient to re- 
sist their utinost ravages, and to arrest 
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record, however, of 78° North, haviog 
been explored. In Bebring’s Straits, on 
the meridian 1614 W. (very near the 
American coast) Captain Cook (18th 
August 1778) advanced to 70° 44’ 
North latitude.—On the 26th, in lon. 
176 W. they were stopped in 69° 45’. 
Captain Clerke, his successor, only reach- 
ed 70° 33’. 
‘* The Southern hemisphere, towards 
the Pole, was likewise explored by the 
indefatigable Cook on a preceding voy- 
age. In 1772 he met ice in about 51° 
South, and lon, 21° East. In January, 
1773, he saw great fields in 55°, and on 
the 24th of February was stopped by 


the progress of maritime discovery, at a field ice in 62° South lat. and 95° East 


distance perhaps from 600 to 1000 miles 
from the Pole, it is now evident, that 
the proximity of land is not essential, 
either for its existence, its formation, or 
its increase.” 

These are but unfavourable prognos- 
tications for the success of the Expedi- 
tions ; still, however, should they fail 
in the chief object of their destination, 
it is evident that many most interesting 
facts may be developed by their investi- 
gations, and great advantages result to 
the fisheries from their discoveries. 

But in this point of view, we ma 
perhaps have less reliance on the author's 
judgment, as he is himself something of 
& projector as to the possibility of travel- 
ling to the north Pole. His plan, and 
the reasoning on which it is founded, 
are as follow :— 

“ Jt has been remarked, that the 80th 
degree of North latitude is almost annu- 
ally accessible to the Greenland whale- 
fishers, and that this latitude has on par- 
ticular occasions been exceeded. In 
1806 the Resolution, of Whitby, com- 
manded by an able and persevering sea- 
man, Captain Scoreby’s father, and with 
his son as mate, after penetrating the 
usual barrier, reached a navigable sea, 
and advanced without hindrance to the 
latitude of 814° North, a distance of on- 
ly 170 leagues from the Pole ; and this 
the writer holds to be one of the nearest 
@pproximations yet realized. 

‘* In Hudson’s Bay, between the lon- 
gitudes of 50° and 80° West, ships can 
seldom advance beyond the 74th degree 
of North lat. ; there is one instance oa 


lon. On the 2d of December, same 
year, he first met with ice in about 62° 
South lat. and 172°—-173° West lon. 
and on the 15th saw field ice in lat. 66°. 
On the 30th of January 1774, he was 
stopped by immense ice fields in Jatitude 
71° 10’ 30”, and 107 West longitude, 
ulach was the most considerable approx- 
imation lowards the South Pole that had 
ever been effected, 

“ There is, therefore, a remarkable 
difference between the two hemispheres ; 
the ice of the Southern being much less 
pervious, and extending to much lower 
latitudes, than that of the Northern hem- 
isphere: in the latter 73° or 74° North 
lat. can be attained at any season of the 

ear,—in the former, 71° South lat. has 
eg but once passed : in the Antarctic 
the ne plus ultra is as yet 72°,—in the 
Arctic at least 600 miles further has been 
accomplished, the nearest approach to 
the South pole being a distance of 1130 
miles, while there are certain approaches 
to within 510 miles of the North. 

“« This is the ascertained state of the 
two hemispheres, and reasoning thence, 
Captain 8. argues for the possibility of 
reaching the North Pole, not by sea, 
but by performing a journey over the 
ice from the north of Spitzbergen. 

“The difficulties and dangers ia the 
way of this exploit are manifold. 

“Ist. It is evident that a journey of 
1200 miles, (600 going and 600 return- 
ing,) could not be performed without 
the assistance of some fleet quadrupeds 
accustomed to the harness, such as rein- 
deer-or dogs, If the former could eus- 
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tain a sea voyage, they might be refresh- 
ed on the northern part of Spitzbergen, 
which affords their natural food. Yok- 
ed to light sledges, they might then con- 
vey the adventurers, with their portable 
soups, potted meat, &c. and compressed 
lichen, for their own sustenance. ‘The 
instruments and apparatus might be con- 
fined to indispensables of the most port- 
able kind, such as tents, defensive weap- 
ons, sextants, chronometers, magnetic 
needles, thermometers, &c. 

_ ‘As the.rein-deer is, however, a del- 
icate animal, and might fail if thin or 
broken ice were required to be passed, 
dogs would seem in some respects pref- 
erable, though the former could perform 
the distance in a fortnight, whereas the 
Jatter would take a month or six weeks. 
Either might be assisted and accelerated 
by expanding a sail to overy favourable 
breeze ; and in the event of the animals 
giving way, it does not seem impossible 
that the return of the party should be ef- 
fected on foot, with sledges for the pro- 
visions and apparatus. 

“To avoid the inconvenience of soft 
snow, the travellers should set out in Ap- 
ril, or early in May, before the severity of 
the frost is greatly relaxed. In cave the 
ice should be found discontinuous, the 
sledges ought to be framed to answer 
the purpose of boats. The direct route 
would be pointed out, for some part of 
the way at least, by the magnetic needle ; 
and when its pole should be directed to 
the Zenith, shoud that position ever ob- 
tain, the sun would be the only guide. 
Or the position of the true North being 
once ascertained, three sledges on a line, 
ata convenient distance apart, might en- 
able the leading one to keep a direct 
course. 

“ The coldness of the air is a promi- 
nent obstacle,* though there is no sensi- 


© The severity of the air is often fatal. It frequent- 
Jy happens that the Greenland fishers, when they land, 
discover the dead bodies of those who have perished 
by the inclemency of the weather. A Greenland Cap- 
tain informed us, that he once found twenty-three 
men in this way, with their huts and household aten- 
sils all in perfect order, barley lying in steep, and 
every thing denoting an unexpected and sudden cay, 
tastrophe. Only last year, another of our vessels hav- 
ing disembarked a boat's crew on the West side of 
Spitzbergen, one of the sailors discovered a dead body, 
‘and witbin a smal! range near the place where it Jay, 
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ble difference between the latitudes 70° 
and 80°, with a strong north wind,t 
and it may therefore be presumed, that 
at the Pole itself, it would be little more 
oppressive than at the borders of the 
main ice, in the Sist degree of north 
latitude, under a hard northerly gale. If 
so, a judicious choice of woollea cloth- 
ing, an outward garment of varnisbed 
silk, masks and glass eyes, would enable 
the adventurers to sustain it. 

‘© The white bear rarely attacks man, 
and at any rate they might be repulsed ; 
and as their known food is scarce in the 
most northern latitudes, they are proba- 
bly not numerous near the Pole. Moun- 
tainous and rugged ice, Captain. thinks, 
might, should it occur, be overcome, 
though it would augment the trouble and 
hazard of the route. He calculates, 
from good data, on clear weather at all 
times, except with southerly storms, 
which rarely happen. 

‘ Arexer Marxorr, in 1715, pete 
formed a journey of near 800 miles 
across a surface of packed ice, in a sledge 
drawn by dogs. In 1777, a large num- 
ber of Dutchmen, wrecked in their 
Greenland fleet, under every privation of 
provision and clothing, and exposed 10 
the severity of an Arctic Winter, accom- 
plished a journey on foot, along the coasts 
of Old Greenland, from the Hast side, 
near Staaten Hook, to the Danish settle 
ments on the West, a distance of near 
100 leagues.” 

On these grounds Captain S. contends 
for the practicability of reaching the 


Pole over the ice, from the north of 


Spitzbergen ; and having laid bis ioter- 
esting scheme before our readers, We 
shall not (in this Number) enter into the 
discussion of any of the other topics 
which the subject embraces. 


a ruined habitation, and a number (about fifty) othe 
bodics were found. But the most wonderful part of 
this story is, that from an inseription cut om a piece of 
wood, lying near one of the dead, it is ascertained that 
this settlement was one of Russian Hunters, and that 
they had perished sixty years ago. The corpses were 
preserved by the ice as if they “ had not been dead & 
day!” and the inscribed record of this extraordinary 
fact, (in the Russian language) is now in posession of 
a mercantile gentleman at Stepney. 


+ Is not this a forcible rvason for thinking tat the 


Pole does not present a icy corftinent, but a open 
sea °—Ethe 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1818. 


THE BELL-——THE RING OF BELLS. 


BELLS were used by the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, but not for 
religious purposes, They were made 
of brass or iron, and were called Tintin- 
nabula by the Romans, whom they sum- 
moned to their baths, They were first 
introduced into churches in 458, under 
Pope Leo I.; or, according to some 
authors, in 400, by Paulinus, Bp. of 
Nola, in‘ Campania, 

Croyland Abbey, in Lincolnshire, had 
the first ring of bells in England ; they 
were put up in Edgar’s reign, and were 
ix in number, There are 11 peals of 


twelve bells, viz. 5 in London, (at Christ. 


Church, Spitalfields ; St. Michael’s 
Cornhill ; St. Martin’s in the Fields ; 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; and St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street ); and one at Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Cirencester, Nor- 
wich, Shrewsbury, and St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. There are also in the 
United Kingdom, about 50 peals of 
ten, 360 peals of eight, 500 peals of six, 
and 250 peals of tive bells, According 
to Coxe and Porter, the great bell in 
St. Ivan’s Church, Moscow, weighs 
288,00Ulbs. and that which is broken 
weighed 432,000lbs. The great bell in 
St. Peter's, at Kome, re-cast in 1785, is 
18,667\bs. The larzest bell in this 
kingdom is “ The Mighty Tom” of Ox- 
ford, which weighs 17,000lbs. There 
is a bell of the same weight, hung 275 
feet from the ground, in the tower of the 
Palazza Vecchio, at Florence. The 
great bell at Exeter cathedral, given by 
its Bishop, Courtenay, weighs 12,500!be. 
“© Great Tom” of Lincoln weighs 
9,394bs, The principal bell of St. 
Paul's, London, is estimated at 44 tons, 
or 9,520lbs, 

Bells were formerly baptized, anoint- 
ed, exorcised, and blessed by the Bish- 
Op ; und the tavourite appellation of 
“Ton” aplied to several large bells, 
probably arose from their having been 
baptized * ‘Tthomas” in honour of that 
“ Saint-Traitor” (as Fuller calls him) 


Thomas a Becket, the murdered Abp. 


of Canterbury. The practice of baptiz- 
ing and consecrating bells was introduc- 
ed in 968, by Pope Jobn XIII. 

Their supposed uses are described in 
the Monkish lines : 


“ Funerea plango, fulgura frango, sdbbata pango, 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco eruentos.” 


Thus translated by Flier : 


Men's deaths I tell 
By dolctul kneil. 


Funcra plango { 
Lightning and thunder 
I break as@nder, 


Fulgura frango 
On Sabbath all ; 


Sabbata pango {Te church I call. 
The sleepy head 

I raise frum bed. 
The winds so fierce 
I do disperse. 
Men’s cruel rage 

I do assuage. 


Excito Ientos 1 
Dissipo ventos { 
Paco cruentos { 
“ Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voeo, congrego Clerum, 


Dcfunctos piore, Pestem fugo, Festa decoro 

“TI praise the truc God, call the people, convene 
the clergy, lament the dead, dispel pestilence, and 
grace festivals.” 

Bells were also considered as demoni- 
fuges ; and were rung, as Durand in- 
forms us, ‘“* Ut damones timentes fugi- 
ant—Timent enim auditis tubis evclesiz, 
scilicet campanis ; sicut aliquis tyrannus 
timet, audiens in terra sua tubas alicujus 
potentis regis inimici sui.” 

Steevens says, “I'he bell antiently 
rung before expiration was called ‘he 
passing bell, i.e. the bell that solicited 
prayers for the soul passing into another 
world.” And Mr. Douce conjectures 
that it was originally used to drive away 
demons who were watching to take pos- 
session of the soul of the deceased. 


The Curfew, (from the French cou- 
vre-feu) was instituted by William the 
Conqueror, who commanded that a bell 
should be rung every night at eight 
o'clock, on hearing which, all people 
were to put out theit fire and candle. 

“ The Bell-inn at Edmonton” has ac- 
quired great celebrity from Cowper's tale 
of * Joha Gilpin.” 


The proverbial expression of bearing 
the bell, probably originated in the orna- 
ment of a bell bestowed on winning race- 
horses ; whence races during the reign 
of Jamcs J. were styled Bell courses ; 
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and hence perhaps one cause of the pop- 
ularity of this sign. 


BELLE-SAUVAGE. 

The coaches that ran to this well 
known inn in London, used to have 
painted on their sides a large bell, and a 
savage man; but from Nightingale’s 
London, I find that the Coffee-house 
exhibits, what was supposed to have 
been the original sign, the representation 
of a suvage woman, derived from a ro- 
mantic story of a beautiful wild French 
female called “ La Belle Sauvage.” 
But the real etymon, both of the inn, 
aod yard or court of the same name in 
which it is situate, appears to be in the 
name of Isubella Suvage, a lady who 
once possessed these premises, and con- 
veyed them to the Cutlers’ Company.* 

BISHOP BLAZE. 

This is a very popular ale-house sign 
in the cloathing counties, as he is the 
ea saint of Woolcombers, and to 

im is generally, but erroneously, ascrib- 
ed the invention of their art ; his usual 
representation, with a comb in his hand, 
being merely allusive to his martyrdom 

by Agricolaus in 289! when he was he- 
' headed, after having had his flesh lacer- 
ated by tron combs. He is said to have 
been B:shop of Sebasta, or Sebask, in 
Cappadocia, or, according to other wri- 
ters, of Sebastia, a city of Armenia, and 
to have visited England, fixing his resi- 
dence at the village, in Cornwall, thence 


pamed St. Blazey. 


BLACKMOOR’S HEAD. 


A Negro’s head is the crest of the 
Marquesses of Hertford, Drogiieda, &c. 


Origin of Signs of Inns—Neale’s Travels in Turkey, &. 
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It is supposed that the Morris dance, 
or Moorish dance, was introduced into 
England tn the reign of Edward III. 
when the glorions Black Prince, by his 
victory at Najara or Navaretta, restored 
Don Pedro to the throne of Castile: 
Pedro’s two daughters were married to 
the Black Prince's brothers ; Constance 
to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
who assumed in her right the title of 
King of Castile; and Isabel to Edmund 
of Langley, Earl of Cambridge and af- 
terwards Duke of York. 


BLOSSOMS INN 


Derives its name from its ancient sign, 
on which was painted a figure of St. 
Lawrence in a border of blossoms ot 
flowers. 

St. Lawrence was born at Osea in 
Arragon, and was brotled to death ona 
gridiron, August 10,258. The founda- 
tion of the famous palace of the Escu- 
rial, about 15 miles from Madrid, was 
laid by Philip II. in 1563, in honour of 
this patron Saint of Spain, and in com- 
memoration of the victory, which, aided 
by the English, he aera on St. Law- 
rence’s day, 1557, at Sf. Quintin, whea 
the Constable and chief nobles of France 
were taken prisoners by Philip’s Gener- 
al, the Duke of Savoy. In its principal 


‘front is a statue of the patron Suint hold- 


ing a gridiron, and this iastrument of 
martyrdom appears in almost every or- 
nament in the building. This edifice, 
considered by the Spaniards as the eighth 
wonder of the world, cost 8 millions 
sterling. A Church near it is dedicated 
to this Saint. 


—— rg re ere 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE SULTANA VALIDE, &c. 


FROM TRAVELS THROUGH SOME PARTS OF GERMANY, POLAND, MOLDAVIA, AND TURKEY. 8¥ 
ADAM NEALE, LATE PHYSICIAN TO TRE BRITISH EMBASSY. t 


Extracted from the Litcrary Gazette. 


i & traversing Moldavia, Dr. N. no- 
ticee the singularly primitive aspect 
of the country, intersected with marshes 
and small lakes. Hordes of gypsies are 
met travelling in caravans with patriarch- 
al simplicity, accempanied by herds of 
horses and horned cattle, and by bullock 
waggons ; the women, grotesquely at- 


© See Ath. vol. i. p. 346. 


tired with large head-dresses covered 
with a profusion of gold and silver coins 
and barbaresque ornaments; the tniaats, 
naked as they were born, trudging at the 
heels of the cavalcade ; and the med, 
finely formed, but grisly and savage, 
and half naked, with a loose jacket of 
sheep-skin thrown across their shoulders. 


+ See Ad. vol. S p. 250 


vol. 3.] 


Near Jassy, the travellers were met 
by a young Greek gentleman, sent by 
Prince Mourousi, the Hospodar of Mol- 
davia, (who was not long after strangled, 
by order of the grand Seignior) to wel- 
come them. By him they were enter- 
tained in the oriental style. 

Moldavia is very fertile, producing 
all kinds of fruits, corn, oil, honey, and 
wine. The severity of the winter is 
turned to good account in the manufac- 
ture of the latter. 

‘‘The wine is exposed in immense 
butts to the open air during the severe 
nights of December, and when its wate- 
ry particles have become frozen by the 
cold, they perforate the cake of ice with 
a hot ison, and draw off the pure and 
Vinous part highly concentrated. Af- 
ter this process the wine equals that of 
Hungary in strength and flavour. 

“« The dress and warlike aspect of the 
Moldavians is strikingly picturesque, and 
remains nearly the same as when Hadri- 
an Jed their forefathers, the Dacians, io 
tnomph to the Capitol of Rome, and 
when the Roman artists chiselled the 
basso-relievo for the pillar of Trajan. - - 
- - Living like the Tartars, as much on 
horseback as on foot, they inherit the 
strongest affection for that admirable 
quadruped, talking, soothing, whistling, 
or halloing to their horses by starts, dur- 
ing their long and rapid journies.” 

At Galatz, they lodged for the night 
in a Greek monastery, the window- 
frames of which were covered with the 
air-bladders of sturgeons, taken in the 


Neaie’s Travels—Anecdotes of the Empress Valide. 
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European shore, for ships’ of any size, 
between the Danube and the Bosphorus. 
Here they were compelled to. remain 
several days, and Dr. N. thinks that this 
is the identical place where Eneas foun- 
ded his first city after flying from Troy. 

Terapia is finely situated on a little 
rocky promontery overhanging the Bos- 
phorus, and is, for nine mouths in the 
year, a most delicious residence. On 
this classic spot an English renegado, 
named Selim Effendi, was engaged ia 
constructing a paper-mill by order of the 
Sultan. 

De. Neale was called upon profession- 
ally to visit the Sultana Validé (the 
Sultan’s mother) who was afflicted with 
an inveterate quartan ague, of eighteen 
months standing, and died shortly after. 
Previous to seeing the patient, there 
was a consultation with seven Turkish 
and Greek physicians ; three of whoin, 
calling themselves Boerhaavians, were 
in fayour of one mode ot treatment, and 
the other four, professing themselves 
to be Bruwnonians, contended for anoth- 
er. Dr. Neale coincided with the for- 
mer, and thus describes his visit to the 
Sultana’s kiosk. 

“ After exchanging my shoes at the 
door, for a pair of yellow slippers, pa- 
pouches, we entered the royal apart- 
meats. On a mattress, or minder, in 
the middle of the floor, was extended a 
figure covered with a silk quilting, or 
macat, richly embroidered. A female 
figure veiled, was kneeling at the side of 
her pillows, with her back towards the 


Danube. Sailing down thesouth branch of door of entrance, and the Aislar Agussi 


this river, the author passed Isaxi. Here 
a Turk wanted to levy contributions, 
but was kept off by the sizht of two 
loaded rifles presented at him by the 
‘Christian dogs ,’ and a litte lower 
-dowa where the crew landed at a Bulga- 
garian village, called Tulese, to purchase 
goat’s milk, the inhabitants, mistaking 
them for Turks, fled en musse. 

A storm drove the vessel into Agatop- 
oli, - - Again putting to sea, the gale 
increased, and the sailors in desnair 
threw themselves on the quarter-deck be- 
fore a picture of the Panavia, and refus- 
ed to exert themselves or trim the lateen 
sails, The vessel was now run into 
Eneada, the only safe ancborage on the 


(a hideous Ethiopian, the chief ot the 
black Eunuchs) beckoned me to kneet 
down by her side, and examine the pulse 
of the Sultana, Having complied with 
this request, expressed a wish to see 
her tongue and countenance, but that, I 
was given to understand, could not be 
permitted, as I must obtain that infor- 
mation from the report of the cltef phy- 
sician. ‘The most profound silence was 
observed in the apartment, the eunucls 
and physicians conversing only by signs. 
The Hazni Vekeli (nlack Eunuch, keep- 
er of the privy purse) then took we by 
the arin, and turned me gently round, 
with my face towards the dyor of en- 
tance, over which was a gilded lattice, 
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conoealiag the Emperor Selim (IIJ.) 
who had placed himself there to witness 
the visit.” 


The Empress Validé—Beaillie, the Renegade. 


[vou 8 


en chemises, which are very seldom 
washed. 
A melancholy story is related of the 


The patient survived only eight days, death of Doo Joze Ocarris, the Spanish 


being in her 72d year. 

‘* When the Sultana found herself dy- 
ing, she sent for ber son, and making 
him kneel down by the side of her couch, 
she with tears implored his forbearance 
and future protection in behalf of her 
favourite (Yusuf Aga, who had amassed 
immense wealth under her protection.) 
It is said that she even required the Sul- 
tan to repeat an oath after her, that he 
never would injure a hair of Yusuf’s 
head, and that if he failed in mercy to- 
wards him, or neglected his advice, he 
prayed Allah that every drop of milk 
which he had sucked from her breasts 
might prove as poison withioa his veins. 
The Saltana then kissed her son, and 
goon afterwards expired. This mater- 
nal denunciation, the most tremendous 
to a Turk that can be imagined, was du- 
ly remembered by Selim, who did not 
confiscate a single piastre of the many 
millions that Yusaf had amassed. 
About twelve months afterwards, Yusuf 
was sent into Asia as governour of Er- 
zerum—and Selim fell into the snares of 
his enemies, Mousa Pacha, the crafty 
Kiamakan ; the affair of the Dardanelles, 
and the revolt of the janissaries, succeed- 
ed ; Selim was betrayed into the power 
of his enemies, and deposed. The ma- 
ternal denunciation was in a manner 
fulfilled by the violent death of Selim. 
The Sultana had been a woman of great 
beauty, and strong natural taleots, tond 
of the English nation, aed averse to the 
dark intrigues of the French and Rus- 
sian factions.” 

During her life-time she managed her 
son, and the.affairs of the empire. 

The author next dilates on the unheal- 
thy situation of Constantinople, which, 
though enjoying a site the most beauti- 
ful uoder heaven, is surrounded by about 
20 square miles of marshy ground. Dr. 
N. ascribes the dreadful ravages of the 
plague chiefly to this cause, and assigns 
another reason, of which we do not re- 
member to have read before, viz. the 
being clothed in animal substances, gen- 
erally in a state of decay, for the Turkish, 
Armenian, and Greek women, wear silk- 


ambassador, who, with several of his 
suite, fell victims toa medicine prepared 
by a Jew at Ruschuk, which, trusting to 
Saracenic pharmacy, they took as a rem- 
edy for the marsh fever.—The well- 
known murder of Mr. Wood, the mes- 
senger, is also interestingly detailed. 

There is a very animated description 
of Constantinople, which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to extract, 

A short notice of Mustapha Bairactar, 

and of the Britisb renegado we have al- 
ready mentioned, we cannot, however, 
prevail on ourselves to pass over. Of 
the former we are told— 

“ His whole life seems like a splendid 
dream, for he was first a pirate on the 
Danube in a small boat maoned with 
nine desperadoes, whose lives and for- 
tunes he commanded. The courage and 
energy he displayed in this avocation, 
proved an iotroduction to the Grand 
Seignior’s favour, who appointed him 
Batractar, or standard-bearer of Ma- 
homet’s greea ensign, and finally, Pacha 
of Ruschuk, with an income of aboat 
12,0001. sterling per annum. The du- 
ties attached to his Pachalik, were to ex- 
terminate his associates, the pirates, on 
the lower Danube, and to keep in check 
his neighbour, the Pacha of Widdin, the 
far-famed Paswin Oslou. For this pur- 
pose he had disciplined, and kept in pay, 
a corps of 40,00U janissaries, chiefly Al- 
banians. Gratetully attached to Selim, 
he, on the deposition of that ill-fated 
prince, marched to Constantinople, td re- 
place bim on the throne. The cruel 
niurder of Selim frustrated his generous 
intentions, but he had the satisfaction of 
deposing Mustapha the fourth, and of 
elevating to the throne Mahmoud the 
second, and of being himself appointed 
Prime Vizier. He died the death of 8 
hero, by blowing himself up in a powder 
magazine, after having been betrayed at 
the disastrous feast of reconciliation with 
the janissaries at Kiat Hane, on the 12th 
of November, 1808.” 

Of the renegadoes, and particularly of 
our countryman, the following is the ac- 
count :— 


~ Selim Effendi. 


r 
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“ It has been the constant policy of the 
Turks to encourage scientific Christians 
to embrace their religion, and enter their 
service. Renegadoes of this kind were 
formerly much more numerous than in 
later times. But their places have been 
supplied by a class of adventurers chiefly 
French, like the Baron de Tott, who, 
Without undefgoing circumcision, or ab- 
Juring their religion, have rebuilt their 
fortresses, and organized their dockyards. 
The only renegado who was at Constan- 
tinople in 1805, was an Englishman, 
named Baillie, whose Moslem title was 
This gentleman was, I 
believe, a native of Reading, in Berk- 
shire, and had been in the service of the 
East India Company. During the em- 
bassy of Sir Robert Ainslie, Baillie, and 
another Gentleman, on their return over- 
land from India, arrived at Pera, and 
took up their residence at the inn. It 
was soon afterwards made known by 
their landlord to the Ambassador, that 
being in very distressed circumstances, 
they had entered into a negotiation with 
the Porte, to embrace Mahometanism, 
and eater the Turkish service. Sir R. 
Ainslie had no sooner satisfied himself 
ef the truth of this statement, than he 
sent for them, and very humanely ex- 
tended to them the pecuniary assistance 
which they needed, together with many 
hospitable attentions, warning them, at 
the same time, against the fatal conse- 
quences that might attend such precipi- 
tancy. They promised to renounce 
their intentions, and in fact soon after 
embarked for England. But, within 
twelve months, Baillie returned to Sinyr- 
ba, and having embraced Mahometanism 


in due form, assumed the name of Se- 
lim. Repenting, soon after, the step he 
had taken, he returned to England, but 
his friends now refused to acknowledge 
him, and finding himself an outcast in 
society, he returned once more to Tur- 
key. Selim behaved kindly to him, 
created hin Effendi, and afterwards an 
Emmera Hor, or Equerry, and employ- 
ed him as a Civil Engineer in the con- 
struction of paper-mills and barracks. 
He then presented him with a young 
Turkish wife; but the poor man was 
miserable, and his unhappiness was in- 
creased by the neglect he experienced af- 
ter the death of Selim. In fine, being 
overtaken by bad health, and narrowly 
watched by his Turkish attendants, dur- 
ing the severe fasts of the Ramazan, his 
indisposition took a fatal turn, and he 
died a martyr to bis new faith, and the 
reproaches, probably, of bis own con- 
science ; leaving his name and memory 
as a fatal monument and warning to his 
countrymen to avoid sueb a career.” 

Although there are other parts which 
we might indulge ourselves, and we 
trust our readers, in quoting from this 
agreeable volume, yet as the claims of 
contemporary literature are numerpus 
and strong upon upon us, we must now 
take our leave of Dr. Neale. Had there 
been a little less display of learning in 
his work, we would have liked it fully as 
well, though such portion is far from be- 
ing unentertaining. There are some 
twelve or fourteen beautiful plates ; and, 
upon the whole, we consider this book 
as a very pleasing addition to that class 
of writing to which it belongs. 


——————— ge a TRINA, 
From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. CANTO IV. 


BY LORD BYRON. 
Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 
Que! Monte cue divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un marc e l‘altro, che la bagna. 


UCH is Lord Byron’s epigraph from 
\J Ariosto, and we must allow it to be 
well chosen, for this canto is singularly 
itinerant over Italy, and puzzles us ex- 
tremely to reconcile the vagrancies of the 
Muse, with the usual stages by which 
we are accustomed to teavel from place 

2P Atasyveum. Vol. 3. 


to place. The noble author transports 
us about with wonderful rapidity, and, 
though we fvel the enchanter’s power as 
every pew scene is unofolded, it takes 
some time and consideration before we 
can discover whereabouts we ace. The 


transitions are so quickly performed, and 
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there is so much of the magic lantern in 
the manner of whisking us from Venice 
to Rome, from Rome to Greece, from 
Greece to England, and back again to 
Venice ; from the poet himself to his 
imaginary pilgrim ; from his pilgrim 
to Mr. Hobhouse (the Pylades of this 
Orestes,) from Mr. Hobhouse to politics, 
' and back again to Lord Byron ; that 
our head is absolutely bewildered by 
the wart of connexion, while our imagi- 
nation is delighted by the sweet medium 
through which all this confusion is car- 
ried on. 

But not to detain our readers from the 
work itself, we proceed without further 
preface to its analysis. 

There is (dated Venice, 2d January 
last, the anniversary, we are told, of the 
most unfortunate day of the author’s 
past existence) a dedication to Joba 
Hobhouse, Esq. who seems to be a sort 
of Boswell to our poetical Johnson. It 
1s a strange composition, and not so re- 
markable for being well written, as for 
the egotism with which it speaks of the 
dedicator,and flattery of the dedicatee ; for 

‘‘ I wish (says the noble Lord) to do 
honour to myself by the record of many 
years intimacy with a man of learning, 
of talent, of steadiness, and of honour. 
It is not for minds like ours to give or 
to recewve flattery ! !” 

With a more excusable vanity, his 
Lordship states that the present poem is 

“The longest, the most thoughtful, 
and most comprehensive of my composi- 
tions.” And adds, in it there is 

“ Less of the pilgrim than in any of 
the preceding, and that little slightly, if 
at all, separated from the Author speak- 
ing in his own person. The fact is, that 
J have become weary of drawing a line 
which every one seemed determined not 
to perceive.” 

Indeed the line was too indistinct for 
the eye or mind of any reader, and when 
we found the Pilgrim and the Author 
as inseparable and more connected than 
substance and shadow, it was impossible 
not to identify them altogether ; and if 
ever this gave pain to the noble Lord, 
we are rejoiced to hear him at length de- 
clare that ‘ the opinions which have 
been, or may be formed on that subject, 
aré now a*matttr of indifference.” 


Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. By Lord Byron. 
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This Dedication offers little else for 
observation, except a tone of sentiment 
which, whenever we meet, we shall rep- 
robate as unworthy of a British bosom. 

The noble Lord enters warmly into 
Italian politics :—we have no objection. 
Slaves, in one way or other, have the 
people of Italy been for many centanes ; 
and that class of quidnuncs who choose 
to curse all the existing governments 
which, as they say, oppress this people 
in our times, may rail their fill without 
let or hindrance from us. But really 
there is something abominable in the 
mode of mixing up slanders against our 
own country, with this party ilection 
for another, and it ill becomes Lord By- 
ron, or any Englishman, to exalt the 
melancloly dirges of modern Romans 
for the loss of their independence, at the 
expense of the ‘ bacchanal roar of the 
songs of exultation still yelled from the 
London Taverns over the carnage 
Mount St. Jean.” Waterloo, a victory 
glorious to Britain, did more for the in- 
dependence of mankind, than the sum of 
Italian population, continued for millions 
of years, could enter into comparisoa 
with ; and it is a feeling neither credita- 
ble to head or heart which depreciates 
the renown of that immortal achievement, 
and prophesies a reward of evil to the 
land by whose valour it was accomplish- 
ed.* But trusting to the author's verse 
may be found less exceptionable thao 
his prose, we proceed to the Fourth aod 
last Canto of Childe Harold. 

The poem opens at Venice, the past 
glory and present state of which city are 
described and contrasted. ‘I'he author 
breaks off to speak of himself, a subject 
on which he is always impassioned and 
interesting : 

VILL. 


Ive taught me other tongues—and in strange eye? 

Have made me not a stranger ; to the mind 

Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to inake, nor hard to find 

A country with—ay, or without mankind ; 

Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 

Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 
Ley eee 


* His Lordship employs poetry as well as prose to 
denounce the downfall of his native Country. At pest 
11, the lot of Venice is declared to be 


—Shameful to the nations—most of all, 

Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's children ; in the fail 

Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery well. 


— — = a ee _——_ 
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The inviolate Island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


IX. 
Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes in a soi] which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my lend’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull oblivion bar 
x. 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ; 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
* Sparta has many a worthier son than he.” 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
"The thorns which I have reap’d, are of the tree 
1 planted,—they have torn me,—and I bleed : 
3 should have known what fruit would spring 
such a seed. 


This 
ample of the misanthropical gloom and 
regret which seems still at times to pos- 
sess the writer, (diversifying those gayer 
hours whence such a composition as 
Beppo sprung,) and of the style of this 
canto. The stanzas almost invariably 
run into each other in the manner of the 
three we have copied, and in this respect 
often produce an uopleasant and unpoet- 
ical effect. The bard returns to his sub- 
ject of Venice and the spouseless Adn- 
atic, but soon again relapses into self- 


contemplation and melancholy metaphys- 
ical reflections. 


XXII. 


All saffering doth destroy, or is destroy'd, 

Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event 

Ends >—Some, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, 

Retem to whence they came—with like mtent, 

And weave their web again ; some bow’d and bent, 

Wax grey and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb : 


XXIIL. 


But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There come’s a token like a scorpion's sting, 

Searee seen, but with fresh hitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight whieh it would fling 

Aside forever : it may be a sound— 

A tone of musie—summer’s eve—or spring, 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are dark- 

ly bound ; 
XXIV. 
And how or why we know not, nor can trace 
Heme to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 


Fourth Canto of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
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But feel the shock renew’d, nor can effice 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—the changed— perchance the dead~anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many ! yet how 

few! 
XXV. 


But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 


Thus brought back to Italy, that 
country is finely painted ; 


Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can deeree ; 
Even in thy desarts, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an iramaculate charm which cannot be defacefi. 
XXVII. 
The moon is up, and yet it is not night— 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
Free from'clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of che West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
While ou the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Ploats through the azure air—an isla nd of the blest! 
XXVIII. 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly - « - 


From this landscape, drawn with a 
freshness which places the author high 
, by the side of our best descriptive poet 
in a rather unusual line, we are carrie 
to Arqua, the last retreat and burial- 
place of Petrarch ; thence to Ferarra— 
to Tasso, Ariosto, the Arno, the statue 
of Venus, Santa Croce, celebrated by 
Madame de Stael, and Alfieri’s tomb, 
Dante, Bocaccio, Thrasimene, and other 
places with their human productions, all 
of which are more or less exhibited in 
the verze devoted tothem. Nothing can 
be more desultory than these notices, and 
they do not appear to us to be possessed 
of that felicity or force which is so often 
found in Lord Byron’s writings. There 
is something even ludicrous, for example, 
in the apostrophe to the Venus : 


Li. 
Appear'dst thou not to Paris in this guise P 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
| Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War ? 
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And gazing on thy face as toward a star, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lipe are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Shewered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as frem an 
urn! 


LITl. 


I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands 

The artist and his ape, to teach snd tell 

How well his conneisseurship understands 

The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Let these describe the undescribable :- 


—S- EP =D 


This is oddly facetious in such a work 
as the poem before us, and we do not 
wonder at the writer exelaiming in Beppo, 


“1 fear I have a little turn for satire Pi 


since even in his gravest productions 
there is this occasional peeping out af fun 
and doggrel, ia spite of the sackcloth and 
ashes which he pretends to throw over 
his Muse. - At page 36, the river Clitum- 
nus, or Clitumnus himself, for though the 
water is cleat, the author is not, and we 
— exactly tell which itis, is said to 


“*2 +++ 6e the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect, and moet elear ; 

Sorely that stream wae upprofhned by sloughters~ 
A mirror and a bath for beduty’s youngest daughters ! 


Elsewhere Boileau’s severe criticism on 
Tasso is thus mentioned : 


And Boileau, whove rash envy could allow 
Nestrain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 
That wictetene of the teeth—monetony in wire. 


But we quit these blemishes with plea- 
sure to turn to the better sounds of a 
British lyre, whose tones are so varied 
and charming notwithstanding a harsh 
chord is sometimesstruck. ‘The follow- 
ing is a spirited picture of a cataract :— 


LXIX. 


The roar of waters !—from the headiong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters ! where they how] and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phiegethon, curls round the rocks of je 
That gird the gulf arouad, in pitiless horror set, 

LxXXx. 
And mount in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 


With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal Apri! to the ground, 


Making it all one emerald :—how profound 
f 
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The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bourid, 

Crushing thie cliffs, whi¢h, downward worn and ret 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 


To the broad columm <«-~--.-... 


— = -—_  otm —_ WS ah 


Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge, 

From side (o side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant Hues with al! their beams unshort: 

Resembling, ’mid the tortwre of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


Among the most beautiful parts of the 
poem is an address to Rome, thouzh it 
has not that extreme depth of pathos 
which has affected us so strongly in pre- 
ceding poems from the seme sourte, a 
which this subject seems so well calcu- 
lated to have excited. 


LXXVIII. 

Oh Rome ! my Country ! City of the Soul! 
The Orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and contro! 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and ste 
‘The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones ard temples, ye ! 
Whove agonies are evils of a day 

A world is at your feet as fragile as our elsy. 


The Niobe of nations! there she erands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe j 

Anempty urn within her withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

The Scipios’ tomb contains no aslies now; 

The very sepuichres He tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy waves, and mantie her distress ! 


The double night ofages, and of her, 
Night's daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap’ 
All round us; we but ftel our way to err : 

The Ocean has his chart, the stars their Map. 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recullections - - - 


We quote Lord Byron’s altusion to 
Buonaparte more for the curiosity of the 
matter than for either or merit. 
He is talking of the universal dominion 
of Roman heros, and says 


ete ee ee as yet none have, 

Nor could the same supremacy have near’d, 

Save one vain man, who is notin the grave, 
But vanquith’d by himeelf, to his own slaves a slate— 
a eS eee | 


* This is a grammatical error: the nomins- 
tive is “ night,” and the verb ought to have 
been in the singular. 
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The fool of false ambition—and a kind But all too late, —so are we doubly curst. 

Of bastard Czesar, following him of eld Love, fame, ambition, avarice,-—'tis the same, 

With steps uncqual ; for the Roman’s mind Each idie—and all ill—and none the worst 

Was modelled ina less terrestrial mould, For all are meteors witha diffcrent name, 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 
And an immortal instinct which redeem'd 

The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, There is also much poetry, tho’ very 


Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 


ipti ean 
At Cleopatra's feet—-and now himself he beam’d, unequal, in a description of the ocean, 


commencing at cixxix, and closing 
And came—and saw—and conquer’d! Buttheman within two stanzas of the end, at CLXXXV, 


Who would have tamed his eagles down to fice, - ee : re 
Like a train'd falcon, in the Gallic van, which our limits forbid us to trans ribe, 


- Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, as also a lament over the Princess Char- 
With a deaf heart which never seem'd to be lotte, which is beautiful, though mis- 
A listener to itself, was strangely framn’d 5 laced. We must indeed now content 


With but one weakest weakness—vanity, : 
Coquettish in ambition—still he aim'd— ourselves with only a few verses more. 


At what? Can he avonch—or answer what heelaim'd? Towards the termination of the Poem 


ie 
And would be all or nothing—nor eould wait there is much of the Author, and of th 


For the sure grave to level him ; few years Pilgrim, his Imaginary companiOdy 
Had fixed him with the Caesars in his fate, eet tat eetntatencareeendncteatnctestnatnintantdy he was 
On whom we tread > Aught but phantasy, and could be classed 


With forms which live and suffer 

Dwelling on the ruins of Rome, and 
mixing up with the. recollections they That the more real personage of the two 
suggest, recollections of his own past can be so classed is too “ true, ‘tis pity. 
life, and bitter reflections on humanity, pity tis “tis true ;”——-but there is a degree 
the poem rolls on in much the same of anguish and asperity in this portion of 
current; often poetical, but, in our opin- his work, which tells only too plainly the 
ion, never offering those striking thoughts unenviable state of his mind. Witness 
nor sublime effusions which in the au- the subjoined bitter effusion : 
thor’s former works have produced so 
striking an impression, that, once read, , CXXX. 
they were never forgotten. There is a Ob Time! thebesutifier of the dead, 


wae - oN . Adorner of the ruin, comfortet? 
fevel merit in this Canto, which does not 4.14 only healer when the heart hath bled== 


exalt the fame of so justly renowned & Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 
poet ; and, upon the whole, it seems The test of truth, love,—sole philosopher, 


thore like the unwilling task of winding blir sails qeundiee ree 
5 ca never loses, ou erate 
up, than the strong inspiration of 8 NEW rine, che avenger! Unto thee 1 lift 


passion. — Whatever may have been my hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of theca gift : 
i 

Lord Byron's . [ . pr gee GO Armidet thie wreck, whete thou hast made a shrine 
Hot appear to have been of a ind to and temple more divinely desolate, 
nurse and invigorate his genius for the Among thy mightier offtrings bere are mine, 
wild and stormy, the fierce torrent, and eas dip 8 few, fall of fate :— 

; t ever seen me too elate, 
dark imagery of the antecedent Cantos. 3.00 ine seas Wael cally Ubare’ 
—There are not even mapy of those re= Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
markably felicitous expressions which we Which shal! not whelm me, tet me not have worn 
could wish to quote. There are, how- This ironin my cowl in vain—ahall they not mourn / 
ever, some which the reader of taste will And thou, who tiever yet of human wrong 


not fail to discern. Manis boldly apos- Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! 
trophi ze d, Here where the aricient paid thee homage long— 
Thou who didet call the Furies from the abyss, 
Thou peadalum betwixt smile and tear: And round Orestes bade them hew! and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 
and from the 119th to the 125th stan- Had it been from hands less near—in this 


zas, there are some fine lines on love, TY former realm, I call thee from the dust ! 
thus concluding :— Dost thou not hear my heart? Awake ! thou shalt and 


must, 
We wither from our youth, we gasp dwaye It is not that I may not have incurr’d 
Sick—sick ; unfeand the boon, unsiaked the thirst, For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 


Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first Witha just weapon, it had flowed unbound ; 
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Bat now my blood shal! not sink in the ground ; love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
To thee I do devote it—thou shalt take From these our interviews, in which I steal 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, From all I may be, or have been before, 
Which if J have not taken for the sake—— To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

But let that pass--I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. What I can ne'cr express, yet cannot all conceal. 
And if my voice break forth, "tis not that now Before copyi ng she two farewell stan- 
7 shrink from what is suffvred : let him speak zas, with which we sluall also bid fare- 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, iI h ti that there are 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak ; well, we oug t to notice . . : 
But in this page a record will Lseek. several errors of prosody in this poem, 
Notin the air shall these my words disperse, which we are surprised to encounter. 


Though I be ashes ; a far hour shal] wreak The first line of the second stanza, dese 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 


And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! cribing Venice, - 


That eurse shall be Forgiveness.—Have I not--~ She looks a sea Cybcle, fresh from Ocean, 

Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven !... 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? cannot pass muster : and at P- 79, anoth- 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? er false quantity ona proper name occurs, 


Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 


Hopes snapp'd, name blighted, Life's life liedaway? 1 have beheld Sepha's bright roofs sweli-< 
And only not to desperation driven, 


Because not altogether of such clay having beheld this, the author ought to 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. have known that this Moslem sanctuary 

; is aever pronounced Sophia, but Sophia. 

reg ld i Aldi ee a ans The address to the Ocean, which we 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny have already alluded to as highly poeti- 
To the small whispher of' the as paltry few, cal, 1s deformed by one very notorious . 


And subtier venom of the reptile crew, vulearism—the sea is destroying a mari- 
The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 2 


Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, ner, who has 


And without utterance save the shrug or sigh His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. And dashest him again to earth ;—there let bim lay. 


It is lamentable to think that the noble | We would hardly have noticed these 
writer either has, or fancies he has had blots were it not that we consider them, 
$0 much reason to speak of himself, and with others which we shall not particu- 
of his wrongs and pangs. That this larise, as fit for correction in the poem 
gall and soreness of spirit is much the Which a ae holds forth as the most 
effect of a heated imagination, is almost elaborate of his productions. That it is 
evident ; but be it as it may, we are as- SO, we are persuaded from internal evi- 
suredly among the most ardent of those dence, and we are also p:-rsuaded that it 
who desire that these‘4hick-coming fan- is not the better for the pains bestowed 
cies” might be eradicated, and that mo- in polishing it; at least, if it has the 


ment hastened which, towards a man heat, it wants the fire of its predecessors: ” 


whose writings have afforded so much if it possesses many beauties, from whicb 
delight, would nothing of the noble author’s can be eXy 
empt, itis devoid of those almost super-i 
inacuneaeie ee of love, Batural flashes which struck like lightaing 
upon the soul: if we say it is an excel- 

We shall now as briefly as possible lent work, we cannot remember any of 
wind up these remarks, neither trespass- the passages which bear the Magic stamp 
ing with added criticism nor quotations of immortal genius. There are many 
beyond a few lines. These we devote, notes, and two little poems annexed, but 
in the first instance, to a stanza which of these we have no room to deliver our 
breathes as true a poetic feeling 48 any sentiments—a matter which will not in- 
in the volume : : jure the writers—and therefore we has- 


ten to conclude, as we proposed, only 
qrerels a pleasure in the pathless woods, apologizing for the length of our review, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, : aca 
There is society, where none intrudes, which we have 80 far extended in the 
By the deep sea, and music in its rosr : hope of gratifying those distant readers 


yo. 3.|" 


whom it may be some time before Lord 
Byron’s volume reaches. 


My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 
Has died intoan echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish'd which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ is Writ, 
Would it were worthier | but 1 arm not now 
That which I have been....and my visions Git 
Less palpably before me..,.and the glow , 

Which in my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath beer... 
A sound which makes us linger sone VEtoofarewell | 
Ye ! who have traced the pilgrim to thé scene 
Which is his last, ifin your memories dwell 

A thought whieh once was his, ifon ye swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! with Aim alone may rest the pain, 


If such there werc....with yer the moral of his straim 


————— ene 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
IT has often occurred to us, 


the British press, a great proportion of which cun only et) 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 
that amidst the variety of productions continually issuing from 


oy an ephemera! existence, 1 


would be desirable to select such as possess extraordinary features of originality, and are 


particolarly indicative 


court of critical session with 
inence of the claimants. 


of vital strength. For the 


proper attention to such as have any pretensions 
a due regard to the importance of the subjects, 


future, therefore, without omitting to pav 
to particular notice, we shall open on: 
aud the pre-cm- 


Our labors in this department have this month avery auspicious beginning, since we have be- 
fore us one of the most interesting works that has appeared fora considerable time. We 


allude to the 


Memoirs of the life and writings 
written by himself to a late period, and 
William Temple Franklin, to. 

HE works of this eminént man are 
publishing in a regular form. The 
publication before us is the first volume 
of the three which the plan comprehends ; 
the second, consisting of original corres- 

pondence, preceded the first above a 

year ago*™ ; and the third and last, being 

a selection of Dr. Franklin’s political and 

philosophical writings, 1s announced as 

being in the press. 

The public has long been in posses- 
sion of the first fasciculus of these Me- 
moirs, constituting the first part of the 
volume and extending to the year 1730, 
at which time he was in a promising way 
as a printer and bookseller at Philadel- 
phia. ‘The narrative to this period was 
written in a letter to his sou ; and copies 
of the same baving been circulated, one 
of them, though much garbled, was 
printed ina French version, and from 
that translation done again, according to 
the old phrase, into English. But tho’ 
“by this double metamorphosis the story 
lost all the point and racinesss of the ori- 
ginal, the facts remained, and the instruc- 
tion which the memoir conveyed was 
stil! powerful and fascinating. 


#* See Ath. vol. I. p. 79, 399, &c. 


of BENJAM 


ix Frankain, LL.D. F.RS. §c. 
continued to his death by his grandson, 


The appearance of this valuable piece 
of biography, occasioned many friendiy 
solicitations to the author, urging him to 
a continuation of the history which he 
had so well begun. In consequence of 
these applications, the doctor, in the year 
1784, when he was in France, and ata 
distance from his notes, resumed his re- 
lation by taking it up with a more detail. 
ed account of his literary club at Phila- 
delphia, the state of his trade, and the 
economy of his househoid. 

Out of these reminiscences we shad 
extract a domestic picture. Speaking ov 
his wile, the author says: “* She assist- 
ed ine cheerlully in my business, folding 
and stitching paimphiets, tending shop, 
purchasing old linen rags for the paper- 
makers, &c. We-kept no idje servants, 
our table was plain and simple, our fur- 

piture of the cheapest. For instance, my 
breaktagt was tor a long time bread ane 
milk, (no tea) and J ate it out of a two- 
penny earthen porringer, with a pewle 
spoon ; but mark how luxury will ente: 
families, and make 8 progress in spite o 
principle ; being called one morning 
breakfast, L found it in a China how! 
with a spoon of silver. They had bee 
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bought for me without my knowledge, we thus beat one another iato that lan- 
by my wife, and had ¢ost her the enor- guage.” 
mous sum of three and twenty shillings; Though the sentiments of Frankia 
for which she fed no other exeuse or onthe subject of religion were pretty gen- 
apology to make, but that she thought her erally known, yet his disposition to do 
husband deserved a silver spoon and good, and to encourage all benevolent 
China bow! as well as any of his neigh+ designs, made him resorted to by persons 
bours. This was the first appearance of of different persuasions. Among others 
plate and China in our house, which af- was the celebrated George Whitfield, 
terwards, jn @ course of years, as our who consulted him about the foundation 
wealth increased, augmented gradually of his Orphan House in Georgia, the 
to several hundred pounds io value.” = scheme of which Franklin did not exact- 

Our biographer next proceeds to give ly approve ; but the following anecdote 
some account of his religious opinions, affords a lively picture of the extraordi- 
and the causes that led him to the adop- nary powers of that divine, “I hap- 


tion of theism. On this subject we shail 
make no comment ; nor upon the scheme 
which he projected of attaining moral 
perfection. Whth this terminates what 
the author wrote at Passy : the contin- 
uance of the narrative being resumed at 
Philadelphia, in August, 1788, where, 
however, he laments the loss of many of 
bis papers during the war. 


pened,” says the doctor, “ soon after to 
attend one of bis sermons, in the coursé 
of which I perceived be intended to fin- 
ish with a collection, and I sileatly resel- 
ved he should get nothiog from me: 
had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles in gold ; as he ed I 


This part of began to soften, and concluded to give 


the work begins with an outline of the the copper. Another stroke of his orato- 
plan devised by Franklin in 1731, for ry made me ashamed of that, and deter- 
the formation of a new sect, professing mined me to give the silver; and he fin- 


morality only, and which, forty years 
afterwards, was attempted to be carried 
into execution, under his patronage, in 
Margaret-street, London, by the late 
David Williams, but without success. 
After giving an account of his almanack 
and newspaper, Dr. Franklin enters into 
some particulars of his studies ; and this 
part of the narrative is so instructive to 
young persons who have had but a slen- 
der education, that we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of another extract. 

“‘ [ had begun, in 1733, to study lan- 
guages : I soon made myself'so much a 
master of the French as to be able to 
read the books in that language with 
ease; I then undertook the Italian. An 
acquaintance, who was also learning it, 
used often to tempt me to play chess 
withbim. Finding this took up too 
much of the time I had to spure for stu- 
dy, [at length refused to play any more, 
unless on this condition, that the victor 
in every game should have a right to im- 
pose a task, either of parts of the gram- 
mar to be got by heart, or in translations, 
&c. which tasks the vanquished was to 
perform upon honour before the next 
mecting. As we played pretty equally, 


ished so admirably, that I emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector's dish, 
gold and all! At this sermon there wes 
also one of our club, who, being of my 
sentiments respecting the building in 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
micht be intended, bad, by precaution 
emptied his pockets before he came from 
home: towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, however, he felt a strong in- 
clination to give, and applied to a neigh- 
bour who siood near him, to lend bim 
some money for the purpose. The re- 
quest was fortunately made to, perhaps, 
the only man in the company who had 
the firmness not to be affected by the 
preacher. His answer was: ‘At any 
other time, friend Hopkinson, I would 
lend to thee freely ; but not now, for 
thee seems to me to be out of thy nght 
senses,” ”” . 

This second part of the Memoirs a- 
bounds in business of various kiods, in 
which the author was engaged ; but the 
most interesting points are those which 
detail his philosophical pursuits, and 
the schemes of practical improvement, 
suggested by him for the good of his 
couutry. —T'he narrative bere ends with 
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the arrival of Franklin in London, as the 
agent of his province, in July, 1757. 
The third part is compiled by the Doc- 
tor’s grandson, who carries the history 
forward to that remarkable event in the 
life of his venerable relation, when he 
encountered so much obloquy on account 
of the part which he took in the dispute 
between the government of Massachu- 
setts and the House of Representatives. 
Dr. Franklin was accused of having 
treacherously given publicity to private 
letters, of which he had gained posses- 
sion, and thereby fomenting the spirit of 
discord. The late Lord Loughborough, 
when the affair came before the privy 
council, dwelt severely enough upon the 
doctor’s conduct on that occasion : for 
which the present Editor has thought 
proper to abuse the memory of that emi- 
neat lawyer most unmercifully. The 
history of this affair, which some readers 
will think might with advantage have 
been compressed, occupies about thirty 
pages. 

The remainder of this part is taken up 
with a detailed account of the various 
steps which led to the American war, 
and the attempts made on the part of 
Dr. Franklin to prevent that rupture. 
Here the doctor appears again as his 
own bistorian, and that ip a manner 
which will be of eminent service when- 
ever the annals of this reiga shall be fully 
and impartially related. This part of 
the narration comes down to the begin- 
ning of the eventful year, 1775, when 
affairs became too desperate on both 
sides to admit of healing counsels: Dr. 
Franklin returned to America. We are 
now come to the fourth division of the 
work, which is taken up with a desultory 
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Memoirs of the Private Life of my Father. 
To which are added Miscellanies. 


For the purpose of moral improve- 
ment, private memoirs, when properly 
written, are preferable to the public his- 
tory of persons who have figured with 
distinction on the great theatre of the 
world ; because, by developing their re- 
al disposition, recording their sentiments, 
and sbewing the manner in which they 
deported themselves, in the several do- 
mestic relations, such narratives enable 


tbe reader to form a more exact estimate 
2Q  Aturneum. Vol. 8. 
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sketch of the revolution, and an account 
of Franklin’s mission to Paris, accompa- 
nied by the editor. Though this part is 
almost of a political character, the read- 
er will find in it much to gratify his curi- 
osity, especially in the correspondence, 
and the fragments of Dr. F'ranklin’s jour- 
nal. Having had the happiness to see 
the independence of his country estab- 
lished, this true patriot quitted F rance, 
and taking England once more 10 his 
way, that he might bid farewell to some 
of his most esteemed friends, he returned 
home to rest from his labors in the sum- 
mer of 1785. ‘The fifth part brings the 
history of this variegated and most use- 
fal life, down to the 17th of April, 1720, 
when America lost her brightest orna- 
ment, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 

Two appendixes are attached to this 
volume ; the first consisting of eulogiums 
upon the doctor, and some entertaining 
anecdotes, of which we have only to re- 
gret that the number is so scanty. The. 
second appendix contains the journal of. 
Franklin’s fourth voyage from England 
to Philadelphia, in the year 1771, the 
rules for a club at the latter place, and 
some political documents, among which 
we meet with the particulars of. the ex- 
amination of Dr. Franklin before the 
privy council, on the affair of Hutchin- 
son’s letters, and the details of Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s (Lord Loughborough) abuse 
of him on the occasion, which may serve 
as an apology for the severe retaliation of 
his descendant, the Editor. We hope 
soon to see this interesting work in such 
a form as will suit the pockets of the 
public at large, for whom we consider it 
a most valuable legacy. 

(To be continued.) 


By the Baroness de Stael Holstein. 
By a. Necker. 8vo. 12s. 


of the conduct which they pursued as 
stalte>Men. 

‘The volume before us poxsesses con- 
siderable interest in this point of vieW, 
as it exhibits the celebrated Necker in 
the situation of a man retired trom the 
turmoil of public cares, the conflicts of 
faction, and the fury of revolutions, to 
the bosom of an endeared family. Such 
a piece of biography, therefore is calcue 
lated for better ends than to gratify ap 10° 


$06 


satiate curiosity after ihe secret springs 
of political eveats, in as much asit brings 
us to the intimate converse of a great 


man, who had witnessed and borne bis 


part io more extraordinary scenes, and 
stupeodous changes, than to have enter- 
ed into the history of any individual in 
modern ages. Whatever may be thought 
of the talents of this singular man, as a 
minister and financier, on which subject 
there will be different opinions, there 
can be but one judgment in regard to his 
philosophical genius, and moral charac- 
ter. Here he shines to great advantage ; 
and though his daughter has exerted her 
astonishing powers in working up the 
picture to a style of perfection bordering 
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nota little on extravagance, still her work 
must be considered as having its basis in 
truth, and as such, every allowance will 
be made for the zeal of filial piety in the 
color given to the eulogy. The miscel- 
laneous papers subjoined to the memoir, 
are altogether worthy of the head and 
heart of Necker. They consist of short 
essays, or apboristic observations on a 
variety of subjects ; select thoughts of a 
similar description to the former, but ap- 
parently thrown down in writing as they 
occurred ; an Essay on the Corn Laws; 
and the fragment of a sentimental novel, 
bearing the title of ** The Fatal Conse- 
quences of a single Fault.” 


BEPPO, 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


BY LORD BYRON. 


vee 
Resalind. Farewel, Monsieur Traveller : Look, you lisp, and wear strange suits; disable all the benefits 
of your own country ; be out of love with your Nativity,and almost chide God for making you that counte- 
nance you are ; or I will scarce think that you have swam in a Gondola.—Ae Yeu Like at, Act IV. Se. L. 
Annotation of the Commentators. 
That is, been at Venice, which was much visited by the young English gentlemen of these times, and was 
then what Paris is new—the seat of all dissolutencss. S. A, 
° we 


¥. 
ws known, at least it should be, that 
throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes 


about 
The people take their fill of recreation, 
And buy repentance, ere they grow devout, 
However high their rank, or low their sta- 


tion 

With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, 
masking, 

And other things, which may be had for asking. 


The moment oight with dusky mantle covers 
The skies, (and the more sleet the bettcr,) 
The time less liked by hasbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prudery flings aside her fetter ; 
And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 
Giggling with all the gallants who beset her; 
And there are songs and quavers, roaring, 
bumming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. 


1998 


And there are dresses sptendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and 


ews 

And harlequins and clowns, with feats gym- 
nastical, 

Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hin- 


005 5 
All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose, 
But no one in these parts nay quiz the cere 
Therefore take heed, ye Kreethinkers ! 
charge ye ! 


IV. 
You'd better walk about begirt with briars, 
Instead of coat and small-clothes, thaa put 


on 

A angle stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Altbough you swore it only was in fan 3 

They'd haul you o’er the coals, and stir the 


res 
Of Phlegethon with every mother’s son, 
Nor say one mass to cool the cauldron’s bubble 
That sea your bones, unless you paid them 
uble. 


Vv. 
But saving this, you may pet on whate’er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak, 
Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Woald rig you out ip seriousness or joke ; 
And even in Ltaly such places are 
With prettier names in sufter accents spoke, 
For, bating Covent Garden, I can hit on 
No a that’s called ‘* Piazsu” in Great 
ritain, 


Vi. 

This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies “‘ farewel to flesh :” 
So call’d. , because the name and thing agreeing, 
Through a they live op Gish both salt and 

resh. 

But why they usher Lent with so much glec iv, 
Is more than I can tell, although § guers 
Tis as we take a eer with friends at parting, 
In the stage-cuacl or packet, just at stai ting. 


VII. 
And thas they bid farewel to carnal dishes, 
And solid meats, and highly spic’d ragouts, 
To live for forty days on ill-dress’d fi-hes, 
Because they have no sauces to their stews, 


You. 3} 


A thing which causes many “ ” and 
6 ni ” 
And several oaths (which would not suit the 
use, 
From travellers accastom’d from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy : 


VIII. 
And therefore hambly I would recommend 
‘“‘ The carious in fish-sauce,” before they 


croes 
The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss, 
Ketchap, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Or, by the Lerd! a Leot will well nigh starve 


yes Ix 

That is to say, if your religion’s Roman, 

set ib at Rome would do as Romans do. 
According to the proverb,---although no man, 

If foreign, is obliged to fast ; and you, 
If protestant, or sickly, or a woman, 

ould rather dine in sin on a ragout—- 

Dine, and be d--~-d! I don’t mean to be 


coarse, 
Bat that’s the penalty, to say no worse. 


Of all the places where the Carnival 
Was most facetious in the days of yore, 
For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball, 
And mask, and mime, and mystery and more 
Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 
Venice the bell from every city bore, 
And at the moment when J bx my story, 
That sea-born city was in all her glory. 


XI. 
They've pretty faces yet,those same Venetians, 
k eyes, arch’d brows, and sweet ex- 
pressions still, 

Sach as of old were copied from the Grecians, 

In ancient arts by moderns mimick’d ill ; 
And like so many Venuses of Titian’s 

(The best’s at Florence—see it, if ye will,) . 
They look when leaning over the balcony, 
Or stepp’d from out a picture by Giorgione, 


XII. 

Whose tints are truth and beauty at their best; 

Aud when you to Mapfrini’s palace go, 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 

Is loveliest to my mind of all the show ; 
It may perhaps be also to your zest, 

A dhat’s the cause J rhyme upon it so, 
’Tis but a portrait of his son, and wife, 
And self ; but euch a womaa ! leve in life ! 


XH. 
Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 
ut something better still, so very real, 
That the sweet mode} must have been the 


same ; 

A thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 
Wer't not 1m possible, besides a shame : 

The face recals some face, as 'twere with pain, 

¥ou once have seen, but ne’er will see aguin ; 


XIV. 
One of those forms which flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face 3 
And, ol! the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bluom, the beauty which agree, 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 
Whose course and home we knew not, aor 
shall know, 
Like the lost Pleiad* seen no more below. 


# & Que reptem dic sex tamenceste eplent,” Ovid. 


a 
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XV. 
I said that like a pictare by Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they are, 
Particularly seen from a balcony, 
(For beauty’s sometimes best set off afar) 
And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 
They peep from out the blind, or o’er the 


r 5 
And, truth to say, they’re mostly very pretty 
And rather like to show it, more’s the pity ! , 


XVI. 
For glances beget oglies, ogies sighe, 
Sighs wishes, ssishes words, and words a let- 


ter 
Which flieson wings of light-heeled Mercaries, 
Who sith such things because they know n0 
tters 
And then, God knows, what mischief may arise, 
When love links two young people in ope 
etter, 
Vile assignations, and adulterous beds, 
Elopements, broken vows, and hearts, and 


heads. 
XVII. 


Shakspeare described the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair, but yet suspect in fame, 
And to this day from Venice to Verona 
Such matters may be probably the same, 
Except that since those times was never 
knowna 
Husband whom mere suspicion could inflame 
Toe suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she bad a * cavalier servente.” 


XVIII. 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether, 
Not like that sooty devil of Othello’s 

Which smothers women in a bed of feather, 
But worthier of these much more jolly fellows, 

When weary of the matrimonial tether, 
His head for sucha wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another or another's. 


XX. 
‘Did’st ever see a gondola? For fear 
You should not, I'll describe it youexactly : 
’Tis a long covered boat that’s common here, 
Carved at ig prow, built lightly bat com- 
pactly 
Rowed by two "rowers, each called ‘ Gondo- 
hier,” 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can make owt what yousay or do. 


XX. 

And wp and down the long canals they go, 

Aud ander we Rialto shoot along, 
By Bigbt and day, all paces, swift or slow 

And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of wo 

But not to them do woful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun 
Like mourningcoaches when the funeral’sdone. 


XXI. 

Bat to my story.—’Twas some years ago, 

It may be thirty, forty, more or less, 
The carnival was at its height, and so 

Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress ; 
A certain lady went to see the show, 

Her real name I know not, nor can guess, 
And so we'll call her Laura, if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with case. 


XXII. 
She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which-certain people call a “ eertain age,’ 
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Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
ecause J never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
o name, detine by speech, or write on page, 
The period meant precisely by that word,-—- 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 


AXIILE. 


Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
_ . Of time, and time returned the compliment, 
And treated her genteely, so that, drest, - 
She looked extremely well where’er she 
went: 
A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 
nd Laura’s brow a frown had rarely bent; 
Indeed she shone all smiles, and seemed to 
_ latter 
ankind: with her black eyes for looking at 
er. 


XXIV. 

She wasa married woman ; ’tis convenient, 
Because in Christian countries ’tis a rnle 
To view their little, slips with eyes more le- 

nient ; 
Whereas, if single ladies play the fool, 
(Unless within the period intervenient, 
A well-timed wedding makes the scandal 


c 
I don’t know how they ever can get over it, 
Except they manage never to discover it. 


XXV. 
Her husband sailed upon the Adriatic, 

And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 
And when he lay in quarantine for pratique, 
(A forty days’ precaution ’gainst disease) 
His wife would mount, at times her highest 

attic 
For thence she could discern the ship with 


ease : 

He was a merchant, trading to Aleppo, 

His name, Giuseppe, called more briefly Bep- 
0. 


XXVE 
He was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yeta portly figure ; 
Though colored, as it were, within a tanyard, 
He was a person both of sense and vigor--= 
A better seaman never yet did man yard: 
And she, although her manners show’d no 


rigour, 
Was deemed a woman of the strictest prin- 


ciple, 
So mach as to be thought almost invincible. 


AXVII. 


Bat several years capes since they had met ; 
Some people thought the ship was lost, and 


some 
That he had somehow blundered into debt, 


And did not like the thoughts of steering 
home ; 


And there were several offered any bet, 

Or that he would, or thathe wouid not come 
For most men (till by losing rendered sager) 
Will back their own opinions by a wager. 


XXVIII. 
And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 
And ae of wearing weeds, as well she 
might; 
She almost fost all appetite for victual, 
And could net sleep with ease alone at nights 
She deemed the window-frames and shutters 
_ brittle, 
Against a daring house-breaker or sprite, 
beet EE 


® Beppo is the Joe of the Italian Joseph. 
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And so she thought it pradent to connect her 
With a vice-husband, chiefly to protect her. 


X XIX. 
She chose, (and what is there they will not 


choose, 

If only you will but oppose their choice ?) 
Ti}! Beppo should return from his long cruise, 

And bid once more her faithfal heart rejoice, 
A man some women like, and yet abuse-— 

A coxcomb was he by the public voice ;__ 
A count of wealth they said, as well as quality, 
Aad in his pleasures of great liberality. 


XXX. 


And then he wasa count, and then he knew 
Music, and dancing, fiddling, Freoch and 
Tuscan 3 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon operas, too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and bas- 


kin; 
And no Venetian audience could endurea 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried ‘ secca- 
tura.’’ 


XXXI. 


His * bravo” was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed “ academie,” sighed in silent awe; 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The ‘ prima donna’s” tuneful beart would 
bound, “ 
Dreading the deep damnation of his “bab! 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 


XXXII. 


He patronized the Improvisatori, 
Nay, could himself extemporize some stan- 
Zas, 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tella 
story 
Sold pictures, and wasskilful in the dance as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory | 
Must surely yield the palm to that which 
France has ; 
In short he was a perfect cavaliero, 
Aud to bis very valet seem’d a hero. 


XXXILIT. 


Then he was faithful, too, as well as amorous ; 
So that no sort of female could complain, 
Although they’re now and then a little clam- 


orous, : 
He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 
His heart was one of those which most enas- 
our us, 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain. 
Fle was alover of the good old school, 
Who still become more constant as they ceol. 


AAXIV. 


No wonder such accomplishments should turn 
A female head, however sage and steady-— 

With scarce a hope that Beppo could retura, 
In law he was almostas good as dead, he 

Nor sent, nor wrote, nor show’d the least con 


cern, 

And she had waited several years already § 
And really if aman won't Ict us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead or should be 40. 


XAXXV. 
Besides, within the Alps, to every womas 
(Although, God knows, it is a grievous sin,) 
Tis, 1 may say, permitted to have fwo men; 
I can’t tell who first brought the custom !0, 


a 
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But “* Cavalier Serventes” are quite common, 
Aad no one notices, nor cares a pi; 

And we may call this (not to say the worst) 

A second marriage which corrupts the first. 


XXXVI. 
The word was formerly a ‘ Cicisbeo,” 
But that is now grown vulgar and indecent ; 
The Spaniards call the person a * Cortejo,*” 
For the same mode subsists in Spain, though 
recent ; 
Ja short it reaches from the Po to Teio, 
And may perhaps at last be o’er the sea sent, 
Bat Heaven preserve old England from such 
courses ! 
Or what becemes of damage and Divorces ? 


XXXVII. 


Bot “ Cavalier Servente”’ is the phrase’ 
Used in politest circles to express 
This superuumerary slave, who stays. 
Close to the lady as a part of dress, 
Her word the only Jaw which he obeys, 
His is no sinecure, as you may guess ; 
Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to call, 
And carries fan, and tippet, gloves and shawl. 


XXXVIII. 


For all these sinful doings, JT mast say, 
That Jtaly’s a pleasant place to me, 
Who love to see the sunshine every day, 
And vines, (not nail’d to walls) from tree to 


tree 
Festoon’d much like the back scene of a play, 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the South of France. 


XXXIX. 


I like, on Autumn evenings to ride out, 

Without being fore’d to bid my groom be 
sure 
ae is round his middle strapp’d about, 
ecauce the skies are not thy most secure 5 

I know too that, if stopp’d upon my route, 
Where the green alleys wiidingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the 


way,-— 
In England ’twould be dung, dust, or a dray. 


XL. 


I also like to dine on becaticas, 
Tosee the sun sct, sure he'll rise tomorrow, 
Not thro’ a misty morning twinkling weak as 
A drunken man's dead eye in maudlin sor- 


row 
But with all Heaven ¢ himself ; that day will 
break as 
Beautcous as cloudless, nor be forc’d to bor- 


row 

That sort of farthing candlelight which glim- 
mers 

Where reeking London’s smoky cauldron sim- 
mers. 


XLI. 


L love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Wh.ch meltslike kisses from a temale month, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet 
South, 
And geotle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, 


_— —_— - a 


® “Cortejo” is pronounced “ Corteho,” with an as- 
pirate cecording to the Arabesque guttural. It means 
what there is as yet no precise name for in Engiond, 
though the practice is as common as ip any tra:on- 
tane country whatever. 
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Like our harsh northern whistling, granting 
guttural, 
Which we're oblig’d to hiss, and spit, and spat- 
ter ail. 
XLII. 


I like the women too (forgive my folly) 
From the rich peasant-check of ruddy 
bronze, 
And large black eyesthat flash on youa volley 
Of rays that say a thvusand things at once, 
To the bigh dama’s brow, more melaucholy, 
But clear, and with a wild and hquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within ber eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 


XLITE. 


Eve of the land which still is Paradise ! 
Italian beauty ! didst thou not inspire 
Raphaecl*, who died io thy embrace, and vies 
With all we knowof Heaven, or can desire, 
In what be hath bequeath’d us ?---in what 
guise, 
Though flashing from the fervor of the lyre, 
Would words describe thy past and present 
glow, 
While yet Canova can create belowt ? 


XLIV. 


‘England !, with all thy faults I love thee still,” 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it; 

I like tospeak and lucubsate my fll; 
Ilike the government (but that is not it 3) 

I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like a Habeas Corpus (when we've got 

it ; 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ’tis not too late 5 


XLV. 


I like the taxes, when they’re not too many ; 
I like a seacoal fire when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer 3 
Llike the weather, when it is not rainy, 
That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so Se save the Regent, Church, and 
ing ! 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 


XLVI. 


Our standing army, and dishanded scamen, 

Poor’s Het Reform, my own, the nation’s 
ebt, 

Our little riots, just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling baukruptcies in the Gazette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly womwnen, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 

And greatly venerate our recent glories, 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 


XLVII. 


But to my tale of Laura-—for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to my mind, 
Aad, therefore, may the reader too d isplease, 


© For the reccived accounts of the cause of Rapha- 
el’s death, see his Lives. 
+ Note. ; ; 
(In talking thus, the writer, more especially 
Of women, would be understuod to say, 
He speaks asa spectator, not officially, 
And always, reader, in a modest way ; 
Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall he 
Appear to have offended in this lay, 
Sinec, as all know, without the sex, our sonnets 
Would seem untinished, like their untrimm’d bon- 


nets., 
(Signed) Printer'’s Devtl. 
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The gentle reader, who may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author’s ease, 

Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 

And hapless situation for a bard. 


‘ XLVIIL. 


Oh, that I had the art of easy writing 

What should be easy reading! could I scale 
Parhascus, where the Muses sit inditing 

Those pretty poems never knowa to fail, 
How quickly would I print (the world de- 

lighting) 

A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 

And sell you, mix’d with western sentimental- 


ism 
Some samples of the finest Orientalism. 


XLIX. 


But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken dandy lately on my travels) 
And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling 
verse on, 
The first that Walker's Lexicon anravels, 
And when I can’t find that, [ put a worse ow, 
Not caring as I ought for critic’s cavils 3 
V’ve halfa mind to tumble down to prose, 
But verse is more in fashion--so bere goes ! 


L. 


The count and Laura made their new arrange- 
ment, 
Which lasted, as arrangements sometimes do, 
For half a dozen vears, without estrangement, 
They had their little differences, too; 
Those jealous whiffs, which never any change 
meant: 
In sach affairs there probably are few 
Who seal not had this pouting sort of squab- 


e 
From sinners of high station to the rabble. 


LI. 


But on the whole, they were a happy pair, 
As happy as anlawful love could make them; 
The gentleman was fond, the lady fair, 
Their chains so slight,’twas not worth while 
to break them : 
The world beheld them with indulgent air ; 
The pious only wish’d “the devil take 
them !” 
He took them not ; he very often waits, 
And leaves old sinners to be young ones’ baits. 


LIT. 


But they were young: O! what without oar: 


yout 

Would love be! What would yeuth be with- 
out love ! 

Youth lends it joy, and sweetness,vigor, truth, 

Heart, soul, and ali that seems as from 


ahove 3 
But,languishing with years, it grows uncouth— 
One of few things experience don’t improve, 
Which is perhaps the reason why old fellows 
Are alwaysso preposterously jealous. 


LITT. 


Tt was the Carnival, as I have said 
Some six and thirty stanzas back, and so 
Laura the usual] preparations made, 
Which you do when your mind’s made up 
0 


to go 
To-night to Mrs. Bochm’s masquerade, 
Spectator, or partaker in the show ; 
The only difference known hetween the cases 
Is-—-here, we have six weeks of ‘ varnish'd 
faces.” : 


By Lord Byron. 
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LIV. 
Laura, when drest, was (as I sang before) 
A pretty woman as was ever seen, 
Fresh as the Angel o’er a new inn door, 
Or frontispiece ofa new Magazine, 
With all the fashions which the last month 


wore, 
Colored, and silver paper leaw’d between 

That and the title page, for fear the press 

Should soil with parts of speech the parts of 


dress. 
LV. 


They went to the Ridotto ;-—-'tis a hall 
Where people dance, and sup, and dance 


in 3 
Its ieherneme: perhaps,were a masqu'd ball, 
ut that’s of no importance to my strain ; 
Tis (or. a smaller scale) like our Vauxhall, 
Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by rain: 
The company is ““mix’d” (the phrase I quote is 
As much as saying, they’re below your notice ;) 


LVI. 


For a “ mixt company’”’ implies that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a bundred 


more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave 
The rest are but a valgar set, the bore 
Of perlc places, where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of wart persons, called ‘‘ the World ;”” 


ut 
Although I know them, really don’t know 


why. 
7 LVII. 


This is the case in England ; at least was 
During the dynasty of Dandies, new 

Perchance succeeded by some other class 
Of imitated imitators :--how 

Irreparably soon declinc, alas ! 
The demagogues of fashion: all below 

Is frail; how easily the word is lost 

By love, or war, aud now and then by frost ! 


LVIIL. 


Crush’d was Napoleon, by the northern Thor, 
Who knock’d his army down witb icy bam- 


mer 
Stopp’d b the elements, like a whaler, or 
A blund’ring novice in his pew Freach gram- 


mar ; 

Good cause had he to doubt the chance of war, 
And as for fortune--—but I dare not d—n ker, 

Because, were I to ponder to infinity, 

The more I should believe in her diviaity. 


LIX. 


She rules the present, part, and al] to be yet, 
She gives us lack in lotteries, love and mar- 
riage 3 
I cannot say that she’s done much for me yet ; 
Not that I mean her bounties to disparage, 
We've not yet clos’d accounts, and we shall 
see yet (carriage ; 
How much sie’li make amends for past mis- 
Meantime tie goddess Pll no more importune, 
Unless to thank her, when she’s made my for- 
tuoe. 


LX. 
To tarn---and to retarn ;---the devil take it ! 
This story slips forever through my flogers, 


- Because, just as the stanza likes to make it, 


It needs must be—-and so it rather lingers ; 
This form of verse began, I can’t well break it, 
Bat must keep time and tune like public 
singers § 
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Bat if I once get through my present measure, 
Pll take another when I’m next at leisure. 


LXI. 


They went tothe Ridotto (’tis a place 
To which 1 mean to go myself to-morrow ; 
Just to divert my thoughts a litde space, 
Because I’m rather hippish,and may borrow 
Some spirits, guessing at what kind of face 
May lurk beneath each mask, and as my sor- 
; row 
Slackens its pace sometimes, J’1] make, or find 
Something shall leave it half an hour bebind.) 


LXIT. 


Now Laura-moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips: 
To some she whispers, others speaks aloud ; 
To some she curtsies, and to some she dips, 
Complains of warmth, and this eomplaint 
avow'd, 
Her lover brings the lemonade, she sips ; 
She then surveys, condemns, but pities still 
Her dearest friends for being drest so ill. 


LXIIf. 


One has false curls, another too much paint, 
A third---where did she buy that frightful 
. turban ? 
A fourth’s so pale she fears she’s going to faint, 
A fifth’s looks vulgar, dowdyish, and subur- 


> 
A sixth’s white silk has got a yellow taint, 
A seventh’s thin muslin surely will be her 
bane, {more !” 
And lo! an eighth appears—‘ Pll see no 
For fear, like Baoquo's kings they reach a 
score. 


LXIV. 
Mean time, while she was thus at others gaz- 


ing, 
Others were levelling their looks at her; 
She heard the men’s haif-whispered mode of 


praising, 

And till twas done, determined not to stir ; 

The women only thought it quite amazing 
That at her time of life so many were 

Adanirers still,---but men are so debased, 

Those brazen creatures always suit their taste. 


LXV. 


For my part, now, I ne’er could understand 
Why naughty women—-—but I won't discuss 
A thing which is a scandal to the Jand, 
I enly don’t see why it should be thus ; 
And if t were but in a gown and band, 
Just to entitle me to make a fuss, 
¥’d preach on this till Wilberforce and Romilly 
Should qaote in their next speeches from my 


omily. are 


While Laara thus was seen and seeing, smiling, 
Talking, she knew not wiy, and cared not 


what, 
So that her female friends, with envy broiling, 
Beheld her airs and triumph, and all that; 
And well-drest males still kept befure her 


ling, 
And passing bowed and mingled witb her 
chat ; 
More than the rest one person secm’d to stare 
With pertinacity that’s rather rare. 


LAVIT. 


Ble wasa Turk, the colour of mahogany ; 
And Laura saw bin, and at first was glad, 

Because the Turksso much admire philugyny, 
Avithough their usage of thcir wives is sad ; 


Tis said they use no better than a dog any 
Poor woman, whom they purchase like @ 


They have a namber, though they ne’er ex- 
hibit ’em, 

Four wives by law, and concubines “‘ ad libi- 
um.” 


LXVIII. 


They lock them up, and veil, and guard them 
daily, tions, 
They scarcely can behold their male rela- 
So that their moments do not pass so gaily 
As is supposed the case with northern. na- 
tions; [palely : 
Confinement, too, must make them louk quite 
And as the Turks abhor long conversations, 
Their days are cither past in doing nothing, 
Or bathing, nursing, making love, and cloth- 


ing. 
LXITX. 
They canoot read, and so don’t lisp in criti- 
¢cism §$ 


Nor write, and so they don’t affect the muse ; 
Were never caught in cpigram or witticisin, 
Have no romances, sermons, plays, re- 
views,--- 
Ip haranns learning soon would make a pretty 
schism ! 
But luckily these beauties are no “ blues,” 
No bustling Botherbies have they to show ’em 
“ That charming passage in the last new poem.” 


LXX. 


No solemn, antique gentleman of rhyme, 
Who having angled all his life for fame, 
And getting but a nibble at a time, 
Still fussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Small ** Triton of the minnows,” the sublime 
Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 
The echo’s echo, usher of the school . 
Cf female wits, boy bards---in short, a fool! 


LXX{I. 


A stalking oracle of awful phrase, 
The approving ‘* Good !” (by no means 
GoopD in law) 
Humming like flies around the newest blaze, 
The bluest of blue-bottles vou c’er saw, 
Teazing with blame, excruciating with praise, 
Gorging the little fame he gets all raw, 
Translating tongues he knows not even by 
letter, 
And sweating plays so middling, bad were 
better. 
LX XII. 


One hate’s an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap untforms turned up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine, and jea'ous, 
One don’t know what to say to them, or 
think, 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 
Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the 
pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 
These unquenched snoffi:gs of the midnight 


taper. 
LXXTITL. 


Of these same we sce several, and of others, 
Men of the world, who know the world I:ke 


men, 
§---tt, R----s, M-——re, and all the better broth- 
ers, 
Who think of something else hesidesthe pen 
But for the children of the * mighty mother’s,” 
The would-be wits and can’t-be gentlemen, 
I leave them to their daily ‘ tea is ready,” 
Smug ceteriv, aud lierasy lady. 
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LXXITV. 


The poor dear Mussulwomen whom I mention 
» Have none of these instructive pleasant peo- 


le, 
And one would seem to them a new invention, 
Unknown as bells within a Turkish steeple ; 
1 think ’twould almost be worth while to pen- 
S10n 
(Tho’ best sown projects very often reap ill) 
A missionary author, just to preach _ 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech. 


LXXV. 


No chemistry for them unfolds her gasses, 

No metayihysics are let loose in lectures, 
No circulating library amasses 

Religious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
Upon the living manners, as they pass us ; 

No exhibition glares with annual pictures 5 
They gaze not on the stars from out their at- 


tics, 
Nor deal (thank God for that!) in mathe- 


matics. 
LXXVI. 


Why I thank God for that, is no great matter, 
I have my reasons, yoo no doubt suppose, 
And as, perhaps, they would not highly flatter, 

Plt keep them for my life (to come) in prose; 
I fear J have a little turn for satire, 
And yet methinks the older that one grows 
Inclines us more to laugh than scold, though 
Jaughter 
Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after. 


LXXVITI. 


Our Laura’s Turk still kept his eyes upon her, 
Less iu the Mussulman than Christian way, 
Which seems to say, ‘* Madam, I do you hon- 
our, [stay ; 
And while I please to stare, you'll please to 
Could staring win a woman, this had won her, 
But Laura could not thus be led astray, 
She had stood fire too Jong and well, to boggle 
Even at this stranger's most outlandish ogle. 


LXXVIII. 
The morning now was on the point of break- 


ing, 
A turo of time at which I would advise 
Ladies who have been dancing, or partaking 
In any other kind of exercise, 
To make their preparations for forsaking 
The ball-room ere the sun begins to rise, 
Because when once the Jainps and candles fail, 
His blushes make thein louk a litdle pile. 


LXXIX. 


I’ve seen some balls and revels in my time, 
And staid them over for some silly reason, 
And then I Ipok’d, (Lhope it was no crime,) 
To see wit lady best stoad out the season ; 
And sae ten ’ve seen Sue thousands in their 
rime, 
avely aiid pleasing, and who still may 
please on, 
I never saw but one, (the stars withdrawn,) 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the 


dawn. 
LX XX. 


The name of this Aurora Pll not mention, 
Although C night, for she was nought to me 

More than that patent work of God's invention, 
A charming woman, whom we Jike to see; 

Rut writing vames would merit: reprehension, 
Yet if you like to find out this fair she, 

At the next Loudon or Parisian ball 

You still uy murk her cheek, out-blooming 

all. 


[vor b 


LXXXEL 


Laura, who knew it would not do at all 
To meet the day-light after seven hours sit- 


tin 
Among three thousand people at a ball, 
To eke ber curtsey thought it right and 
tting ; 
The count was at her elbow with her shawl, 
And they the room were op the point of 
uiltiog, 
When lo! those cursed gondoliers had got 
Just in the very place where they should not. 


LXXXII. 


In this they’re like our coachmen, aod the 
cause 

Is much the same--the crowd, and pulling, 

hauling, 
With blasphemies enough to break their jaws, 

They make a never intermitted bawling. 

At nome our Bow-street gemmep keep the 
aws, 

And here asentry stands within your calling ; 
But, for all that, there is a deal of swearing, 
And nauseous words past mentioning or bear- 

ing. 
LXXXITT. 
The Count and Laura found their boat at last, 

And homeward floated o’er the silent tide, 
Discussing all the dances gone and past ; 

The dancers and their dresses, too, beside ; 
Some little scandals eke: but all aghast 

(As to their palace stairs the rowers glide,) 
Sate Laura, with a kind of comic horror, 
When lo! the Mussulman was there before her. 


LXXXIV. 


“Sir,” said the Count, with brow exceeding 
grave, 
“ Your unexpected presence here will make 
“Tt necessary for myself to crave 
** Its import ? geet pene tis a mistake 5 
*¢ I hope it is so 3 and at once to wave 
** All compliment, TF hope so for your sake ; 
“You understand my meaning, or you shall.” 
** Sir,” (quoth the Turk) ** tis no mistake at all. 
LXXXV. 
* That Lady is my wife 2’? Much wonder paints 
The lady schanging check, as well it might ; 
But where an Evglish woman sometimes faints, 
Malian females don’t do so outright 3 
They only call a little on their saints, 
Aud then come to themselves, ulmost or 
quite : 
Which ace much hartshoro, salts, and sprink- 
ling faces, 
And cutting stays, ns usual in such cases. 


LAXXVE. 


She said,--- what could she say? Why not a 
word: 
But the Count courteously invited in 
The atraneet much appeased by what he 
ead : 
* Such tings perhaps, we'd best discuss 
within,’ , 
Said he, * don’t let us make ourselves absurd 
*¢ To public, by a scene, nor raise a din, 
*¢ For then the chief and only satisfaction 
* Will be much quizzing on the whole trans 
action.” 


LXXXVIT. 


They entered, aid for cotlee called---it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Christians both, 
Although tve way they make it's not the same. 

Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 


ali 
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To speak, cries “ ! what’s your pagan Bound for Corfu; she Wis a fine polacca, 
name ? sald te ? Mann’'d with twelve hands, and inden with toe 
‘© Bless me! your beard is of amazing bacco. 
pcan XCII. 


“ And how came you to keep away so long ? 
“ Are you not sensible ’twas very wrong 


LXXXVIJI. 


<< And are you really, traly, sow a Terk ? 
‘© With any other women did yeu wive ? 
‘Js’ trae they mse their fingers for a fork ? 
“ Meo the prettiest shawl—as I'm 
alive 
% You'll give itme? They apt you eat no pork. 
_& And how 80 many Baek id contrive 
.“ To-—bless me ! d ever? Ne, I never 
“ Bosh ees so yellow ! How’s yeur 
iver 


LEX XIX. 
“ Beppo ! that beard of yours becomes you 


not ¢ z 
‘3 shall be shaved before you're a day 


older ; ; 
“ we wg he wear it? Oh! I had forgot— 
« Pray don't you think the weather here is 
colder oe 
older ? 
® How do I look? You shan’t stir from this 


sisot 
in that quer dress, for fear that same be- 
: bolder 

bis ee you out, and make the story 


nowd. 
‘$ Bow short your bair is! Lord! how grey it’s 
_ grown y 
: xc. 
What aniwer Beppo made to these demands, 
Is mote than Lkaow. He was cast away 
A boat were Troy stood once, and nothing 
ands ; 
‘Bacame a slave of course, and for his pay 
Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighboaring bay, 
Me joined the rogues and prospered, and be- 
came 
A. renegado of indifferent fame. 


XCI. 
Bat he grew rich, and with his riches grew So 
Keen the desire to see his home again, . 
He thoaght himself in duty bound to do so, 
Aod not be always thicving on the main ; 
Lonely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 
And. so he bired a vessel come from Spain, 


Himself, and much (heaven knows hew gotten). 


Cas 
He thea embark’d, with risk of life and limb, 
And got a off, although the attempt was 
Fras @« 


$ 
He said that Providence protected him--- 
For wy part, I say nothing, lest we clash 
Io our opinions :---well, the “Tt was trim, 
Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly oo, 
Except three daysofcalm when off Cape Bonn. 


XCIIY. 
They gins k the island, he transferr’d his 


And self, and live stock, to snother bottom, 
And pass'd fora true Turke y-merchant, trad- 


i 
With goods of various names, bat I've forgot 


om. 
However, he got off by this evading, 
Or else the people would perhaps have shot 


im; 
And thus at Veniee landed to reclaim 
His wife, religion, house, and Christian name. 


xciVv. ‘ 
His mite reer the patriasch re-baptized 


(He made the church a present by the way; 
He then threw off the garments which augats 
m a day: 

And borrow’d the Count’s small-elothes for 
His friends the more for bis long absence priz’d 


him 
- Finding he'd wherewithal to make them gay, 
With dinners, where be oft became the laogh 


of them, 
For stories---but XZ don’t believe the half of 
XCV. 


m. 

Whate’er his youth bad suffered, his old age 

With wealth and talking made bim some 
asco patie 3 : 

oug ura sometimes put him in a rage, 

I've beard the count and he were always 

friends. 
My pen is at the bottom of a page, 
nich being finish’d, here the story ends 5 

"Tis to be wish'd it had been sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen wheo begun. 


THE END. 


NATURALISTS’ DIARY For JULY. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, Suly 1818. 


Crowned with 2 wreath of lilies, breathing cool 

Their fragrance o’er his throbbing temples, comes 

July, with languid step, and, panting, asks 

The shade refreshful, and the dropping fount. 
Pl ahs is generally accounted the hot- 

test month in the year. In conse- 
quence of the excessive heat, an evapor- 
ation takes place from the surface o the 
earth and waters, and large clouds are 
formed, which pour down their waiery 
stores, and deluge the country with 
eR 3s Arwensum. Vol. 3 


4 


floods, frequeutly laying the full-grown 
grain. Hay-makiog usually commences 
about this time, or rather earlier, in fine 
searons. . 
Summer may be said to commenc 
with this mouth: the meadows begin to 
whiten, and the tlowers that adorn them 
are mowed down, = The grain gradually 
assumes a yellow hue, and the colvurs 
that decorate the rural ssene ax@ Oe long 
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er so. numerous. The principal parts of 
a summet’s day, but more particularly 
morning, evening, and night, have been 
the favourite theme of poets, from the 
most remote antiquity. Each has some- 
thing picturesque and beautiful that af- 
fects every sense with unspeakable pleas- 
ure, particularly the sight, which is the 
most perfect and beautiful of all our 
senses ; which fills the mind with the 

reatest variety of ideas, converses with 
its objects at the-remotest distance, and 
continues the longest in action without 
being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. Beside the glowing col- 
. ours of the flowers, and the still enliven- 
‘Ing verdure of the woods, the eye be- 
holds an innumerable quantity of frdits, 
- which, by virtue of the secret laws of 


Nature, grow in our fields and gardens, — 


_and which, after thus delighting the sense 
of vision, may be gathered and preserv- 
ed to contribute to our subsistence. The 
flowers present to our senses the most 
agreeable diversity : we not only admire 
the richness of their attire, but the fecun- 
dity of Nature in the numberless species 
ofthem. What variety too, what beau- 
ty in every plant, from the lowly moss 
to the towering oak ! If we wander from 
flower to flower, the eye is still unsated 
with the view. If we ascend the high- 
est mountains, pierce into the midnight 
depth of groves, or descend into the spa- 
cious vale, we discover new beauties 
spread around in wonderful profusion. 

Animals are oppressed with universal 
languor, and either bend their way to 
pools of water, the coverts of the forest, 
or to any place that will shade them 
from the almogt vertical sun. In a hot 
summer’s noon, 

The daw, 


The rook and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight : 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered, 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise, 

Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene : 
Andin a corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog, with the vacant greyhound, lies 
Outstretch’d and sleepy. In his slumbers, one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 

O’er hill and dale ; till, wakened by the wasp, 
They, starting, snap. 


The flowers which blossomed in the 


July Scenery. 
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which demands all the fervid rays of a 
solstitial Sua to bring to perfection. 
The different tribes of insects, which, 
for the most part, are hatched in the 
spring, are now in full vigour. 
Poor insect! what a little day | 
Of sunny biiss is thine ! 
And yet thou spread’st thy light wings gay, 
And bid'st them, spreading, shine. “8 
Thou humm'‘st thy short and busy tune, 
_ Unmindful of the blast ; 
And careless, while ‘tis burning noon, 
How quick that noon be past. 
A shower would lay thy beauty low ; 
A dew of twiligtit be 
The torrent of thy overthrow, 
Thy storm of destiny! — 
Then spread thy little shining wing, 
Hum on thy basy lay ! 
For man, like thee, has but his spring ; 
Like thine, it fades away ! 


Pomona now begins to offer her fruit, 
to allay the parching thirst ; currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
cherries, and whortleberries, are all pecu- 
liarly refreshing at this season. But of 
the luscious fruits of warmer climates we 
must be satisfied with the poet’s descrip- 
tion, exclaiming with him, 

Bear me to the citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the greta, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay me rcclin'd 
Beneath the spreading tamarind that shakes, 
Fann’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit. 
Deep in the night the massy locust sheds, 
Quench my hot limbs ; or lead me thro’ the mart. 
Embowering endless, of the Indian fig ; 
Or thrown at gayer ease, on some fair brow, 
Bet me behold, by breezy murmurs cool’d, 
Broad o’er my head the verdant cedar wave, 
And high palmettoes Lf their graceful shade. 
O, stretch'd amid these orchards of the sun, 
Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its freshening wine ! 


When persons are overtaken by « 
thunder-storm, although they may not be 
terrified by the lightning, yet they natur- 
ally wish for shelter from the rain which 
usually attends it; and, therefore, if n0 
house be at hand, generally take refuge 
under the nearest tree they can find. 
But in doing this, they unknowingly ex- 

themselves to a double danger ; 
irst, because their clothes being dry, 
their bodies are rendered more liable to 


injury ; for as water is a very ready con- 
ductor of electricity, the lightning often 


last month, soon mature their seeds, and passes harmless over any substance whose 
hasten to decay. A new race succeeds, surface is wet ; and, secondly, becayse & 


— 
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tree, or any elevated object, instead of over head. But there are comparatively 
ou, 


warding 


serves to attract the light- very few who are aware, that, by attend- 


ning, which in its passage to the earth ing to the interval between the flash and 
frequently reads the trunk and branches, the report, they may accurately measure 
and kills any animal or person that hap- the distance of the lightning, and there- 


pens to be close to it at the time. 


by calculate their degree of safety or of 


A melancholy example of this (one of danger: for it is the lightning which does 
many that might be quoted) took place the mischief; whilst the thunder is mere- 
ia the Earl of Aylesford’s park, at Pack- ly the sound occasioned by the air rush- 
ington, near Birmingham, in September, ing in from all sides, to fill up the vacu- 
1789. Thomas Cawsey, of London, a &m created by a quantity of oxygen and 
farrier, who was travelling to Birming- hydrogen gasses being set on fire by the 
bam, being caught in a violent thunder- electric spark, and suddenly condensed 
storm, took shelter under a large tree in into water, which immediately afterwards 


the park. 


The lightning soon after falls in rain: and the lengthened peal is 


struck the tree, and in its passage along the echo of the first clap, reverberated 
it to the ground, killed this uofortunate from different clouds ; just as we observe 
person. Lord Aylesford afterwards hu- the explosion of a single cannon, multi- 
manely erected a monument upon the plied by surrounding bills, Licut moves 
spot, with an inscription, warning others with such prodigious velocity, that any 
of the great danger to which they expose flash which occurs within eur atmosphere 


during a thunder-storm. 


_ themselves by taking shelter under trees reaches the eye without a sensible inter- 
val; whereas Sounp moves so slowly, 


Instead, then, of seeking protection that we can easily calculate its progress, 
by retiring under a tree, hay-rick, pillar, and consequently measure the distance 
wall, or hedge, the person should either of the lightoing from whence it proceed- 


pursue his way to the nearest house, or ed. 


It appears from accurate experi- 


get to a part of the road or field which ments, that Sounp moves through 1142 


bas no high object to attract the light- 
ning towards it ; and remain there until 
the storin has subsided. It is purticularly 
dangerous at such times to stand near 
leaden spouts, iron gates, or palisadoes ; 
metals of all kinds having so strong an 
attraction for lightning, as frequently to 
draw it considerably out of the course 
which it would otherwise have taken ; 
and it is entirely owing to this, that me- 
{allic rods and chains are useful as con- 
ductors. Excepting a house, any open 
space about fifty or sixty yards from a 
conducting at is considered as the 
most secure. Even within doors, there 


feet in a second of time, and of course - 
through an English mile, or 5280 feet, 
in about four seconds and a half. If, 
then, from the instant the flash strikes 
our eyes, we can deliberately count four 
at the same rate that the pendulum of a 
common clock beats, we are sure that 
the lightning is nearly a mile distant ; 
nor is it until the interval is less than two 
seconds, that any danger from the light- 
ning can arise. 

From a discovery of the ingenious 
Dr. Franxxin, it is, that we have learn- 
ed bow to secure houses and other more 
elevated buildings, and ships at sea, from 


is danger of sitting near a window, fire- damage by lightaing; aod are taught 
place, bell-wire, or under the chain of that a very small metullic conductor, if 
a chandelier, when the lightning ap- elevated above the highest part of an 

caches. | edifice, and connected with the earth, is 

How to estimate Danger in a Thun- capable of conveying a very large quan- 
‘der-Storm.—Most persons can distin- tity of electric matter from the clouds to 
guish between the noise of distant thun- the earth, without noise, and leaving no 
der, and of that which is near them: signs of its having been present. An 
from the former having a deep, hollow, elegant modern poet, who has endeav- 
aod rumbling sound, continuing for sev- oured to ‘enlist imagination under the 
eral seconds ; while the latter is almost banner of science,’ and has employed 
am siogle sharp clap, or like the discharge gnomes, sylphs, and nympbs for his ma- 
of a platoen of musketry immediately chinery, has paid the folowing compli- 
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thent to this philosopher for this impor- 
tant discovery :— | 


Yeu led your Frenklin to your glazed retreats, 
_ Your air-built castles, and your silken seats ; 
Bade his bold arm invade the low’ring sky, 
And seize thé tiptoe lightnings ere they fly ; 
O’er the young Sage your mystic mauitle spread, 
.And wreath’d the crown Electric round his head.— 
Thus, when on wanton wing intrepid Love 
" Snatch'd the rais’d lightning from the arm of Jove 3 
’ Th’ immortal sire, mdulgent to his child, 
>. Bow'd bis ambrosia! locks, and hearen rcleanting 
amil’d,; Darwin. 


Thomas Warton has prettily describ- 
ed some of the delights of summer at 
this time, particularly the appearances of 
Hature after a shower, such as usual! y 
happens at this season : ee a: 

opre ; 

But ever, after cummer shower, 

Wher the bright sun’s returning power 
With laughing beam has chased the storm 
And cheer'd reviving nature’s form ; 

By sweet-brigy hedges, bath’d in dew, 
‘Let me my wholesome path pureue. 

There issuing forth the frequent saail, 

Wears the dank way with slimy trail, 

While as I walk, from pearled bush, 

The sunny-sparkling drop I bruth, . 

And all the landscape fairl view 
Clad in a robe of fresher hue ; 

From shelter deep of shaggy rock, , 

The shepherd drives his joyful flock ; 
From bowering beech the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour graspe the scythe ! 
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Whileo‘er the smaoth unbounded meals 
His last faint glgam the rainbow spreads. 
The lamented Kinxe Waite: has 
pencilled « Fhe Summer's Eve’ with 
gteat truth and delicacy ~— 


Down the sultry arc of dey 
The burning wheels have urged their way, 
And Eve along the western skies, 
Sheds her intermingling dye. 
Down the deep, the miry lane,, 
Creeking comes the empty wain, 
And driver on the shaft-horse sits, 
Whistling now and then by fits; 
And oft, with his secustom'd catl, 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. _ 
The barn is still, the master's gone, 
And thrasher puts his jacket on; 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall - 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 
Here comes shepherd Jack at lyst, 
He has penn’d the sheep-cote fast, 
For ‘twas but two nights before 
A lamb was eaten on the moor: 
His empty wallet Rover carrics, 
Nor for Jack, whem near home, tarries; 

With lolling tongue he runs’to try 
If the horse-trough is not dry. 
The milk is cettled in the pans, 
And supper messes im the cans; 
In the hovel, carts are wheel'd, 
And both the colts are drove a-field ; 
The horses are all bedded up, 

~And the owe is with the tup. 

The snare for Mister Fog is set, 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet ; 
And Bess has slink’d awry to talk 
With Roger in ‘the holly-walk. 


¢ 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


From the Literary Gazette. : . 


ANECDOTES OF A SPANISH WIDOW. 

QE day, ‘(said a foreigner of dis- 
_~ linction) while I was on a vis- 
it to the beautiful and charming 
Duchess de Sainte P » Madame de 
S—, the widow of an officer of the Wal- 
Joon guards, came with a petition that 
she might be admitted by her Grace to 
the honor of an audience, 
€ss, on receiving this message, appeared 
to hesitate on the answer, ae esa re- 
turo, which induced me to request that I 
might be no impediment to her granting 
the interview solicited ; on which an 
assent was immediately given and soon 
after the the lady appeared dressed in the 
deepest mourning and veiled from head 
to foot. This shade, however, she rais- 
ed as, with an air of inconeolable grief, 
‘she approached the Duchess, and inform- 


The Duch- R 


ed her that she had within a few days 
experienced the greatest of misfortunes 
in the loss of the best of husbands ; ad- 
ding, while a forrent of tears bathed her 
face, “ As you must be sensible, Ma- 
dame, that nothing can be more deplon- 
ble than the situation of a poor officer's 
widow since the Queen.and the Duke of 
— have persuaded the King to sup- 
press their pensions, 1 am actually in 
danger of wanting bread, uriless your 
Excellency will take compassion on me, 
and relieve my distress by marrying me 
to the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regi- 
ment.” This petition was closed with 
sobs and sighs, 

“I pity you most sincerely,” replied 
the Duchess, “ but 1 am quite at a loss 
to understand by what means I can ef- 
fect your wishes, and oblige the Lieut.- 
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Colonel to accept the hand you are so 
willing to bestow on him.” 

‘“« By the easiest in the world, Mad- 
ame,” eagerly returned the widow, “ you 
have only to order the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, the Inspector-General, to grant me 
a formal permission to marry the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel.” - 7 

The Duchess then enquired whether 
any attachment subsisted between her 
and the officer with whom she wished 
to be united. ‘“* Ah! Madame,” ex- 
claimed the petitioner with great anima- 
tion, “I have long entertained tor him 
a creat affection, and J have no reason to 
doubt that he returns it, and will readily 
consent to be united to me when he 
knows it was my husband's wish, who 
kuew of my partiality, that [ should 
marry his friend.” 

It was impossible for the Duchess to 
preserve her gravity at this artless avow- 
al of the fair mourner’s plans and feel- 
ings; but quickly softening her laugh 
into a smile, she iously assured Ma- 
dame de S— of her willingness to serve 
her ; but feeling, she added, that speak- 
ing to the Inspector-General on the sub- 
ject of the widow’s wishes would come 
witb more propriety from her husband 
than from herself, she would immediate- 
ly repair to his Excellency, and procure 
permission for her introduction to him, 
when she might plead ber own cause, to 
which her eloquence could not fail to 
gve due effect. For this purpose her 
grace quitted the room. 

_ As the Duke de Suinte P— was at 
this time confined with the gout, Ma- 
dame was pleased at having an opportu- 
pity of affording him a little amusement 
at the expense of the widow ; compen- 
sating, however, for so doing, by first 
obtaining a promise from her husband, 
that be would embrace her cause. Hav- 
ing prepared her lord for the smiles and 
tears, and melancholy graces of the af- 
flicted relict, the Duchess, rewrned to 
conduct her to his Excellency, who bad 
with him, when Madame de S— enter. 
ed, the minister at war, and another no- 
bleman of the cout. The widow, after 
gracefully bending to the Duke, repeat- 
ed, with still stronger expressions of grief 
and agitation, the request which she bad 
before addressed to her Grace. Vari- 
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ous questions ensued: on the part of the 
Duke, the answers to which were so 
well seconded by the fine bedewed eyes 
of the widow, that turning to the Minis- 
ter of War, be requested, as a favor to 
himself, that he would forward her wi:b- 
es, The Minister, with great goudness, 
assured the petitiuner he would jastant- 
ly despatch the required order to the 
Marquis de Spinola, and was taking his 
leave to perform this promise, when that 
nobleman most opportunely arrived to 
inquire after his Excellency’s health.— 
The Inspector-General was well ac- 
quainted with Madame de S—; but 
not suspecting the business which had 
brought her to the Duke's, accosted her 
with compliments of condolence on the 
irreparable loss she had so recently suse 
tained by the death of ber husband, an 
officer fur whom he expressed the high- 
est esteem. This address again roused 
all her distressed feelings, and she pours 
ed them forth witb such lively expres- 
sions of sorrow that the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, who was not, like the other specta- 
tors, in the secret of ber real feelings, was 
quite overpowered by his own, till the 
Minister of War seeing calm succeeding 
to this last burst of lamentation thus ad- 
dressed the sympathising Inspector.— 
“ The dead husband, Monsieur, is no 
longer in question ; on the contrary, the 
subject under consideration is the procur- 
ing a living one, through whom the dis 
consolate widow may he restored to 
happiness and comfort. To yéu she 
looks for effecting this change in her for- 
loru situation ; and for this purpose so- 
cits your permission taut she tay mar- 
ry the Lieutenant-Colonel of the regi- 
ment to which her deceased husband be- 
longed when living.” 

‘he Marquis de Spinola replied, “ Jf 
the Lieutenant-Colonel solicits my con- 
sent, far be it from me to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of Madame’s finding 
consolation for the death of one husband 
in the arms of another.” The widow 
then hastily departed, promising to re- 
turn speedily—which she did, and with 
a gay, yet modest air, presented the 
Marquis de Spinola a letter from the 
Lieutesant-Colonel ; on reading which, 
that nobleman courteously praised the 
taste shown by the writer in his choice of 
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so amiable a lady, and at the same time 
complimented her on her dexterity io 
making au event which threatened to de- 
grade her, the means of her elevation ; 
with which compliment the fair petitiou- 
er appeared highly gratitied. It was, 
indeed a master stroke on her part, in the 
success of which she had great reason to 
trumpb. Nor did she attempt to con- 
ceal the pride and pleasure with which 
she glowed, but with much animation 
thanked all present for the good fortune 
they bad joined in procuring lier, aud de- 
parted with a countenance from wheace 
all traces of grief had vanished. 

When the widow had retired, the 
whole. party indulged ina hearty laugh, 
and some free animadversions on: her 
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sudden transitions from sorrow to joy. 
The Duchess compared her to the Ephe- 
sian matron; but the gentlemen were 
more indulgent, and the Marquis de 
Spinola, in particular, endeavored to sof- 
ten the indecorum of her conduct, by 
relating many iostances of the correct- 
ness and amiableness with which she. 
had performed all the duties of a wife. 
The Duchess could not resist relating 
this adveuture to the Queen of Spain, 
which created a curiosity in ber Majesty 
to suc the principal actress in it, and the 
widow was accordingly introduced. On 
this occasion, the Queen took a malicious 
pleasure in questioniog her respecting ber 
deceased husband, and witnessing her 
theatrical display of extravagant grief. 


-_ 


VARIETIES. 


From the London Magazines for May, 1818. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

E select a brief but ample ac- 

count of the Kaleidoscope,invent- 
ed by the celebrated Dr. Brewster, of 
Edinburgh, who is well known to have 
been long engaged in investigating the 
physical properties of jight. This in- 
strument is constructed according to the 
Jaws of reflected light, in such a manner 
as to amuse by an ever-varying succes- 
sion of splendid tints and symmetrical 
foros, and enables the observer to copy 
such of them as may appear inost ap- 
propriate for any of the numerous branch- 
es of the ornamental arts ; and we shall 
no doubt goon have china, paper, car- 
pets, floor-cloths, &c. decorated with 
patterns derived from it. Its construc- 
tion is extremely simple, and depends 
for its effect upon two reflecting surfaces 
meeting each other at almost any angle, 
but more properly at one which make a 
twelfth, tenth, eighth, or some other ali- 
quot part of a circle. 

The following directions will enable 
such of our readers as may chvose to 
amuse themselves by making one, to do 
so without difficulty :— Procure a circu- 
lar tia tube, eight inches long and 24 
wide ; close it at the bottom witha 
circular piece of ground glass ; half an 
inch above this let another circular piece 


of plain glass be firmly fixed, having first 


put into the space between tham some 
fragments of differently colored glass, 
beads, bugles, bits of lace, and indeed 
any small transparent objects. Now con- 
struct a hollow prism with two strips of 
giass 7L inches long and t} wide, make 
ing the third side of the pism with a 
strip of blackened pasteboard of the same 
length and about 13 wide, which when 
put between the strips of glass, will make 
the angle formed by: the edges of them 
about 45 degrees. On the outside of 
this prisin black paper must be pasted, 
which will serveto keep it together, and 
make the inner surfaces of the glass re- 
flectors, If looking-glass could be pro- 
ctired to cut the strips from, it would be 
better, on account of its reflecting more 
light,aaod consequently affording a bright- 
erimage. The prism being formed, it is 
to be set upright in the tube upon the 
uppermost circular glass, and maintained 
in that position by paper stuffed be- 
tween its sides and the side of the tube : 
lastly put a top which has a small round 
hole in its centre, on the tube, and the in- 
strument is complete. This hole may 
be stopped by a piece of plain glass, or 
by a lens, but the latter requires to have 
its focus adjusted to the reflecting sur- 
faces, which will give much additional 
trouble without any maternal advantage. 

By looking attentively through the 
prism, a circle of brilliant light will be 
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seen, divided into a8 many sections as. Andserrfmdog:Netsete deme at ae ihe 


the number of times that the angle of 
the reflectors is contained in 360: thus, 
if it be 45 degrees, there will be eight 
compartments and eight reflections of 
any object that may be presented at the. 
angle; but as the alternate reflections 
coalesce, the image will have but four 
branches from the centre. If the angle 
at which the reflectors ore set be 30 de- 
grees, there will be twelve compartments 
in the luminous circle, with as many Fe- 
flections, and six branches from the cen- 
tre. But as some light is lost by every 
reflection, it is not desirable to multiply 
them beyond twelve, if so far, for then 
the last reflections become so faint as to 
render the image formed by them very 
indistinct. The degree of brightness of 
the images then determines the order in 
which they have been formed, and an 
attentive observer will readily recognise 
that order. If, instead of allowing the 
reflectors to meet, they only incline to- 
wards each other, they give a curved 
image, and if they are kept parallel to 
each other, they shew one of a rectilinear 
form. If the object presented at the an- 
e be put in motion, the combination 
of images will likewise be put in motion, 
and new forms, perfectly different, but 
equally symmetrical, will successively 
at themselves, sometimes vanishing 
in the centre, sometimes emerging frem 
it, and sometimes playing arouad it in 
double and opposite oscillations. When 
the object is tinged with different colors, 
the most beautilul tints are developed in 
euccession, and the whole figure delights 
the eye by the perfection of its forms and 
the brilliancy of ts colouring. 
. By making the circular compartment 
of the tube which contains the objects 
forming the figures, to turn with the 
hand, instead of turning the whole tube, 
a greater degree of steadiness is obtained, 
and the-motions of the person using the 
instrument are less inconvenient. 


THE NEW MANIA. 


-Of late when the Greenland-bound ships had set sail, 
Andi the shotat Lord Wellington happen'd to fail, 
A strange dearth of topies began to prevail. 
No subject was offered to interest foshi 
No touching new mania, or whimsical passion ; 
e P———e had exhausted his patterns of dress, 
And Lord Byron's fourth Canto was sull in the pres. 
“While the world look'd and languish’d in silent atten- 


ton 
“Some clever sou! hit on a famous invention— 

> Tis a tabe made of brass, pewter, copper or tin, 
“WV itha hole at one-ead.of it, where you look in, 


‘ 


The exquisite figures and colours you cen see 

No painter can copy, no poct can fancy, 

You see—what must all you’ve before seen surpass, 
You see—some amaill old broken pieces of ylass. 
Need I tell you indeed that with such preparation, 
So lovely a bauble has caused A sensation— 

I doubt whether Bilboquct, monarch of toys, 

Or the Devil himself, ever made s A ROWE ; 

"Tis the favourite plaything of schooi-boy and sage, 
Of the baby in arms and the baby of age, ; 

Of the rrandam whose sight is at best problematical, . 
And the soph who expkiuns it by rule mathematical, 


Of the saint who in vain tres tu faugh at ane mock it, 
chet. . 


Yet, ten to one, carries a brace in his 
All are bit 10 their turn, from the belles wko nave 
borne it 

I’m told to the Opera instead of a lorgnette, 
Yo the cripple who n:akes them ‘so pretty and cheap,’ 
Ana hawks thean about at $a penny a peep,’ 

Such indec ¢ is-the rage for them, chapel or church #2, 
You see thein about you, and each .tGe urchin 
Finding a sixpe nce, with transport beside his hope, 


Runs to the :unman, and makes a * Kaleidoscope. 


—— : 

_ - LANCASTERIAN SCHOOLS. 
~ Speaking of the late coutroversy be- 
tween Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster there 
is a circumstance worthy of notice. In 
Sauguier and Brisson’s Voyage to Mc- 
rocco, translated and pabiished in Lon- 
don us far bock as 1792, there is a pre- 
cise description of the mode of juvenile 
education now pursued ; the Moorish: 
children being taught to urile on sand, 
apparently in the absence of other mate- 
rials. Dr. Bell, I believe, merely claims 
the merit of having improved a pre-ex- 
isting system at Madras. If the Lan- 
casterian advocates for originality sili 
persist in their claims, and assert that Mr. 
L. had matured his plan betore he saw 
or heard of Dr. B.’s pampiiet, they wi! 
perhaps hesitate in -those pretens:ois 
when this fact is stated. 

—_— 
FRENCIL METHOD OF DISPERSING HAIL 
STORMS. 

Tue frequency of this kind of visita- 
tion in the genial climate of Frauce 
has suggested a singular preveative. For 
near hulf a century, the inhabitants of 
the Maconazise have been accustomed to 
fire mortars from the heights on the ap- 
proach of storms for the purpose of a- 
verting damage from hail. M.de Chev- 
riers, an old naval officer was the firxt 
who introduced this method on his es- 
tate at Vaurenard. Its efficacy having 
been proved by many years experience, 
the practice was adopted by the neigh- 
boring communes, which have ever 
since been exempt from the ravages of 
hail. The size of the mortar, and the 
number of discharges vary according to 
giscumstances, ‘The commune of Fleu- 


$20 Original Poetry. [vou 8 
ry has a mortar which carries a charge of adopted in the Maconnais, Guenault de 
one pound of powder ; itis usually fired Montbeillard the celebrated assistant and 
hefore the stormy clouds have had time friend of Buffon, having observed that 
to accumulate, and the firing is kept up the hail is not formed until after violent 
till they are wholiy dispersed. The aa- claps of thunder, proposed to draw off the’ 
nual consumption for this purpose is electric matter, so as to prevent at one 
froin 800 to 1000 Ibs of coarse powder, and the same time the explosion of the 


About the time that this method was 


lightutng and the formation of the bail. 


Se 
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Frem the London Literary Ganette. 


The following circumstance occurred in a Spanish 
village, during that period of herrers, the French 
invasion. 

= ET them come---they know us now--- 

4 No Spaniard to the French will bes : 

I.et them come, here shall we stay : 

Women—-children-—haste aw:y--- 

Climb the mountzin’s steepest side--- 

Thence, the fue you may deride.” 
* We will not to the mountains gn, 

if the meo remain below, 

An army comes, ycur little band, 

Could it make a moment’s stand ?--- 

If the men remain below ; 

One and all---we will not go.” 

Rose an aged man, and said, 

‘* Time, in silvering o’er this head, 

Has not palsied yet ory heart, 

Tho’ I counsel to depart, 

Women, children, men---all---al] : 

If we stay we useless fall. 

Let desolation meet his view, 

As the Frenchman marches through,-— 

No living thing mast linger here, 

To dye with Spanish blood his spear. 

But, comrades, Ict us, ere we go, 

Prove we estimate our foe.” 
*Twassaid---and each man straightway bore 

A faggot to his cottage door : 

Then silently his home forsook, 

Nor backward cast one farewel look. 

The invaders came---no human sound 

Broke the death-like stillness round. 

Then rose coward veng-ance high--- 

‘Ss Fire the town,” the farious cry. 

And blazed every faggot bright, 

Till all was wrapt in crimson light. 

They saw it from their cavern lone, 

As on the rock its flashes shone ; 

And scream’d the little ones io fear, 

And trembled every woman these ; 

While each of bolder spirit burned, 

Ason his home his eye was turned. 

At length more dim the flashes came, 

And sank by slow degrees the flame. 

“ Tis past, the foe has done his worst”-- 

“¢ For this be all their host accurst.” 

With a wild and fearful shout, 

Theo rash’d they from the cavern out ; 

And o’er the array which wound below, 

Hurl’d prophecy of vengeance ---woe. 

IsaBEL. 
———aie 


SONNET 
On a Birth-day, by the author of Literary 
Hours. 


IME ceases not his course---but yesterday 
And I wasin my childhood---happy ae ! 
Pale aching thoughts, sor cares could thea 


engage 


My spirit for a moment: it was gay 
As the young squirvel, ever at its play, 
Without a wish to quit its narrow 
Life seem’d a lustre---a translacent ray, 
And not a warfare for.warm youth te wage. 
Dreams of my infancy ! aed are ye fled ?--- 
Visions of joy! shall J behold ye never ?-- _ 
~--gone-—like wild flowers wreath'd a- 
_. found the dead ; bog 
_ Or lovers’ lips, that met-—-to part for ever! 
Well, soon life’s dream of mystery will be 


past, 
And this quick feverish pulse grow still and 
cold at last. 
Limehouse, Jan. 30, 1818. 


—iPa 


Prom the New Moathly Magazine. 


SONG. 


[4 Women having rescued, by stratagem, her 
Husband, who was a prisoner of war, 

"the place ef his confinement, sings the follow- 
ing Song, as they are pursuing their sourney 
homeward by night. } 


C OME, Raymond, Raymond, sperd along, 
Dark fears upon my fancy throng, 
For we are foreign wilds among, 
With not a friend to guide us, 
Rough, rough and dreary is the ruad, 
That leads to our once blest abode, 
And hark ! from yonder bursting cloud, 
The tempest seems tu chide as. 


O, Raymond, Thave wander’d far 

Led by the L.eht of Love's pere star, 

Thro’ scenes where slaughter drives his car, 
To succour and to save thee. 

And there, full many a scheme I’ve plann’d, 

To hear thee from the foeman’s band, 

Who, raising high the vengeful brand, 

' Soon, soon of life would-reave thee. 


Ruccess my daring toil hascrown’d, 

No prison walls thy form surroand, 

With quicker step then let us bouad, 
And fresh our spirits rally : 

For see, the storm is roll’d away, 

The smiling dawn leads on the day, 

And yonder, clad in rich array, 
Appears our native valley. 


Althail, ye honour’d objects, hail, 
Ye flow’ry lawns ; thou fertile dale, 
And streamlet, where the fitfal gale 

In sportive mood is swelling. 

And hail, once more, ye forms so bright, 
Quick rising to my raptar’d sight, 
ee crown with ae lise ght, 

e cotter’s happy dwelli - 
Oxford. T. Gausrr. 
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rus work warrants us to congratu- renewed vigour of the one element, and 


late the adventurers that the novelty 

of their track was exceedingly far from 

being its only recommendation. The 

series of natatal scenery through which 

it led them, presented incomparably ¢ 

greater nunober of striking aspects than 

they could have beheld in the same 

length of course in any other direction on 

British ground. They hed a pradigious 

advantage in constantly beholding the 

watery element in its magnitude, and 

without their being, asin the case of 

persons far out at sea, put by that mag- 

nitude out of sight of every thing else, 

butthe sky. This element bose con- 

templated in its tranquillity, and ia its 
endiess diversities of action in its assault 
onthe land. Indeed, the whole line of 
their jousney.might be regarded as the 
scene of interminable battle between 
the flood and the stable and defying 
element; the effects, however, on 
which element, in the warfare of- so 
many ages, are presented in a front otf 
ruin, but sublime in that ruin. Fallen 
masses Of rocks, thrawn in the wildest 
disorder, stupendous craggy precipices, 
dark caverns, deep chasms cut into the 
land, at the less invulnerable points, a 
solema air of desolation over the whole, 
and an aspect of fated, relentless, eternal 
pesistence- in. the conflict, . by the ever- 

2Y¥ <Artnengum. Vol. 3. 


the never-to-be-subdued firmness of the 
pther ; this is a combination which, for 
power of impression on a contemplative 
woind, defies all rivalry of apy inland 
succession of natural scenery, in the 
island. There are to be added to the 
picture the monuments and vestiges of 
departed generations, in: the ruins of 
castles, frowning on the verge of. the 
cliffs, or .the relics of ecclesiastical or 
sepulchral structures in some of the now 
solitary recesses ; witb a reinforcement, 
in some instances, of the impression of 
such spectacles, by tragival memorials, 
related, or even presented to the eye, of 
the fate of mariners cast away on the 
rocks of the shore. The travellers con- 
fesa, too, that on some accasions, they 
had the benefit and luxury of an aggra- 
vation of sugh impressions, by a certain 
degree of the sense of persona) danger. 
lf we were to look back along the 
whole fine of the amphibious expedition, 
for the purpose of .namiog the one spot | 
in the track, distinguished by the most 
romantic wildness of nature, and the 
ene spot exhibiting the most forlorn view 
of the condition of the people, we could 
not, perbaps, do better than refer to the 
descriptions of Boscastle harbour, and 
the village of Bossiney, two placea within 
an hour’s walk of each. other, Of the 
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harbour and the scenery about it, it is 
pronounced that, “ Nothing in 
nature can be more fancifully disposed. 
A narrow chasm, between two enormous 
crags makes a passage for the sea, which 
enters in a serpentine course, which 
winds its way up a valley, overhung on 
each side by black and jagged rocks. 
We saw it in acalm, when the sea stole 
in, and pursued its sinuous track without 
Noise or ferment ; in gales of wind it 
dushes in with prodigious fury, and 
bursting on the rocks at every angle, 
fushes up the valley ina sheet of toam. 
A line of white posts is ranged on each 
side of the channel, as a direction for 
vessels in the night; a precarious guide 
through this maze of rock, yet one that 
decides between safety and ruin. Ican 
conceive nothing more terrible than 
entering this harbour at night in a gale, 
with the rocks closing above you and 
deepening the darkness, and with nothing 
visible but the white breakers;roaring on 
all sides amidst rocks which you kaow 
It would be destruction to touch.” 

At Bossiney, three miles inland from 
this scene of grandeur and elemental 
energy, the travellers beheld a perfect 
subsidence of the intellectual and moral 
powers in indolence and poverty. 

“The thatch which covered the 
‘houses was black and ragged : the walls 
were full of chasms which admitted,the 
light excluded from the windows by 
patches of biue aprons and wisps of hay 
and straw, in the place of glass; there 
was -a dunghill on one side of every 
door, and a trough for hogs on the other; 
‘but all these were appearances of comfort 
compared with the furniture of the inte- 
‘rior, Here it is difficult’ to describe 
particulars: father, mother, and children, 
with dogs all ribs, and chickens all 
feathers, besides a motley assemblage of 
materials of which it is impossible to 
define the use, were all jumbled together, 
and connected by one strong cement of 
dirt. Ihave seen many villages, but no 
one where man was sO passive an 
animal as at Bossiney. ‘The country 
around is quite in character ; it has the 
nakedness without the grandeur of the 
coast.” 

The frequent sketches of the character 
of tho inhabitants interspersed in this 
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narrative of the survey of the scenery of 
the coast, form collectively an unattrac- 
tive picture. It is true that nothing can 
be more remote from simplicity than our 
Author's manner of viewing and describ- 
ing. With quick apprehension anda 
great deal of sense, he is full of wick aod 
catch, affects a bold tossing way of talk- 
ing, must be comic in some part of every 
paragraph, likes strong bits and fine 
dashes of exaggeration, and will lay 
about him without even giving warning 
to stand clear. Though, therefore, the 
reader may give him credit for veracity, 
io the plain coarse sense of the term, yet 
the absolute truth will be modified, in 
many cases, by this sporting of a man’s 
own whim and caprice, and this violence 
for blaze and bounce, in a style we must 
say, sometimes not unworthy of the 
stage of the mountebank. But never- 
theless, the genuine effect of the matter- 
of-fact portion of the representation, will 
be to convey an image akin to barbarism 
in worse features than ignorance, squal- 
idness, and the appropriate roughness 
the sealaring character, Without going 
into particulars, we may remark, how 
many odious things are complicated in 
the one nefarious practice, general oa 
this coast, of making a prey of whatever 
might have been saved to the sufferers 
in shipwrecks. At Combe-Martin the 
people complained of the infrequent oc- 
currence ot this profitable calamity. 
“They talk of a good wreck-season & 


they do of a good mackerel-season.” 


But the Cambrians, oa the opposite 
side of the channel, it seems, are still 
more accomplished practitioners io this 
iniquity. It is when in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Donat’s that the writer ob- 
serves, ‘* The people on this coast have 
always been, and still are, notorious for 
more than common rapaciousness and 
brutality in their attacks upon the misera- 
ble wretches, who have the misfortune 
to be cast away upon their shores, “The 
particulars that are recorded of these 
savages on these occasions, are such as 
one should expect to hear of, only amidst 
the privileged pillage and massacre of @ 
stormed town. They have been accused 
not only of robbing, but sometimes of 
murdering, that they migh cob with 
security ; and heedless of age or ses, of 
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tearing the clothes from the persons of 
women and children, though drenched 
with wet, and shivering und dying with 
cold. There isa mixture of such mon- 
strous cruelty aod cowardice in thus 
falling upon the feeble and distressed, 
that it is difficult to credit these shocking 
accounts; but I fear that they are true, 
and that they extend to many other parts 
of our coast. I do not believe that the 
seamen along shore are ever concerned 
in these desperate outrages. I have 
before had occasion to observe that they 
do not hesitate to plunder a wreck, and 
that they plunder on a simple principle 
of justice to themselves ; but they are 
invariably humane and gentle toward 
the sufferers, The people whio are called 
wreckers, come from all the country 
villages in the neighbourhood of the 
coast ; and it is most probable that the 
numbers of those are but few, who are 
guilty of the worst enormities of their 
dreadtul trade, and that they consist of 
those miscreants who, not only on the 
coast, but in ail parts of this and every 
other country, prow! about loose in 
society, always prepared for plunder, 
and often fearless and ferocious from 
want, ready to murder when plunder is 
to he the reward.” 

It should be the less difficult to re- 
pres3 or punish this abomination now 
that the aristocracy of the coast have 
relinquished their share init. The time 
was, if local tradition may be believed, 
when a watch-tower, still standing on a 
height ia the park of St. Donet’s castle, 
was the station for a sentinel, constantly 
*‘looking out for vessels in distress, not 
for the purpose of guiding and saving 
them, but that the servants of the castle 
might have instant notice when a ship 
was wrecked, and pounce upon it in 
the name of their Jord, before the coun- 
try people had time to come down and 
yatercept them.” And in a brief account 
of Dunraven House, a geatleman’s seat 
on acliff four miles from St. Donat's, 
there is, and of no very remote period, 
a dreadful history of one of the occupants 
having enriched himself by the wrecks 
on his manor, “which he multiplied as 
much as possible by the hellish device 
of setting up false lights along the 
shore.” 
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“Tradition reports that this wretch 
was punished for his iniquity by a sudden 
misfortune, of which these are the par- 
ticulars. Within sight of the house 
there isa large rock, which is paitiaily 
dry at low water, but at other times en- 
tirely covered by the sea. On this rock 
two of Vaughan’s sons (that was the 
miscreant’s name) landed one day for 
the sake of amusement ; but not taking 
care to secure their boat, it was carried 
away by the tide, and they suddenly 
discovered themselves doomed to inevi- 
table destruction, and with the protracted 
horror of watching the gradual rise of 
the water, which they knew must at last 
overwhelm them. In this terrible situa- 
tion they were perceived by the family 
from the house, but no assistance could 
be given to them, for there was no other 
boat in the neighbourhood, and no time 
to procure one from a distance : amidst 
the vain expedients and frantic screams 
of the poor boys and their wretched 
parents, the tide rose, and the rock dis- 
appeared. This visitation was, of course, 
generally regarded as a Judgment on 
Vaughan ; and he himself was so struck 
with grief and remorse, that he conld no 
longer endure the sight of his house, and 
sold ittoa Mr. Wyndham, the ancestor 
of its present possessor,” 

The notice suggested by the instance 
of the church-yard at Britton Ferry, in 
Swansea bay, of the now dechoing 
practice of decorating the graves of re- 
latives with planted ever-zreens, and 
flowers, leads to the mention of a curious 
mode of petty spite and revenge. None 
but sweet-scented flowers are pianted on 
the graves, they alone being considered 
as emblematical of zoodness ; “ But the 
turnsole African marygold, or some 
other memorials of iniquity, are some- 
times insidiously introduced among the 
pinks and roses by a piqued neighbour, 
in expression of contempt for the de- 
ceased or his surviving relations. The 
facility which is thus given to every 
milevolent individual, of dropping a 
se:d against the memory of another, is 
certainly a great imperfection in this 
system of monumental gurdening,” 

But the most striking part of this long 
stage of descriptions, is the account ofa 
lighthouse on one of the rocks named 
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the Smalls, near the southern promontory 
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sity,—-than the collective amount of that 


of St. Bride’s Bay ; a structure, says suffering in the whole life of some mor- 


Our author, “which stands in a more 
exposed and terrible situation than any 
other building of the kind on any part 
of our coast, the Eddystone not excepted. 
It is seven leagues from the main land, 
completely open to the Atlantic, and 
surrounded on all sides by awild and 
disordered sea, Atthe Eddystone ‘the 
tide runs less than three knots, and here 
mpre than six. The rock is not more 
than six feet above high-water mark, so 
that the sea, ifin any degree agitated, 
passes entirely over it, and in gales of 
wind from tbe south or west, rises ina 
body thirty feet above it.” 

** It is built entirely with wood, and is 


very skilfully contrived. The base con- 


sists of eight oak posts, whole trees, 
surrounding a central one; and so ar- 
ranged as to form a segment of an oc- 
tagonal pyramid, twenty-four feet wide 
at the base, and sixteen at the apex. The 
posts are fixed eight feet deep into the 
rock, and rises forty feet above it: the 
intervals between them are open so as 
to give a free passage for the sea, except 
fora small space near the summit, where 
there is a close boarded cabin seven feet 
high, in which three men live, who have 
the charge of the lighthouse : above this 
there is a wooden cage forming the 
lantern.” 

In October, 1812, the inhabitants 
werein a dreadful situation for a whole 
fortnight, in consequence of a most 
violent tempest, which broke, in the 
night, one of the supporting posts, 

‘* Others were loosened and displaced ; 
the lantern was entirely swept away ; 
and the men’s cabin so shattered, that 
the sea burst in upon them and drenched 
them with every wave. They gave up 
all hope of being saved, and waited in 
utter darkness, their cabia rocking in the 
wind, and the pillars cracking under 
them, for the final crush which they ex- 
pected every moment to overwhelm 
them.” 

Doomed to remain in their terrible 
abode fifteen days before it was possible 
to render them assistance, it is notim- 
probable they endured a greater measure 
of the passion of fear,—the estimate 
being combined of duration and inten- 


tals. 

As to the state of intellect among the 
people, no recent stage of the adventure 
affords so remarkable an exhibition as 
that given in the account of the super- 
stitions of St. Gowan’s chapel and well, 
at the southernmost point of Pembroke- 
shire, to which chapel and well, it would 
seem, by this account, to be a common 
thing for diseased and Jame people to 
resort, in the hope of a miraculous cure, 
or at least a cure in some more mysteri- 
ous way than from any merely physical 
cause. 

We have lively descriptions of the 
pilchard and other fisheries, and of the 
habits of the persons employed in them. 
Of the general condition of their places 
of residence, we are not, we presume, to 
take as a fair sample, the little port at 
the distance of a stage north of Padstow. 

“ On entering the village of Port Isaac, 
we were assailed by a stench which 
would be wronged by any attempt to 


describe it. There was no appearance . 


of consciousness in the countenances of 
the inhabitants ; and we found, on 1n- 
vestigation, that there was nothing ua- 
usual in the wind, but simply a separate 
dunghill before each door of the village, 
composed chiefly of the most loathsome 
remains of the fish caught during the 
last six months, besides an immense 
accumulation of the same abominable 
matter on the beach, in all degrees of 
corruption. The pigs were engaged 10 
fruitless efforts to remove the puisaoce. 
The stoicism of the people we could 
neither comprehend nor imitate.” 

We are well pleased with the tone of 
enthusiasm in the feelings excited on 
first coming fully in view of Cader Idns 
and Snowdon, with their subordinate 
ranges, contemplated. in one magnificent 
though partly very distant prospect. 
‘They appeared to me as a new crea- 
tion, and I could scarcely regard them as 
parts of a world formed for the use of 
man.” The majestic character was not 
impaired in a very near approach to the 
former of these noble eminences, at 
Barmouth, a place which, for any thing 
but its mountain views, the Writer pro- 
nounces to be, “in all its combinations, 
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the ne plus ultra of every thing that is 
cheel-33 and uncomfortable.” It is 
bui-t i. horzontal ranges or tiers up a 
Stee, ascent, witb such well adjusted 
Ielative uisposition of these tiers, that 
the sinoke trom the chimneys of the 
lower, r-vulary and imperatively applieg 
for adinittance at the doors and windows 
of the next above. The want of this 
luxury in the lowest range, which is near 
the’ level of the sea, is more than com- 


peusated by “a high bank of sand before 
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them, which not only intercepts their 
view of the sea, but sprightlily introduces 
itself with the west wind into every 
pervious cranny from the garrets to the 
ground. One cannot account for the 
strange indolence or ignorance of the 
inhabitants, in not attempting to con- 
solidate these sands by vegetation ; 
though, when the wind blows strongly 
from the west, they actually render the 
lower houses scarcely habitable.” | 
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ANALOGIES IN ANIMAL 


AND VEGETABLE LIFS. 


Extracted from the Eclectic Review, March 1818. 


& SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


fi tests propensity to trace real or fan- 
cied analogies between the different 
systeins of nature, may be remarked io the 
history ofeveryscieace, Who shall say that 
therude analogy which theancients tanci- 
fully supposed to exist between the har- 
mouy of the heavenly spheres, and the 
intervals of a musical chord, did pot give 
the first impulse to those speculations 
which terininated in the beautiful system 
esta»lished by the Newtonian philoso- 
phy ? It was in the pursuit of planetary 
analogies, (somewhat more philosophi- 
cal, but not less erroneous, than these,) 
that the great Kepler actually discovered 
the laws by which the heavenly bodies 
are governed. He set out upon the false 
hypothesis of the ancient philosophers, 
that the path of a planet must be the 
most simple of all geometrical curves, the 
circle: in the very endeavour to establish 
his favourite but false position, be discov- 
ered the elliptic orbits. 

Botany is not less indebted to analo- 
gies than astronomy. It was theanalogy 
which Linneus observed between many 
of the functions of animals and vegeta- 
bles, that led him te adopt the sexual sys- 
tem, as the most perfect for classification ; 
and whatever may he thought of the 
actual harmony which subsists between 
these two departments of creation, it led 
to the observation of certain facts, inti- 


BY REV. P. KEITH, 
been pursued with avidity by writers 
upon the subject. We are not, indeed, 
ainong those who imagiue that a natural 
harmony exists between the joints in the 
stalk of corn, and the oumber of Junar 
months which have elapsed between the 
germination of the seed, and the maturity 
of the plant; but, undoubtedly, there 
are many analogical phenomena worthy 
of notice; they constitute, indeed, a most 
amusing part of the science. We shall 
present,our readers some examples. 

It cannot have escaped the most cur- 
sory observer, that a vegetable, in its gen- 
eral structure, has a considerable corres- 
pondence witha living animal, The 
trunk (as its name imports) is its body ; 
the bark is its epidermis; the hignevus 
matter is its flesh: the tubes and sap 
vessels which abound iu its internal struc- 
ture, are the arteries aod the veins by 
which the circulation of the vital princt- 
ple is carried on to the remotes: extremi - 
ties, and by which the secreuous neces- 
saty to the growth of the individual, are 
conveyed to the appropriate parts ; whie 
the leaves subserve the purpose af lung-. 
being the organs by which the plant in- 
bales the gases essential to its existence, 
or throws off those which are superabuti- 
dant. Such is the ceneral resemblance. 
as to organization. From the singular 
habit of some species, we might be ali 


mately connected with the structure of led to conclude that plants are endowed 


plants, and most important for the pur- 
poses of artificial arrangement. Ia the 
physiological part of the science, unalo- 
zies of the most interesting kind present 
themselves to our notice, and have always 


with sensibility. "Phe irritability of the 
Stylidium glundulosum, aud of the de.- 
cate Mimoga, shrinking from the rice 
touch of the intruder, is familiar to every 
body ; nor less so is the singular coi: trac- 
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tion of the glandular bairs upon the leaves 
of the various kinds of Drosera, (Sun- 
Dew). The most remarkable, however, 
of the irritable plants, is the curious 
Dionea Muscipula (Venus's Fly-trap). 

«A flat, and somewhat circular pro- 
cess (issues) from the apex of the leaf, 
which is radical and somewhat battledore 
shaped, and consisting of a mid-nb, 


Venus's Fly-Trap—TPhe Moving Plant—Touch-me-not, &¢. 
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than any other movement hitherto ob- 
served among vegetables.” 

A singular and beautiful instance of 
irritability presents itself to our notice in 
the weil named plant, Impatiens noli-me- 
tungere (the Yellow Balsam, or. wild 
‘Touch-me-not). If the turgid capsules 
be tonched, even before the seeds are 
matured, they manifest their delicate sus- 


which is a prolongation of the mid-rib of ceptibility in an instant; the valves con 


the leaf, and of two elliptical lobes 
strongly toothed at the margin, giving it 
a slight resemblance to a steel-trap with 
the wings expanded. This singular ap- 
pendage, from which the specific name 
of the plant is derived, is so highly irrita- 
ble, that if itis but touched with the point 
of any fine or sharp instrument, or if an 
insect alight upon it, the lobes immedi- 
ately collapse, as if eager to seize their 
prey and detain the insect captive ; so 
that it resembles a trap, to which it has 
been compared, not only in form but in 
function.” 

Many other instances of the existence 
ofa vital principle, bearing all the charac- 
ter3 of sensation, might be brought for- 


ward, but we shall content ourselves with 


adducing that of the susceptibility of the 
Hedysarum gyrans, (the Moving-plant). 
This curious Indian plant grows upon 
the banks of the Ganges. 

“Tis leaves are ternate, the middle 
leafit being larger, and the lateral leafit 
smaller. All of them are in perpetual 
motion up and down,sometimes equally, 
and sometimes by jerks, but without any 
unison between each other; the motion 
being always the most distinct and the 
most rapid in the lateral leafits. If their 
motion is temporarily suspended by 
grasping them in the hand, they quicken 
it when the hand is removed, as if to 
make up for lost time, and by-and-by 
resume their original velocity. This 
movement does not depend upon the 
‘application of any external stimulus, be- 
cause it takes place alike by day and by 
night, ia the dark and in the hight, and 
requiresonly a very warmand fine day to 
he affected in the best style ; the leaves 
exhibiting thenasort of tremulons motion 
in addition tothatalready described. Such 
is a phenomenon that puzzies and aston- 
ishes every beholder, and still remains in- 
explicable ; but which participates more 


tract with a force truly surprising, and 
while in the act of coiling up, project the 
seeds to a considerable distance. Some 
of the species of Craneshill (a3, Erodium 
moschatum, E. cicutarium, &c.) present 
us similarly elegant instances of provi- 
dential design, in the curious contrivance 
by which the irritability of the plant ts 
made subservient to the dispersion of the 
seeds. The seeds of this genus are each 
inclosed in a vessel furnished with an 
irritable appendage or tail, which has the 
property of contracting into a spiral by 
dryness, and of lengthening by moisture, 
When the heat of the season bas matur 
the seeds, these appendages contract like 
a spring, detaching the ripened germs 
from the parent stem. The various 
changes in the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, cause this susceptible membrane 
to become more or less relaxed, and thus 
the seed is actually locomotive, and con- 
tidues its wanderings till received by some 
crevice or depressicn in the soil, fitted to 
become the nursery of a new individual. 
Our author shall furnish us with anoth- 
er exquisite example of the susceptibility, 
we had almost said the sensation 0 
plants, which, at the same time brings (0 
our notice, one of the most beantiful con- 
trivances by which the reproduction of 
the species is effected. No admirer 
nature can have strolled along the fields, 
without observing how busily tbe insect 
tribe is employed about the blossoms of 
plants. Many of these little revellers, 
whether in quest of food, of honey, © 
merely of amusement, are the instr 
ments by which the farina is brush 
from the anthers, and scattered over the 
sticma, thus, while lurking in the cow: 
slip’s bell, or in the tube of the honey- 
suckle, they are assisting functions es 
sential to the maturity of the seeds. Few 
persons, however, suspect that some 
flowers are furnished with the means ol 


of the characte: cf animal spontaneity, forcibly detaining the insect uatl this 
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auxiliary office has been performed ; 
after which, they have the power of re- 
leasing their little prisoner. This is the 
singular structure of Aristolachia Clema- 
titts, (Common Birthwort,) a native of 
Britain. 

“The corolla of this flower, which is 
tubular, but terminating upwards in a 
Jigulate limb, i3 inflated into a globular 
figure atthe base. ‘I'he tubular part is 
interna'ly beset with stiff hairs pointing 
dowowards. The globular part contains 
the pistil, which consists merely of a 
gerinen and stigma, together with the 
surrounding stamens. But the stamens 
being shorter than even the germen, can- 
not discharge the po.len so as to throw it 
upon the stigma, as the flower stands 
always uprignt tll after impregnation, 
Ard heace without some additional and 
peculiar aid, the pollen must necessarily 
fall down to the bottom of the flower. 
Now the aid that nature has furnished 
in this case, is that of the agency of the 
Trpulu pennicornis, a small insect, which 
enteriog the tube of the corolla in quest 
of boney, descends to the bottom, and 
rummages about till it becomes quite cov- 
ered with pollen ; but not being able to 
force its way out again, owing to the 
downward position of the hairs, which 
converge to a point like the wires of a 
mouse-trap, and being somewhat inipa- 
tient of its confinement, jt brushes back- 
wards and forwards, trying every corner, 
till atter repeatedly traversing the stigma, 
it covers it with pollen sufficient for its 
impregnation ; %n consequence of which, 
the flower soon begins to droop, and the 
Auirs to shrink to the side of the tube, ef- 

fecling an easy passage for the escape of 
the insect.” 

During the darkness of the night, the 
numerous tribes of plants, as weil as of 
animals, sink into repose. The great 
Linnzus has even ventured to trace the 
analogy further, and to assert that vege- 
tables sleep! Whatever be the real na- 
ture of the changes which they undergo, 
certain itis, that during the night, the 
functions of plants are, In some species, 
materially different from those which they 
perform during the day, and in others are 
totally suspended. While thesun is above 
the horizon, carbonic acid gas is inhaled 
by the vegetable, and oxygen gas is 
evolved. Whwn the light has departed, 


a precisely contrary elaboration of these 
two gases commences ; the carbonic be- 
ing given out, and oxygene taken in. As 
soon as the dews of the evening begin to 
fall, a universal change takes place 
throughout the vegetable world. The 
flower hangs its bead as if pensively 
awaiting the return of the * holy light’ 
which no longer sheds its genial influ- 
ence ; the corolla closes, as if unwilling 
to expand its delicate structure to be il- 
luminated by no sunbeam, and to he 
painted by no ray of heaven, Even the 
leaves appear to sympathize in the gloom 
which prevails over the face of nature ; 
those of many species folding themselves 
back upon the stalk, or drooping till the 
return of dzy ! | Such are the analogies 
between the vegeteble and animal crea- 
tion, which not only poets, but philoso- 
phers delight in tracing. ‘To call this 
alteration or suspension of vegetable 
functions, their sleep, is doubtless to as- 
sume that they are sentient, and is to give 
a plausible name to a phenomenon, the 
rationale of which is but ill understood. 
If, however, the analogy be fancitul, it is 
innocent ; it is scarcely possible that it 
should mislead ; and it conducts us to a 
more extended observation of an order 
of facts both important and interesting. 

Analogies between the condition of 
the merely organized and the intellectual 
world, have been traced not only in their 
functions, but in accidental circumstances 
with which they are connected. Our 
readers, may, perhaps, smile when we 
tell them that, if men have clocks, so have 
flowers : 


“Although many plants open their 
flowers in the morning and shut them 
avain in the evening, yet all flowers do 
hot open and shut at the same time. 
P.ants of the same species, are, however, 
pretty regular to an hour, other circum- 
stances being the same ; and hence the 
daily opening and shutting of the flower 
has beea denoted the Horelogium Flore, 
Flowers requiring but a slight applica- 
tion of stimulus open early in the morn- 
ing, while others acquiring more, open 
sumewhiat later, Some do not open wil 
noon, and some, whuse extreme delicacy 
cannot bear the action of lightatall, open 
only at night, such as the Cuclus @) @ni'- 
flora ornight-blawing Ceres.” 
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We have vegetable weather-gagesalso, near at hand. Aad if the Convoloulus 
and of very delicate structure. ‘That the arvensis (the Corn Bind-weed ; | Calen- 
changes in the state of the atmosphere are ula fluviatilis: ([C. pluvialis? we pre- 
indicated by corresponding effects in the sume, the Small Cape Marygold,| ot 
habits of certain plants, is a fact which Anagallis arvensis (the Scarlet Pim- 
suggests itself to the notice of the most pernall,].are even already open, they will 
trivial observer. Indeed, some of the shut upon the approach of rain, the last 
most sensible of our philosophical instru- of which, from its peculiar susceptibility, 
ments have been constructed upon this has obtained the name of the Poor 
very principle. The hygrometer is an Man’s Weather-glass. . 

instance in point. The most delicate of ‘A great many circumstances will 
these instruments, is that which has been always concur to render the time of the 
constructed by Major Kater, from the unfolding of leaves somewhat irregu- 
beard of an Indian grass, the Andropo- lar..... Linneus, who instituted some 
gon contortum (twisted Andropogon), observations on the subject about the 
which, from its zero of perfect dryness, to year 1750, with a view chiefly to ascer- 
the saturation by moisture, twisty around tain the time proper for the sowing of 
itsown axisten or twelvetimes : if, there- Barley in Sweden,’ regarded the leafing 
fore, one end of the beard be fixed, and the of tbe Birch-tree as bemg the best indi- 
other be attached to an index pointing cation for that grain, and recommended 
to a circumference divided iato one hun- the institution of similar observations with 
dred equal parts, we have the enormous respect to other sorts of grain, upon the 
scale of 1000 or 1200 degrees. Human ground of its great importance to the hus- 
skill, however, is not absolutely necessa- bandiiaa: Some tribes of American 
ry to the existence of a vegetable weath- Indians act upon the very principle sug- 
er-gage ; and yet we can scarcely sub- gested by Linnzus, and plant their com 
scribe implicitly to all the following when the wild Plum blooms, or when the 


assertions’: 

“The pening or shutting of some 
flowers, depénds not so much on the ac- 
tion of the stimulus of light, as on the ex- 
isting state of the atmosphere, and hence 
their opening or shutting betokens 
change. If the Siberian Sow-Thistle 
[Sonchus Sibiricus] shuts at night, the 
ensuing day will be fine ; and if it opens, 
it will be cloudy and rainy. Ifthe Afri- 
oun Marygold [Tagetes erectu) shuts 
after seven o'clock in the morning, rain is 


leaves of the Oak are about as large usa 
squirrel’s ears, ©The names of some of 
their months are also designated from the 
state of vegetation. One is called the 
budding month, and another the flower- 
ing month ; one the Strawberry month, 
and another the Mulberry month ; aad 
the autumn is designated by a term sig-” 
bifying the fall of the leaf. So that the 

nch revolutionists were anticipated, 
even by the Indians, in their new names 
for months and seasons.” 


. ————— ee 


TONGA ISLANDERS AND OSSIAN’S HEROES. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1818, 


S the constitution of the human mind 

and thegeneral appearance of nature 
are in all ages alike: mankind, though 
distant both in time and place, when in 
the same circumstances and in the same 
stage of society, will be found to exhibit 
pretty nearly the same system of man- 
ners and sentiments. ‘The Monthly Re- 
viewers remark that some circumstances 
in =Mariner’s account of the Tonga 
islanders remind them of the Heroes 
of the Iliad. In their wrestling matches 
they fancy that they are the contest 


between Ulysses and Ajax Telamoo ; 
and a still more striking parallel in a truce 
which occurred previous to a battle, 
when the opposite parties took an affect- 
ing farewell of each other. 

L was, however, much more struck 
with the reraarkablesimilarity of conduct, 
ona particular occasion, of the Tongs 
warriors with those of Ossian, We are 
informed by Mariner that on the eve of 
a battle, “each warrior of note rao 
closely up to Finow (their chief) and 
striking the club violently on the grou 
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cried out, this club is for=-mentioning choice (Ossian) though now so wéak 
the name of some individual enemy and dark, was Termao’s battling king ; 
he meant to seek out and engage.” Had I promised with my band to win the 
the writer happened to have recorded hero's dark brown shield. ‘‘ Blest and 
the names of the enemies and the ex- victorious be my chiefs,” said Fingal of. 
idns of vengeance which they must the mildest look, “‘Swaran,king of roaring 
ace naturally uttered, we.sbould have waves, thou art the choice of Fingal ! 

recognized in the Tonga an exact pic- Had the above description of the 
ture of the Celtic warriors, as described Tonga warriors been published before 
_in the following paseage of the-.fourth the translation of Ossian, Laing would 
book of the poem of Fingal. Each have triumphantly pointed it out as one 
warrior of note thus addressed the Chief of the most remarkable of the many 
‘Fingal :—“ Mine,” said Gaul, “ be the sources from which he asserts that Mac- 
seven chiefs that came from Lano’s lake.” pherson has fabricated the poems of Os- 
“ Let Inistore’s dark king,” said Oscar, sian. It turns out, however to be a 
“come to the sword of Ossian’s son.” strong.argument in favour of their au- 


= To mine the king of Iniscon,” said 
-Connal, “ heart of steel!” “ Or Mudan’s 
chief or I,” said brown-haired Demaid, 


theaticity, as similar customs may be ex- 
ted to be found among nations who 
ve attained to a similar state of re- 


“* shall sleep on clay-cold earth.” My finement. WN. 


THE ALGERINES. 
FROM PARANTI'S NARRATIVE OF HIS LATE CAPTIVITY.* 
From the Literary Gazette, Mey, 1818 


HE climate of these barbarians is 
delightful—soft and salubrious. 
’'The author does not consider the plague 
as indigenous, The coast extending 
-from the Atlantic to Alexandria in E- 
gypt, more than 2000 miles, compre- 
ends the ancient Mauritania, Numidia, 


‘the capital to the country of Dates, does 


not exceed 180. It is bounded on the 
west by the Kingdom of Fez, the chain 
of the Adas, and Biludelgerid on the 


-south, Tunis on the east, and the Med- 


iterraneap sea on the north. The Dey’s 
absolute dominion extends four days’ 


-and Libya—the couatry of the Massili, journey from the capital. Beyond that, 


Getuli, and Garamantes, all celebrated 


among the Roman conquests. Algiers. 


was the Mauritania, Tiogitana, or Ce- 
gariensis of the Romans, from whose 
grasp it fell under the dominion of the 
Saracens. The Saracenic king of Al- 
giers, Eutemi, called two famous pirates, 
named Horuc and Hayradin, to his aid 
wgainet the Spaniards in the beginning 
of the 16th century, and was soon as- 
sassiniated by the former, who assumed 
the sovereignty. Hence sprung the pi- 
ratical government, which has sinee ex- 
isted under the Barbarossas and other 


lawtess ruffians, protected by the Porte, . 


whose supremacy is acknowledged as 
far as Morocco, which elone assumes the 
rank of an independent state. 

‘The regency of Algiers includes a- 
bove 600 miles of sea coast, between the 
river Melooia, which separates it from 
Morocco and the Zainé, its eastern boun- 
dary : while its extreme breadth, from 


® Sec Ath. Vol, 3, pp 188, 163. 
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until you reach Biludelgetid, is iahabit- 
ed by wandering tribes, who merely pay 
tribute when the army takes ifs annual 
tour through the country... ‘The Regen- 
cy is divided into four provinces, Mas- 
cara, Algiers, Titterie, and Constantine. 
Labez is a mountanious country which 
pays tribute; and Biscara is another 
poor tributary country in the Kingdom 
of Zeb. Beeween Algiers and Bugia, 
to the South, are the mountains af Cou- 
co, inhatited by the Azagin, a ferocious 
people, whom the Deys have never re- 
duced into complete subjection... To- 
wards Fez, is the little desart of Angad, 
much frequented by beasts of prey and 
ostriches. Previous to reaching the les- 
ser Atlas, there is a large tract of coun- 
try, called Tell ; froin thence commences 
the country of Dates. 

- Of the chief eities, Algiers contains a- 
bout 320,000, and Constantina 100,000 
inhabitants. Beautiful Punic and 
lan medals are continually 
24... ATaENzo™, Vol. 3 
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found in the provinces ;-also, cameos, 
bronzes, and.imperial coins. 

After taking a historieal and geograph- 
ical view of this country, M. Panaati 
passes to its various productions ; 

-“ A happy combination of warmth and 


humidity gives a great degree both of . 


vigour and magnificence to the vegetable 
productions of Barbary. Although the 
lower class subsist principally on barley, 
yet wheat and indian corn:are extremely 
abundant. ‘There is. also @ species of 
chick-peas, which is roasted in a pan, 
und thus forms an inrportant article of 
consumption amongst the people. ‘The 
prickty pear abounds all over this coun- 
try, and what it wants in. picturesque 
beauty, is made up by its utility ; for, 
while the tree forms an impenetrable 
hedge, the [ruit is excessively putritive 
and wholesome. Vines grow to a pro- 
digious height, and passing naturally from 
One tree to another, form beautiful ar- 
bours : their size is equally remarkable, 
‘Peing sometimes as large at the root as a 
tolerably proportioned olive-tree. The 
latter is uiso a very favourite production 
of northern Africa ; and besides the im- 
Mease quantity of trees, wild and cultiva- 
ted, the Algerine territory produoes a 
emall thorny tree, which bears a fruit 
equal ia size and flavour to the large olive 
‘of Spain. Their pomegranates are at 
‘Jeast three times larger than those of It- 
aly, and the pumpkins grow to an enor- 
™mous magnitude. In addition to all 
those fruits common to Europe, the or- 
anges and figs of this country are of the 
mast exquisite flavour ; the chesnut-tree 
dices uot grow to a very large size in 
‘Barbary, but the put, though small is 
very sweet. The oaks arem some pla- 
ces, particularly on the sea coast, of an 
immense size, and extremely lofty: of 
these the quercus bullota of naturalists 
also abounds, its acorn being very nour- 
ishing to several animals, aud not unlike 
the wild chesnut. This important tree, 
-s0 well known in Spain, would also be 
“€ great acquisition to Italy, into which 
it bas pot hitherto been introduced. A- 
mongst different species of the cypress, 
there is one seen ia the vicinity of Al- 
giers, remarkable for its unusual loftiness 
and pyramidical form ; the almond and 
mulberry tree are also found in great 
plenty. The indizo fera glauea yields 
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a valuable dye; and there is a highly es- 


.teemed medicinal plant fouod in this 


part of Africa, vulgarly called cinerarte, 

which is cousidered by the nat.ves as & 
sovereign remedy in several disease. 
Another herb, the xenna, furnishes the 
inhabitants with the celebrated juice with 
which their nails are tinged. Amongst 
botanical plants is the scilla maruuno, 
the bulbosa radicata, and dwarf palm, 
which yields an exceedingly small dale, 
also the saccharum. belenaream a 

ostis ens. In the worcari 

icsare be found the reseda oderata, 
ericu arborea, and superb cactus all ef 
which afford excellent pasture for lambs, 
while they perfume the air with grateful 
odoses ; also the laurel rose, which cheers 
and vivifies the country, when all other 
flowers are dried up by autumnal heat 
The hills are covered with thyme aod 
rosemary, which at once purify the at- 
mosphere, and. supply in many places 
the deficiencies of fuel. The travellers 
sight is also continually reguled with et 
tensive tracts thickly planted with rove 
of every hae, for the distillation of the 
famous essence of otto of roses 80 W 


known in Europe. This fine climate 
-has at all times been highly saaerieee 


to the culture of the sugar cane ; 
Solinan being eonsidered the largest aad 
most prolifie of any in the work. Ia- 
deed this plant is thought by meay 
be indigenaus to Barbary, from whence, 
together with Sicily, it was origioally 
supplied to the West India islands. But 
the most celebrated tree in Africa is 
lotus, equally renowned by poets and 
naturalists.” | 

The Palm is also one of the greatest 
blessings to this favoured land. 

Of the reptile and insect tribes, though 
not much more novel, there is a cunovws 
account, the close of which we copy ® 

rt. 
« The natives frequently amuse the 
selves by a curious kind of warfare, wh! 


is created by shutting up a scorpios 


a rat together in a close cage, wheo 8 \&- 
rible contest enanes. 1 have. seen tl? 
continue sometimes for above an hour: 
it generally ends by the death of te 
scorpion ; butin a little time after the 
rat begius to swell, and, in violent com 
vulsions, soon shares the fate of bis vas- 
guishedcenemy: It is also a fevounie 
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diversion with the Moors, to surround the living passing with perfect indiffer- 
one of these reptiles with a circle of ence over the suffocated hodies of their 
straw, to which tire is applied ; after ma- companions, the journey is pursued with- 
king several attempts to pass the flames, out any intermission. | 
it turns on itself, and thus becomes its Two or three days after the first pas- 
own executioner,* sage, other bodies, equally large, and 

The most destructive part of the insect prompted by the same destructive intie- ° 
tribe, and which is justly considered as pidity, follow in their steps, devouring 
the greatest scourge in Africa, remains the bark and branclies of those very 
to be noticed : this is the locust : trees which their. predecessors had al- 
some have the wings marked with brown ready stript of leaves and fruit. ‘* For 
spots, while the body is ofa bright yel- they covered the face of the whole earth, 
low. They are dry and vigorous, like so that the land was darkened ; and they | 
other insects inhabiting the desert. What did eat every herb of the land, and all 
is called the red skipper of this tribe, does the fruit of the trees which the hail had 
by far the most injury to vegetation. left : and there remained not any green 

hey generally begin to appear early in thing in the trees, orin the herbs of the 

May, spreading themselves over the field, through all the land of Egypt.”— 
plains and vallics te deposit their eggs; Exod. x. 15. , 
which, in another month, send forth the Having continued this predatory war . 
young, when they immediately associate fare for nearly a month, and laid waste 
in prodigious numbers, often forming a the whole country, they reach their nat- 

compact phalanx, which covers several ural growth: this is the signal for their 

acres of ground. In this order they con- undergoing a partial metamorphosis, by 

tinue a direct course, and with amazing changing their coat ; an operation which ° 

tapidity consume every particle of fruit, is effected by fixing themselves on busn- ’ 


vecetables, and corn, that may le in their 
way ; thus destroying all the hopes of 
the husbandinan and farmer. On these 
occasions the whole population of the 
district through which the insect army 
passes, is occupied in devising the best 
means of getting nd of such unprofitable 
visitors : for this purpose ditches are dug 
asd filled with water ; at other times, re- 
course is had to large bonfires, but all is 
to no purpose with these devastators, 
whose chiefs seem to direct them with 
the precision of regular troops, constant- 
ly stimulating them to the pus de charge, 
and from their unremittmg progress, ap- 
pear as if they were continually repeut- 
ing en avant. i, 
Without cver stopping, or turning 
aside, they rnsh with impetuosity into 
the flames, until they are fairly extin- 
enished by their numbers. ‘They also 
till the ditches : and when these obstacles 
are removed; the rear advance over their 
pcdies, rendering it. wnpossible for any 
part of those before to retreat, if ever so 
well inclined : they sre thus left no al- 
fernative betweeo death and victory : 


* This very singular fact is finely alluded to 
by Lord Byron, in hts Giaour.--Enp. 
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es or rocks, and it does not require more 
than ten minutes before they are enabled 
to appear in their new dress ; lying for a 
short interval after this in a state of lan-’ 
guor, the heat of the sun soon ‘gives 
fresh vigour to their wings, by removing 
the humidity, and they are once more 
restored to their original activity. ‘Ta-. 
king a higher flight, their numbers darken 
the air, while the sound of their wings is. 
heard for several miles. ‘The nnehange- 
able steadiness with which this singu-- 
lar tribe act in concert during their irrup- 
tion, seems to imply a regular direction, 
rather than its being the mere effect of 
instinct. ; 

Whenever a-country 1s condemned to 
the above terrible visitation, nothing cau 
exceed the alarm created amongst the 
inhabitants, and with good reason, for 
woe to the diatrict over which they pass ! 
Allis destroyed in litde more than the 
space of an hour: they do not suffer even 
a leaf or blade of grass to remain, des- 
troying every appearance of vegetation. 
During their short stay, they have all the 
inquietude and instability of hunger : 
wild as the country they inhabit, it is im- 
possible for any one to get near them. 
Often, while following their ditatory 
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course, they push on too far, and are pre- 
cipitated into the sea ; at other times, a 
sudden north wind destroys them by 
millions, when the country is immedi- 
ately covered for many miles by their 
putrid bodies, which is frequently the 
source of pestilential diseases, They 
have also, upon more than one occasion, 
when highly favoured by the weather, 
found their way to the coast of France, 
Spain, aud Italy. 

Ifthe Moors were less indolent, or 
less blinded by superstition, much might 
be done towards the total destruction of 
these voracious insects, when their eggs 
ere first laid ; but, in addition to their 
favourite doctrine of predestination, 
which accelerates many a serious calam- 
ity, the Arabs and negroes firmly believe 
in the existence of a bird called the sam- 
armog ; which destroys the locust, as 
storks do serpents and other reptiles : 
with this fabulous notion, the boys who 
happen to take up one in their hand, 
cry out samarmog : and on its trembling, 
or making any effort to escape, they im- 
mediately fancy it must be produced. 
from hearing the name of their implaca- 
ble enemy pronounced. | 

It is also related that the Arabs go to 
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Korazan, the country of the samarmog, 
and bring a pitcher of water back to their 
own dwellings ; it attracts the bird, whe 
is thus induced to come and make war 
on the locust. 

Whenever any district ia attacked, as 
already observed, the whole population 
unites in every possible effort to dislodge . 
the enemy : but seeing the inutility of 
these efforts, they not only cease any 
longer to torment themselves at the di» 
appointment, but very wisely endeavour 
to turn their misfortune into a soarce of 
some advantage ; this is effected by beat- 
ing the bushes and trees on hich the 
locusts settle, and on their falling off, 
putting them into sacks prepared for the 

rpose ; they are then boiled, and after 
being dried on the terrace, are consider 
ed as very good eating. I have tasted 
some that were fried in a pan, and broil- 
ed ; they are by no means unpslatable, 
and something like sprats, though no 
very wholesome : the natives seem 10 
swallow them with a particular gest. 
This insect is, I believe, the acrides of 
the ancients ; and, according to some 
historians, ministered to the wants of the 
Anchorites in the Thebaid. 


a RE ET a TT oR ITE IEA 


THE ANTHROPOPHAGIA. . 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


, Sr, | 

ig would appear from the history al- 
ready given,t that revenge, idolatry, 
and superstition, were much the most 
le incentives to anthropophagia, 
and that human flesh was considered, in 
Most iostances, not as a delicious repast, 
but as a gratifier of ane of these impuls- 
es: still, if the accounts of Cavazzi, 
_ Herrera, &c. can be at all credited, we 
are taught to believe that it was used as 
common food by the Giagas, Chinese, 
&c. &c., but their observations stand in 
need of corroboration. Dr. Robinson 
gives his decided opinion, that revenge 
was the first cause of anthropophagia. 
“It was not scarcity of food,” he says, 
*‘ as some authors imagine, and the im- 
portunate cravings of hunger, which forc- 
ed the Americans to those horrid repasts 
on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh 


+ See Ath, Vol. 2 p. 246. 


, 
was never used as common food in any 
country ; and the various relations con- 
cerning people who reckoned it among 
the stated means of subsistence, flow 
from the credulity and mistakes of trat- 
ellers. The rancour of revenge firs 
rompted men to this barbarous action. 
The fiercest tribes devoured none but 
prisoners taken in war, or sach as they 
regarded as enemies.”* 
That invincible necessity has led mes 
to destroy each other, and aciminister 10 
the cravings of nature by devouring the 
dead bodies, we have many instances (0 
prove. In addition to those already 
mentioned, in naval history more espe 
cially, such degrees of privation here 
been experienced xs to oblige them (0 
cast lots, and the uafortunate person 08 


ene 


© History of America, vo). 9, p. 19. 
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whom it fell has been sacrificed for the 


preservation of the others. 

Depraved appetite has also, in many 
instances, led to anthropopbagia ; of this 
history furnishes sufficient examples.— 
‘A Milanese woman, named Elizabeth, 
from this cause is said to have had an 
inconceivable desire for human flesh ; 
and, in order to satisfy it, enticed chil- 
dren into her house, where she killed 
and salted them ; but a discovery having 
been made, she was broken on the wheel 
and bernt in 1519. Mr. Percy, a sur- 
geon-in-chief to the French army, has 
also reported to the National Institute 
a case of voracious appetite, which ex- 
tended to the desire for human flesh. 
The subject of it was a young man from 
the neighborhood of Lyons, named Ta- 
rare, aad who, in early life, belonged to 
a traop of strolling jugglers. In the ex- 
ercise of his calling, he accustomed him- 
selfto swallow stones, great quantities 
of broken metals, baskets-full of fruit, 
and even living animale. In. consequence 
of these dangerous practices, alarming 
symptoms supervened ; notwithstanding 
which, he was unable to abandon them. 
At the commencement of the late war, 
he was enrolled in the army of the Rhine, 
and not satisfied with the allowance of 
food which he received, was in the habit 
of seeking for the necessary supply a 
round the moveable hospital. he re- 
fuse of the kitchens, rejected matters, 
corrupted meats, &c. did not suffice him ; 
he frequently disputed with the lowest 
animals for their disgusting food, and was 
constantly in search of dogs, cats, and 
even serpents, which he devoured alive ; 
he was obliged to be driven, by force of 
threats of punishment, from the places 
where the dend were lying, or where 
blood drawn from the sick was deposited. 
Endeavours were made to cure his raven- 
©Ous appetite by giving him fat, opium, 

acids, and powdered shells, but in vain. 
In consequence of the disappearance of 
a child of sixteen months old, horrible 
suspicions weré entertained of Tarare, 
and he fled, Five or six years after- 
wards he was received into the hospital 
at Versailles, laboring under a consump- 
tion, of which he soon after died. 

' As medicine, also, many parts of the 
fiuman body have been held in high es-. 
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timation. It was before observed, that 
the Romans drank the blood of gladia- 
tors for the cure of the falling sickness ; 
human marrow, and the braing of in- 
fants, were also used for the same pur- 
pose. | 

Many of the Greeks were in the habit 
of eating every part of the human body, 
“‘omnta prosecult usque ad resegmina, 
unguium.” Democritus mentions, that 
some diseases are best cured by anoint- 
ing with the blood of strangers and mal- 
efactors ; and others with the biood of 
our friends and kinksfolk. Apollonius 
writes that the affections of the gums are 
best cured by scarifying them with dead 
men’s teefli. Miletus, for the cure of 
Bore eyes, recommends human bile. Ar- 
temen cured the falling sickness by water 
An- 
theus cured affections of the head with 
pilts made of dead men’s brains, Charles 
TX. king of France, on account of lep- 
rosy, was desired to be washed in the 
blood of young men ; but Marsillus Fi- 
cinus, who is said to have been an ex- 
cellent scholar and Christian, speaks by 
far the mnost highly of any writer con- 
cerning the virtues of human blood.— 
“There can be no doubt,” he observes, 
“ but that the milk of a young and sound 
womap is:very nutricious for aged peo- 
ple, but men’s blood is much more so : 
old witches, being aware of this, procure 


‘young children, prick or wound them, 


and suck their blood, in order to preserve 
their healths, And why may not old 
people, when there is occasion, suck 
likewise the blood of a young, lively, ro- 
bust, and healthy man or woman, and 
willing to spare some of their own sn- 
perfluons blood for the preservation of 
of another's life? And I here recom- 
mend them to suck an ounce or two of 
blood, fasting, from the vein of the left 
arm, at a small onfice, and towards the 
fall of the moon, drinking immediately 
after it a small portion of wine and su- 
gar, &c. &e.”"* The aqua epileptica, 
of the old pharmacoponia, contained hr- 
man cranium as an ingredient. Many 
disquisitions have been written by differ- 
ent authors, to prove whether or not the 


* Marsel. Ficin. de studios : sanct. tcrend, 1. 2. exp” 
2. See aloo Pliny, hb. 28, cap.1; ond Muffet, p. 
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custom of eating human flesh be contra- doubt it would appear to many persons, 
ry to nature. — that we carried the classification of an- 
The Stoics maintained that it was thropophagia to too great a degree of re- 
highly natural for men to live upon one finement, by including these init. Set- 
another, and it would appear from the ting aside, however, the controverted 
authority of Sextus Empiricus, that the point, viz.. whether or not it is patural, 
first laws were those instituted to pre- there can be no doubt, but that the feed- 
vent anthropophagia, a practice which ing upon human flesh, in its moral con- 
had been universally followed till that sequences, is a practice replete with 
time ; and Orpheus is made to speak of evils. Where people are accustomed to 
a time,— devour the dead, the termination of the 
“ When men devoured each other like the beasts, allotted period of existence must be 
Gorging in human flesh.” "looked forward to with anxiety. and 


As corroboratives of the opinion that this by repetition becomes so tinctured 
the custom may be considered as instinc- with desire as to cause homicide to lose 
tive, facts have been brought forward, much of the horror which it inspires 10 
from what has been occasionally observ- °VeTY philanthropic mind. Distrust and 
ed, with regard to other animals:—~-cats, t@TOr would usurp the imagination, and 
dogs, rabbits, bears, swans, bees, have ™° individual security be experienced ; 
been seen to feed upon each other ; and and it was perhaps from a fear of these 
swine are in the habit of devouring their CONSequences taking place, that tbe chil- 
atill-born. Many of the fish kind fol- dren of Israel (who were disposed to be 
low the same custom ; we have frequent- "evengeful and hard-hearted,) were for- 
ly known pikes to feed upon each other, bidden by the Al Wise Dispensation 
and have, in numerous instances, caught °° feed upon blood® of any sort .— 
perch with the eye of a dead one of the Moreover ye shall eat no manner 
same species. [n fact, if we look over of blood, whether it be of fowl or of 
the history of anthropophagia, we may beast, in any of your dwellings. 

trace it from the most confirmed canni-. | Piivos. 
bals, as the American and African In-- © re may be said, that the feeding upon buren 
dians, to those nations who only devour — could o sirens in its — oes 
detached parts of the human body, as vores eres upon any other animal sub- 
the Ostiaks and other Tartar tribes ead Gta tk Gente Cac 
finally, to those people who are the con- diet, would-be apt to render the minds of thoee natur- 
sumers of human inilk,&c. amongst which lly prone to heart-heartedness more susceptible of 
class we may. reckon every nation which #4 impressions; if this, however, was the reason why 


: : the Israelites were forbidden its use, the prohibitions 
inhabits the globe ; and yet we have no buat tittle attended to at pacsenk. 


SSS SSS age 
‘ BARON GERNING’S TRAVELS. 


_ From the Literary Gazette, May.1818. 


ge IHORACR’S VILLA. | *villa of T. Martius. On the right, neor 
| & the valley of Ustica, embosomed by the Anio, which intersects the valley, ® 

the Sabine Hills, 15 miglia, or about few remains of the villas of Valerivs 
6 leagues from Tibur, nearly as far from Maximus, Sephaces, and Torpilios, are 
that city as it was from Rome, and five still to be seen ; farther on, the aqueduct 
miglia from the Anio, towards the left of Claudius appears between the old and 
stood the favourite Villa of Horace. new bed ofthe Anio; next are described 
Carriages cannot reach this spot. Tt can the heights of Saracenaro and Cactel- 
only be approached on foot or on horse- Madama. Near the convent of St. 
back. The road passes along the ancient Cosimato is a fragment of the bridge. 
via vibria, now called the Strada delli The natural shrewdness, benevolence, 
Reali. On the left at the foot of the cordiality, and frankness, of the ancient 
Catillus, are some sepulchral remains, inhabitants, may still be traced in tbe 
an ancient reservoir, and the ruins of the present Sabines. One of the hospitable 
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inhabitants of St. Cosimato, who lately 


fed and lodged some wandering artists, : 
felt offended when they offered her a: 


recom pense. 

In the range of valleys, still further on 
the other side of the Anio, fies the little 
village of Subiaco, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of St. Benedict, who there founded 
bis Order. Pius VI., whilst he was 
Cardinal Braschi, assigned this place to 
the Abbey. When he became Pope, 
he built a heautiful church there, which 
was consecrated in 1789, for which a 
marble arch was erected to bis honour. 
The ancient name of this village was 
Oppidum Sublaquem, or Sablacium, 
pear which was tbe Lacus Simbrivivs, 
which still appears as asmuall lake. At 


2 short distance is seen thelofty Algidus,: 


with its grove consecrated to Diana, 
which has been celebrated by Statius, 

Hos Preeneste sacrum, nemus hos glaciale Diane, 
Algidas aut horrens, aut Tuseula protegit umbra. 
‘Tibaris hi lueos Anienaque frigora captant. 

This wood is now called Sulva dell’ 
Aglio. 

From Vicovaro, which is most roman- 
tically situated, to the ancient Varia, the 
road gently winds alternately to the left, 
over barren rocks and blooming heights ; 
tothe right, by the side of the pastoral 
flowing Anio, shaded by rows of pointed 
cypresses and poplars ; it then turns off to 
the left, towads a little rivulet, ascending 
by small stony paths, over steep rocky 
eminences, where the aspect of nature is 
sometimes severe and sombre, sometimes 
gentle and smiling. On every side, the 
yellow blossom of the Spanish broom, 
which grows 1a profusion on the Roman 
and Florentine hills, the fruit of the fig- 
tree, and the bloom of the elder, waye 
among the sweetest and most fragrant 
flowers of Spring. ‘The castles of Monts 
Lupo,. Mandela, and Rocca-Giovane, 
appear in sacces-ion along the road. 
Here stood the’ Vacuna, or Temple of 
Victory, which, according to the in- 
scription, was rebuilt by Vespasian. Be- 
tween the valley of Licenza and Vico- 
vata, six gurgling streamicts descend and 
fall into the Anio, ia its course from 
Bubiaco. 

A steep and rocky path leads to the 
mountain-valley of Horace. After 


Saborious ascents and descents, the mur- 
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muring brook Digentia appears flowing 
from the Blandusian fountaio. With 
rapture the traveller suddenly finds bim- 
self amidst chesnut-trees and vineyards 
in the beautiful hill-encircled valley of 
Ustica, and beliolds its chief ornament, 
the three-pointed mountain Lucretilis, 
now Monte St. Gennaro. In advane- 
ing to the place which was once the abode 
of Horace, in order to retresh and com- 
municate with the bumble propnetor or 
occupier of the Villa, it is necessary first 
toclimb to the ancient Digentia, now 
Licenza, a miserable desert and loamy 
spot belonging to the Borghese family, 
which is surmounted by an old castle, 
fornied to be the refuge of marauders, 
aud far from exciting agreeahle sensations. 

At the foot of the lofty Lucretilis, the 
eye isat length saluted by the Mosaic 
paveinent, from which the earth bas been 
removed. It consists chiefly of small 
blue and white stones; and here. the 
house of Horace most probably stood. 
The present good-natured Villicus digs 
up a piece of the material, which he gives 
to the traveller for a mere salve, and then 
fills up the hole, which is oo from one 
to two feet deep, with the fertile earth. 
This discovery was made aboyt 30 years 
ago, inthe month of February, when 
trees were planting, and several leaden 
water-pipes were at the same time 
found. 

Towards the left there is a semi-arched 
wall without any reticular stones, which 
may have been the site of Horace’s Bath. 
Beside it flows a little stream, of which 
the Poet occasionally speaks, and which 
murmured through his farm. It is now 
called Fonte-rutine, and gushes out at 
ounce from the midst of the Lucretilis, 
near a piece of mason-work, surrounded 
by shrubs in froat of a rock, where once 
stood the Grotto of the Goats, of which 
Horace also sung. Here are still to be 
seen the little goats, Olentis marilit, 
browsing on the thyme, and having ac- 
cording to the Poet's description, no {ear 
of the green serpents. 

Two pyramidical cypresses now grow 
beside this clear fountain. 

At the distance of about half a learue, 


Horace’s celebrated Biandusia bubb'cs 


forth from one of the chffs of the Lucre- 


tits, Itisnowcalled Feote-belia, and 
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"it is sthaller than the Fonte-rdtine. A  — Ner like the spendthrif ts of the tines, 
‘wall, some elegiac ruins of which til Sbel'ever ink t by my crimees_ 
remain, doubtless surrounded it. -Here blerattollanpalo . aN 
; ry . From e In y 
he composed the beautiful little ode iy cueanisind ae’ Aaa ev ake: 
O Fone Blandusiz splendidior vitre,* Andin wy castle fortified, 
* *- * © © © © ® ‘What can I write with greater pleasare, 
Fountain, whose waters far surpass ? Than satires in familiar measure? 
Nor mad ambition there destroye— 


The shining face of polished giass, 
To thee the goblet, crowned with flowere, 


ired valley Horace 
Grateful the rich ibatian pours ; To this cool and retired valley Ho 


- A goat whose horns begin to epread, usually repaired in the warm montbs of 
And, bending, arin his swelling head. summer, and remained there until the 


| : . autumn, as his invitation to his mistress, 
: Scala the Poet himself foretold its re- wicca “bai pestirally calla, ‘Tyumen 


Fies nobilium tu queque fontium, denotes : 
** #* © # @ # Velox ammnum spe Lucretilem. 
Soon shalt thou flow a noble spring, oo, # @ © # @ © 
While in immortal verse I sing Pan from Arcadia's hilts desoends 
Tae oak, that spreads thy rocks arognd, To visit oft my Sabine seat, 
¥rem whence thy babbling waters bound. And bere ney tender goats defends 


From rainy winds, and summer's fery heat ; 


For when the vales, wide spreading round, 
The sloping irilils, and polished rocks, 


The Fonte-Bella, which is with its 
environs included in the orchard of 


Count Orsini, form a beautiful cascade, With his harmonious pipe resound, 
iving picturesque animation to these In fearless safety graze my wandering fotls ; 
Sights 3 it flows through the grounds In safety through the wooly. brake, 


The latent shrubs and thyme expiare, 
Nor longer dread the speckled snake, 

And tremble at the martial wolf no more. 
Their poet to the gads is dear, 

They love his piety and muse, 
And al! our rural hanoars here 

Their flew'ry wealth around thee chall &ifust, 


which belonged to Horace, where it 
joins the Fonte-ratine, and after flowing | 
about a league and a half, these united 
waters are loatin the Anio. This foun- 
tain marks the commencement of the 
extensive Sabina forest, where- Horace 


was once attacked by a wolf while bh 
was singing of his'Lalage : 
Namque me syiva lupus in Sabina, &e. 


The surrounding hills and vallies are 


Here shall you tune Anacreon's lyre, 
Beaeath a shady mountain's brow, 
To sing frail Circe's guilty fire, 
And chaste Penelope's unbroken vow. 


Herein the bosom of rural tranquillity, 


covered with vines, and fruit and chesout Horace sung to a restless and weary 
trees ; fountains spring from the hills, friend : 


and, uniuog together, form bubbling Vivitar parvo bene, cui paternum, 
brooks. one @ @ © we @ 
‘ eos a : ‘Happy the man whose frugal board 
This was the limit of Horace’s-mod Hie father’s plenty ean afford : 
erate wish oo His gentle sleep nor anxious fear 
Hoe eret im votis : modus agri pon ita magnys ; Pn aes Sve) s moe saeaad enre 
oe ee © © & & | The Spirit that, serenely. 
T often with’d I had a farm, . " ® Careless enjoys the aiding 
A decent dwelling snug and warm, Can with an easy cheerful smite 
A garden, and a spring as pare ‘The bitterness of life beguile ; 
As eee by my door, Nor fears the approaching hour of fate, 
Besides a little ancient grove, Nor hopes for humana plete. 
Where at my leisure I might rove. e ease, 
The gracious gods, to crown my bliss, There he sung bis “ Beatus ille”— 
Have granted this, and moru than this; fs . . 
I have enough in my possessing ; * ieee ee @ 
"Tis well: I ask no greater blessing, Like the first mortals blest is he, 


O Hermes ! than, remote from strife, 

Tu have and hold them for my life. 
It I was never known to raise 

My fortune by dishonest ways, 


From debts, and usury, and bosiness free, 
‘With his own teams who ploaghs the sail, 
- Whiah grateful once confess'd his father’s toil. 


* In licu of Baron Gerning’selegunt German trans Wheo - Horace was. In tumultuous 


lations of the paseages referred to, we subjoin, for the : ‘ 
eee cree ene a popcnit da Goeics oe Rome, and sighed to be at Sabinum, be 


Franti. ge _ probably exclaimed, — 


—— i ii 
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O rus quando ego te aspiciam ? quando liecbit, 
** ©» ©» © © 8 & @ 
When shal! I tee my sweet retreat ? 
- Oh! when with books of sages deep, 
Sequester’d ease, and gentle sicep, 
In sweet oblivion, blissful balm ! 
The busy care of life becalm ? 


This demesne could not have been 
inconsiderable, for before it came _ into 
the possession of Horace, five families 
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lived upon it and culfivatdd it. Inspired 
by gratitude, Horaee has celebrated the 
peacemaker Augustus, who terminated 
the civil war, to whom, along with 
Maecenas, he was indebted for this estate 
and a tranquil life devoted to the Muses, 
and has thereby proved, that with ree 

blican principles it is possible to do 

age to monarchical merit. 


THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS. 
rom the New Monthly Magasise. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
From the new volume of Mrmomns, just published. 


N Animal Magnetism, which ia now 
perhaps more in vogue than ever, we 
have the following notice, 

“To the year 1784, when Animal 
Magnetism made considerable noise in 
the world, particularly at Paris, it was 
thoughta matter of such importance, that 
the King appointed commissioners to 
examine into the foundation of this pre- 
tended science. Dr. Franklin, at the 
particular request of his Majesty, signified 
to him by a ietter frum the minister, con- 
sented to be one of the number. 

_ * Aftera fair and diligent examination, 
in the course of which Doctor Delon, 
a pupil and partner of Mesmer, repeated 
a number of experiments in the presence 
of the Commissioners, some of which 
were tried upon themselves, they deter- 
mined that it was a mere trick, intended 
to impose on the ignorant and credulous ; 
and gave in their report accordingly to 
his Majesty, which was afterwards pub- 
lished for the information of the public. 

«* Mesmer, and his associate Delon, 

were thus interrupted in their career to 


wealth and fame ; and a most insolent 


attempt to impose upon the human 
understanding bafiled.’ 

Some time after, Dr. 
letter to his triend Dr. Ingenheausz, 
notices the subject : 
bere, and has still some. adherents, 


some practice. It is surprising how ‘€* 
much credulity still subsists in the world. 
<* I suppose all the phyaicians in France 


have not made so much ar 
re, wherein there was a majority of Presby= 


put together, 
money, during the time he has been he 


as be alone bas done. 
«* And we have now a fresh folly. 
3A ATuENnzUx. Vol. 8. 


‘* Mesmer continues "OW ce A h 
and YOu at this press as a journeyman prin- 


A 


magnetizer pretends, that he can, by 
establishing what is called a rapport 
between any person and a somnambule, 
put it ip the power of that person to 
direct the actions of the somnambule by 
a simple strong volition only, without 
speaking or making apy signs; and 
many people daily flock to see this 
strange operation.” 

Among Dr. Franklin’s papers were 
also found the following lines, writtes 
by himself siz years previous to bia de- 
cease, and entitled 

B. F's Abtev. 

If Life’s compared to a featt, 

Near fourscore years I'v been a guest: 

Ive been regaled with the best, 

And feel quite satisfied. 
Tis time that I retire to rest ¢ Rios 
Landlord, I thank you! Friends, good night. 
April 22, 1784. | 

The Memoir concludes. with the 
following anecdotes : 

When Franklin came to England 
previous to the breaking out of the 
American war, he went to Mr. Hett’s 
printing office in Wild Court, Wild 
Street, Lincoln’s-Jnn Fields, and enter- 
ing the press-room, he went up toa 
particular press,* aud thus addressed the 


Franklin, in a two men who were working: “ Come, 
thus My friends, we will drink together ; it 1s 


forty years since I worked like 


:” on this he sent for a gallon of 
rter, and they drank ‘“ Success To 
RINTING.” a 

In one of the assemblies in America 


terians, a law was proposed to forbid the 
SS 


© This press is now in the posscssion of Mette. Cox 
and Bapiis, Great Queer Strveh 
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ing for the king by the Episcopalians; terms.” These rules being shown by 
i. aware could es conveniently a manager to a friend (Dr. Franklin) 
emit that prayer, it being prescribed in for his opinion, he remarked, that one of 
their Liturgy. Dr. Franklin, one of the them excluded God Almighty. ‘“ How 
members, seeing that such a law would so?” said the manager. ‘‘ Because,” 
occasion more disturbance than it was replied the friend, “ he is notoriously the 
worth, said that he thought it quite un- greatest mechanic in the universe, hav- 
necessary, for, added he, “ those people ing, as the Scripture testifies, made all 
have to my certain knowledge been things, and that by weight and measure.” 
praying constantly these twenty years The intended new geotlemen became 
past, that ‘God would give to the King ashamed of their rule, struck it out, and 
and |us counsel wisdom :’ we all know nosuch distinction has ever since been 
that not the least notice has ever been made there. 
taken of that prayer; so that itis plain About the year 1752, Dr. Franklio 
they have no interest in the Court of having entered into a correspondeoes 
Heaven.” The House smiled, and the with Samuel Johnson, Doctor in Divia- 
thotion was dropped. > ity ia the University of Oxford, and af- 
Dr. F. when a child, found the long terwards President of the King’s Col- 
graces used by his father before and after lege, in New York, and having endeav- 
meals very tedious. One day after the oured to induce the latter to accept the 
winter's provisions had been salted: ‘1 Presidency of the College at Philadel- 
think, father,’ said Benjamin, ‘if you were phia, and as an additional motive to his 
tosny grace over the whole cask—once doing so, having offered to procure the 
for all—it would be a vast saving of time.’ erection of anew Episcopal church for 
Dr. Franklin was so immoderately him in that city ; and Dr. Jobnson hav- 
fond of chess, that one evening at Passy, ing expressed some doubts respecting 
he sat at that amusement from six in the the propriety of such a measure, Dr. 
afternoon till gun-rise. On the point of Franklio wrote a letter for the purpose 
losing one of his games, his king being of removing his ele ced of which the 
attacked by what is called a check, but following extract has preserved, viz. 
an opportunity offering at the same time “‘ Your tenderness for the church’s peace 
of giving a fatal blow to his adversary, is truly laudable ; but, methinks, to build 
rovided he might neglect the defence of a new church in a growing pluce is not 
fis king, he chose to do so, though properly dividing but multrplying, and 
contrary to the rules, and made his will really be a means of increasing the 
move. “ Sir,” said the French gentle- number of those who worship God in 
map, his antagonist, ‘“‘ you cannot do that way. Many who cannot now be 
shat and leave your king in check.” *1 acconimodated in the church, go to other 
see he is in check,’ said the Doctor, places, or stay at home; and if we had 
“but shall not defend him. Ifbe was another church, meny who go to other 
a good king, like yours, he would deserve places, or stay at home, would go to 
the protection of his subjects ; but he is church. I had for several years nailed 
a tyratit, and has cost them &lready mcor® against the wall of my house, a pigeon- 
than he is worth :-—Take him, if you box that weuld hold six pair, and though 
please, Ican do without him, and will they bred as fast as my neighbour's pi- 
‘fight out the rest of the battle en Repub- geons, I never had more than six pair; 
‘licain as a Commonwealth's man.’ the old and strong driviog out the young 
‘In Philadelphia, where there are no and weak, and obliging them to seek 
“noblesse, but theiohabitants are all either new habitations, Atlength I put up 
merchants or mechanics, the merchants, an additional box, with apartments for 
many years since, sct up an assembly for entertaining twelve pair more, and it was 
dancing, and desiring to make a distinc- soon filled with inhabitants, by’ the over- 
tiou, and to assume a rank above the me- flowing of my first box, and of others in 
“chanics, they at first proposed this among the neighbourhood. ‘This J take to be a 
the rules for regulating the assembly : parallel case with the building a ver 
“That no mechanic or mechanic's wife church here.” | “ 


or daughter sliquld be admitted on any 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 
BY BARON DE BOURGOINGE. 
ANECDOTES OF THE LAST YEARS OF LINNZUS. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


The following letters were written by the late much relapsed into a state of childishness. He 


esteemed Baron Bourgoing, formerly French ambas- _.- : : 
sador at the Can of Dresden, pe florea causes Stl, however, continued to write as he 
did not allow of their being made public in their did in his best years. A young man of 


original form, during the reign of Napoleon, he en- letters, with whom I became acquainted 

trusted to M. Von Goechhausen, at Gotha, thetask hore visited him in this condition. He 

of giving them the air of a German original.®* : . f, 
as , - had occasion to speak to him of the fam- 


To the Countess of E * * *, ily of ‘his (Linnzus’s) wife, whom he 
Stockholm, 25th August, 18**. had seen at Fablum. Linnaeus asked 

{ HASTEN to send the particulars I him many absurd questions, to which 
promised about Linnzus, the Patri- the young man did not know what to 

arch of Botany in Sweden. They are answer. The old man_ perceived it, 
drawn from good authority ; and you seemed mortified, and quickly made him 
would not easily find them elsewhere, a sign to withdraw. One of the weak- 
Linnzus was born in a small village be- nesses of his old age was avarice. When- 
tween Elimhult and Boashult, on the bor- ever he had any money left, he tried to 
ders of Schmaland, where his father was conceal it from his wife. One day his 
minister, He went at an early age to footman found in the stove (most likely 
Upsal, to the University, although be in summer) a bill of exchange for 100 
was so poor that he was one day obliged rix dollars, which Linnzus had with 
to remain im bed while an iadispensable this intention secreted there. _ - 
piece of apparel was mending. His He at last departed this life on the 
talents procured him friends, who sub- 10th of January, 1778, in the seventy- 
scribed a sum to enable him to travel to first year ofhis age. He lettthree daugh- 
Holland, though in a very economical ters and one sop. One daughter died 
way. Here he became acquainted with in 1804; the two others survived and 
an apothecary, wamed Seba, who fur- were married. I saw them and their 
nished him with the necessary means to mother in the same house in which Lin- 
perfect himself in the study of Natural nwus had lived. They seemed very 
History. After much travelling be re- much surprised that any body could be 
turned to Upsal, where he was chosen interested in their acquaintance. In 
rofessor, and never left it afterwards, truth, nobody would have taken them 
Vould you believe (what I should my- for the widow and daughters of a great 
self doubt, had I not heard it from very man. Yet every thing that belonged to 
credible and well-educated persons,) Liunzus has been preserved with a kind 
that Lianazus was wholly ignorant in all of religious veneration, There still: 
things which did not belong to his own stands the old wooden chair, on which 
branch of science? He did not even h perhaps more than twenty years, 
understand the French, and the Latin gigang Ba losaves: and the table on 
but very imperfectly, although he wrote which he generally spread his papers and 
it, well or ill,and spoke ita little. If his plants. Evena little packet of herbs 
foreigners came to him, he expressed which Linneus hail himself dried, ts 
himeelf in a jargon of Dutch, German, consecrated as sacred. Linnzus had 
and Latin. He could not possibly have a brother, who after hig father's death 
produced, froin fis philological treas- succeeded him as Minister. He was 
ures, the Latin terms and expressions not a man of learning, and only interest- 


which designate so admirably the acute ed himself in the rearing of bees, and 


and clear ideas of his mind. One of his this moré as a farmer than as a natural- 


colleagues, a man without genius, but ist. Linazus’ son. partly inhented his ' 


very well versed in ancieat languages, knowledge, and was proud of his father. 


assisted bim in this office. He at last In Paris he had thecourage to visit Baf-: 


* See Ad. vél. 3, p. 81. e 
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fon, although he knew very well that is in his cabinet, (consisting of many. cue 
the Swedish Pliny had treated the French riosities,) and it is interesting to heat his 
on several occasions, more than harsbly. explanations of them, which he giva 
Buffon, without doubt, flattered by the with the greatest politeness; but to bot- 
politeness, which he hardly expected, any, big favourite study in youth, he 
received the son of his antagonist ina seems to pay but little attention. [a 
friendly manner. It is a pleasure to general, I did not find that the author 
gee, that, at least among the learned, en- of the most careful and faithful descrip- 
jties are not hereditary. But, you tion of Japan enjoys the esteem due to 
will ask, how does Botany goon in the him. The same may be seid of the au- 
country we in some measure regard as thor of the voyage to the Cape of Goed 
jts native soil? I am sorry to say it Hope, Professor Sparrman: both learned 
is in no flourishing condition. Even in men, who are often quoted as authorities 
_Upsal it is but little attended to. The by the Germans, English, and French, 
botanic-garden. is far from being what enjoy no extraordinary reputation 18 
it might be, though it has been lately ree Sweden. They have either outlived 
moved from the place which Linneus themselves, or the old proverb is here at 
so long frequented, to the fine large gar- so true : Lo 
den which Gustavus the Third presented “No prophet is honoured in his own country.” 
to the University ; together with a too Even in Stockholm there is no trace 
Magaificent castle, which yet does not of a botanic-garden, for nobody will call 
answer the purpose to which it is desti- by that name the great kitchen-gerdea 
ned. The whole establishment was, in which the learned Borgius has bequeath 
3804, still in iw infancy, and by no ed to the Academy of Sciences. Pro 
means answered my expectations. ‘The fessor Swarts, who well deserves to man- 
exotic plants were in an unprotected age a less common establishment, hes 
apartment, exposed to the snow and rain, the care of it; only useful plants are reat- 
and not even guarded against the frost. ed there, and the seeds are sent over the 
Linozeus’s manes would enjoy no repose country. One homage has, however, 
ip the shade of this building. On the heen attempted to be paid to boteny, 
heds he would in vain look for a com- (in the year 1802,) by a kind of Flora 
plete series of his four-and-twenty classes. Suecica, which appeared uuder the ttle 
No! in Upeal botany no longer reigns. of Swenska Botamk. Two young nat- 
Her throne seems to have sunk for ever, uralists, named Venus and Palmstrub, 
since the excellent man who once pos- collect, draw, and colour all plants that 
sessed it hag closed his eyes. The ven- naturally grow in Sweden. Dr. Quen 
erable Thunberg, his successor, who was _ sel, an ingenious man, furnishes the des- 
to indemnify us for the loss of Linnzus, criptions. I fear that, out of Sweden, 
is already bowed beneath the weight of the whole undertaking will appear rather 
years, which has deprived him of a part mean for the native country of botepy. 
of bis former activity: he spends nearly We already hear, that it is not much #p- 
the whole year at a little country-hguse proved of in France, and that they mis 
near Upsal, and seems to ve ay very much the typographical splendor 
an recollection. Every thing which-48 and the admirable colouring of the Eng- 
collected during his long stay in Japan, lish, Danish, and other Floras. Adieu. 


From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1618, 
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‘When the bee at early dawn 


0 bee armed with darts, are stationed on the 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


banks, and oblige the wretches who 
_ DANTE, would raise their heads above the gore, 
a eee NG into the seventh quickly to replunge them in it. Farther 
circle, Dante beholds a vast ditch on, the suicides are changed into thorny 

filled with blood, in which the tyrants trunks, retaining nothing human, except 
2nd homicides areimmersed. Centaurs, the faculty.of speech and suffering. ‘They 
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ure deprived of all power of action, for ed. Though the divine commands have 
having once perverted it to their own de- opened the gates of hell to him, and tho’ 
struction. On a plain of burning sand, Virgil is the bearer of the celestial man- 
incessantly exposed to a shower of fire, date, the deep malice of the devils fre- 
Dante meets with men, who, notwith- quently resists the decrees of fate. ‘They 
standing the degrading vices of which sometimes furiously shut the infernal 
they are suffering the penalty ; were, in gates before him ; and, at others, rush 
other respects, worthy of his affection upon him to tear him in pieces; they seek 
er esteem : Brunetto Latino, who had to deceive him, and to bewilder him in 
been his preceptor in poetry and elo- the infernal labyrinth: we lend ourselves 
quence ; Guido Guerra, Jacopo Rusti- to his fiction sufficiently to be aifected 
cucci, and Tegghiaio Aldobrandini, the by the continual danger to which he is 
most virtuous and disinterested of the exposed. The power of his descriptions 
Florentine republicans of the preceding also, added to the profound horror of the 
generation. ‘“ Could I have preserved objects depicted, often creates a strong 
myself from the fire, (says Dante,) I emotion. ‘Thus, in the twenty-tilth 
would have cast myself at their feet, and canto, we shudder at the frightful pun- 
Virgil would doubtless have permitted ishment of therolbers. The bottom of the 
metodo so. I was born in the same valley in which these terrified wretches 
country with you, cried 1, your revered are wandering, is full of horrible serpents ; 


games are familiar to my ear, and engra- 
ven on my heart.” He afterwards gives 
them intelligence concerning Florence ; 
and the principal solicitude of the unfor- 
tunate men, who _ape thus suffering ever- 
Jasting torments, is still for the prosperity 
of their native city. 

We shall not any longer follow the 
poet from circle to circle, and from abyss 
to abyss. T’o render supportable the 
exhibition of such hideous objects, re- 
quires all the magic of his style and ver- 
sification ; it requires that power of de- 


one of these monsters, before Dantes 
eyes, seizes on Angelo Brunelleschi, en- 
velopes his whole body in its. dreadiul 
folds, and sheds its poison on his cheeks. 
Soon, the two beings are confeunded in 
one, their colours fade, their limbs lose 
their form ; and when they again sepa- 
rate, Brunelleschi is become the serpent, 
and Cianfa, who had wounded him, has 
recovered his human form. A moment 
afterwards, another serpent wounds 
Buoso degli Abbati in the breast: he then 
falls to the ground at his feet. Buoso 


scription, which places the new world he fixes his eyes upon him, and is deprived 
has created, before the eyes of bis read- of the power of speech ; he yawns, as it 
ers; and that personal interest in his sleep or fever had destroyed his strength : 


characters which we feel, when the poet, 
anticipating the divine justice, exhibits 
to his countrymen the very men whose 
vices they have witnessed, ur by whose 
cnimes they have suffered, distributed in 
the different regions of hell, recognizing 
their fellow citizen, und forgetting for a 
moment their tortures in the recollection 
of their country. 

As the journey of Dante is not an 
action, a3 it is not sustained by any pas- 
sion or enthusiasin, we feel no very lively 
solicitude about the hero; if, indeed, he 
can be said to be the hero of his poem, 
and not rather the spectator of objects 
which his imagination has brought to- 
gether. The work, however, is not 
wholly devoid of romantic interest ; we 
behold the poet advancing without 
guard, amidst the demons and the damn- 


he looks on the serpent, and the serpent 
on him: a thick smoke issues from the 
wound of the one, and from the jaws of 
the other ; these smokes meet, and pre- 
sently the two natures are changed ; arms 
s from the body of theserpent, those 

man contract,and disappear under 
a The one rises, the other falls 
prostrate ; and the sinners, who have 
thus exchanged their torments, separate 
with mutual maledictions.* 


® It is impossible, within the limits ofan article like 
the present, todo more than mention a few of the mos 
striking scenes ; but the story of Count Ugolino and 
his children, which occupies the first nincty lines of 
the thirty-third Canto of the Inferno, commencing 
with the words, 

“ La bocca sollero dal fiero pasto,” 

is too celebrated to be passed over without reference. 
For barrewing description, it is perhaps withont a 
parallel in any language. 
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The general conception of the un- 
known world, which Dante has unveiled, 
The em- 
pire of the dead, as described by the an- 
cient poets, is confused, and almost in- 
comprehensible ; that of Dante presents 
itself with an order, a grandeur, a regu- 
larity, which strike the imagination, and 
render it impossible to conceive of it 
he interior of the earth is 


is in Itself grand and sublime. 


otherwise. 
occupied by a horrible gulph, hollowed 


like an immense funnel, the sides of 


which, instead of being smooth, are 


formed into terraces ; it terminates at the 


centre of the earth, where Lucifer is 


placed. This terrible emperor of the 


realms of woe, plunged to the middle in 
a frozen ocean, over which he waves six 
gigantic wings, inflicts on the damned, 
the vengeance of the Deity, of whom he 
is at once the minister and the victim. 
In like manner, the whole crew of the 
spirits of darkness, who joined him in his 
rebellion against the Most High, are in- 
cessantly employed in wreaking their 
malice upon the guilty, at the same time 
that they share their torments. A long 
cavern conducts from the centre of the 
earth to the light of day, and terminates 
at the foot of a mountain, placed in the 
opposite hemisphere, the form of which 
is the relief of the infernal abyss, It isa 
vast cone, graduated like the abyss by 
terraces, which form the separate man- 
sions of the spirits, who are accomplish- 
ing the absolution of their venial crimes 
in purgatory. Angels guard the avennes, 
and every time that a spirit is permitted 
to ascend to heaven, the whole mountain 
resounds with songs of thanksgivings 
from ail its inhabitants. At the summit 
is placed the terrestrial Paradise; forgmarc, 
as it were, a communication be 
earth and heaven, which last is also S 
sented under the form of a third spifa); 
rising, sphere above sphere, to the throne 
of the Most High. 

The Purgatory is, in many respects, 
a fainter image of hell, since the same 
criines are punished there by chastisc- 
ments of the same nature, but which are 
only temporary, because the death of the 
einner hs been preceded by repentance. 
Dante has, however, introduced mich 
less variety both in the offences and the 
punishments. ' After passing along time 
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with those who are kept without the gate 
of purgatory for having deferred their 
conversion, he follows the order of the 
seven deadly sins. ‘The proud are op 
pressed by enormous weights ; the eov- 
ous, cat in hair-cloth, have their 
eyelids nd by an iron wire; the 
choleric are stifled in smoke ; the imdo- 
lent are compelled to run incessantly ; 
the avaricious are prostrated with their 
faces to the earth ; the gluttonous suffer 
the pains of hunger and thirst; and 
those who have abandoned themselves to 
fncontinence, expiate their guilt io fire. 
The scene, therefore, is more confi 

the action slower ; and, as Dante has 
made the Purgatorio of equal length 
with the other two parts of his poem, 
drags on heavily. Uninteresting dis- 
courses, dreams, and visions, fill the caf- 
tos, and render the reader impatient to 
arrive at the end of the mystenous expe 
dition. 

After traversing the seven galleries 

of purgatory, Dante reaches the terrestrial 
Paradise, situated on the top of the 
mountain. He gives a description of 
full of gracefulness, but which is too fre- 
quently interlarded with scholastic disser- 
tations: here Beatrice, the woman whom 
he had loved,descends from heaven to meet 
him ;.and, at her approach, while be ts 
trembling in her presence, through the 
power of his former attachment, Virgil, 
who had been his companion hitherto, 
quits him. The poem of the Paradiso 
contains but few descriptions ; tbe pain- 
ter who has given such terrible pictures 
of hell has not attempted to delineate 
heaven. After ascending from one sphere 
to another, which the reader quits in the 
same ignorance as he enters them, the 
poem terminates in the contemplation of 
the mysterious union of the persons 10 
the Godhead.” 


From the Literary Gazette. 

Such of the paragraphs, of which the 
two following are specimens, as may be 
known in more recent dress, still appeaf 
to be not incuriousin their ancient garb: 

Of Scipio Nasica und Ennius the 
Poete—Whan Scipio Nasica came 08 
a tyme to speake with Ennius the Poete, 
he asked bis mayde at the dore, if he 
were within, and she sayde he was not 
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were not at home, and ye wyll not be- 
leue me myn owne selfe. 
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at home. But Nasica perceuynge, that 
her mayster badde her say so, and that 
he was within: but for that tyme dis- 
semblynge the matter, he went his waye. 
Within a fewe dayes after Ennius came Theues brake by nyghte.— There was a 
to Nasica, and knockynge at the dore, poore man on a tyme, the which vnto 
asked ifhe were within. Nasica hym theues, that brakeinto hjshouseon nyght, 
selfe spake oute aloude, and sayd, he he sayde onthis wyse. Syrs I marvayle, 
wasnot athome. Than, sayde Ennius, that ye thynke to fynde any thyng here 
What, manne, thynke you that I knowe by nyght, for I ensure you I can fynd 
not your voyce? Whereunto Nasica oothing whan it is brode day. | 
aunsweredde and sayde, What a dishon- By this tale appeareth playnly, 

este man be you ; whan I soughte you, That pouerte is a welthy myeery. 

Ibeleued your mayde, that sayde ye Ripa pean ohne aermente 


Ee ne rane 
ANECDOTE OF LINNEUS. 


From La Belle Assemblee. 
THE PEARL, it opens, five or six minute mother-of- 
HE production of the pearl is one of peari beads, strung ona thread. In the 
© those mysterious operations ofrature course of a year these are found covered 
which the ingenuity of man has not yet witha pearly crust, which perfectly re- 
been able to unveil. The Arabs, with semblies the real pearl. It is supposed 


Of the Poure Man, into whose house 


whom the pearl was an article of great 
traffic, entertained a notion, which they 
had from the Brahmins, that when it 
rained, the animal rose to the surface to 
catch the drops which turned into pearls. 
By some of the natives they are consid- 
ered to be formed of certain mineral 
substances, carried to the banks of the 


that if sharp pointed wires be thrust 
through the shells of certain species of 
muscles and oysters, the animal protects 
itself from being injured and galled, by 
throwing off a substance which coats 
them over with little round |11obs, resem- 
bling pearls. Beckman tells us that 
“* Linnzus once showed him, among his 


collectiop of shells, a small box filled 
with pearls, and said—* Hos unionis 
confect artificio meo ; sunt tantum quin- 
ue annorum, et tamen tam magni.’ 
hey were deposited,” the Professor 
adds, “near the Muja Marguritifera, 
from which most of the Swedish pearls 


river which is opposite to them ; by uth; 
ers, they are supposed to be formed from 
dew-drops in connection with sun- 
beams, which was pretty nearly the opio- 
jon entertained by Pliny, and other an- 
cient naturalists of Europe. Some have 
thought them to be an accretion within 
the body of the animal of the superabun- are procured ; the son, who was not, 
dant matter which coats over the inside however, acquainted with his father's se- 
of the shell, called mother-of-pearl, and cret, said the experiinents were made 
to whieh it is very common to fiad little only on this kind of muscle, though 
knobs adhering, precisely hke pearls, Liftcus himself assured me, that they 
but uot of clear water. Others again, veguftl succeed on all kinds.” Dr. Sto- 
among whom is Reaumur, consider them yer, in bis Life of Linnaeus, informs us 
as the effect of disease or injury, like that the manuscript containing this val- 
bezoars and other stones found in vari- uable secret isin the possession of Dr. 
dus animals; pearls being generally com- J. E. Sinith, President to the Linnean 
posed of amella, or coats, formed round Society in London. We do not be- 
a foreign nucleus. Inthe early ages of lieve that this gentleman has yet enriched 
the Christian era, it would appear that himself by a forced breed of pearls. 
the people who lived on the borders of ‘The information of the real pearl is still, 
the Red Sea, were acquainted with the we suspect,a profound mystery, and the 
method of forcing certain shell fish to wisest of us must be content, after all, 
roduce pearls, as the Chinese, at press to say, with Hussan the Mahomedan 
ent, do the Mytilus Cygneus, the swan traveller, “ that God alcae knoweth hew 
muscle, by throwing into the shell, when this matteri:.” 
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RUBENS’ TRIUMPH OF CHARITY. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 


FINE ARTS. 


HE Picture Gallery, Leicester-Square,,. 


is opened on an entirely new principle, 
for the sale of the genuine productions of an- 
cientand modern masters. 

The present ornament of the Gallery is the 
‘© Triumph of Charity” by Rubens, a work 
replete with interest and uot yielding in mag- 
nificent excellence to any production of the 


same pencil. 

In 1693, immediately after Rubens had re- 
turned to Flanders, from his first visit to 
Spain, the Conde Duque de Olivares, Prime 
Minister to Philip IV. founded the Convent 
of Dominican Monks at Loeches, in the ne gh- 
borhood of Madrid, and Philip sent a commis- 
sion to Rubens, to paint the various pictures 
of the new edifice built by his favorite. The 
space which each was to occupy accompanied 

¢ order, and the pictures were painted at 
Antwerp, and sent to the convent when finish- 
ed. This joa of the Triumph of Charity, 
was one of those splendid performances. 

The composition of this picture displays all 
the skill of Rubens, without a defect not ua- 
common in some of his performances; it is 
fall and rich but not loaded. The figure of 
Charity stands in the triumphal car, in an easy 
attitude; the face is seen in profile, the per- 
son somewhat in a three-quarter view. The 
head is inclined to meet the kiss of the child 
which she folds on her breast with ber right 
urm, The disposition of the child’shead and 
arms round her neck is natural, and there is 


a gentle rness in the climbing action, 
which is in the a best taste of this celebrat- 
ed master. Her tefthand hangs down as if 


feeling with an affectionate pressure for the 
safety of the two children, who stand beside 
her in the car, under her protection. Oue of 
these boys is seen in front, with his back to 
her; the other io profile affectionately hold- 
ing her hand, and returning its gentle pressure. 
There is much feeling and simplicity in this 

oup. The forms of the ee are large, 

t somewhat less full and Flemish, than in 
many of his pictares. She ishabited in a close 
garment of mellow shadowy crimson, and an 
outer drapery of sober blue. A slender scaff- 
like drapery which she holds upon the child 
inherarms, floatsin waves above her head 
and falls behind, giving an air of lightness to 
the broad unostentacions folds ef her @féss. 
A symbol of disinterested affection, a pejican 
piercing her breast, and feeding her 
with ber dearest blood, is before her in the 
car. The car is drawn on wheels of central 
flame ; but the form is heavy, and without any 
elegance of fancy. Rubens’ strength lay in 
the ** whole ;” he was not over select in the 
subordinate parts. His car, however, is supe- 
rior to that in Titian’s Triumph of Death, 
which is a heavy square tumbril, uncouth and 
uopictaresque in every particular. 

A ring ot boy angels attend her in the air. 
They catch the bright hoes of surrounding 
tlulgence, and it is no byperbolical praise 
10 say that they are the glory of the picture. 
}ive of these celestial visitants grouped with 
much lightness, variety of action, and playful 
fancy, hever upon the cloud behind her; they 


are linked, hand in hand, and the uppermost 
bears a burning torch above her. ‘the other 
part of the ring in front is composed of six a0- 
els; the lowest in the air his hand be- 
ind her, to preserve the counection with the 
first five. The next is higher, his body ad- 
vancing to charity, io front, hishead turned 
back, looking up to the boy above him, where 
right hand is lowered and joined in his; the 
body of this last is wheeled round, in the act 
of ascending to join the two, who ride the 
light cloud still Righer up. These two form 
the top of the celestial ring and meet him whe 
bears the burning torch, the appermos of the 
five behind. The airs of their heads are agree- 
able and the character more angelic thas 
those of many of the wi mewengers, 
whom Rubens introduces in his compost 
The drawing of the naked figures is in his best 
style; the line flowing and full bat pet 
heavy ; the fore-shortenings, particularly 
the three uppermost in front, are admiral 
The mastetly negligence, and the rich gaiety 
of arrangement in this group, remind the 
spectator of the glorious group of angels in the 
maguificent paintin of the Assumption, at 
Antwerp, in which the Virgin forms the b 
est object of the pictare, anda boy angel, 
whose face is turned from the spectator, ¢2- 
tends his hand with a palm branch tow 
her. The composition is well kuown by the 
engraving from it by Bolswert, and is 
ly superior to his other paintings on the same 
subject, in which the Virgin is somewhat low- 
er down in the clouds. . 

The lions which draw the car are unbridled 
and nobly designed. Rubens d a sense 
of savage animal nature beyond Snyders and 
every other master. Hislion is indeed the king 
of the heasts. The body of the near oe is seen 
almost in a side view, with a proud bat tran- 
quil motion ; the tall waved and lashing, the 
neck stooping, the head turned io 8 
three quarter view, with the eyes "4 
back somewhat towards the spectator 
gleaming with sollen fires. The head of the 
other is raised, seen in profile and looking ost 
before in grim majesty. 

The boy angel who guides the car, rides the 
near lion, bearing an arrow in one band, an 
holding the mane with the other. The head & 
circled by a celestial radiance. This emblem 
of the power of divine Love over Forte is de 
signed with much simplicity. The featares 
are not overcharged ; the expression is mark- 
ed by Italian feeling ; and this image of na- 
ked and gentle innocence forms a fine contr 
to the terrific character of the avimals which 
obey his rale. 

Close to the wheels two winged figures 8¢c- 
company the car, ; that nearestthe spectatot 
bears a bow in one hand and holds a flaming 
heart in the other. The second boy stoops 
and holds down a burning torch to two stm 
pents, emblematical of the evil passtons, 
writhed in folds beside the wheel. The ac- 
tion of the hand which holds the torch is mark- 
ed ina lame and slovenly manner, a species 
of neglectin very characteristic of this extra- 
ordinary master. The other hand and arm are 
as carelessly painted, and the head of ¢ 
near buy is too large, tame and heavily pen 
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cilled. Some parts of the head may bave been . 


retouched, although there is no appearance of 
repainting in the other parts of the picture. 
But no amateur can be sarprised at some ine- 
qualities ina picture by Rubens; a picture 
without inferior parte would be an unique pro- 
duction from his hand. His pencil ts some- 
times vehement in strokes and full of colour ; 
aud sometimes more smooth and of a geatler 
movement in the handling. This Triamph of 
Charity, and the Daniel in the Lion’s Deo, in 
Hamilton-place, are in the latter manner. 


ZXHIBITION' OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN O1L AND WATER COLORS. 

_ No, 134. Sir Jobo Falstaff examining bis 

rectly by J. Cawse, isavery clever picture 

p oils. 
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Falstag7. What trade art thou ? 

Feeble. A woman's tailor, Sir. 

The jolly knight is sitting in the presence of — 
Justice Shallow, who looks mightily pom- 
pousupon the occasion, and questioning his re- 
cruits. They are painted with humor 
and whim, a rascally miserable set, of whom 
any one would at first sight exclaim : : 


“J won't march through Coventry with them, that’s 
fiat.*® ‘ . 
The knight has some sack within reach, ard 
already seems half under its influence. The 
turn of Feeble is very well pourtrayed : and 
the pigeon-breasted and bandy troop behind 
are executed with no less regard to nature. 


- 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 
J OURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


PROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS. 


These remarkable extracts from the Journal of twe 
Travellers, who were in the most favourable situa- 
tion for seeing every thing, even in a rapid journey, 
and whose talent for obeervation and sound judg» 
ment, derifed the greatest possible advantage from 
the cour, are partieularly rick in remarks relative 
to English agriculture, manufactures, and all the 
branches of industry. ; 

E returned to Mr. Lee, whom 

indisposition had prevented from 
accompanying us: he very politely of- 
fered to explain to us any thing respect- 
ing which we might wish for farther in- 
formation ; we however declined it, that 
we might not let him perceive that the 
distrust which we fancied we observed,* 
had struck us. After we had taken our 
leave, we communicated to each other 
our remarks on the mysterious conduct 
of our attendants, at which, however, we 
had less reason to be surprised, as we 
afterwards learned that even English- 

Ten are not admitted into the interior of 

the establishment. Such precautions, 

however, cannot long be effectual, and 
in the end, all these secrets become 
knawn. Were not this the case, there 
would be only one spinning manufacto-~ 
ry in the world, namely, the original one. 

It is calculated that 1,500,000lbs. of 
raw cotton are worked up every week in 
the manufactories of Manchester ; and 
jn the same space of six days, a single 
house pays 10,000). for the purchase of 
raw cotton. One single manufactory 
pays 1500]. a week for wages. From 
these facts an idea may be formed of the 


. * See Ath. vol. iii » 
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active industry of this place, and of the 
riches which commerce must bring into 
it. The manufactories use so great a 
number of thermometers, that an Ital- 
ian whom we know, (a Mr. Zanetti) 
who is settled in Manchester, sells ten or 
twelve dozen every week. Three hun- 
dred steam engines in constant motion 
roduce all these wonders. 
It may readily be imagined. that a 
place of such trade roust contain a pro- 
portionate number of agents, factors, and 
waggon-masters, who carry on business, 
on a large scale. We were shown the 
house of one of the latter, who eighteen 
years ago possessed scarcely any praperr 
ty, and has now an income of 30,000/. 
sterling; During the last war, he was 
able to make the government an offer of 
800 horses. ; 
Manchester is the principal manufacr 
turing and commercial town of the coun- 
ty of Lancaster. Its situation in the 
neighborhood of several rivers, and ca- 
nals, particularly the Duke of Bridge- 
water's, has exsentially contributed to 
render its manufactories flourishing. It 
is pleasing to contemplate the gradual in 
crease of the population and trade of 
this town. As early as the year 1650, 
Manchester was noted for its industry = 
its population amounted.to 27,000. Ia 
the year 1651, the hospital and the pubr 
lic library were founded. Since the year 
1808, its extent has been considerably 
enlarged. In 1758 the first stage coach 
drove through Manchester. From that 
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time to 1815, the town has rapidly in- 


British Manufactures. 
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The steam engines, their improvement 


creased, chiefly through the erection of and advantageous applications, have very 


cotton manufactories, and still more since 
their union with steam-engines, which 
may be called the soul of industry. A 
proof of the prosperity of Manchester 
is afforded by its increasing population, 
which in 1781 amounted (Saltord in- 
cluded) to 50,000, and in 1815, to 
110,000 souls. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Richard Mea- 
dowcroft invented durable colors for bis 
silk pocket handkerchiefs. His method 


much extended the mechanism of the 
various branches. The great quantiy 
of coals they consume rendered the lat- 
ter dearer; but as by these means the 
labor is greatly accelerated, the profit in- 
creases in proportion, and is the found:- 
tion of the great success of the manufac 
tories. The number of spindles at work 
in the different manufactories in Mat- 
chester, is calculated at 1,535,900. 
The power of one horse is sufficient to 


of dyeing bas attained a high degree of turn a thousand spindles. A manufac 


perfection. Ip order not to be inferior 
to the Dutch in the manufacture of rib- 
bons, able mechanicians were employ- 
ed, who invented machines, which are 
used with success, both for them and all 
kinds of goods called “ small work,” as 
for instance, fringe for curtains, cotton 
galloons, &c. 

The introduction of glazing caused 
a revolution in the whole system of 
bleaching and dyeing, because more du- 
rable colours were required. The print- 
ed calicoes began to val those of Lon- 
don, and this branch is at present highly 
important to Manchester. Sir John 
Wilson, in particular has greatly con- 
tributed to improve it, by examining the 
process of dyeing on chemical principles, 
and he was thus led to several discoveries 
and useful inventions. From a (Greek) 
dyer at Smyrna, he obtained the secret 
of the Turkish red, and thus one im- 
provement succeeded another. Sir Rich- 


_- ard Arkwright, whom we have mention- 


ed defore, erected his first spinning ma- 
chine in 1768; in the year 1775 he im- 
proved this first machine, and made a 
second for the preparation of cotton, for 
which he received a second patent. By 
Means of these inventions the manufac- 
tories took an entirely new direction. 
The spinning machines were introduced. 
They began to make calicoes in the year 
1772, aad muslins in b781. It was by 
the aid of this invention alone that the 
manufacturers aad workmen were ena- 


‘bled to execute the large orders they re- 


ceived for cotton goods. The use of 
these machines was very limited at first, 
but they were speedily so much improv- 
ed, that thousands of spindles are turned 
by asingle wheel. : 


turer whose steam engine is of ten-horse 
power, requires (including fuel) dailya 
ton weight of coals, which amounts to 
the consumption of 47,070 tons. 

The great increase of the different 
branches of industry of Manchesterhas 
proportionably improved all kinds of 
manufactures and trades connected with 
spinning. All sorts of paper also are 
here made in the greatest perfection. 
There are in the town twelve foundries, 
many smiths, tinmen, pewterers, &c. 
all these contribute to the perfection of 
the machines. 

A general view of the spinning mat 
ufactories in England will not be ms- 
placed here. There are in 


Lancashire - - - = 42 
Derbyshire - - - - 22 
Nottinghamshire - - 17 
Yorkshire - - - - Il 
‘Cheshire - - - - 8 
Staffordshire - - - 4 
Westmoreland - - - 5 
Berkshire - = - - 2 


Tn other parts of England 6 
In the principay of Wales 4 


In the Isle of Man - - 1 
In Scotland - - - - 19 
Total, 141 


These worked up in the year 1781, 
5,101,920!b. cotton, value. 2,000,000. 
sterling ; and in 1787, 22,600,000). 
cotton, value 7,500,000I1. sterling* 

At the latter date it was calcu‘ 
that these spinning manpfactoncs, J9 | 
which there were employed 15000) 
men, 90,000 women, and 101,000 chil- 
dren, total, $350,000 persons, could man- 
ufacture as much yarn as 1,000,000 per 
sons could do without these machy? 


* 


gee 


There are manofactories which have 
30 to 70,000 spindles, and make week- 
ly 500,000 yards. Of late years the 
manufacture has been very active, for 
which reason the goods are now sold so 
cheap. 

The trade of Manchester now extends 
over the whole world. The variety of 
its productions is almost numberless. 
An idea may be formed of it from the 
pattern cards. In less than six months, 
such cards have been shewn which con- 
tain from 5 to 8,000 different patterns. 

The sewing cotton is a new article. 
The progressive improvement of the ma- 
chines, which is a constant object of at- 
tention, insures to the merchants of Man- 
chester advantages over all others. 

There are in the town twelve churches 
and three chapels, of the established re- 
ligion ; the Dissenters have a chapel, the 
Catholics two, the Independents two, 
the Methodists two; the Quakers, the 
Unitarians, the Anabaptists, the Swegen- 
borgians (the New Jerusalem) have all 
their own chapels. 

Of the numerous hospitals and chari- 
table institutions, we will mention only 
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two: the Lying-in Hospital, in which 
not only poor women are received, but 
which also affords assistance to those 
mothers in indigeat circumstances who 
lie in at their own houses ; and the So- 
ciety of Friends of Foreigners. The 
object of the latter is to assist poor for- 
eigners, and this is done without respect 
to religion. It was founded by the Me- 
thodists in 1791. 

Manchester has a Bible Society, a 
Missionary Society - founded by the 
Methodists, a Literary and Philosoph- 
ical, and an Agricultural Society. There 
is also an establishment in which female 
works of all kinds are deposited. They 
are exposed to sale at the prices affixed 
to them, and one penny in a sbilling is 
deducted from the produce, for the ex- 
penses of the establishment. 

There is no description of the manu- 
factories of Manchester, and descriptions 
of this sort are in general wanting in 
England, where on the other hand, there 
are such voluminous works upon every 
thing relative to architecture and anti- 
quities. 
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EXTRACTS 


(3Y THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LaAMPIDOSA. J 


FAMILY HISTORY. 
HOEVER has visited the central 


inn at Carlisle in a wet day, must 
remember how vainly the traveller looks 
from the windows for amusement, unless 
he understands horses sufficiently well to 
admire the various kinds which bring 
twvo or three dozen west-coantry graziers 
and as many shrewd northern drovers 
into the stable-yard from a Whitson- 
tryste. It was more amusement to me 
to remark the gradations between the 
well-filled grey coat and oil-skin cap 
which distinguished the plump English- 
man, and the weather-beaten plaid of 
his competitors. One of the latter, a 
lean, sinewy, russet-faced man, whose 
attire promised more acquaintance with 
cattle than hooks, began one with me by 
lamenting that the rain would not allow 
him to walk on the castle walls or the 
race-ground, as the ion did not afford a 


From the European Magazine, May 1818, 


FROM A LAWYER'S PORT-FOLIO. 


single volume, not even Burns or the 
“Tales of my Landlord.”—Such an 
evidence of good taste induced me to 
cast my eyes on his portmanteau, where- 


‘on [ saw the name of Ben Johnson in- 


scribed, with a sentrment of respect 
which a second glance at his honest 
countenance confirmed. Even an An- 
nandale farmer must retain, I supposed, 
something of the literary inspiration at- 
tached to that name, and we began a. 
long discourse on the merits of the Ayr- 
shire ploughman and Ettrick shepherd, 
which ended in my new friend Benja- 
min’s renewed regrets that we had neith- 
er Guy Mannering nor Rob Roy.— 
“ Sir,” continued he, ‘I know very well 
who he means by Dandie Dinmont, 
though some people say it is l—and I 
know Rob Roy too, for I lived many a 
year with his second cousin’s aunt’s 
grandsons, and he was the only one of 
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the family that deserved to be hanged. 
Lord! how true it 1s what he says there 
of Skipton in Craven! But the worst is, 
though I know all those stories by heart, 
and could tell them just as be tells ’em, 
T always want to be reading them again, 
and feel just as if I did not know how 
they would end.” 

‘You have supplied the reason,” was 
my answer: “ your historian paiots 
from truth, and trath has the same ad- 
vantage over fable which your strong 
ie has over my black silk gown. 

ut since truth delights us in the dress 
of romance, as an honest man looks well 
io your many-coloured tartan, here is 
the fragment of an old memoir sufficient- 
ly mysterious‘and true, and therefore both 
respectable and touching.”——-My auditor 
filled his glass, laid his mull aside, and 
lighted his indispensable pipe, while I 
opened the first sheet of the old pamph- 
Jet I had found bebind the shining grate 
of the best inn-parlour, dated 1710. 

“The beginning of the Princess’s 
kindness for me had an early date ;— 
we used to play together when she was 
a child, and she even then expressed a 
particular fondness for me. On her 
marriage with Prince . at her 
own earnest request I was added to her 
household, possibly because the first 
Jady of the fed chaniber was a person 
whose discourse and manner (though 
the Princess thought they agreed very 
well together) could not recommend her 
to so young a mistress, For she looked 
‘ hke a madwoman, and talked like a schol- 
ar. Favour with a princess engaged 
me to her by a sentiment which I choose 
to call honour rather thaa gratitude or 
duty ; because while it implies all the 
justice and affection of both, # seems to 
express a more disinterested principle of 
action than either. 

‘“‘ Every body knows that the cold- 
ness between the Princess and Queen 
arose from the former desiring an inde- 
pendent settlement, which, as she was 
told, ought to have been taken in any 
way her superiors pleased. But she an- 
swered, “that she could not think her- 
self wrong in desiring a security for what 
was to support her."—The Queen re- 
plied, with an imperious air-—* What 
friends have you but the King and me ? 
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—and the next day the Princess receir- 
ed this letter. | 

‘“‘* Having something to say to you, 
which I koow will not be very pleasing, 
I choose rather to write it first, being un- 
willing to surprize you, though I think 
what I am going to tell you should not, 
if you give yourself time to think that 
never any body was suffered to live at 
court in my Lord M——s circum- 
stances.—I hope you do me the justice 
to believe, it is much against my will that 
I now tell you, it is very unfit Lady 
M should stay with you, since that 
gives her husband so just a pretence of 
being where he ought not to be. 

«¢ I think I might have expected you 
should Have spoke to me of it. But now 
I must tell you it was very unkiod ina 
relative, would bave been uncivil in an 
equal, and I need not say I have more 
to claim. Which, though my kindness 
would make me never exact, yet when 
I seg the use you would make of it, I 
must tell you, Lady M—— must not 
continue with you. At some other time 
we shall reason the business calmly ; 
which I shall willingly do, or any thing 
else which may shew it shall never be 
my fault if we do not live kindly togeth- 
er. Nor will I ever be by choice but 
your truly loving and affectionate 

6c 6 ‘ Regiva. 

“When my mistress received this 
singular letter, she did not forget that tt 
related to the faithful person whom she 
had once been advised to rely on and 
keep as her ‘ most kind and true friend 
that it was written by one whose want 
of sensibility had been proved by her 
cold and careless entrance into the bed- 
chamber where the late King (still living, 
though displaced) had always slept, and 
where she amused herself with viewing 
the counterpane and trimming, as idle 
travellers examine an inn-keeper’s. The 
Princess might have removed all this 
cause of dissension between her and the 
highest person in the realm, had she ac- 
cepted my frank offer to depart, but it 
was refused with fears and trembling. 
And she rather chose to encounter the 
insolence of the Queen’s messengers, 
who, when they brought an inquiry re- 
specting the Prince, actually passed her, 
while sitting in the same room, to ad- 
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dress themselves to him. Yet the Prn- 
cess strove to conciliate the Queen ; and 
when her condition compelled her to 
confine herself on a sofa, and a danger- 
ous period was approaching, she sent a 
dutiful message, alleging them as excuses 
for not waiting on her Majesty. Once, 
and only once, the Queen visited her in 
her forlorn indisposition. The saluta- 
tion, without expressing the least concern 
respecting ber health, or even touching 
her hand, was this—‘ I have made the 
first step by coming to you, and J now 
expect you should make the next by re- 
moving Lady M . 
only answered faltering, and as the 
Queen herself remarked, looking paler 
than death, “ I have never in all my life 
disobeyed your Majesty, except in this 
one particular, which will some time or 
other appear as unreasonable to the re- 
quester as to me.” Upon which the 
Queen rose up, and went away, repeat- 
ing to the Prince as he led her to the 
coach, the same thing she had said to 
the Princess. They never met more, 
and company was forbidden to wait up- 
on my mistress, to whom, wishing to 
gave her from indignities seldom offered 
to the heir of a crown, I again proposed 
my voluntary retirement, and received 
this letter, which I transcribe, not be- 
cause it was the most fervent and affec- 
tionate, but because it was the briefest 
of very many which remain ia ‘my pos- 
session. 

** In obedience to my dear ; 
I have told the Priace all he desired me ; 


Time's Telescope for August, 1818. 
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and he is so far from being of another 
opinion, it there had been occasion he 
would have strengthened me in my reso- 
lutions, and we both beg of you never 
to mention so cruel a thing more. Can 
you think either of us so wretched, that, 
for the sake of £.20,000, and to be tor- 
mented trom morning to night by flatter- 
ing knaves and fools, we should forsake 
those to whom we have such obligations, 
and whose misfortunes we have caused ? 
Besides, can you believe we will stoop 
to .* who from the first moment 
has used us at this rate? How would 
laugh at me,: and please Ifimself 
with having got the better And, which 
is much more, how would my conscience 
reproach me for having sacrificed it, my 
honour, reputation, and all the substan- 
tial comforts of life, for transitory inter- 
est, which even to those who make it 
their idol never affords any real satisfac- 
tion, much less to a virtuous mind. No,, 
my dear , never believe your 
faithful will ever submit. She 
can wait with patience for a sunshine day ; 
and if she does not live to see it, yet she 
hopes England will flourish again. Once — 
more give me leave to beg you would be 
so kind as never to speak of parting 
more ; for let what will happen, 1¢ is the 
only thing that can make me miserable." 
Tuesday morning. * * * * * 


® These blanks arein the originals. Copies of them 
and of this narrative were published under the Duch- 
ess of M.’s authority, by Geo. Hawkins, at Milton's 
Head, between the two Temple Gates. 


To be concluded in our next. 
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oe 
NATURE’S DIARY ror AUGUST. 


O'er fields embrowned, lo! August slowly bends ! 

And yellow Pienty, smiling, gilds the land ; 

"The hills re-echo with the reaper's song. 
it hes powerful influence of the solar 

rays now contributes to ripen the 

various sorts of grain, which are benev- 
olently given for the 
cattle. Fine weather is 
that the principal source of 
wealth may be 
den storms beat 


ja different districts. 


food of man and 
very desirable, 
the farmer's 
safely housed ; for sud- 


From the London Time’s Telescope, August 1818. 


The manner of taking the harvest 1s 
not more various than the periods at 
which it begins, In some cases it is the 
custom to reap or cut the corn with a 
sickle, and bind it up into sheaves of a 
moderate size ; in others, the cutting of 
the grain is executed by the scytlie in 
some particular method, and often left, 
without being tied up, or bound into a sort 
of bundles. A toothed sickle is employ- 


down the nearly ripe 
vorn, and materially injure it, The ae ed by some farmers ; while others usc a 
ee yi" sickle with a cutting edge. 


of commencing the harvest varies greatly 


The gran, 
when reaped or mown, is, in seme cout- 
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ties set up into a sort of hattock,. and 
capped or covered with sheaves of the 
same ; but, in others, the practice is 
widely different. Some cut the grain 
high, so as to leave a rough stubble ; 
while others cut it close to the land. 
In Surry and Kent, women may be seen 
wielding the sickle. Rye and oats usual- 
ly become ripe first ; but this depends 
upon the time of sowing, though grain 
of every species may, sometimes, be seen 
at once fit for the sickle. 

The utmost diligence is now exerted, 
and laborers from all parts are eagerly 
engaged to give their assistance in this 
delightful occupation ; all is bustle and 
activity. The labors of the sickle com- 
pleted, those who have toiled in secur- 
ing the wealth of their employer, now 
receive the welcome reward of a harvest 


Ancient Ceremonies of « Harvest Home,” &¢. 


Mr. White has given us a most pleas- 
ing description of a ‘ Harvest Scene,’ in 
the poems appended to his excellent Nat- 


ural History of Selborne : 


Waked by the gentle rleaming of the morn, 
Soon clad, the reaper, provident of want, 
Hies cheerful hearted to the ripened ficid ; 
Nor hastes alone ; attendant by his side 

His faithful wife, sole partner of his cares, 
Bears on her breast the sleeping babe ; behind 
With steps unequal trips her infant train : 
Thrice happy pair, in love and labour joined! 

All day they ply their task ; with mutual chat 
Beguiling each the sultry, tedieus hours, 
Around them falls in rows the severed corn, 

Or the shocks rise in regular array. 

But when high noon invites to short repast, 
Beneath the shade of shelt’ring thorn they sit, 
Divide the simple meal, and drain the cask: 
The swinging cradle lulls the whimp’ring babe 
Meantime ; while growling round, if at the treed 
Of hasty passenger alarmed, as of their store 
Protective stalks the cur with bristling back, 
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supper, or festival. 


Many curious cere- 
monies were formerly practised by rus- 


To guard the scanty scrip and russet frock. 
The harvest, to be viewed, in perfec- 


tics at the celebration of Harvest Home, “02, should be seen in one of those ex- 


* Come, sons of Summer, by whose toile 

* We are the lords of wine and oile, 

* By whose tough labours, and rough hands, 

* We rip up first, then reap our lands, 

* Crowned with the cares of corne, now come, 
* And tothe pipe sing harvest home. 

* Come forth, my lord, and see the cart, | 

* Drest up with all the country art. 

“ See here a maukin, there a sheet 

* As spotlesse pure asit is sweet ; 

‘ The horses, mares, and frisking fillics, 

* (Clad, all, in linnen, white as lilies) 

* The harvest swaines and wenches bound 

* For joy, to see the hock-cart crowned. 

* About the cart, heare, how the rout 

* Of rural youngtings raise the shout ; 

* Pressing before, some coming after, 

* Those with a shout, and these with laughter, 
* Some blesse the cart; some kisse the bheaves; 
* Some prank them up with oaken Icaves: 

* Some crosse the fill-horse ; some, with great 
* Devotion, stroak-the home-borne wheat : 
* While other rustics, less attent _ 
* To prayers than to merriment 
* Run after with their garment rent.’ 

Herrick’s Hesperides. 


Images made of straw, or stubble, were 
carried home from the harvest-field, fol- 
lowed by a piper and a drum, the men 
and women singing round it. Some 
sixty years ago, in the north, a figure 
like this was dressed up, at harvest time, 
and was called the kern-baby. 
Hebrides, the strokes of the sickle are 
timed by the modulation of the harvest 
song, in which all the voices of the reap- 
ers are united. 


In the bes 


tensive parishes which are as yet unio- 
closed. When ‘the fields are white 


with harvest,’ they exhibit a rich ex- | 


panse ‘ of wavy corn’ of every hue, 
from the white of the oat and barley, to 
the golden red of the wheat, It isa 
scene of repose, interrupted only by the 
breezes and the billowing of the com. 
When the reapers enter, all becomes life 
and motion. They are seen in all di- 
rections, reaping, sheafiag, and shocking, 
with the haste suitable to so important a 
season. The mowers also take their 
turn at the barley and the oats. The 
carts and wagons then enter the field 
with speed, but leave it piled up with 


. sheaves of wheat, or loads of loose cord, 


with a slow and stately pace, looking,at a 
distance, like a ship sailing over the ocean. 
‘I'he rich splendour of tbe sunset, the 


solemn gloom of the twilight, and the 


sober brightness of the harvest moon, are 
fresh occasions of admiration and grati- 
tude. 

_ That beautiful little insect, the lady- 
bird, or lady cow, now seen, aud so of- 
ten charged with being the cause of 
blights in apple-trees, is in reality the 
tremedy against that disease. The 
lady-oird, both when perfect and in its 
larva state, feeds entirely upon the aphis, 
a genus, of which the blight ia question 
is a species. The utility of this insect 
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ia destroying the blight, is well known 
inthe hop countries. See a pretty little 
poem on the lady-bird, in Atheneum 
vol. 1, p. 928. 

The heat of this month is sometimes 
excessive, and we are then led to exclaim 
with the poet of nature, 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bowery thickets, hail! 

Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep ! 
and, regarding coolness and freshness as 
indispensable to the enjoyment of Na- 
ture’s bounties at this season, those who 
are confined in large cities luxuriate 
themselves with the ‘frequent ice,’ and 
employ every means in their power to 
cool the various liquors, which the heat 
renders necessary to relieve the ‘ parched 
and fevered lip’ of thirst. ‘To such, as 
well as to our country readers, we rec- 
ommend the following observations on 
‘cooling liquors,’ chiefly from the 
¢ Chemical Essays’ of Mr. Parkes. 

The most antient, and perhaps the 
most universal, mode of reducing the 
temperature of bodies, was by means of 
ice and snow. ‘That these were used for 
this purpose in the time of Solomon, we 
bave the testimony of some of the most 
antient writings ; and we are told that 
Alexander the Great, when he lay before 
the besieged city of Petra, having an eye 
to the delicacies of his table, caused thir- 
ty trenches to be dug, and filled with 
snow, which was defended from the 
gun by oak branches, and preserved for 
a long time. | 

The snow of Lebanon was in high 
estimation in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah ;.and, according to Mr. Har- 
mer, the present inhabitants of Palestine 
collect snow during the summer months 
from the top of the same mountain, and 
carry it two or three days’ journey, * that 
being (as he says) mixed with wine, it 
may keep it as cold as ice.’* 

The practice of cooling liquers at the 
tables of the great was not usual in any 
country of Europe, except in Italy and 
the neighbouring states, before the end 
of the sixteenth century ; and there is a 
direct testimony on record, that in the 
middle of that century there were no ice- 


* © As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is ® 
faithful messenger to them that send him ; for he re- 
_freshceth the soul of his masters. —Proverbs xxv, 15. 


cellars in France. However, before the 
end of ‘the seventeenth century, the lux- 
ury of ice was very common in France ; 
for about that time there were many 
persons who were professed dealers ia 
snow and ice; and in 1676 there were 
not less than two hundred and fifty 
shops in Paris alone for the sale of li- 
quors of different sorts cooled with ice. 

An ice-house, it is probable might be 
employed with advantage during the 
summer months in . preserving meat. 
We know that from the salmon fisheries 
in Scotland and the north of England, 
the fish are sent to the metropolis during 
the greater part of the season, packed 
with ice, in boxes about four feet Jong 
and eighteen inches deep. When pack- 
ed, the ice, which is previously broken 
as smal! as bay-salt, is put over them, 
and beaten down as bard as can be with- 
out bruising the salmon. [n this man- 
ner they are kept perfectly fresh for two 
or three weeks. 

Another way of modifying heat is by 
the use of certain saline bodies, To- 
wards the latter end of the 17th century, 
Mr. Boyle made experiments with va- 
rious kinds of salts and other substances 
for reducing the temperature of water, 
and in the year 1638 published his ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations touching 
Cold ;”a work of great labour and in- 
genuity. By these researches he dis- 
covered that either common salt, alum, 
vitriol, sal ammoniac, lump-sugar, oil of 
vitriol, nitrous acid, caustic ammonia, OF 
alcohol, when mixed with snow, had 
the power of freezing water, and thus 
laid the foundation for the modern dis- 
coveries on frigorific mixtures. 

About this time the use of @ mixture 
of snow and common salt had become 
very common in several countries ia Eu- 
rope; buta long period intervened before 
any facts of importance were added to 
those which Mr. Boyle bad published 
on this subject. 

The art of making ice was for many 
years practised only as an amusement, 
and no one suspected that it would ever 
be applied to such important purposes, 
both of science and luxury. Like gun- 
powdcr, and many other valuable (i-- 
coveries, it was at first considered to be 
of very trithng consequence. 
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Ta the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, however, drinking cups made 
of ice,t and iced fruits, were brought to 
table ; and before its conclusion the 
French began to congeal all kinds of 
well-tasted juices, which were served up 
as refreshments at the tables of the great 
and wealthy. 

In the year 1621, Barclay’s Argenis, 
an interesting romance, was published 
at Paris ; and its author places on the 
table of Juba, in the middle of summer, 
fresh apples for Arsidas, one half of 
whjth were incrusted with transparent 
ice. A bason of ice filled with wine 
was also banded to him, and he was in- 
formed that to prepare all these things 
In summer was a new art. 

A few years after the publication of 
the book just mentioned, a new beverage 
sras introduced, called lemonade, which 
soon came into high repute, and was rec- 
ommended by physicians against putrid 
diseases, About the year 1660 an Ital- 
san from Florence, having learnt a pro- 
cess of freezing confectionary, which had 
been before employed only by jugglers, 
conceived the happy idea of converting 
such beverage entirely into ice. This 
. t Very easy and simple directions for making ice- 


cups for drinking of wine in summncr, will be found in 
Bf{r. Boylc’s History of Cold. title xiv, page 137. 


Ice Manufuclure—Lord Byron's Plugiarisms. 
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found a ready sale, and was the occasion 
of so great an increase in the number of 
sellers of lemonade, that in the year 1676, 
the lemonadiers of Paris were formed 
into a company, and received a patent 
from the government. 

In the beginning of the next century, 
the principle of congealing water by the 
mixture of salt or nitre with ice and snow 
was so well known, that it was then be- 
come, in Paris and elsewhere, a common 
amusement for children, who had a trick 
of placing a jug containing a mixtureof 
soow and saltpetre on a table over which 
water bad been poured, and agitating 
the mixture with a stick, tll the jug be 
came firmly frozen to the table.* 

To this, and the succeeding month, 
much knowledge may be gained of me 
rine plants, shells, &c. &c., by those who 
visit the sea-coast. The healthful amuse- 
ment of wandering over the sands of 
beach; and among the caverns of ou 
sea-girt isle, may easily be rendered im- 
proving to the mind, as well as the body, 
by bringing us acquainted with the grest 
Author of Nature, in the apparently 
most insignificant, but wonder-fraught, 
works of his almighty hand. 

* See Mr. Parkes’s Chemical Essays, vol. i, p. 3”; 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Cooling of Liquers; sé 
Beckmana’s History of Inveatiens, vol. iii. 


LORD BYRON. 


5 From the Gentleman’s Magazine, May 1818. 


HAT Lord Byron, notwithstanding 
all his ‘ original darings,” has often 
condescended to imitate his brother 
bards, and that he has borrowed from 
them a great variety of striking images, 
I was fully convinced, before I read the 
remarks on his Plagiarisms ia a late num- 
- ber of your Miscellany. In addition to 
those plagiarisms or imitations, I beg 
leave to.present you with a few resem- 
blances, as follows. 
In his “ Fair Isabel,” Mr. Polwhele 
thus describes what he calls “ the breath 
of the wintry nicht.” 


“* While oft to eddying gusts, the fane 
Echo'd, and rang its Whirling vane, 
And the gales, thro’ crannies, told decay, 
And moan’d aiong the cloistral way: 
‘Then upwards whistling seem'd to scale 
‘Vhe buttress, and the tower assail, 


And in murmurs swept the arras behind; 

And the dying embers in the wind 

Kindied up, a bright-blue flame ; 

And priests and warriors, in the gleam, 

Crested or mitred, with menacing look, 

Shoek their crosiers and pikes, as the tapestry shock 
——But was it the tempestuous air, 

The cold moan, or the ghastly glare?” &e. ks. 


Very similar is the following pass3g¢: 


“ Ashe beard the night-wind sigh-———"— 
Wap it the wind through some hollow stone 
Sent that soft and tender moan ? 

e e * e e 
Like the figures on arras that gioomily glare 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintry air, 

So, teen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 
Lifeless, but lifelike and awful to sizht, 
As they seem through the dimness about ( com 

down 
From the shadowy wall, where their images {row?, 
Fearfully flitting to and fro, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go.” 

Siege of Corith 
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VARIETIES. 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL. 
am 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 
3 POPE'S HOMER. 
Pores moonlight scene, from the 
Iliad, though perpetually cited, and 
though praised by mechanical critics, 
is mere verbiage. Pope had no percep- 
tion of the picturesque,—which consists 
in distant and individual painting : he 
generalizes what in Homer is particular, 
and gives us traditionary metaphors and 
vague bombast; “the lamp of night,” 
and “floods of glory.” What is 
worse,—-he had not the feeling to be 
touched with the solitariness of the 
shepherd,—who is described as cheered 
by the sight of the starry heavens. We 
have a whole gang of country folks, 
peering up at the sky, and blessing the 
“* useful light” of the moon. Cowper 
has turned this with happy simplicity— 
———————Heaven opened wide, 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d. 

The following makes no pretensions 
to be considered as a successful transla- 
tion ; it isan experiment, only to show 
that the passage is capable of being ren- 
dered in rhyme, within a much narrower 
range than Pope has taken :-— 

As the chief stars glow visible on high, 
Round the bright moon, in calm and breezelesesky ; 
The cliffs, the beacon-heights, emerge to sight, 
And all the glimmering giens are touch'd with light : 
Heav’n boundless breaks, each glittering star is known, 
The shepherd muses in his joy alone. 

From the European Magazine. 

WOMEN, 

The ladies were no great favourites 
of the Greek comic poets—Will they 
pardon a translation of an extract from 
a comedy of Eubulus, not very remark- 
able for its gallantry. 


May Jove confuund me, if my mind 
Is prone to rail on women kind, 
Supreme of good to mortals given, 
The best, the fairest boon of heaven, 
If you Medea bring to view, 
Penelope was chaste and true ; 
The virtues by Alcestis shown, 
For Clytemnestra’s crimes atone ; 
Monstrous if Pheedra's vice appear, 
I'll bring her opposite, don’t fear.— 
Bless me! what ails my stupid head ”? 
My good examples all! are fied. 
Soon themesof panegyric fail ; 
I’ve thousands, when I want to rail. 
SC AtTHENEUM. Vol. 3. 


It appears from Seneca, that the an- 
cient Egyptians, in the disposition which 
they ailotted to the genders of their 
nouns, paid a singular and delicate com- 
pliment to the fair sex. In the four ele- 
ments, beginning with water: they ap- 
pointed the ocean, as a rough boisterous 
existence, to the male sex: but streams 
and fountains they left to the more gentle 
females. As to earth, they made rocks 
and stones male, but arable and meadow 
lands female. Air they divided thus : 
to the masculine gender, rough winds 
and hurricanes of every kind; to the 
female, the sky and the zephyrs. Fre, 
when of a consuming nature, they made 
male, but artificial and harmless flames 
they consigned to the feminine class. 
Not so the Romans. They made a 
most awkward, and, in some instances, 
peculiarly ridiculous, distribution of 
genders. Indeed, even the poets of that 
celebrated nation seem to have been 
little disposed to shew any species of 
gallantry to a sex, an attachment to 
which, probably, caused the rise and 
existence of their art. 

The women of Plautus are almost 
uniformly bad. Those in Terence are 
little better; and the only one among 
them who had done a good action, begs 
pardon of her husband, as being con- 
vinced of berown criminality in doing it. 


“ Mi Chreme, peccavi ! Fateer Vincer .”* 
Terent. Heaut. 


The prose writers of the Augustan 
era seem to have favoured the sex no 
more than the poets; and Seneca’s ac- 
count of the ladies of bis time is at 
least as bitter as the sixth satire of 
Juvenal. | 

There was published at Leyden (about 
the year 1754) a Syriac translation, with 
a Latin version, of two epistles, said to 
be written by St. Clement of Rome, the 
disciple of St. Peter the Apostle, but 


* It will hardly be believed, by the unclassical 
reader, that the fault for which the good lady begs 
pardon in these humble strains, 

“ I was wrong, my Chremes! I own it; Tam con- 
vinced of it ;° 
was neither more nor Jess, than tbe saving her child 
from being murdered, as Aer husband and iss father 
had order«d. 
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much more probably the production 
of some bigotted monk of the early 
ages, than of an almost immediate suc- 
cessor of Jesus Christ. As a specimen 
of his work, the following extract will 
probably be thought sutticient. He 
speaks to his brethren as to the pro- 
per conduct to be observed concerning 
women :—* Let us neither eat, nor 
drink, nor inhabit, nor have any thing 
in common with them. If we are be- 
nighted at a distance from home, and 
invited by any ot our friends, let us, if 
possible, lodge with a single man. But 
ut any rate, let us admit no woman into 
our company, but let mao officiate only 
with man. If it happens that there are 
only women ia the place, let us convene 
them together, and, after having addressed 
to them an edifying discourse, let us re- 
guest the oldest and most reserved to 
give us a lodging where there is no 
woman, and after having brought us a 
lamp and other necessaries, to leave us 
to ourselves.” 


=Rgawe 
From the New Monthly Magazine, June 1818, 


ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU. 

At the performance of an opera, com- 
posed by Gretry, the latter was iutroduc- 
ed to Rousseau who thus addressed him : 
“ How happy I am to see you! I had 
long believed my heart to be closed 
against the soft emotions which your 
music has excited in it. I must make 
your acquaintance, Sir; though it would 
be more correct to say that I am already 
acquainted with you from your works, 
But I wish to be your friend. Are you 
married ?”—** Ye3.”—“* Have you mar- 
ried a woman of esprit _as it is called ¢” 
* No.”—* I thought so!"—“ My wife 
never says any thing but what she feels, 
and simple Nature is her guide.”— 
** So I thought! O, I love the artists ; 
they are children of Nature; I must 
learn to know her; I must see her 
often.”— During the performance he 
several times pressed the hand of Gretry, 
who remained with him, and they left 
the house together. In the street they 
came to a heap of stones, left by the pa- 
viours, which Rousseau seemed not to 
observe. Gretry, apprehensive that he 


His companion angrily withdrew bis arm, 
saying: “ Allow me to use my owa {a- 
culties.” Some coaches, passing by at 
the time, parted them; each took his 
own way, and this was the last as well as 
the first time that Gretry saw the philoso- 
pher. 


From the same. 
MAHOMET’S PROHIBITION OF WINE. 


The prohibition of wine by the great 
prophet of the Mussulmans is grounded 
on the following legend : 

Two angels, Haroth and Maroth,were 
sent from heaven to the earth to govern 
mankind, and to teach them 1D particu- 
Jar to abstain from three things—murcer, 
judging unjustly, and drinking wiue. For 
some time matters went on wonderfully 
well ; men learned by degrees to throw 
off the dominion of the senses and appe- 
tites ; they became rational, kind, acd 
sociable, and the two angels were every 
where lauded to the skies as the wisest 
of rulers and the most just of juuge. 
One beautiful and at the sume time art- 
ful woman destroyed all this happiness. 
She was engaged in a law-suit with her 
husband, and to gain over the two st 
preme judges to her side, she invited 
them onemoroing to breakfast, and took 
good care to mingle wine profusely with 
the viands. The unsuspecting angels 
freely partook of the savoury dishes, till 
at length desires unbecoming of angels 
were awakened in them. ‘The womat 
smiled at the success of her stratagem, 
but was not to be purchased at a cheap 
rate. . She wished to make an excursion 
in the air, andeven to heaven: she there- 
fore insisted that one angel should teach 
her the magic words which would enable 
her to ascend thither, and the other those 
which would secure her return. The 
anger of heaven was inflamed at this pro- 

ceeding. The angels were summoned, 
and were obliged to pronounce ther 
own sentence, which was, that they 
should be suspended by a chain, and 
thus languish till the great judgment-day. 
The woman was transformed into the 
star Lucifer. . 
So far the Arabian prophet. To this 


story, pregnant with meaning, he sub- 


would tumble over them, took him by joins the question :—* Is not this cate 
the arm and begged him to take care. sufficient to avoid wine ” 


| 
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From the Literary Gazette, Junc 1618, 
ANECDOTE. 

Doctor Garth, who was a great fre- 
quenter of the Wits Coffee House (the 
Cocoa-Tree, in St. James’-street,) sit- 
ting there one morning conversing with 
two persons of rank, when Rowe, the 
poet, (who was seldom very attentive to 
his dress and appearance, but still in- 
sufferably vain of being noticed by per- 
gons of consequence) entered, and placing 
himself in a box nearly opposite to that 
in which the Doctor sat, looked con- 
stantly round with a view of catching 
his eye; but not succeeding, he desired 
the waiter to ask him for his snuff-box, 
which he knew to be a valuable one, set 
with diamonds, and the present of some 
foreign prince; this he returned, and 
asked for so repeatedly, that Garth, who 
knew him well, perceived the drift, and 
accordingly took from his pocket a pencil, 
and wrote on the lid the two Greek 
_cbaracters ® P (phi rho,) which so mor- 

tified the poet that he quitted the room. 


wee 


«“ And ten low words oft creep in one dull eat 


In the following lines from Shak- 
speare’s Julius Cesar, there are no less 
than sixteen monosyllables : 


“ I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus.” 


meee 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 
Lady C was rallying the Turk- 


ish Ambassador concerning the Alcoran’s 
permitting each Mussulman to have many 
wives. ° Tis true, Madam,’ replied 
the Turk; ‘and it permits it, that the 
lusband may, iv several, find the various 
accomplishments which many Engiishwo- 
men, like your Ladyship, singly possess.’ 
—ii— 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. ~ 


In the castles and palaces of the an- 
cient nobility of France, the tapestry fre- 
quently presents memorials of their pride 
of ancestry. On the tapestry of an 
apartment in the palace of the Duke de 
Croy, at Paris, is a representation of the 
Deluge, in which a man is seen running 
after Noah, and calling out: “ My good 
friend, save the archives of the Croys!” 

Another piece of tapestry in the pa- 
lace of the Duke de Levis represents the 
Virgin Mary with an ancestor of the de 
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Levis standing bareheaded before her. 
‘«‘ Dear cousin,” says she, “ pray be cov- 
ered!”—and he replies; “ Cousin, I 
would rather remain as I am.” 
— 
From La Belle Assemblee, May 1818. 
JOHN STACKHOUSE, THE SSQUIMAUS 
INDIAN. 

Such is the baptismal appellation given 
to this Indian on his conversion to the 
Christian faith. During bis stay in 
England he was taught the English lan- 
guage, in wlfich he has made a very tol- 
erble proficiency, and bis hand writing 
is legible. In his person he is well made, 
his complexion a copper color, and he 18 
about five feet six inches in height : he 
ig robust and very active. His canoe, 
whicb is now on board the Jsabella, sent 
out to explore the arctic regions, is the 
same in which he was found at sea. It is 
fifteen feet long, and entirely tormed 
from the skin of the sea calf; it 13 sea 
proof, Each end is pointed, like those 
boats that ply on the Thames, and which 
are called funnies ; but the upper part 16 
open like the deck of a little sloop. In 
the midst is an opening in which he seats 
himself, which comes up to his loins ; 
then, by means of a belt made of the 1n~ 
testines of the whale, he fastens round his 
body the skins that are placed round this 
opening ; and the upper part of his body 
is so well wrapped up tn furs, that only his 
hands and face are exposed to the water. 
In this position, with one single padale, 
he mapceuvres his canoe either in advance 
or retreat, with the most surprising swilt- 
ness, and far superior to that of any four- 
oared cutter ; but what is the most as~ 
tonishing of all his manceuvres, he can 
give to his vessel all the properties of 2 
diving machine, and shelter himself like 
an aquatir fowl in the most stormy wea- 
ther: he lays it entirely on one side, ani 
is totally plunged under the water, while 
nis canoe, still following the same direc- 
tion, bas its keel turned upwards : he 
then goes on the other side and places 
himself as before: ‘what renders this 
movement the more extraordinary 18, that 
during all this tiie be never lets go his 
paddle. He has shown these mancu- 
vres-on the river tothe astonishment of a 
crowd of spectators, When he throws his 
dart he never misses his aim,and be throws 
along lance to a considerable distance. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, June 1818, 

HE Memoirs of John Duke of 

Marlborough, wrth his original cor- 
respondence ; by Wu. Coxe, M.A.—will 
fill up an important biatus in the bio- 
graphy of illustrious men. The first 
volume of this work is just published. 
What Mallet and Glover did not, or 
could not, accomplish, seems now in a 
fair way to be done, in the best manner, 


by the present historian ; who has had. 


access to a very voluminous mass of 
papers ; not only the different collections 
in this country, but even the Continent 
has been laid under contribution for 
materials of this life ofthe hero of Blen- 
heim. The present volume details the 
events of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
life, from his birth in 1650, to the year 
1706,—a period of time most eventful 
in the annals of England. We recom- 
mend this work as one which will do- 
honour to our national character, The 
Style is easy and unaffected, and will 
add further meed to the already well- 
earned literary merits of the Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 


Extracted from the Monthly Review. 
A Description of the principal Pictu- 
resque Beauties of the Isle of Wight. 
By Sir H.C. Englefield, Bart. 


On the picturesque scenery of the 
island we forbear to dilate, because it bas 
been already presented to our contem. 
plation by tourists and topographers ; the 
ensuing episodical effusion, however, we 
may venture to say, has not been an- 
ticipated ; 

“Near this stream several rows of 
Staves still rise above the general level of 
the turf. These I had often noticed with- 
Out a suspicion of what they really were, 
till one day meeting aa old fisherman, I 
asked him why those heaps so like 
Staves had been thrown up. The man 
in a low tone, and with a surt of sullen 
look said, « They @re graves :—the bod- 
ies throwo ashore after the loss of the 
Royal George were buried bere. We 
did not much like drawing a net herea- 


houts for some weeks afterwards. We 
were always bringing up a corpse.” The 
sudden and melancholy effect of this oar- 
rative; the peculiar contrast of the 


cheerful, tho’ very retired look of this lit- 


tle green flat, with the sad records which. 
almost ceased to mark its surface, sug- 
gested the following lines, which I hope 
my readers will excuse me for insertivg. 


‘INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 

‘Tothe memory of those sailors, whose 
bodies were (after the wreck of the Roy- 
al George, who sunk at her anchors at 
Spithead, in the year 1782,) cast up on 
the beach*at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
and buried in a small meadow under the 
woods of St. John’s near that place. 


“ Thou ! who dost tread this smooth and verdant mead, 
Viewing delighted the fair hills that rise 

On either hand, asyivan theatre ; 

While in the front with snowy pinions closed, 

And thunders silent, Britain's guardian fleet 

On the deep bosom of the azure sea 

Reposes awful ; pass not heedless by 

These mould’ring heaps, which the blue spiry grass 
Scarce guards from mingling with the common earth 
Mark ! in how many a melancholy rank 

. The graves are marshali'd.—Dost thou know the fate 
Disastrous of their tenants ?—Husht the winds, 


- And smooth the billows, when an unseen hand 


Smote the great ship, and rift her massy beams : 
She reeled and sunk.—Over her Swarming decks 
The clashing wave in horrid whirlpool rush’d: 
While from a thousand throats, one wailing shrick 
Burst, and was heard no mote,— 

“ Then day by day, 
The ebbing tide left frequent on the sand, 
The livid corpse : and his o’erloaded net 
The shuddering fisher loathed to drag ashore, 
And here, by friends unknown, unmarked, unwept, 
They rest—Refuse not thou a passing sigh ; 


- And wish of quiet consummation : 


For ig their country's service these men died.""* 


eee 


* The facts above mentioned are historically true. 

The ship, when first she filled, fell over so as to dip 
the flag at her mast-head in the sea. Then roliing 
back, she fell over to the other side till her yard-arms 
touched the water. She then righted, and sunk near- 
ly upright. While she was sinking, nearly every soul 
on board came on deck ; and I was told by Admiral 
Sotheby, then a licutenant on board the next sbip, 
that this mass of people gave a ery so laraentable, that 
it was still ringing in his ears. It was supposed that 
at the time of ue uccident, above a thousand persons, 
inen and women, were on board: not four hundred 
were saved. The eddy made by the sinking ship was 
$0 great, shat a large victualiing barge which lay 
along side was drawn in, and lost with her.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, June, 1818. 


The Confession of the Novice of St. 
Clare, and other Poems; by the author 
of Purity of ileart,”"— 

Who was, in sooth, like the gale of spring 

Over the sick 1wan’s bed : 


And so light of step, that no carthly thing 
Cuuld match that footstep’s tread : 


have at least elegance of sentiment and 
morality to recommend them. ‘They 
are the production ofa lady. The lines 
which we have quoted are unquestion- 


—s 


ahly some of the best in this neat and 
unostentatious volume. 


Mr. Crarke’s “ Description of the 
Hundred Wonders of the World ia Art 
and Nature,” are collected from the 
latest and best authorities, and ure 
ornamented with accurate graphic re- 
presentations, Such a volume must 
necessarily find a place on every family 
bouk-shelf, and be as extensively read 
as the Piigrim’s Progress, or Robinsou 
Crusoe. 


LONDON PARAGRAPHS. 


From the English Monthly Magazines for June, 1818. 


ADY CLARKE, the sister of Lady Mor- 
gan, whose book, entitled -France, has 
been the subject of so much criticism, has just 
produced a Comedy, called The Jrishwoman. 
ora Match for a Lawyer, which has met with 
a highly favourable reception. “ A regard 
for truth,’ says the Dublin editor, * obliges 
us sometimes to record applauses in which we 
could not join, but in the present instance we 
are glad to say that the approbation ofa very 
, brilliant audience was as well deserved as it 
was liberally bestowed.” 

M. David has painted a great picture of 
the farewell of Eucharis and Telemachus. 

We are desired to state that Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. will publish on Friday, the 12th 
June, Mr. Morier’s second Journey through 
Persia, between the years 1510 and 1816, in 
royal 4to. with maps, coloured costumes, &C.$ 

“Mrs. Opie’s new Talcs, in 4 vols. 12mo. ; 
Travels in Canada, and the United States of 
America, 1816 and 1817, by F. Hall, Esq. late 
Military Secretary to Geaeral Wilson, Gover- 
nor in Canada: and the Family Shakspeare, 
by Thomas Bowdler, esq. in 10 vols, royal 
ISmo. Also, on Saturday the 20th inst. Colo- 
nel Johuson’s Narrative of an Overland Jour- 
ney frum Lndia through Persia, Armenia, 
Georgia, over the Caucasus, &c. &c. in 4to. 
with plates, &c.; Au Autumo near the Rhine, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. ; and the Physiognomist, a novel 
in 3 vols. 12mo. by the auibor of the Bachelor 
and Married Man. 

Tae following interesting works have beca 
recently published : 1. Memoirs of the cele- 
brated John Eveivn, written by himself ;--- 
2. Horace Walpole’s Correspousence with 
George Montague, sq. 3---3. Authentic Mr- 
moirs of Lucien Bonaparté ;-—4. Letters of a 
Prussian Traveller, by John Bramsen, Esq.-—- 
5. Pananti and Blaquicre’s Narative of a 
Residence ia Alziers ;----6. Account of the 
French Expeditionto Senegal, and Saipwreck 
of the Medu-a ;—-7. Capt. Gulownin's Narra- 
tive of his Ciptivity tn Japan ;---8. Count 
Stendhal’s Travels in Italy ;---9. Woman, a 
Poera, by E. 8. Barrett, Esqr--10. Memaires 
et Correspondance de Madame d’ lpinay. 

It has bea pudlicly stated that the profits 
of the novels of Waverley, Gay Mannering, 
Tales of my Landlord, and Rud Roy, equally 
divided between the author aad bookseller, 
have yielded to eazh the sum of 26,00 

A lake has receut!y beea formed in the 
valley of Bagnes cn Vullais, in Switzerland : 


It has been made by the fall of ice from the 
Glacier of Chedroz into the bed of the river 
Drauce, which, thus blocked by mountains of 
ice and snow dissolving into water, has con- 
verted the lower part of the valley into a lake 
7200 feet in length, 630 feet broad, and 1&0 
feet deep at the greatest depth on thel4thMay. 

On the 7th of last month (May) the King of 
Naples and his brother, Charles IV. ex-king 
of Spaiu, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Salerno, visited the ancient city 
of Pompeia, through which they were con- 
dacted in a carriage hy the Chevalier Arditi. 
They break fasted on the spot, and particularly 
examined the three rooms recently discovered 
and excavated, in which several admirable 
specimcos of antiquity have heen found 
in terra cotta, marble, and bronze. The 
visitors and the place combined might suggest 
many reflections oo human life. 

Mr. Jonxn Barrow, Secretary to the 
Adnniralty, is preparing for the press a Chro- 
nological History of Voyages into the Arcue 
Regions for the discovery of a Nortuern 
Passage between the Atlantic and Pacitte 
Oceans, from the carliest period to the presen! 
time, in 2 vols. 

Venezzi, a romance in four volumes; by 
Rosert Hvsisa, author of the Pertivians, &e 

An Iceberg, or island of Ice, has been late- 
ly stranded upon the island of Fowla, the most 
western of the Shetland Islands. It was said 
to extend six miles in length. 

{Ina few days will be published, Fdward 
Wortley, a novel ; to which is added, the I'x- 
ile of Scotland, a tale, in three volames ; said 
to be written hy Mr. Gardner of Lydney. 

A letter from Florence mentions, that there 
isin the Laurentian Library a very curious 
Manuscript, containing the remarks of Cosmo 
the Third upon England, written during his 
teavelsin this country, about the middle of the 
17th century, illustrated by a number of draw- 
ings, executed by a painter whom he carried 
wth him. The writer of the letter ha, cren 
the MS. which he describes as *° sn enormons 
volume, bound in red morocco, and opening 
lengthwise. It contains a great numer of 
drawings in Indian Ink, of differeat cities, and 
towns, and remarkable buridings, &e iu Bag. 
land, as they appeared to the cyes af Cosmo the 
Third and his painter, in 1669. Ov the pages 
opposite to each drawing are Cosmo's remarks 
upon the place drawn; anda recular journal 
is carried ov through the whole voinne rezard- 
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ing the places which he visited, the remarka- in which, fram original observations, the enor- 


ble persons with whom he met and convereed, 
We tions for these coasts have been obviated. 


and his remarks upon men and things.’’ 


hope this work will find its way to the English 


mous errors of all preceding charts and direc- 


Dr. Chalmers’s work on Astronomry consid- 


press 5-—should it not, farther particulars of it ered in connexion with Christianity, hasbeen 
are contained in the Edinburgh Magazine translated into German, and is in. course of 


( Constable's) for May, whence we have cop- 


ied this notice. 


Sir Joun Bvercev,agentleman admirably 
qualified by his various attainments, and by a 
critical knowledge of both languages, has un- 
dertaken a translation of Shakspeare into 
French. We hail the circumstance as auspi- 
cious to the fame of our British Bard, whose 
works have, by former translaturs, been so 


grossly absurd and perverted. 


Mr. GALT is preparing the second part of his 


Life of Mr. West, for publication. 
Itis not generall 


printed in 1815. 
agent of 


the original maouscript. 


light, we know not; but it is certain thata 


London bookseller kas obtained possession of 


it, and that it is immediately to be publiched. 
The building formerly occupicd as an ob- 
servatory at Otcn, which was fonnded in 1777, 


and rendered tamous by the observations of 
Pasquich, has lately reccived another destina- 
tion. Anew editice has been constructed on 
The in- 
struments were placed in st during the course 


Mount St. Gothard in the vear J8I13. 


ofthe year 1815; and the whole will speedily 
be completed. 
The pew German version of Shakspceare by 


Messrs. Voss, the celebrated translators of 
Homer, Virgil, and other classic pects, is 

The 
first two or three are announced for publication 
inthe present month of May, and the work 


expected to torm 8 or 9 octavo volumes. 


will be completed about the end of 1819. 


Mesers. Whittle and Laurie have announced 


the publication, in two parts, of a General 


Description of, and Directions for, the Coasts 


of Brazil, from Maranham, in the North, to 
the Rio de Janeiro and Santos, in the South ; 


accompanied with three Jarge and elegant 


charts of the coast and harbours, from the Sur- 
veys of Lieut. Hewett, R. N. and others ; and 


ce LS ay 


known that some very 
carious Memoirs of Lucien BonaPAnTeE were 
When, however, they were 
nearly ready, obstacles to their appearance 
arose; the publication was suspended, and the 
whole impfession was eventually burnt. An 
neien, it is presumed, indemnified 
the publisher and obtained from him the sacri- 
tice of hisspeculation, and the possession of 
By what means this 
manuscript has again been suffercd to see the 


publication. 
NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Constancy and Leopold; by Madame 
Yossy, authoress of Switzerland. 4 vols. 

Felix Alvarez, or Manners io Spaio; by 
Alex. A. C. Dallas, esq. 3 vols. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit; by Mn. 
Strutt. 3 vols. 

Marriage. 3vols. 

Undine: a fairy romance ; translated from 
the original German of Baron de la Motte 
Fonque, by G. Soane, A.B. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 

Human Life with Variations, or the Chapter 
of Accidents ; by Caroline Herbert. 

POETRY. 

A Few Leaves from my Field Book,cow 
taining some pictures in miniatare ; by Wo. 
Woolcot, late Royal Military Surveyor, &. 

What is Genius? . 

Antonia, a poem: with notes descriptive of 
the plague in Malta; by Murdo Yonog. 

Endymion: a poetic romance; by Jobe 
Keats. 

Woman, a poem: by E. S. Barrett, esq. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ; 

Iecland, or the Journal of a Residence 10 

that Island during the years 1814 and 1815: 


containing observations on the natural phe . 


nomena, history, literature, &c. with ani 
troduction aud appendix, plates and map. 

Greenland: bemg Extracts froma Joa 
kept in that Country in the years 1770 to 177% 
by Hans Egede Saabye : with an introduc 
tion, containing an account of the manpers © 
the Greenlandera, &c. &. translated from the 
German. 

FLOWERS PRESERVED IN HOT WATER. 

Most flowers begin to droop and fade after 
being kept during 24 hours in water; a few 
may be revived by substitating fresh waters 
but all (the most fugacious, such as the poppy, 
and perbaps one or two others excepted) may 
be compictely restored by the use of hol water. 
For this purpose, place the flowers in scalding 
water, deep enough to cover about one-tu 
of the length of the stem: by the time the 
water hus become cold the flowers will be 
erect and fresh ; then cut off the coddled end 
of the stems,and put them into cold water. 


ct pi ign tigi 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 


A BALLAD FRAGMENT. 


Written on arecent Shipwreck, on the Scotlish 
Coast. 


WEIRD I read, a weird I read, a weird 
I read to thee, 
That ere you see the moraing dawn, a widow 
you shall be: 
Now she got up and cross'd herself, and bend- 
ed low her knee ; 
What voice was that | heard just now, of sad 
portent to me ? 


Tae lee lang night she sigh’d and pray'd while 
the tear blinded her éé, 

Ye blissed Saints! oh! shield my love, that 
nae ill may him dree. 


A bonny bark sails the Westland wave 
With all her gallant crew :-~- 


But that wave which dances merrily, 

And plays aneath their stem, 

Its emerald swirl aud foamy fringe will be 
A winding sheet to them. 

Tac Sprite of the storm in his cavern bowles, 
As he sits by the ruar:ng main, 


ED 


mee | 


VoL. 3.] 


The sprite of the sea in-anger growles, 

As he’s driven back again ; 

Bhe dark clouds gather like sulphur smoke, 

The pale fac’d moon they skreen ¢ 

The wuves arise. as they'd touch the skics, 

And the fire-bolt flies between ; 

The mermaid sits on the dark black rock, 

Amidst the spumy sea, 

And aye she screams by the lightning’s gleams, 

This dowy and sad dirgie: 

‘6 A weird I read, a weird I read, a weird I 
read to thee, 

That lang ere the sun blink frae the East, 

There’s many shall stay with me.” 


As the steed bears down the martial spear, 
The bark she stemm’d the sea, 

But the wave o’er ber broke 

With many ashock, 

As she strove for the masterie. 

Where the black rock's head o’ertops the wave, 
Where sits the Sea Sprite’s forin, 

The bark she sinks in the whirling galph, 
And their screams die away in the stor, 
Lang lang may Mary for Rouald look, 

As she paces the sand-girt shore, 

The merry green Spring will return again, 
Bat she’}] ne’er see Ronald more. 


Lee lang, long long.—Dree, happen. 
Dirgie, dirge.—Dowy, mournful. 
Biink, shine. 


aD 


From the Literary Gazeite. 
SONG 


From the German of Korner," entitled 
‘6 MEN AND BOYS.” 


L° ! breaks forth the storm, and the people 
arise—- 
Who now wiill sit folding his hands in his lap? 
O Ge on yon youth in the chimney that lies, 
Tothe boorsand the lasses for shelter he flies, 
Shameless and pitiful cowardly chap ; 
A German maid shal! kiss him not, 
A German song shall name him not, 
And German wine shall cheer him not. 
Join your glasses man and man, 
Who the sabre’s hilt can span. 


While we inthe tempest and gloom of the night, 
When the wild whirlwinds whistle, look out 
for our foes, 
Can he in a pillow of feathers delight, 
And in amorous visions indulge his repose ! 
O still be a shameless and cowardly chap, 
A German maid, &c. &c. 


When the hoarse trumpet sounds the bold 
clangor of war, 
And like heaven’s loud thunder appeals to 
our hearts--- 
Can heat the concert, from danger afar, 
Enjoy the soft notcs that the music imparts ! 
Oh still, &c. &c. 


While we from the torments of thirst nearly die, 
Overcome mid the fervor and heatof the day. 
Canhe drink his Champaign gushing briskly 
on high 
And at tables luxurious his revels display ! 
O then, &c. &c. 


While we, standing forth in the face of the foe, 
Scarce can think of the loves we no more 
may bebuld ; 
® See Ath vél. 3, p. 5. 
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Can he safe to his paramoer eagerly gd, 
And sordidly purchase her favours w ith gold! 
Ob then, &c. &c. 


While the bullet whirls past, and the lancé 
whizzes by, 
While death in a thousand dread forms hems 
us round, 
Can he mid the gamblers the wager pant high, 
And be happy with such a poor victory 
crowned ! 


O then, &c. &c. 
When fate strikes our hour on the battle-ficld 


red, 
| We'll welcome the death that the hero should 


die 3 
While he on the dawn of a soft silken bed, 
Shall rs when destruction’sdread angel is 
nigh, 
And die like a pitiful cowardly chap ! 
A German waid shall weep lnm not, .. 
A German song shall name him bot, 
And German goblets toast him not, 
Join your glasses wan and man, 
W ho the sabre’s hilt can span. 


c.¥€ 


—_me 


From the Literary Gazettc, May, 1818. 
PITY. 


T OW lovely in the arch of heaven 
Appears yon sinking orb of light, 

As darting through the clouds of even, 

It gilds the rising shades of night ! 
Vet brighter, fairer, shines the tear 
That trickles o’er misfortune’s bier ! 
Sweet is the murmar of the gale 

That whispers through the summer’s grove ; 
Soft isthe tone of friendship’s tale, 

And softer still the voice of love ; 
Yet softer far the tears that flow, 
To mourn---to sooth another's wo ! 


Richer than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch’s brow ; 
Purer than ocean’s purest gem, 

Or all that wealth or art can show--- 
The drop that swells in Pity’s eye, 
The pearl of seusibility ! 


Is there a spark in earthly mould, 

Fraught with one ray of heavenly fire = 
Does man one trait of virtue hold, 

Thateven angels must admire ? 

That spark is Pity’s radiant glow : 
That trait, the tear for others’ wo ! 
Let false philosophy decry 

The noblest feeling of the mind ; 
Let wretched soplists madly try 

Te prove a pleasure more retio’d,~- 
They ovly strive in vain to steal 
The teuderness they cannot feel! 

To sink in nature’s last decay, 

Without a friend to mourn the fall--- 
To mark its embers die away, 

Deplor'd by none---unwept by all--- 
This---this is sorrow's deadliest curse, 
Nor hate, nor hell can form @ worse : 
Take wealth---1 know its paltry worth 5 
‘Take hovour---it will pass away & 

Take pow’r---E scoria the bounded earth 5 

Take pomp---its trappings von decay : 

But spare me, grant me Pity’s tear, 

To seoth my woc---and mouro Dy bicr ! 
COARLES, 


° From the sime. 


IN SICILY. — 
WITH THE IRISH MELODIES. 


eee eee wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

' Cowper. 
dy E wild-wood songs I send thee bere, 

Songs of that country ever dear, 
Haply may wake one thought of me, 
When far, far distant 1 shall be. 


O never o’er Sicilian seas 

Were wafted sweeter strains than these, 
And never did Sicilian measure . 
Rouse such deep thrills of grief or pleasure. 


These ‘ breathings’ of the native mind, 
Uncultur'd---strange---yet chaste—-refin'd, 
Speak to the soul with mugic skill, 

And bend the passions to their will. 


But Trish hearts alone can tell 

Tne thoughts that in the bosom swell, 
Or gay, or sad,---yet ever dear, 

As floats this music on the ear. 


Touch but the chord---the present flies, 

Visions of faded days arise, 

OF days that can return no more, 

Of hopes and fears for ever o’er. 

When in our weary wanderings here 

Remembrances like those appear, 

As the soft sun through April showers 

Gleam they upon life’s shadowy hours, 

Then take these Songs---in happier climes 

They'll tell of half-forgotten times, 

Pointing the eye of memory 

To home-—to early friends—-and me. IsaBeEt. 
amo 


From the Londun Monthly Magagine. 
FLY NOT YET. 


LY not yet the shady bower, 
Where blooms the woodbine’s shelter'd 


flower ; 
Where violets scent the evening gale 
(Sweet as the breath of Eden’s vale) ; 
One instant here remain ! 
Every pleasure, each delizht, 
Flies swift as visions of the night. 
Hear me love, my vows repeating, 
My heart for thee alone is beating. 
Then stay ! Oh stay ! 
Soon each transient blessing flies, 
Like wreaths of cloads before the breeze : 
One iostant here remain ! 
Then stay ! Oh stay ! 
Fvery pleasure, each delicht, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, 
And leaves the heart in pain. 


Turn not away those radient eyes, 
That beam like lightning from the skies ; 
Stay, ond let me still behold 
Tuose breasts of snow and locks of gold. 
Ah leave me not---remain ; 
Let others suck convivial joys, 
Ambitious heights, or golden tny3S,--- 
Be imine but Mary sweetly smiliog, 
Life, and sense, and soul beguiling. 
Then stav! Oh stay! 
With thee all other joys must flee, 
“Lis worse than death to live from thee. 
On! tly not yet—-remain ; 
Then stay ! Oh stay ! 
Fvery pleasure, each delight, 
a ites swift as visions of the night, 
And Icaves the heart in pain. 
Harlow. Cuas. SEVERN, JUN. 
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From the Literary Panorama, March, 1818. 
SONNET TO WALTER SCOTT, Eso. 


Gree of minstrels, strike the barp 
again ! 
The northern harp! Hie to St. Fillan’s spring, 
And o’er its chord: thy ic fingers fling, 
Waking, as erst, its more than mortal strain, 
Oh strike the harp, till the resounding plain, 
The woods, the vallies, and the mountains ring 
With the beloved notes, for they do bring 
Ease to my world-tired spirit ; they restrain 
The guilty marmurings of my care-vexed heart; 
They raise its sinking hopes, they hush itsfean, 
Its ever-changing doubts they bid depart— 
And, while they steep mine eyes in thoughtfal 
' tears 
Revive the music of wind, grove and stream, 
That, blended, linger on my memory like & 
dream. P.G. P. 
——i 


From the Literary Gazctte, May, 1816. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


HEN life’s illusive pleasures fade, 
peace the bosom has forsakes, 

How welcome then is Friendship’s aid ! 

How bright the visions Hope can wakeo { 
And when at eve the Western Main 

Upon her breast the san-beam pillows, 
How sweetly Music’s gentle strain 

Can calm affiiction’s angry billows !-—- 


And will not Love's enchanting smile 
Shed o’er the soul bright rays of gladoes? 
Alas! his light oft beams awhile, 
And proves the harbinger of sadness :--- 
Let friendship then console thy breast ! 
Let Hope inspire, and Music cheer thee ; 
Bat if thy beart would be at rest, 
Ob let not Love come ever near thee !—— 
March 1818. W.H. P. 
~~ =P 
From the same. 
SONG. 
O { EET the face of the dew-spangled 
morn 
eben walling she peeps the blue mountaizs 
above, 
But sweeter the blushes, by far, that adorn 


' The cheeks of the Maid who first tagght me 


to luve. 


9, 
Of the eas ! how brilliant the pyre gold. 
en aze 
When high he has climb’d in the arch of the 


sk 
But brighter by far are the love-shedding rays 
That dart from the orb of her sparkling 
black eye. 


$. 
Of the silver-clad eve--O how soft is the 
tread !--- 
Molodious the murmur that floats thro’ the 


ves 
But softer by far are the accents that lead 
My Hi heart to hope, that she’s melting to 
ove. 


4. 
When rita are away--O how dark is the 
night : 
When She pele moon is qsench’d by some 
heavy black cloud ! 
But should she bid hope from my bosom take 


ight, 
A much thicker gloom would my soul then 
enshrond, | J.C.8. 
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«WAS SHAKSPEARE MAD” 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 


AUTH OUGH Shakspeare set anearly 
and a noble example of attention to 
character, yet it is a a that be has 
had few or no imitators. His successors 
have found it easier to make the various 
personages of their drama utter the 
common places of poetry than express 
the language of nature. In this respect, 
indeed, Shakspeare stands quite alone ; 
none, either in ancient or modern times, 
can so much as bear a comparison with 
him. He has entered into all the diver- 
sity of character, both gay and grave, 
with such equal facility as to render it 
difficult to determine whether his strength 
lay chiefly in tragedy orcomedy. He 
has also soared above “ existence’ bound- 
ed reign,” and introduced us to all the 
different orders of preternatural beings— 
ghosts, fairies, witches, goblins, &c. ; 
among whom also may be _ included 
dreamers and madmen. Into the whole 
of this sphere, as Dryden observes, none 
but he could enter. 

The proper method of exhibiting with 
truth the actions or discourse of our fel- 
low-creatures, either in a dramatic or 
historical form, is sufficiently obvious. 
Vhe writer must suppose that he is the 
very person whom he wishes to repre- 
sent; and ask himself how he would 
act or speak if similarly circumstanced. 
It does not appear, one would think, 


very impracticable, even in imagination, 
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to kindle in our minds sentiments of 
love, of indignation, or contempt, all of 
which we have experienced, or are capa- 
ble of experiencing. Yet, to paint hu- 
man passions in their true colours has 
been found a very rare accomplishment, 
and one of the highest efforts of genius. 
What astonishing force and sublimity of 
mind, then, must that writer. possess, 
who can, in someshape, transport himself 
out of his own nature, and enter into the 
notions of a merely imaginary race, who 
are supposed to be actuated by a distinct 
set of principles ; and, what appears still 
more difficult, can give form and con- 
sistency to the conduct of madmen, 
whose minds are subject to no fixed 
principles! Of all the varieties of madness 
which Shakspeare has exhibited, that of 
King Lear is in all respects the most 
conspicuous. Itis so lively and affect- 
ing that it may be said to be almost 
nature itself. I recollect once, that 
when a gentleman was reading this play, 
aladv present was so much impressed 
with a sense of reality, ia the actions and 
language of the distracted king, that she 
could not help calling out— Was 
Shakspeare mad ?” 

Another very curious and striking 
illustration of the truth of Shakspeare’s 
delineation of madness in the character 
of Lear lately occurred to me :—I hap- 
pened to be in conversation with an old 


322 Excellence of Shakspeare’s Delineation of King Lear. (vou 3 
gentleman, now deceased, whom I had oe — = = See 
known for some years, but never before 5... —neath, traitor ! nothing could have subdued 
suspected that he was “at times.not in. 


nature 
his perfect mind.” He was recounting To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 


to me the transactions of his past life,on We arecontinually hearing many cant 
which he dwelt with the utmost compo- praises of the inimitable genius of Shak- 
sure for a considerable time ; but when. speare, of his bald, untutored imagination, 
he entered on @ pyrticular topic, the and his. intuitive knowledge, of human 
purchase of some valuable leasehold nature; but his judgment is never par 
property, of which, as I afterwards un- ticularly pointed out. It, appears to me, 
derstood, he had been swindled. by. the however, that. in this faculty he emi- 
artifices of a brother, I soon perceived nently excelled ; and, indeed, yields to 
that he was approaching the subject. no. other poet, anctent or moderc. On 
which had been the cause of his derange- acconot of same. glaring, but trivial 
meot. He appeared suddenly wraptin blunders, which the meanest capecity 
thought, his countenance darkened, and could have avoided or corrected ; and 
he looked around him with the wildest certain chronological and geographical 
stare imaginable. It was evident thathe errors, some of which it is evident he 
was impressed with the same horrible was sensible of bat disregarded, it is the 
sensations as Lear before ha was wholly. custom. to represent him as the wildest 
bereft of his reason ; and, like him, was and most injudicious.of. all writers. A 
sensible of venturing on dangerous few of his plays are indeed of little valve 
ground— in any point of view; but in those where 
he has exerted the whole force of his 
genius, they will be found, in the mate- 
rial parts, equally conspicuoue for judg- 
ment and imagination. I know no narra 
tive, either historical or dramatic, coa- 
ducted with more good sense and deep 
reflection than the account of Lear's 
madness from its commencement to its 
consummation. Not only will the man 
of taste experience the highest delight 
from its perusal, but the most profound 
philosopher may be instructed by it. 
With what infinite art and sagacity does 
the poet prepare us for the catastrophe! 
He leaves no circumstance untouched 
that might tend to aggravate the distress 
of the unbappy king. His extreme old 
age ; lis royal character ; the irritability 
consequent on the long use of absolute 
power: the distracting discovery, when 
too late, of bis injustice ta Cordelia ; 
the harshness and ingratitude of his 
eldest daughters contrasted with tbe 


Ob that way madness lies ; let me shun thes, 
No more of that— 


In like manner did this poor gentle- 
man start back from: the dreadful idea. 
Hideous forms, such as he only could 
conceive, rushed on his - imagination. 
Instead of proceeding in the narrative 
he had begun, in an elevated tone be 
thus questioned me :—“ Have you any 
brothers !—Beware of brothers !—Have 
nothing todo with brothers!” and ab- 
ruptly departed. The whole of this be- 
haviour is an exact counterpart of King 
Lear's. The deceitful machinations of 
his brother, having been the cause of his 
own. undoing, had so completely en- 
grossed his mind, that he imagined such 
must be the general origin: of all evil. 
The distracted king’s philosophy of 
daughters was precisely the same as this 
man's with regard to brothers, Your 
readcrs will recollect, that when he be« 


held Edgar lying half-naked among the 
Straw, in a cold tempestuous night, he 
was convinced that nothing but the un- 
kindness of his daughters could have re- 
duced him to such a pitch of misery. 


Lear.— What have his daughters brought him to 
this pass ? 
Couldst thousave nothing? didst thou give them all ? 
Fool.—Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had beca 
all shamed. 


in the case of Lear, by the pe 


simplicity and overflowing kindness of 
his own nature; the midnight tempest 
to which he is exposed ; are facts select- 
ed and expanded with the most perfect 


judgment, and adorned with the most 


pathetic touches, as well as the highest 
beauties of eloquence. 
Madness is commonly occasioned, 3s 


fous 


Lear.—Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air pressure of some overwhelming idea. 


vor. 3.] 


Addison, im his account of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, describes him.as having his 
mind,.in.some degree, thus disturbed ; 
and wished te impart to-his character a 
tincture of madness; but the task prov- 
ed too arduous: he .afterwards found 
himeelf (as Dr. Jobnson thinks) incapa- 
ble of filling up his osiginal delineation. 
‘He describes the Kaight (says this 
writer) as having his imagination some- 
what warped, but of this perversion he 
has made very little use. The variable 
weather of the mind, (he continues), the 
flying vapours of incessant madness, 
which from time to time clond reason 
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withont.eclipsing it, it required.so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from prosecuting his 
own design.” But what this ingenious 
writer, with all-his various knowledge of 
homan nature, could not so much as at- 
tempt, has been performed by our poet 
in the highest perfection. He has not 
merely drawn a picture of-madness in 
its state of ‘maturity, but has also pre- 
sented the world with a complete histo- 
rical representation of this mental dis- 
ease, with philosophical acuteness, trac- 
ing it from its remote causes, and mark- 
ing its progress in all its various stages. 


EE ES ESAS ERE en TE 7 A 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF 


DR. JOHNSON, GEN. WASH- 


INGTON, &c. 


FROM PETTIGREW'S MEMOIRS OF DR. LETTSON, JUST PUBLTSHED. 
Extracted from the Literary'Panorama, May, 1818. 


fi uit work comprises a very inter- 


esting and judicious selection from 
the voluminous correspondence of the 
late Dr. Lettsom with ‘most of ‘the cele- 
brated public characters of, we may al- 
most say, the present day. Among nu- 
merous other well known persons, the 
collection is enriched by letters from the 
Ear\ of Buchan, Lord Lansdown, Zim- 
merman, Lioneus, Jacob Bryant, Gran- 
ville Sharp, Dr. Franklin, Dr. Fother- 
gill, Dr. Falconer, Dr. Jenner, Cumber- 
land, Boswell, &c. 


Prefixed to the correspondence, there 
is a memoir of Dr. Lettsom, ably drawn 
up by his iatimate friend Mr. Pettigrew, 
to whom the whole of his letters and 
papers were intrusted. We have rarely 
if ever met with the details of a life of 
such persevering and consistent utility. 
From the beginning to the end, Dr. 
Lettsom sacrificed, to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, all bis own personal 
@njoyments, except, that noblest of all, 
the pleasure of doing good. At the 
very commencement of his career, he 
reduced himself to beggary, by emanci- 
pating all the slaves on his paternal es- 
tatein the West-Indies ; and afterwards, 
when he was in the receipt of five thou- 
sand a year, his extensive charities kept 
him always involved ; and he himself 
declares, that he had not taken ‘ one half 
day's relaxation for four and twenty years.’ 


We shall begin with some interesting 
notices respecting various celebrated 
ary characters. ‘The following are of 

r. Johnson : 


“ Though I ever admired the great 
extent of his literary abilities, and few 
perhaps possessed greater, I could never 
consider him.as an amiable character. 
Conscious of the superior dimensions of 
his own abilities, he treated others wha, 
perhaps, were his inferiors, with.a faati- 
dious contempt, He always seemed to 
me to answer to the idea of a man /c- 
rissé de Grecque, as the French express 
it; sententious, oracular, and dogmatical 
in his assertions ; stiff in opinion, and 
hardly ever adopting that of others, 
however clear, in opposition to bis own; 
narrow and illiberal in his sentiments, 
respecting those who differed from him 
in religious or political tenets, and of 
those who had not the telicity to be born 
avithin the jurisdiction of England, His 
Dictionary, it must be confessed, has 
singular merit, and exhibits a great ex- 
tent of reading and judgment, but “ a/?- 
quando bonus dormitut Homerus.” Ut 
will uot recal to your remembrance his 
foolish and ridiculous definitions of the 
words Whig, Tory. Excise, Pensron, 
Pensioner, Oats, Network, &c. 5 but 19 
it not wonderful, that so great a scholar, 
who had studied the Hebrew language 
too, should ,exhibit the words Subbuih, 
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Sabaoth, as synonimous, and signifying decision in his language. I felt a sensa- 
a day of rest ?” tion I cannot express in seeing the Phe- 
“I think in the first edition of his nix of the great Chatham at twenty-fre 
Dictionary, explaining “ bullock,” he fix every eye, and arrest submissive at- 
calls it a young cow. This was certainly tention from the most respectful senate 
more excusable than his national reflec- in the world. Fox followed him with a 
tions ; and still more so than his reli- vehemence, a rapidity, an energy, calca- 
gious bigotry, which he so often evinces lated to confound rather than convert: 
in his Lives of the Poets, particularly it was more declamatory than argumen- 
under Milton and Watts ; but in social tative ; more violent than persuasive. | 
company, when he unbended from criti- was tired before he had done, though be 
cal austerity, he afforded the finest dessert spoke two hours only. 1 could have 
to arational repast. I once dined with listened to Pitt forever. Dundas, in a 
him, Wilkes, Boswell, and Lee the A- broad Scotch accent, followed Fox—he 
merican ;—what a group! “ It was un- was wonderfully argumentative and can- 
grateful” said Lee, “ for the Scotch, who, did, without oratorical exertion ; bs 
when emigrants, always found an asylum Voice filled the house for an hour and a 
in America, to be the most violent op- half. At first I felt awkward at his 
ponents to American independence, and language: but his matter, his maoner, 
to oppose their benefactors in the cabinet and his ease, gave him, next to Pus 
and in the field.” ‘ The obligation,” decided superiority.” 
replied Boswell, “ was not so consider- 
able, when it is understood that the A- 
mericans sent the Scotch emigrants to 
Cape Fear, and such like barren regions.” 
ee think,” said Johnson, “they acted 
ike philosophers.” ‘ Why,” Boswell Bushs 
en lived, - Because,” added Johnson, “ One of the most extraordinary in- 
s if you turn a starved cow into clover, *taaces of memory, and particularly in 
it will soon kill itself by the sudden !@aguages, was in old Whiston, who was 
transition: and if the Scotch, famished ™Y Patient under insanity, for the last 
in their own country, had been placed ive years of his life. The Biographical 
in the more fruitful parts of America, Dictionary in 12 vols. 8vo was sent bia 
they would have burst by a belly full, by @ friend, and from memory alone be 
like the cattle in clover.” Nobody en- ™ade about 4000 corrections, if I gues 
joyed a laugh at the expense of the "ight. Two years afterwards, another 
Scotch more than Boswell, at least when Person sent him the same work, but 
it came from Johnson ; and the latter 200ther copy, and he made the same 
appeared to do it in play ; but his play CoFrections agann. He wrote many 
was as rough as that of a bear, and you %2Y3 for the papers, which were printed ; 
felt fearful of coming within the embra- but he could not talk a minute sensibly, 
ces of so fierce an anjmal.” though he could write well upoa most 
The first of these extracts is from a subjects. I kept a correspondence with 
letter of Dr. Lettsom, the last is by Dr. bim in French without his ever knowing 
Cuming. «his correspondent. It was forty years 


since he had had a few lessons by 4 

Dr. Lettsom §ives the following des- master, and yet so strong was his reco!- 
cription of the impressions he received lection, that he wrote in that language 
from the characteristic eloquence of Pitt, ith creat ease.” ° 
Fox, and Dundas, at the early part of : ; 
their career : Dr. Lettsom, after an interview with 

“Then rose young Pitt, like old Nes- him, speaks thus of our present afflicted 
tor: all was attention to him. ‘There ™Oarch :— 
was @ peculiar elegance in his attitude, “We are apt to talk mach of theKiog, 
a fluencyfand copiousness of expression; as if we were familiar with him ; but of 
dignity in bis whole manner, and ereat all men in the kingdom I think he is (bs 


The following is an extraordiosry in- 
tance of memory. The person of whom 
it is related was the son of the celebrated 
Whiston, the mathematician. He was 
for many years a bookseller in Londoa, 
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least known : from the little knowledge I 
possess of him, I believe him to be one 
of the best informed men in Europe. 
In speaking German and French be has 
no hesitation, and he is the finest reader 
Tever heard. In philosophy, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and in the higher sci- 
ences, I doubt whether any character 
living can claim such a happy combina- 
tion. He is friendly to his interiors, and 
kind to his servants and domestics ; and 
if heaven grant him health, the great po- 
ine interests of the country will be 
safe.’ 


The following lively and humorous 
epistle is selected from the correspond- 
ence of Dr. Fothergill :— 


“Your argumentum ad matrimoni- 
ums is argumenium ad hominem ; and 
as you have proved so clearly thateven a 
bad wife (pardon the expression, for it 
13 to be hoped there is no such creature 
existing) is better than none at all, I 
mean to reconnoitre the sex with all con- 
venient expedition, Dame Xantippe 
confessedly stands at the head of ancient 
termagants, but yet I do not find that her 
abet: husband once ventured to call 

er a bad wife ; probably owing to the 
reason you assign, viz. gratitude for the 
having taught him Philosophy. Now 
though I revere his pacific character, and 
earnestly as I pine after philosophy, yet 
methinks I should wish to attain it at 


an easier rate than from the curtain-lec- . 


tures of some of our modern female ora- 
tors, Many of them are, it must be 
owned, very handsome, but yet J would 
not willingly fall into the hands of a 
striking beauty ; therefore shall be glad 
if you can direct me in my choice, for it 
1S DO easy matter now-a-days to select 
an agreeable mate amongst all our feath- 
ered tribe. Woman, according to a 
grave ancient writer, “is a two-footed 
animal, fond of finery ;” which indeed 


seems to be a tolerably just definition of Him alone the happiness of our nation! | 
the whole species, almost without ex- 


ception. But had he lived in our days 
he must have added * feathered ani- 
mals,” for few are found without. Hence 
the number of pea hens, turkey hens, 
bantum hens, moor poots, magpies, &c. 
&c. which strutand flutter about all our 
watering places. Dr. S paid mea 
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visit about ten days before the fatal trig- 


ger was drawn ; but belicve I was no — 


way instrumental in this melancholy 
event, nor I believe were ary of his breth- 
ren. A single man, in good practice and 
very easy circumstances ; but Love, that 
tyrant Love, Heavens preserve us ! im- 


-pelled him to adopt one of two despe- 


rate expedients—to abandon the mistress 
whom he did love, and marry a rival 
whom he did not love, or shoot himself; 
he chose the latter, so says report. H 
your French correspondent can direct 
the aerostatic balance with that nicety 
which be pretends, be will safely convey 
the ingenious electrical philosopher along 
with him to England, without endan- 
gering a nephritic paroxysm ; though I 
think there will be some danger of a 
slight vertigo in crossing the channel, and 
perhaps a little air sickness.” 


The following are most interesting no- 
tices respecting the truly great Washing- 
ton. They are related by the excelicnt 
Dr. W. Thornton, who lived in babits of 
personal intimacy with him :— 


“Come, and partake of his conversa- 
tions, where thou wilt find such solidity 
of judgment as shall convince thee that 
his mind dwells in the midst of great 
things, and mingles in trifles with difli- 
culty. Tle isa man of great accuracy, 
of great forbearance, firm in his friend- 
ships, chaste ip his opinions and words, 
correct in his judgment, free from aflect- 
ation, mild and even meek in his man- 
ners, respectful to the meanest persen, 
whose salute he never fails to return; 
indefatigable in his duties ; tenperate ; 
he retires early and rises early 5 isan ex- 
ample in private life; but ahove all he is 
an example in public, of reverence to the 
Deity, by his regular attendance at 
church; and in all bis actions as Chief 
Magistrate of our Republic, he invekes 
the protection of God, and ascribes to 


“ ] intend to collect all I can conecin- 
ing him; and if I can do nothicg with 
it myself, it may be of service hereatier, 
I wish it were in my power to do hiv 
justice. He has a regular journal of his 


whole life, particularly during the war, 


which is all in order; this will be a treat. 
I have scen in bis private closet the 
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, trunks that contain these valuable me- tors in the Duke's garden were seated, 
moirs. or on their knees, crossing themselves for 

“‘ He rides out every morning by day- the safe return of the Duke. It is said 
light, visits all his farms, returns to break- the whole was so majestic, that it creat- 
fast, then writes in his library, which is ed the idea of the ascent of adeity. At 
not extensive, answers letters, which are first the balloon mounted very slowly ; 
very numerous, dresses and dines at an but by the addition of inflammable mat- 
early hour, between two and three, en- ter, it suddenly was extricated from the 
joys a social hour or two, retires some- trees of the park, and ascended rapidly. 
times to write or attend to private affairs, It so happened that the valve of the tabe 
takes tea or coffee, and after reading a of the vital air balloon was left closed, 
little or sitting with his friends, he retires and by the time they were elevated half 
to rest at nine o'clock, but eats no sup- a mile, it burst with an explosion like « 

r. He is very active and healthy, cannon; and unfortunately the shatter 
cheerful, but moderate in all things. He ed materials fell upon the tube of the 
eats with a good appetite, and at break- gas balloon, and stopped the exit of the 


fast takes honey and butter with bread inflammable air. 
made of Indian corn (maize), which he 
eats in preference to the finest wheaten 
bread. It is made in small cakes ex- 
pressly forbim. He takes a moderate 
glass of wine after dinner, and enjoys a 

on mot, He sometimes gives one— 
As he sat at table after dinner, the fire 
behind him was too large and hot; he 


At the same time the 
navigators observed that the balloon was 
gradually stretching and stretching, with 
the impossibility of clearing the tube-fot 
the egress of gas ;—they expected every 
moment that the gas balloon would 
burst like the internal one—they were 
then two miles high. Fn this dilemma, 
when there were but few moments for 


complained, and said he must remove; consultation, it was resolved that the 
a gentleman observed it behoved the Duke should perforate the balloon with 
general to stand fire; Washington said, the point of bis sword. The momest 
it did not look well for a General to re- he pierced it, it rent from that part te 
ceive the fire behind. On receiving his the top through the whole extent of the 
friends, he gives them a hearty welcome; balloon, which instantly began to fall: 
then says, ‘ Consider yourself as per- but so great a body, still containing an 
fectly at home now, as if in your own air not very miscible with vital air, fell 
house, you know my manner of living, so gently as not thereby to endanger 
we must all be at our ease without cere- their lives. In the Duke’s park wase 
mony.” Mrs. Washington is a very a- piece of water on which they could look 
greeable, lively, sensible person, and has down, expecting to be irretrievably im- 
the remains of great beauty.” mersed. This great machine, however, 
fell on the ground, on the edge of thé 
water, but still they could not extricate 
themselves, while the balloon seemed 
rolling into the water ; they had a 
with them, one end of which they threw 
out in hopes of being buoyed up by the 
“The great balloon, filled with gas gid of some boys playing near the water; 
was full 100 feet diameter—it enclosed but these were so intimidated by the ap- 
a lesser balloon filled with vital air; the pearance of an object so great and ua- 
view was, that as they mounted and the expected, that they all fled, except one, 
gas expanded, the vital air balloon would who had the courage to take hold of the 
be squeezed and the air expelled, by a@ rope, and thereby saved the navigators 
tube for tlns purpose. The gallery Or from apparent drowning. Upoa this 


car fixed to the balloon was wonderful- boy the Duke has settled about 201 a 
ly elegant ; it was gilt, and of the most year for life.” 


exquisite workmanship. When the 
Duke de Chartres, and three others en- The following are, perhaps, the first 
tered the gullery, thirty thousand specta- notices that reached this country, on @ 


We shall now extract a few notices 
connected with science and the arts. 
The following is an account of the 1» 
fortunate voyage of the Duke de Char- 
tres, in a balloon. 
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subject that has lately attracted much 
of the public attention. The first is 
from Dr. Rush, the second from Dr. W. 
Thornton, both of Philadelphia. 


‘‘ Mr. Rumsay possesses a very un- 
common mechanical genius. He has 
invented a boat which sails by means of 
steam, four miles an hour against the 
stream ; he expects to increase the ve- 
locity of this boat to ten miles an hour, 
by the application of the principles of his 
new steam-engine to the discovery. His 
modesty ‘is. equal to his talents for inven- 
tion. In behalf of his friends (who are 
among the worthiest citizens) 1 write to 
you in his favour. Your name and char- 
acter are well known in our city. We 
look up to you to protect genius, to de- 
tect and defeat fraud, and to reward in- 
dustry and integrity in a country which 
has exhibited so many shining examples 
of them, all in the promotion of science.” 

‘‘ I find the company, of which Mr. 
BRumsay is principal, has procured a let- 
ter of introduction to thee from our good 
and worthy friend Dr. Rush. Ele pre- 

tends, (Rumsay I mean) to be the in- 
ventor of the steam boat. I have how- 
ever enclosed thee a couple of pamphlets, 
proving he got it from Mr. Fitch, of 
Philadelphia. These pamphlets were 
published before I had any thing to dao 
in the affair, and on becoming acquaint- 
ed with it fully, I purchased four shares, 
or one tenth, of Mr. Fitch’s discovery. 
The boat is to be tned this evening or 
to-morrow, and I will endeavor to give 
thee an account of it. Ours is moved 
with paddles, placed at the stern, and 
worked by a small steam-engine. 
. I] invented, some time ago, a steam- 
eapnon, with which, by one charge of 
water, I fired thirty balls with great 
force and no noise. ‘Twenty-four balls 
in two minutes, &c. Dr. Franklin told 
me tolay the discovery before the Philo- 
sophical Society, which I may some 
time bence think of doing ; but it is not 
a subject that J should be tempted to 
lay before the meeting.” 


We shall now close our extracts from 
this very entertaining work, by giving a 
few detached anecdotes. 

“I remember at Spa to have been 
addressed by a beggar tn very classical 
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Latin. J bad just been under an Al- 
binus, a Gaubius, and a Van Ruyen, 
when this language was more familiar 
to me than it is at present ; and I con- 
fess seldom met with it purer than in the 
mouth of the beggar.” 

“+ You were surprised I doubt not, 
by mecting a mendicant of Spa who 
was so well versed in the Augustan dia- 
lect. I remember being equally so by 
a Parisian Fiacre, in stepping into his 
coach in the Place du Palais Royal. 
He accosted me in very pure Latin, and 
maintained a conversation for a quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘© J passed one day with Dr. Frank- 
lin at Spithead, with Sir J. Banks and 
the late Dr. Solander, (ove of the most 
pleasant men I ever met with) when 
they went to smooth the water with oil. 
Lord Loughborough was of the party. 
I remember there was but little conver- 
sation, except from Solander, and a 
laughable scene between an officer on 
board the ship and Dr. Franklin, on the 
properties of thunder and lightning.— 
The officer continually contradicted the 
Doctor with saying, * Sir, you are quite 
wrong in your opinion; Dr. Frank- 
lin says so andso; the Doctor and 
you are quite contrary in your ideas, 
I never will allow, sir, that Dr. F. is 
wrong. No, Sir; I am sure he is right, 
and you are wrong, begging your par- 
don.” ‘The Doctor never altered a fea- 
ture at the conversation. All the com- 
pany enjoyed a laugh except the disput- 
ants.” 

“<*Ah ! mon Diew!’ said a silly 
Frenchman toa gentleman who acquaint- 
ed him that he was born in Switzer- 
land, ¢ est7l permis d'etre né en Suisse 2 

“ A well known miser, not having 
given an entertuinment during a sum- 
mer, and his ie house remaining stil 
quite fullin the month of January, his 
steward asked him what he should do 
with all the ice? “ Why,” replied Mr. 
B , let it he given to the poor !” 

We cannot conclude without recom- 
mending this work to the reader, A- 
bout half of the first volume is occupied 
by Mr. Pettigrew’s Memoir of Dr. Lett- 
som’s life: the remainder of that voi- 
ume, and the whole of the second. can- 
prise the correspondence. 
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THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS.* 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 
Tam one of those who are old-fashioned enough to 
think that the legitimate object of Biography is not 
so much to amuse as to warn by the errors, and to 
improve by the excellencies of those whose memoirs 
are submitted to the public. The hfe of the most 
insignificant individual, if honestly written, could 
not fail to afford some instruction :—how much then 
are we not authorized to expect from that of a per- 
son distinguished by extraordinary virtues, talents, 
and success in life ! 

Such was the reflection with which I took up the 
Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, just published, a very considerable por- 
tion of which proceeds from the pen of that cele- 
brated philosopher himself. I was particularly 
struck with the part where he relates the manner 
in which he endeavoured to arrive at moral perfec- 
ton, and to reculate the employment of his time ; 
and though neither he nor any of those who may 
tread in his steps might be able to come up to that 
standard which he proposed himself, yet I am so 
thoroughly persuaded that very great advantage 
would be derived from the attempt, that I cannot 
help recommending his plan in his own words to 
the serious attention of your readers. 


BOUT this time I conceived the 

bold and arduous project of arriving 
at moral perfection : [ wished to live 
without committing any fault at any time, 
and to conquer all that either natural in- 
clination, custom, or company, might 
lead meinto. As I knew, or thought I 
knew what was right or wrong, I did not 
see why I might not always do the one 
and avoid the other. But [ soon found 
that I had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined: while 
my attention was taken up, and care 
employed in guarding against one fault, 
I was often surprised by another: habit 
took the advantage of inattention ; incli- 
Nation was sometimes too strong for rea- 
son. I concluded at length that the 
mere speculative conviction, that it was 
our interest to be completely virtuous, 
was not sufficient to prevent our slip- 
ping ; and that the contrary habits must 
be broken, and good ones acquired and 
established, before we can have any de- 
pendence on a_ steady uniform rectitude 
of conduct. For this purpose I there- 
fore tried the following method :— 

In the various enumerations of the 
moral virtues I had met with in my read- 
ing, I found the catalogue more or less 
numerous, as different writers included 

* See Ath, vol. 3. p. 303, 


more or fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance, for example, wai 
by some confined to eating and drinking; 
while by others it was extended to mean 
the moderating every other pleasure, ap- 
petite, inclination or passion, bodily ot 
mental, even to our avarice or ambition. 
I proposed to myself, for the sake of 
clearness, to use rather more names, with 
fewer ideas annexed to each, than a few 
names with more ideas; and J included 
under thirteen names of virtues, all that 
at that time occurred to me as necessary 
or desirable ; and annexed to each 
short precept, which fully expressed the 
extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their pre 
cepts, were — 

1, Temperance.—Kat not to dal: 
ness ; drink not to elevation. 

2 Sirence.—Speak not but wht 
may benefit others or yourself: avoid 
trifling conversation. 

3. Oxper.—Let all your things bare 
their places ; let each part of your bus- 
time have its time. - 

4, Reso.ution.—Resolve to perform 
what you ought ; perform withoat fal 
what you resolve. 

5. Frucartty.—Make no expes# 
but to do good to others or yourself; t 
waste nothing. 

6. Inpustry.—Lose no time; bet 
ways employed in something usefal; 
cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerrry.—Use no hurtful de 
ceit: think innocently and justly ; a 
if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice.— Wrong none by doing 
injuries, or omitting the benefits that ate 
your duty. 

9. Moneration.—Avoid extremes ; 
forbear resenting injuries so much # 
you think they deserve. 

10. CLEANLINESS.—Tolerate 00 Ut- 
cleanliness in body, clothes, or habitatio". 

11. Tranguittity.—Be not distur 
ed at trifles, or at accidents commoa o 
unavoidable, 

12, Cuastity.—Rarely use vesery, 
but for health or offspring; never tod 
ness or weakness, or the injury of yout 
own or another’s peace or reputation. 
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13. Humiity.—Imitate Jesus and 
Socrates. > 

My intention being to acquire the 
habitude of all these virtues, I judged it 
would be well not,to distract my atten- 
tion by attempting the whole at once, 
but to fixit on one of them ata time, 
and when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another ; and so on 
till I should have gone through the thir- 
teen: And as the previous acquisition 
of some might facilitate the acquisition of 
certain others, I arranged them with that 
view as they stand above. Temperance 
first, as it tends to procure that coolness 
and clearness of head which is so neces- 
sary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, and a guard maintained against 
the unremitting attraction of ancient hab- 
its and the force of perpetual te:nptations. 
This being acquired and established, Si- 
lence would be more easy ; and my de- 
sire being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that I improved in virtue ; and con- 
sidering that in conversation it was ob- 
tained rather by the use of the ear than 
of the tongue, and therefore wishing to 
break a habit I was getting into of prat- 
tling, punning, and jesting (which only 
made me acceptable to trifling company) 
I gave Silence the second place. This 
and the next, Order, I expected would 
allow me more time for attending to 
my project and my studies. Hesolutzon 
once become habitual, would keep me 
firm in my endeavours to obtain the sub- 
sequent virtues; Frugality and Industry 
relieving me from my remaining debt, 
and producing affluence and indepen- 
device, would make more easy the prac- 
tice of Sincerity and Justice, &c. &c. 
Conceiving then, that agreeably to the 
advice of Pythagoras in fe Golden Ver- 
ses, daily examination would be neces- 
sary ; I contrived the following method 
for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book in which I allot- 
ted a page for each of the virtues. J ruled 
each page with red ink, so as to have 7 
columas, one for each day of the week, 
marking each columao with a letter for the 


day. 
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roper column, I might mark by a little 
Black spot, every fault I found upon ex- 
amination to have heen committed res- 
pecting that virtue, upon that day.* 


FORM OF THE PAGES. 


Temprrance-—-Eat not to dallness; drink 
not to elevation. 


Sun. Mon. Tues.| Wed. Thur|Frid. , Sat. 


I determined to give a week's strict 
attention to each of the virtues succes- 
sively. Thus in the first week my great 
guard was to avoid every the least of- 
fence against Temperance : leaving the 
other virtues to their ordinary chance, 
only marking every evening the faults of 
the day. ‘Thus, if in the first week I 
could keep my first line marked T' clear 
of spots, 1 supposed the habit of that vir- 


“tue so much strengthened, and its oppo- 


site weakened, that I might venture ex- 
tending my attention to include the next ; 
and for the following week keep both 
lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to 
the last, I could get through a course 
complete in thirteen weeks, and four 
courses ina year. And like him who, 
having a garden to weed, does not at- 


crossed these columns with thir- tempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at 


teen red lines, marking the beginning of once, (which would exceed his reach and 
each line with the first letter of one of ——H ——____ 


the virtues ; on which line, and in its 


2T <Arnenev»., Vol. 3. 


® This little hook is dated Sunday, July1, 1773, and 
is in the Editor's possession, 
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his strength,) but works on one of the 
beds dt & time ; and having accomplish- 
ed the first, proceeds to a second ; so I 
should have (I hoped) the encouraging 
pleasure of seeing on my pages the pro- 
gress made in virtue, by clearing succes- 
sively my lines of their spots ; till in the 
end, by a number of courses, I should be 
happy in viewing a clean book, after a 
thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto 
these lines from Addison’s Cato :— 


“ Here will I hold: If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Throagh all her works,) he must delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Acothee from Cicero :— 


“ O vite Philesophia Dux ! O Virtutum indagatrix 
expultrixque vitiornm ! 

Unus Dies bene, et ex praeceptis tule actus, peccanté 
émmortalitati est anteponendus.” 


Another from the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, speaking of wisdom or virtue : 
“ Length of days is in her right-hand, and in her 
left hand riches and honour. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


And ene God to be the foun- 
tain of wisdom, I thought it right and 
necessary to solicit his assistance for ob- 
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SCHEME. 
MORNING. Rise, wasb, and ad- 
ours \ dress Powerful Good- 
The Question. 5 Sness ! contrive day’ 
What good sau ¢ 6< business, and take the 
I do this day ? 7 Jresolution of the day, 


prosecute the present 
study and breakfast. 


8 
i Work. 


ll 

12 § Read, or look over ny 
moon: 1 Reels and dine. 
2 


AFTERNOON. : Work. 
5 
EVENING. 6) Pot things in their 
The Question. 7¢ places. Sapper. Menc 
What good g¢ or diversion, ot cot- 
have I done to- gh versation. Examins- 
day? tion of the day. 
10 
il 
12 
NIGHT. : Sleep. 
8 
4 


I entered upon the execution of this 
lan for self-examination, and continued 
it with occasional intermission for some 
time. I was surprised to find myself so 
much fuller of faults than I bad imagia- 
ed: but I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them diminish. To avoid the trouble of 
renewing now and then my little book, 
which, by scraping out the marks on the 


taining it ; to this end I formed the fol- paper of old faults to make room for new 
lowing little prayer, which was prefixed ones in a new course, became full of 
to my tables of examination, for daily use. holes, I transferred my tables and pre- 


“© powerful goodness ! bountiful father ! merciful 
guide! Increase in me that ‘wisdom which discovers 
my truest interest. Strengthen my resolution to per- 
form what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind of- 
ices to thy other children, as the only return in my 
power for thy continual favours to me.” 


I used also sometimes a little prayer 
which I took from Thomson’s Poems, viz. 


“ Father of light and life, thou God supreme ! 

O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit : and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 


The precept of Order, requiring that 
every part a business should nave its 
allotted time, one page in my little book 
contained the following scheme of em- 
ployment for the twenty-four hours of a 
natural day :— 


cepts to the ivory leaves of a memorat- 
dum-book, on which the lines were drawn 
with red ink that made a durable stain ; 
and on those lines I marked my faults 
with a black-lead pencil ; which marks 
I could easily wipe out with a wet 
sponge. After a while I went through 
one course only ina year; and aftet- 
wards only one in several years ; till at 
length I omitted them entirely, beiog 
employed ia veyages and business 
abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs that 
interfered ; but I always carried my little 
book with me. My scheme of Order 
gave me the most trouble ; and I found 
that though it might be practicable where 
a man’s business was such as to leave 
him the disposition of his time, that ofa 


journeyman printer for instance, it was 


not possible to be exactly observed by 4 
master, who must mix with the world, 
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and often receive people of business at 
their own hours. Order too, with re- 
gard to places for things, papers, &c. I 
ound extremely difficult to acquire. I 
had not been early accustomed to method, 
and having an exceeding good memory, 
I was not so sensible of the inconven- 
ience attending want of method. This 
article therefore cost me much painful 
attention, and my faults in it vexed me 
so much, and I made so little progress 
in amendment, and had such frequent 


relapses, that I was almost ready to give 


up the attempt, and content myself with 
a faulty character in that respect. Like 
the man, who in buying an axe of a 
smith my neighbour, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge ; 
the smith consented to grind it bright 
for bim if he would turn the wheel : he 
turned while the smith pressed the broad 
face of the axe hard and heavily on the 
stone, which made the turning of it very 
fatiguing. The man cameevery now 
and then to see how the work went on ; 
and at length would take his axe as it 
was, without further grinding. No, 
said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall 
have it bright by and by: as yet ’tis 
only speckled. Yes, said the man, but 
I think T like a speckled axe best. And 
I believe this may have been the case. 
with many, who having for want of 
some such means as I employed, found 
the difficulty of obtaining good and 
breaking bad habits in other points of 
vice aad virtue, have given up the strug- 
gle, andconcluded that ‘ a speckled are 
was best.’ For something, that pretend- 
ed to be reason, was every now and 
then suggesting to me, that snch extreme 
nicety as I exacted of myself might bea 
kind of foppery in morals, which, if it 
were known, would make me ridiculous; 
that a perfect character might be attended 
with the inconvenience of being envied 
and hated ; and that a benevolent man 
should allow a few faultsin himself, to 
keep his friends in countenance. In 
truth I found myself incorrigible with 
respect to Order ; and now I am grown 
old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it. But on the 
whole, though I never arrived at the 


perfection I had been so ambitious of 
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was by the endeavour a better and a 
happier man than J otherwise should 
have been, if I had not attempted it ; as 
those who aim at perfect writing by 
imitating the engraved copies, though 
they never reach the wished-for excel- 
lence of those copies, their hand is mend- 
ed by the endeavour, and is tolerable 
whilst it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be 
informed, that to this little artifice, with 
the blessing of God, their ancestor owed 
the constant felicity of bis hfe down to 
his 79th year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder 
is in the hand of Providence ; but if 
they arrive, the reflection on past hap- 
piness enjoyed ought to help his bearing 
them with more resignation. To Tem- 
perance he ascribes his long continued 
health, and what is still left to him of a 
good constitution. To Industry and 
Irugatity, the early easiness of his cir- 
cumstances, and acquisition of his for- 
tune, with all that knowledge that en- 
abled him to be an useful citizen and ob- 
tained for him some degree of reputation 
among the learned. To Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his country, 
and the honourable employs it conferred 
upon him: and to the joint influence of 
the whole mass of the virtues,even in the 
imperfect state he was able to acquire 
them, all that evenness of temper and 
that cheerfulness in conversation which 
makes his company still sought for, and 
agreeable even tohis young acquaintance. 
] hope, therefore, that some of my de- 
scendants may follow the example and 
reap the benefit. _ 

ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

After the defeat of Braddock, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania prevailed with 
me (Franklin,) to take charge of our 
north-western frontier, which was in- 
fested by the enemy (Indians,) and pro- 
vide for the defence of the inhabitants, 
by raising troops and building a line of 
forts. I undertook the military business, 
though I did not conceive myself well 
qualified for it. Thad but little difficulty 
in raising men, having soon 500 men 
under my command. My son was my 
aid-de-camp, and of great service to me. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous 


obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I Presbyterian minister, Mr. Beatty, who 
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complained to me that the men did not 
generally attend his prayers and exhorta- 
tions. When they enlisted they were 
promised, besides pay and provisions, a 
gill of rum a day, which was punctually 
served out to them, half in the morning, 
and the other half in the evening ; and I 
observed they were punctual in attend- 
ing to receive it; upon which [ said to 


Mr. Beatty, it is perhaps below the dig- 


Cornucopia.—On Tales. 
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nity of your profession to act as steward 
of the rum ; but if you were to distnbute 
it out only just after prayers, you would 
have them all about you. He liked the 
thought, undertook the task, and with 
the help of a few hands to measure out 
the liquor, executed it to satisfaction ; 
and never were prayers more generally 
and more punctually attended. 


CORNUCOPIA. 


From the London European Magazine. 


TALES. 

GOLoMoN’s apothegm, “ that there 

is nothing new under the sun,” may 
be applied with singular propriety to 
tales. They descend from one to anoth- 
er with gradual regularity ; and the same 
adventures, with a little change as to 
manners, become the amusement of suc- 
cessive ages. A late French collector of 
ancient stories has taken the pains to 
trace many of them down to the present 
time, through half a score different titles, 
and twice as many books. The follow- 
ing apologue, which composes a chapter 


attendant on Thor, thouzh celebrited 
for swittness, was easily vanquished bys 
puny antagonist. Thor met with two 
more uncommon: humiliations ; he was 
unable to lift from the floor the king’ 
favourite cat, and was brought in a wre: 
ling match with a toothless old woman - 
to bend one knee to the ground. Thee 
repeated foils to divinities of such vest 
power, mu:t have been utterly wosc 
countable without the help of magic; 
and magic among the Celts was allowed 
to rival the power of the deities. Ia 
consequence, the king of the giants, af- 


ofthe Edda, a mythological work of ter having amused himself by ndiculing 


great antiquity, has given many a hiot 
to the composers of fairy tales, &c. &c. 

Thor and Loke (the Alcides and the 
Mercury of the Celts) set out with a 


the travellers unmercifully, treated them 
with a hospitable meal ; and having, u0- 
der pretence of doing them henour, a- 
companied them out of his city gates ;— 


comrade, named Thialse, in search of ‘* Now,” said he, “ it is time to clear op 


adventures. They found in a desert a 
rock bollowed into vast caverns, as they 
supposed, which, however, they atfter- 
wards were convinced was only the glove 
which a giant had dropped : after sever- 
al such strange events, they entered a 
city whose gates and edifices proved 
that it was inhabited by a race im- 
mensely gigantic. The king of the 
place proposed, according to the custom 
of those days, thar each of the three stran- 
gers should give a specimen of his skill 
In some art or exercise. Loke chose to 
exert his power in eating: but he was 
foiled by an adversary who not only 
consumed the meat which was _provid- 
ed for the contest, but also every BoNe. 
Thor, who affirmed his abilities asa 
drinker to be invincible, found himself 
unable to empty a horn of liquor which 
Was provided for him; and Thialse, an 


all these mysteries. As to you, Lok, 
you are not to wonder that you were 
out-eaten by your antagonist. It «= 
Fire which rivalled you in giuttosy, 
therefore the bones were as easy for him 
to destroy as the flesh. You, Thialse, 
could not be supposed capable of out- 
stripping Thought, for it was Thought 
which you had to contend with. You, 
Thor, were ignorant that the hom 4 
which you pulled so lustily was supplied 
by the sea, which actually was much 
diminished by your astonishing draugat 
In your second contest, what your fas 
cinated eyes took for my cat was th 
world, which by your vast strength you 
actually succeeded in moving. As to ibe 
apparently decrepid old woman, with 
whom you wrestled with some disadvan 
tage, it was no other than Death, who 
never before met with a being which 


oO 
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could resist her powers.” After this least cloud on the father’s countenance) 
denouement, the sorcerer prudently had forced him to stifle every feeling of 
thought proper to vanish, together with nature, and to wear the mask of jov, 
his suite, his city, subjects, and all, be- while his heart was agonized with every 
ing justly apprehensive that Thor, who throb of parental wretchedness. 
was not fond of being played upon, and TASTR. 
who was celebrated for his aversion to Jt has been said, * De gustibus nil dis- 
the giant-tribe, might, by the help of his putandum.” We must not, according to 
club, render the catastrophe too serious. that rule, censure the very extraordinary 
Much has been written to explain and petition of Achmet Basea, who, ax Bus- 
to teach the art of story-telling ; but no bequius informs us, when condemned, 
science is more difficult to attain, nor in 1555, to be strangled, by order of the 
can it be taught by any settled rules. If sultan, made it his particular request to 
the teller can but contrive to keep the at- the executioner that he would deprive 
tention of his audience awake to the end him of life by degrees, and that alter be 
of bis tale, he has certainly gained a had tightened the bow-string be would 
great point, let the method he has taken loosen it again, thatso he might know 
be what it will; and ifhe can add to minttely how the pangs of death made 
their attention some emotions of pleastire, their approach. ee 
or of surprise, he may justly be deemed The taste of Charlotte Elizabeth of 
a good story-teller. Seneca, who cer- Orleans was singular in point of diet. 
tainly may be cited as eminent in this We will take her own words (plain as 
art, will afford a beautiful example of her favourite aliments), contained in her 
this species of triumph over the expecta- letters to our late Queen Caroline. 
tions of his hearers. He tellsus ofthe Je ne mange jamais de soupe, & moins que ce ne 
son of an eminent and opulent Roman Woit de la soupe au lait, a ja biere, ou auvin. Je ne 
knight, to whom the wretched Emperor puis supporter Je bouillon. Il me donne des coliques, 
Caligula took such an aversion, merely et me fait vomer. Le jambon, ct les saucesses, me 
from envy to the superior graces of his rccommodent l’estomac.”t Oct. 8, 1717. 
olf and dress, that he ordered him to How exactly did this blunt princess, 
led to execution. Not contented with probably without knowing it, agree with 
this, he had the wanton cruelty to insist Horace’s Epicurean lecturer, Catius, 
on the father’s presence at an entertain- who recommends to hard drinkers near!y 
ment while he knew his son was suffer- the same refreshu-ents as the good lacv 
ing death, He did more; he drank to approved of after hev flip and her negue. 
him in full bowls, having first placed a en conage 
° ee Perna magis,ct magis hillis 
Spy> who might watch and report every Flagitat in mossus, refici : quia umnia nalit 
change of his countenance. The wretch- Quacunque immundis, fevent allata popinis.” 
ed parent commanded his features, and 
formed them to express content, and 
. even hilarity ; pay, he entered into tha —Nosslops for her—They'll but abash her, 
spirit of the feast, wore the convivial» . The!ady likes a bacon rasher, 


: And pines to have within her call, an ‘ 
chaplet, and though old and infirm, he. .. 4 tasteful morsel from Whitehall, 


vied with the most robust of the fuestS . Where stcams of sausage, savory checr, 
in every joyous excess, ‘“Youask me,”  —_ Regule each passing grenadier. 

here observes Sencca, “how and where- 
fore he acted this strange part. I an- Every translator of Marmert.i‘: 
aly Habebat allerum—He had anoth- « Contes Moraux” has called ther 
ersop.” Here, by a single and very « Moral Tales,” which surely was nev- 
short sentenee, the passions of the hear- 6. ihe author’s meaning. * Moraux” is 
ers, which must have been highly excited eee eee eee 
against the parent for his mean and odi- — + « For my part, I never ent their soups, unless 
ous dissimulation, are now as strongly they are made of milk, of beer, or of wine. I hate 


roused in his favour, whose care for the thtir’ bouillons;? they give me the cholic, and make 
i me siek. Good Westphalia hams and sausages are 


safety of the surviving son (the life of the best remedies that I can find for the disorders of 
whom would have been forfeited by the my stomeca."' 


which may be thus modernized : 


TRANSLATIONS. 
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there derived from “ meoeurs,” and signi- 
fies ** fashionable,” rather than ‘“* moral.”’ 
- A late writer bas rendered ‘ Les 
Veoillees du Chateau,” ‘* Tales of the 


Late Visit to Stratford-upon- Avon. 
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the heirs of Shakspeare till the writer of 
this article visited Stratford. 
SHAKSPEARE S GRAVE. 
Notwithstanding the avathema pro- 


Castle.” Should he not rather have said, ‘nounced by the Bard on any disturber 


“ Rural Evenings’ Amuseinents.” 


Scarron’s “ Roman Comique” has 
been as ill revdered into English, as 
far at least asthe thie. Instead of “ Co- 
mic,” it should hava been translated 
‘© Dramatic Romance,” which is the idea 
that the author meant to convey. 


Creech, in his version of Theocritus, 
brings the names of “ Tom, Will, Dick,” 
and of one “ Wolf,” into the same Idyll 
with Thynicus, Cunisca, &c. &c. 

When the above gross misiakes are 
considered, it cannot surely be thought 
400 severe to say, that, instead of transla- 
tors, we in these cases, at least, ought to 
use the word “ ‘Traducer,” from ‘ ‘T’ra- 
ducteur.” And most assuredly we ought 
to resume the old expressive stile of 
* Done into English,”and sad doings too! 


4 
oma 


SHAKSPERIANA. 
From the Monthly Magazine, February, 1818. 


SHAKSPEARE'S HOUSE. 

The house in which Shakspeare's 
father lived, and in which he was born, 
is now divided into two—the northern 
half being, or having lately been, a 
butcher’s-shop—and_ the southern half, 
constituting a respectable public-house, 
bearing the sign of the Swan. After the 
death of Shakspeare’s grand-daughter, 
Lady Barnard, they reverted to the 
descendants of Shakspeare’s sister, Joan, 
as heirs-at-law, and continued the prop- 
erty of the Hanrs, and in their possession, 
during several generations. ‘They were 
sold about twenty years since by the 
mother of Hart, of Tewkesbury, for the 
small consideration of 230% to the 
present occupier of the Swan. Poor 
Mrs. Hart received from Mr. Wieler, 
who negotiated the sale, only 251. or 301. 
afteran old mortzaze and the expences 
were paid. ‘They are unquestionably 
worth more, and ought to be re-purchas- 
ed for the family. Perhaps, also, the 
validity of the sale may bz questioned by 
the Smiths aod by Jane Hart: for the 
former were not suspected to be among 


of his bones, the church-wardens were 
so negligent, a few years ago, as to suffer 
the sexton, in digging the adjoiniog 
grave of Dr. Davenport, to break a large 
cavity into the tomb of Shakspeare. 
Mr. told the writer, that he was 
excited by curiosity to push his head 
and shoulders through the cavity, that 
he saw the remains of the Bard, and 
that he could easily have brought away 
bis skull, but was deterred by the curse 
which the poet invoked on any one who 
disturbed his remains. 


SIIAKSPEARE 8 JUG. 

Mr. Kingsbury, of Tewkesbury, who 
is related to the Harts, has in his pos- 
session a handsome earthen jug, in the 
form of a large coffee-pot, fourteen or 
sixteen inches high. It has a very neat 
silver top or lid, on which is engraven a 
neat head of Shakspeare; and usder tt 
is written, “ William Shakspeare, in his 
AOth year.” Jt was given to Mr. K. by 
a great-aunt of Hart's; but the lid was 
added by a relation of the name of 
Richardson. This jug is affirmed to 
have been Shakspeare’s; and it has 
beautiful figures raised on it, represent- 
ing the heathen mythology. 


SIIAKSPEARE'S IDOLATRY, 

The room which is shewn at Strat- 
ford, as that in which the Bard was born, 
is covered in every part with the names 
of visitors, written by themselves 1a 
pencil. Its surface is white-wash, laid 
on perhaps about twenty years ago ; 
and, in the iaterim, the ceiling, the 
sides, the projecting chimacy, and every 
portion of the surface, has been writtea 
on. Ai list of the naines would exhibit 
all the character and genius of the 
ave; and, of itself, would be a curiosity. 
Among the names, thus written by 
themselves, are those of the poets, 
Moore and Scott; of the distinguished 
players, Kemacre and Kean: of the 
Paince Recent and his brother Cra- 
ReENce; of half the houses of Parlia- 
ment; and of many distinguished for- 
eigners,—amoug whom are Lucigy 
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Bonaparte, the Russian Princes, and 
the Austrian princes. Even the tomb of 
Shakspeare and his bust are, in like man- 
ner, covered with names, proud of an 
association with that of Shakspeare ; 
and, on that very scroll under the eflicy, 
is inscribed the name of “ Wellesley,” 
by the illustrious marquis. 
ey 


AMERICAN TIGERS. 
- To the Editor of the Monthly Maga zine. 


Sir—It is very generally believed, that 
the tiger-jauger of South America is less 
vicious than the same species in the Kast 
Indies: that they are as large, admits of 
no doubt; and, from having plenty of 
young cattle to prey upon, they seldom 
visit the neighbourhood of villages, ex- 
cept in the night, when they prowl, cross 
rivers, and go considerable distances ; 
and are often announced by a peculiar 
ery of dogs, which they may fall in with, 
and who follow them. 

During the time Artigas blockaded 
Monte Video, about two years anda 
half ago, and drove the cattle a distance 


American Tigers— Hot Springs of the Sea. 
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from that place,—three tigers swam from 
the mount, across the bay, one fine 
moon-light night, and killed two of the 
first people they met with before they 
were destroyed. 

It is a singular fact, that, about twenty 
years ago, when a light-house and 
barracks were erected on the mount, a 
tiger, of an uncommon size, found his 
way across the bay into the town, and 
went into the governor’s house, at the 
furthest distance from the shore, without 
doing any harm: he took possession of 
the first room which had the door open, 
where he lay down, unobserved by the 
centinels, which he must have passed. 
The family getting up, and, on the ser- 
vant going into the room for something 
wanted, espied this new and unwelcome 
visitor, and had just presence of mind 
sufficientto save himself from his spring, 
by instantaneonsly shutting the door, 
against which the tiger bounded, and 
remained close to it, uatil a hole was 
made in the ceiling, through which he 
was shot. J. Mawr. 

April, 1818. 


HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE.}+ Resumen. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


HUMBOLDT and his compan- 
® ion descended from Caripe to the 
coast, and embarking on board a canoe, 
crossed the gulf of Cariaco, at that part 
‘“‘ where hot springs gush from the bot- 
tom of the sea;” on which the author re- 
marks,— 
“It may be supposed that strata of 
water must be found, of different tem- 
peratures, according to the greater or less 


. 


towards the west, by Irapa, Aquas Ca- 
lentes, the gulf of Cariaco, the Brigan- 
tine, and the valleys of Aragua, as far as 
the snowy mountains of Merida, a con- 
tinual band of thermal waters is found in 
an extent of 150 leagues.” 

They were obliged by the weather to 
land at Pericantral, a small farm on the 
south side of the gulf; and M. Hum- 
boldt here takes occasion to notice the 


depth, and according as the mixture of gross inaccuracies which disfigure all the 


the hot waters with those of the gulf, is 
accelerated by the winds and currents. 
The existence of these hot springs. which, 
we were assuradl, raise the temperature 
of the sea through an extent of ten or 
twelve thousand =quare toises, is a very 
remarkabie pl.enomenon.* = On_ pro- 
ceeding from the promoutory of Paria, 


+ See Ath. vol. 3. p. 253. 
© In the island of Guadaloupe, there is a fountain 
that rushcs out on the beach. Springs of hot water 
giso rise from the bottom of the sea in the gulf of Na- 
ples, and near Palma, in the cluster of the Canaries. 


maps in use, of this quarter of the world. 
He tells us that the town of Verina, in- 
dicated as lying between Cariaco and 
Cumana, never existed, and that 

“he most recent maps of America 
are loaded with names of places, rivers, 
and mountains, without its being pos- 
sible to discover the source of these 
errors, Which are handed down from age 
to age.” 

In this region, the cocoa-nut tree 
flourishes, preterring, as it does, sult to 
fresh wrters.  Itis tie olive of the coast. 
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Mr. H. notices, that 

‘Among the plants cultivated by 
man, the sugar-cane, the plantain, the 
mammee-apple, and alligator pear, (lau- 
rus persea), alone have the property of 
the cocoa-tree ; that of being watered 
alike by fresh and salt water. This cir- 
cumstance (he continues) is favourable 
to their migrations ; and if the sugar- 
cane of the shore yield a syrup that is a 
little brackish, it is believed at the same 
time to be better fitted for the distillation 
of spirit, than the juice produced from 
the canes in the interior.” 

This hint is quite novel to us, and 
deserves the attention of our colunial cul- 
tivators. Of the cocoa-tree, so impor- 
tant “o'er the one half world,” it is 
stated t6 

‘In a fertile and moist ground, the 
cocoa tree begins to bear fruit in abun- 
dance the fourth year; but in dry soils 
it yields produce at the end of tem years 
only. The duration of the tree does not, 
in general, exceed eighty or a hundred 
years, and its mean height at this period 
13 from seventy to eighty feet. 
It may be reckoned that, on an average, 
a tree produces annually a hundred outs, 
which yield eight flascoes (70 or 80 cu- 
bic inches each) of oil. The flasco is 
sold for 2} rials, or sixteen pence. Jn 
Provence, an olive tree thirty years old 
yields twenty pounds, or seven flascoes 
of oil, so that it produces something less 
than a cocoa-tree.” 

Here are also water-melous of from 
fifty to seventy pounds weight. ~The 
excessive bulk to which vegetation at- 
tains under the tropics, may, in great de- 
gree, be assigued to the admirable prop- 
erty which the leaves possess, of attract- 


after the sun is above the horizon. This 
idleness seems as if it were shared in 
these climates by the trees with pennate 
leaves. ‘lhe mimosas aod tamarinds 
close their leaves in a clear and serene 
sky, 25 or 35 mioutes betore the setting 
ot the sun, aud unfold them in the mom- 
ing before its disk has been visible for 
the same time.” 

M. Humboldt paid much attention to 
“ the sleep of plants,” and found them tbe 
same where no irregularity of the grouad 
interrupted the view of the horizon. 
This is a wonderful instinct, if we may 
apply that word to inanimate matter, to 
vegetable nature; what a curious and 
interesting subject for observation! We 
see it every day in our gardens, and it 
passes unheeded. One tribe rejoices, 
another faints, in the presence of the god 
of day. In this pasterre they droop ia 
his absence, and expand almost in tke 
hope of bis returuing light ; and io the 
other, the sweetest odour, and most vig- 
orous bloom, is reserved for the shades 
of night. But it is not the contrast, so 
much as the consent, of all plants of the 
same genus, which is admirable, in this 
respect, and to which we would gladly 
turn the observation, not only of our bo- 
tanical readers, but of eyery one, who, to 
use the common phrase, is fond of flow- 
ers, The investigation is beautiful and 
curious, aod the experimental theory al- 
most witbio the reach of the artisan who 
solaces his labours witha few pots .of 
flowers at his window. 

M. Humboldt, who never leaves any 
topic without philosuphical inquiry, en- 
ters into a detailed examination of the 
physical constitution, enguage, and mas- 
bers of the Chayma Indians, one of the 


ing the water dissolved in the atmosphere, ‘ehief tribes which is to be found ia the 


amounting to perhaps nine tenths of the 
quantity necessary for its saturation. - 

Among the animal, and other natural 
products of the district over which we 
have travelled, since quitting the cavera 
of the extraordinary guacheros, our no- 
tice has been attracted to the Samuro 
vultures, which are seen in flocks of forty 
or fifty, perched on the cocoa trees. 

* These birds range themselves in files, 
to sleen together like fowls 5; and their 
indolfnee ts such, that they go to roost 
jong belore sunset, and awake not till 


northern provinces of South Amenica, 
though only estimated at a population of 
15,000. Ino these parts there are, how- 


ever, a multitude of distinct tribes ; some 


of them collected into missions, others 
still inlependent, and a few even savage. 
In Cumana and New Barcelona (the 
most active theatre of the present strug- 
gies between Spain and Spanish Ameri- 
ca) the natives, or primitive inhabitants, 
still constitute half of the scanty popula- 
tion. Their number is reckoned at 
60,000, including 24,000, the popula- 
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tion of New Andalusia: whereas the 
Intendance of Oaxaca in Mexico, though 
one third smaller, contains more than 
400,000 natives of pure copper-coloured 
race. We ought to observe, however, 
that the inhabitants pf Margaretta, of the 
Guayquerias tribe, and the great mass of 
the Guaraounoes, who have preserved 
their freeuom in the islands forméd by 
the delta of the Oroonoko, and amount- 
ing to from six to eight thousand, are not 
included in this computation. 

Generally speaking there still exist 
above six millions of the copper-coloured 
face in both Americas, and, though an 
innumerable quantity of tribes and of 
Janguages are extinguished or confound- 
ed together,it is beyond a doubt (says M. 
Humboldt) that within the tropics of 
that part of the-new world, where civili« 
sation has penetrated only since the time 
of Columbus, the number of natives has 
considerably increased. ‘The grand cha- 
racteristics of this copper-coloured race, 
dependent, as it would seem, on physical 
prganization, are a moral inflexibility, 
and a stedfast perseverance in habits and 
manners. These dispositions prevail 
from the Equator to Hudson’s Bay on 
the one hand, and to the straits of Ma- 
gellan on the other. The particular race 
of which we ‘have been speaking, the 
Chaymas, are short—five feet two inches 
being about the maximum of height. 
This is the more remarkable, as their 
peighbours, the Caribbees, (Carives) and 
Paraguays, (Payaguays) are in general 
more than six feet high. Their body is 
thick set, shoulders very broad, breast 
flat, and all their limbs fleshy and round. 

commoa with almost all the natives 
of South America and New Spain, they 
yesemble the Mongul race, in the form of 
the eye, the high cheek bones, the straight 
and flat hair, and the almost entire want 
of beard ; and differ essentially from it 
in the form of the nose, which is pretty 
long, prominent, and thick towards the 
postrils, the openings of which are direct- 
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tle protoberant, though broad, has often 
an expression of goodness. The pas- 
sage from the nose to the mouth, is marke 
ed in both sexes by two furrows, which 
run diverging from the nostrils to the 
corners of the mouth, The chin is ex- 
tremely short and round, and the jaws 
are remarkable for their strength and 
width,” 

The natives can scarcely be brought 
to wear any clothing, and both sexes are 
often found in a state of nudity, eves 
within the pale of European eon- 
nexion. 

“ The girls are often married at the 
age of twelve years ;t until nine the 
missionaries allow them to go to church 
naked, that is to say, without a tunic---« 
--- A servant, who had been with us 
during our journey to Caripe and the 
Oroonoko, and whom I brought to 
France, was so much struck on landing, 
when he saw the ground tilled by a pea- 
sant with a hat on, that he thought him- 
self in a miserable country, where even 
the nobles (les mismos caballeros) fol- 
lowed the plough. The Chayma wo- 
men are not handsome, according to the 
ideas that we annex to beauty.” - ---- 

Bodily deformity is unknown. When 
the Chaymas pluck out the few hairs 
which appear, they are beardless ; but 
if they shave, the beard grows, as in 
those exceptions to the general rule 
which we find in the Chippewas, visited 
by Mr Mackenzie, between the latitude 
of 60° and 65° gorth, the Yabipaees, 
near the Toltec ruins at Moqui, in New 
Spain, and the Patagonians and Guara- 
nies in South America, some of whom 
have also hairs on the breast, ‘These are 
strange variations ! 


+ We agree with the author, that this precocious 
nubility depends on the race, rather than on the ine 
fluence of climate, and is, therefore, another grand 
distinction in the human speoes. At all events, 
warinth of clime is evidently not the cause, since we 
find the eame precocity on the north-west coaxt of 
America, among the Eequimaux, and in Asia among 


ed downwards, as with al] the nations of the Kamtschatdales and Coriacs, where girls are often 


the Caucasian race. 
“* Their wide mouth, with lips bat lit 
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mothers at ten years old, It is curious that the peric 
od of gestation is the ssme in aki Hd, 
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FORMATION OF CORAL ROCKS. 


FROM CAPT. HALL’8 VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO LOO CHOO, &c. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Extracted from the Literary Panorama, May, 1818. 


ON the 28th of September, 1816, 
Capt.Hall and a party set out to ex- 
amine Keet Island, which lay about six 
miles from the spot where the sbips were 
anchored. We extract this part of the 
narrative, as it contains some curious 
facts respecting the nature of coral reefs. 
“‘The examination of a coral reef 
during the different stages of one tide, 
is particularly interesting. When the 
tide has left it for some time, it becomes 
dry, and appears to be a compact rock, 
exceedingly hard and ragged ; but as 
the tide rises, and the waves begin to 
wash over it, the coral worms protrude 
themselves from holes which were before 
invisible. These animals are of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in such 
prodigious numbers, that, in a short 
time, the whole surface of the rock ap- 
pears to be alive and in motion. The 
most common worm isin the form of 
astar, with arms from four to six inches 
long, which are moved about with a 
rapid motion, in all directions, probably 
to catch food. Others are so sluggish, 
that they may be mistaken for a piece of 
the rock, and are generally of a dark 
colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When 
the coral is broken, about high water 
mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if any 
part of it be detached at a spot which 
the tide reaches every day, it is found to 
be full of worms of different lengths and 
colours, some being as fine as a thread, 
and several feet long, of a bright yellow, 
and sometimes of a blue colour : others 
resemble snails, and some are not unlike 
lobsters in shape, but soft, aad not above 
two inches long.* 

‘The growth of coral appears to cease 
when the worm is no longer exposed to 
the washing of the sea. Thus, a reef 
rises in the form of a cauliflower, till its 
top has gained the level of the highest 
tides, above which the worm has no 
power to advance, and the reef of course 

© A large collection, which was at this time made 


of these Zeophytes, was unfortunately lost in the 
Alceste. 


no longer extends itself upwards. The 
other parts in succession reach the sur- 
face, and there stop, forming in time a 
level field, with steep sides all round. 
The reef, however, continually increases, 
and being prevented from growing bigher, 
extends itself laterally in al! directions. 
But this growth being as rapid at the 
upper edge as it is jower down, the 
steepness of the face of the reef is still 
preserved. These are the circumstances 
which render coral reefs so dangerous 
in navigation; for, in the first place, 
they are seldom seen above the water ; 
and, in the next, their-sides are so steep, 
that a ship’s bows may strike against thé 
rock before any change of soundings 
has given warning of the danger. 

** The island at high water is formed 
into three parts, which at low water are 
joined by reefs, the whole being about 
two and a half orthree miles from east to 
west, and tolerably clear of rocks on the 
south side ; but on the north it is guard- 
ed by a semicircle of coral extending 
upwards of a mile from the shore. On 
the centre island is only one but, which, 
as there was reason to believe it to be 
the actual abode of the inhabitants, it 
may be allowable to describe.—The 
walls were sunk under ground, so that 
only the roof appeared from without, the 
inside was fifteen feet by six: the walls 
of neatly squared stones, being two feet 
high, and the roof in the middle about 
six or seven high, formed of a ridge pole 
supported in the centre by a forked 
stick ; the rafters of rough branches 
were covered with reeds, and thatched 
over with the leaf of the wild pine, which 
grows on all the coral islands. The 
fire-place was at one end on a raised 
part of the floor, and the other end ap- 
peared to be the sleeping place. Jt was 
conjectured, that this wretched place 
could only be meant as a temporary 
residence of fishermen, whose nets we 
saw lying about; but the number of 
water jars and cooking utensils which 
we found in and about it, gave it the 
appearance of a fixed habitation.” 
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ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1818, 


THE BLUE BOAR, 

AS we now generally see it represent- 

ed on sign-boards, was one of the 
badges or cognizance borne by the house 
of York, and is described in the ancient 
Memorandum found by Henry Ellis, 
Esq. and inserted in the Archzologia, 
vol. xvii. a3 having “ his tusks and his 
cleis and his membrys of golde.”— The 
boar, we may presume, was a very com- 
thon sign in the reign of Richard III. 
(though it was probably at that time 
most frequently represented white) in 
compliment to that Monarch, whose 
crest, and one of whose supporters it 
was. In hisreign one William Colling- 
bourne was executed for being the au- 
thor of some verses on the King and his 
ministers Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby, and Lord Lovell, which 
began : 

“The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 

_ Rule all Englonde under an Hogge.” 
And Shakspeare makes Richmond char- 
acterize his rival as 
“ A wretched, bloody and devouring doar.” 
BOAR'S HEAD. 

The tavern of this name of immortal 
memory in East cheap, is now converted 
into two private dwellings, but still ex- 
hibits the carving of a boar’s head in 
stone, which is placed in front at the 
juncture of the two houses. Here Shak- 
speare has placed our hostess Quickly ; 
and here has laid those scenes of unriv- 
alled wit and humor between the “ true 
prince” Hal, “‘ unimitated unimitable” 
Falstaff, with their companions, Bar- 
dolph, Nym, Peto and Poins. 

The scene of Goldsmith’s excellent 
Essay, No. 19 is also laid in this place. 


THE BOLT-IN-TUN, 
a large coach inn, in Fleet-street, London, 
obtains its name from a carving in stone 
which was once placed in front of the 
house. This device was probably taken 
from the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield, at its dissolution, or from 
some building erected by the last prior 
William Bolton, whose rebus it was ; 
and at whose old mansion Canonbury 
House it still remains, 


THE BOWLING-GREEN. THE SKITTLE- 
GROUND. 

These two signs generally, but not 
always denote that such places of amuse- 
ment are attached to the inns. , - « 

John Taylor, the water poet, io his 
works, says, that being asked who ip- 
vented the game of bowls, he replied, 
“ Nodoubt the Philosopher Bias.” 

“Happy for rural business fit, 
Who merely tills bis mother wit, 
In humble life he settles, 
Unskill’d in repartee to shine, 
He ne’er exclaims “ Descend ye nine !"” 
—Bat when he plays wt skitties,”” 
THE BOXERS, THE WRESTLERS. 

Tam noenemy to those exhibitions 
of hardihood and prowess which these 
signs are intenddd to represent. That 
truly English statesman, Mr. Windham, 
io a letter published in the Memoir of 
his Life by Amyot, prefixed to his 
*« Speeches,” says, “ A smart contest this 
between Maddox and Richman! Why 
are- we to boast so much of the nutive 
valour of our troops, as shown at Tula- 
vera, at Vimiera, and at Maida, yet to 
discourage all the practices and habits 
which tend to keep alive the same senti- 
ments and feelings 2 The sentiments 
that filled the minds of the three thous- 
and spectators who attended the two 
pugilists, were just the same in kind as 
those which inspired the higher combat- 
ants on the occasions above enumerated. 
It is the circumstances only in which 
they are displayed, that make the differ- 
ence. ; 

“ He that the world subdued had been 

But the best wresticr on the green.” 
There is no sense in the answer always 
made to this, “ Are no men brave but 
boxers ?” Bravery is found ia ail habits, 
classes, circumstances, and conditions, 
But have habits and institutions of one 
sort no tendency to form it more than of 
another ? Longevity is found in persons 
of habits the most opposite; but are not 
certain habits more favorable to it than 
others ? The courage does not arise 
from mere boxing, from the mere beat- 
ing or being beat ; but from the senti- 
ments excited by the contemplation and 


$40 = Signs, Games, &:0.-- Bull ond GatewIvy Bush--Beg of Nails. (vo..3 , 


cultivation of such practices. Will it 
make no difference in the mags of a peo- 
ple, whether their amusements are all of 
a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate na- 
ture. or whether they are of a sort that 
calls forth the continued admiration of 
prowess and hardihood ?” 
is, T own, appears to me unan- 

swerable ; and the subsequent conduct 
of our soldiers at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrennees, Ortex, Toulouse, and at 
Waterloo, with the signal heroism of 
poor Shaw the life-guardsman of pugil- 
istic notonety, surely will not detract 
from its foree, 

Cornwai is celebrated for athletic ex- 
ercises, particularly wrestling. A ‘“Cor- 
nish hug” has been long proverbial. 


THE BULL. BULL'S HEAD. BULL AND 
GATE. BULL AND MOUTH. 

The bull is a very frequent armorial 
bearing, and an equally frequent sigo. 
We see it of almost all colours at our 
inns; but the black, red, and pied, are 
the prevailing. We leara from Mr. E!- 
lis’s memorandum, which has been be- 
fore referred to, that the Black Bull was 
one of the cognizances of the house of 
York. The Red Bull was the sign of 
one of the principal ancient theatres. 
The Bull in Bishops-gate-street, has 
acquired some celebrity as the London 
residence of Thomas Hobson the Cam- 
bridge carrier, who erected the conduit 
there, and whose epitaph was written by 
Milton, He used to supply the students 
with horses, but to give every horse its 
due proportion of rest and labor, would 
never let one out of its regular turn ; 
whence originated the proverb of “Hob- 
son’s choice, this or none.” 

The Bull snd Gate in Holborn, rep- 
resented by a bull and a gate, is a cor- 
ruption of “ the Gate of Boulogne,” a 
gate at Calais, on the road to Boulagne ; 
and the Bull and Mouth, a large coach 
inn which has conferred its own name 
on the street in which it is placed, and 
exhibits a bull standing by the side of a 
‘Monstrous human mouth, almost as large 
as the ball itself, is a similar corruption of 
the mouth or harbor of Boulogne, and 
the sign was probably intended original- 
Ty as a compliment to Henry VIL. who 
taok tha) me por in 1544,* 
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THE BUSH, 
the principal tavern at Bristol, and the 
IVY BUSH, the head inn at Carmarthen, 
Originated in the ancient practice of 
hanging a bush at the door of those 
houses that sold wine, whence the prov- 
erb, good wine needs no bush. [vy was 
properly chosen for the doors of vintners, 
that plant being dedicated to Bacchus, ' 
whose thyrsus it entwined. : Sin 
keeper in Ald te-street, , 
ay Charles ie beheaded, hed the 
carved representation of a bush at his 


house painted black, and the tavern was | 


long afterwards known by the name of 
the Mourning Bush in Aldersgate. I 
wish that the sign were revived, as a mé 
morial of a man who had the courage 80 
conspicuously to display his loyalty at 


such a time to an unfortdnate Sovereign 


. . See t 
~~“ more sinned against than sinning.” 


BAG 0’ NAILS. 


dir. Urban, 
It is not without regret that I am 


tempted to start a doubt on the ingenious 
etymology of the Bago’ Nails, given 
in your last Number* by a correspond- 
ent, from whose lucubrations I prom- 
ise myself much amusement ; but I re- 
member a very few years ago a Bog 
of Nails, certainly not Bacchanals, the 
sign of an Ironmonger’s shop in Gros- 
well-street. It is not uacommon for 
landlords or builders of inns and public 
houses, to hang out as signs emblems 
of their former trades. Thus in a oe 
street, built a few years ago by a black- 
smith retired from business, with a pub- 
lic-house in it of course, the Simith’s 
Arms were displayed: and the Brick- 
layer’s Arms,J Cooper's Arms, Axe, 


* Woolpack, Windmill, and various other 


well known signs, were apparently de- 
fived from this source. 

Still Ido not think it very improba- 
ble, that the Bag o’ Nails, instead of be- 
ing a corruption, was a figure of rheto- 
rick; the bag of nails originally repre- 
sented on the sign, being intended by the 
erudite landlord to be read Bacchanals: 
though, as has been the case with more 
important hieroglyphics, the signification 
was doomed to perish, while the figure 
remained. ‘“ Sic transit gloria pundi!” 
The practice was certainly familiar in the 

f See Ath. yol, iiis p. 264 
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reign of Elizabeth, whose head figured from the'classical paronomasia ; though 
conspicuously in this way : and I hope it may excite a horror for them in Mr. 
I shall do no injury to the King’s R. Trevelyan, and others, if any other 
head, or other head taverns or inns, by such there be, who are troubled in a 
Observing that they no doubt sprung similar degree with the Punnipholia 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Frem the Literary Gazette, May, 1816. 
RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO PERSIA IN 1817. 


EXTRACT PROM THE INEDITED JOURNAL OF CAPT. MORITZ VON KOTZEBUE.§ 


ON the third day after our arrival at trance of the bouse of the Sardar. After 
Krivan, the weather was fine ; at ten we had passed many courts, which were 
o'clock in the moruing the Sardar (or all surrounded with armed men, we 
governor) paid avisit to the Ambassador. entered one, in the middle of which there 
He threw himself rather awkwardly ona was a large. marble basop, and severai- 
chair, smoked a great deal, spoke little, fountains: the Sardar came to the door 
and scarcely nodded his head when we to meet as, and led us into a Jarge saloon, 
‘were presented to him ; but enjoyed the the opea side of which waa towards the 
liqueur in spite of the prohibition of court, ia which the most distinguished 
Mahomet. The climax is, that he persons of Erivan stood assembled, and 
makes no secret of it, but declares openly nobody was permitted to enter, except 
that he could not live without spirituous the brother of the Sardar, and our 
liquors, Aftera good half hour he took Memandar.* It was no small attention. 
his leave, and invited us all to dinner. in the Sardar, that he had had chairs 
At twelve o’clock we proceeded with made on our account,as it was impossible 
much pomp to the fortress, which i3 for usto sit after their fashion ; he bimseif 
only inbabited by the Sardar. In sat alsoon achair. The wallsof this 
Chardin’s time itis said that a great many saloon were adorned with small looking- 
people lived there, but the Sardar has glassesof different forms, and the intervais 
driven them all out, and dwells now in filled up with coloured flowers, and other. 
the midst of barracks. paintings. Opposite the entrance is the 
We formed a handsome procession ; portrait of the Schach ; next him that of 

a detachment of cossacks went first; then his son, Abbas Mirza; and a hunting 
came our military band ; then the Ambsas- party, whichis painted so entirely without 
sador and his suite, with another detach- perspective, that one figure runs over the 
ment of cossacks to close the procession. other, and at the end all swim in the air. 
The people had never before seen any On the walls there are also some femaie 
thing like it, and pressed on us dread- portraits, which look as if their necks 
fully from all sides; the police officers had been twisted. The paintings are 
threw great stones, beat back the crowd all.without shadow, but the colours are _ 
with clubs, and particularly one of them, extremely brilliant and durable. Opposite 
who would absolutely march before the to the open side of the saloon, the buil.- 
Ambassador, after the music, and who ing forms a great niche, in which there 
was provided with a club of metal, with is a beautiful bason of white marble, 
which he laid about him most unmerci- with some fountains. This side can aixo | 
fully on the heads of the people. I be opened, and affords the most beawifu! 
believe they would have killed many, prospect into a newly laid out garden - 
had not the Ambassador out of come the river Sanga flows close under the 
passion begged them to desist. _ window ; the banks are adorned with 
When we came to the gate of the fine trees, a beautiful stone bridge of 
fortress, the people were obliged to leave several arches is thrown across it, and 
us. We rode through narrow streets, “§ See Ath. vol. 3. p. 133. | 


= ‘The person whese charge it was to provide for 
end alighted from our borses.at the en- |, The per ie 
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the horizon is bounded by Mount Ararat. 
Certainly no house can be better con- 
trived for a summer residence : there is 
constantly the fresh water from the foun- 
tains, a gentle current of air, and even 
the sight of the eternal snow upon Mount 
Ararat must produce a degree of cool- 
ness, Notwithstanding this, it is said 
tobe so hot in Erivan in the summer 
time, that not only all the inhabitants are 
obliged to leave the city, and take refuge 
in the mountains, but the Sardar him- 
selfis forced to go into camp. 

After we had all taken our seats, 
kalliont was presented, and then a small 
table placed before each of us, with 
sherbet and confectionary. The latter 
is made with sheep's fat, so that it may 
be imagined with what appetite we ate 
of it, particularly before dinner. Nobody 
could get down a morsel, and this prelude 
to dinner was taken away. Hereupon 
a number of servants appeared with 
tablecloths of white India cloth, here and 
there ornamented with flowers : in the 
corners were some suitable sentences in 
the Persian language, printed in black 
letters ; as, for example, ‘ All the fruits 
and provisions here presented to you are 
good, and given with good will,” &c. &c. 
But so much was given with a good 
will, that a thousand people might have 
dined upon it. I will only mention 
what stood on the table before me and 
Dr. Miler alone, and this will give an 
idea of the rest : a great pancake, which 
not only covered the whole table, hut 
hung over half an ell all round ; the 
Persians call it tschuruck, and make use 
of it both as bread and as a napkin; 
half a sheep, a lee of beef, two dishes of 
different kinds of coast meat, five disues 
of various ragouts with saffron, two 
dishes full of botled rice, two ditto with 
boiled fowls, two ditto of roasted fowls, 
two dishes of roasted geese, two dishes 
of fish, two dishes of sour milk, a great 
dish with sherbet, and four pitchers of 
wine; and for all these no knife, no 
fork, and no spoon. 

All these were piled upon one another 
with the greatest rapidity, so that I and 
Miller suddenly sat behind a wall of 
meat, which deprived us of the prospect 


Y The tobacco-pipe, to smoke through water. 
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to the court, and could not see cut opp 
site comrades, except through little en- 
brasures in these ramparts of cookery. 
I attempted to see through a little ope 
ing in my wall of dishes, what the 
Sardar did. ‘The left hand resting upc 
a dagger, because the Persians never us 
the left hand in eating, he slowly pst 
his right in the dishes full of fat nee, 
kneaded with three fingers a good por- 
tion together, and put this with mud 
dextenty into his mouth, so that the 
beard and whiskers seldom shewed any 
traces of it. After he bad repested ths 
several times, he tore a piece off from te 
gigantic pancake, wiped his fingers io % 
and swallowed this also happily dows 
He then put his finger according to bis 
fancy in different dishes which plead 
his taste, and performed every time the 
same manceuvre; he at last took the 
sherbet, drank part of it, and looted 
pleased on his amazed guests. As 
scarcely any body had touched ang thing 
of his dinner, for many thin.zs could net 
be pulled out of the middle, for fear of 
upsetting the whole pile, signal was made 
to bear off, and the servants as well as 
the gentlemen, standing out and ensying 
us, took us to be very genteel, because tt 
is the fashionin Persia at great dinners, 
that the less you eat, the more fash:ont- 
ble you are. At the clearing off there 
arose some confusion, because the dish 
of ragout would absolutely not part 
from the dish of sour cream on which tt 
had-rested so conveniently ; the bute 
had formed a connection with the par 
cake, and the fish would not by acy 
means part from the roasted fowls 
Unmerciful hands at last effected 


separation, and now those without fell 


over the remains. It is the custom 
Persia, that what remains belongs to the 
servants, or whosoever happens to be # 
the way, and sometimes to the waiting 
populace. For this reason three umes 
as much is boiled and roasted ina fasb- 
ionable house, as all together could eat, 
and the rest given to hungry amateurs. 
After our redoubts were all happy 
destroyed, we could take a mouthful o 
fresh air, and the servants 
water to wash the haods, but without 


towels; the Persians dry their bands is 
the air; we were obliged to dry then 
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on our pocket-handkerchiefs, 
was this work finished, when, to our 
terror, another army of dishes was 
brought in; but this time we escaped 
better, because they contained fruits and 
confectionary, and happily only one dish 
stood before every one, or else we should 
have seen nothing of the dancers who 
just entered, and placed themselves at 
the door. The music was composed of 
a guitar, a kind of violin with three 
strings, and two drums, and also a singer, 
who with dreadful grimaces and real 
convulsions screamed with all his might, 
but happily, according to their custom, 
often covered his face with a piece of 
paper, not to shew to the public his wide 
opened jaws. The music kept time 
indeed, but altogether sounded hike the 
mewing of cats. * ’ 

Three pretty boys in long dresses, to 
which silk ribbands of different colours 
were fastened, were so inspired by this 
squeaking music, together with the 
screaming of the singer, that they at first 
danced, and at last performed summer- 
saults. They had in their hands little 
metal castanets, with which they beat 
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Scarcely time to the movements of the dance. I 


believe that two of them represented 
women, as their movements were slower 
and more decent; but the one in the 
middle threw himself. about as if he 
were mad, and turned bimself alternately 
to the one and then to the other. ‘I'he 
drollest was, when the music suddenly 
became very loud, the singers began to 
scream without mercy, the three dancers 
tumbled along the whole saloon, per- 
forming their summersaults, and at last 
stood still on both sides in a graceful 
attitude, while the middle one, standing 
upon his head, presented a couple of 
naked feet, which had before been hid 
by the long pantaloons. One thing these 
dancers performed with great dextenty, 
they were able to throw themselves heels 
over head several times in the air, with- 
out touching the ground with their hands 
or their head. 

With full ears and empty stomachs, 
we at last broke up; the Ambassador 
took leave of his liberal host, and we 
returned home in the same parade to— 
get our dinner. 


H 
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OF AUSTRIA. 

ON the 1 3th, we again spent the whole 
day in visiting manufactories, of 
which the following seemed to vs the 
most remarkable. A carpet manufacto- 
ry employs 24 looms, and 120 persons. 
A single steam-engine puts in motion all 
the machinery : Ist, for spinning the 


wool for this carpet manufactory ; 2d,_: 


for an establishment for polishing glass ; 
3d, for a manufactory of metal wire ; 
and 4th, fora manufactory of plated sil- 
ver, We heard that large quantities of 
Bohemian glass are polished in England, 
and then sold for English, We saw 
also a large establishment for sharpening 
and polishing catlery: the buildings be- 
longing to it contain one hundred rooms. 

One great establishment is entirely ap- 
propriated to the grinding of glasses for 
Optical instruments, In another, screws, 
jails, and files, are manufactured. Ina 
reat mantfactory in Roscoe Square fine 


CONTINUED. 

steel articles of all kinds, grates, stoves, 
with the apparatus belonging to them, &c. 
are made. Inthe manutactory of plated 
ware of Messrs. Smith, Tate, Nicholson, 
and Holt, a part of the process was shewa 
us : the plated articles made here are very 
elegant. 

Besides the numerous large manufac- 
tories, there are in Sheftield various es- 
tablishments where knives, razors, pea- 
knives, optical and surgical instruments, 
&c. are made. ‘The saws are ex- 
cellent, and go also are the razors. The 
workmen are very well paid and fed ; 
they have five meals a day. 

Sheffield is, on account of its iron 
Wares, one of the most important com- 
mercial towns in England. We were 
here shown patterns of various fine ar- 
ticles, arranged on pattern cards, which 
the agents take to the fairs on the Con- 
tineat, 
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On the 14th we left Sheffield to pro- 


ceed to Manchester. Ina valley, near a 
little place called Chapel in le Frith, 
there is a spring, which has a kind of 
ebb and flow; it is called Barmoor 
Clough, and its water depends on the 
larger or smaller quantity of rain that 
falls at different seasons. To very dry 
weather the spring ceases to flow for 
two or three days, or even a week to 
gether. Sometimes it flows only once 
m1 twelve hours, sometimes again every 
hour, or from time to time, and with 
such violence that it would turn a mill, 
We arrived at Manchester in the night, 
and on the 15th began our usual visits 
to the manufactories. The secrecy 
which is bere observed in several things, 
prevented us from seeing and examining 
many highly interesting objects in a satis- 
factory mauner; those manufacturers, 
who were Quakers, received us however 
with cordiality and frankness, and shew- 
ed us every thing in detail. Io the ma- 
nufactory of Messrs. Lomas and Read, 
also, every thing was explained to us in 
the most obliging manner. 

Of the various manufactories in this 
place, there is none that manufactures the 
entire articles which it furnishes : every 
one, on the contrary, is exclusively em- 
ployed on its own peculiar branch.—The 
spinneries furnish the yarn ; the weavers, 
who hive partly in the town, and partly 
tn the neighbouring country, weave it ; 
and from their workrooms the stuffs they 
make, if cotton velvet, go to another 
manufacturer, whose sole employment 
3s to cut them ; if calicoes, they go to 
the printer, then to calenderers, &c. 
This division of labour, by which every 
manufacturer is employed during his 
whole life in one branch of the manufac- 
ture, which he exercises exclusively, is 
the cause of the high degree of perfection 
which the manufactures here attain. The 
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it can supply all parts of the building 
with cold water. The steam-engine 
performs a second office, by settle. 
the steam for the warming and boiling o 

the dyeing coppers into a system of pipes, 
which goes through the whole manufac- 
tory. The white calicoes are drawn 
betore they are printed over a hot iron 
plate, which burns away ail the project- 
ing threads of the stuff. 

The manufactory of Mr. Ashton is for 
cotton velvet. Here they only dye and 
dress the stuff that is ready woven. On 
our return we visited a workman whose 
sole employment consists in cutting the 
cotton velvet. The stuff is stretched on 
a large loom by means of two cylinders ; 
it is brushed, and then shorn or cut with 
a little knife fixed to an iron handle — 
The blade of the knife is double-edged, 
and it is inclosed in an iron sheath, 90 
that only the point projects, and all tear- 
ing of the stuff by the instrument is thus 
prevented. ‘The workman takes hold of 
it, and passes it over the velvet to the 
right and left, so that all the project 
inequalities are cut. ‘The dexterity aaa 
rapidity with which this operation ts per- 
formed are truly admirable-—The pecu- 
liarity of it has hitherto prevented the 
invention of a machine which can super- 
sede the hand of the workman. 

We were invited to visit the manufac- 
tory of Mr, Lee, one of the most exten- 
sive in Manchester : and the evening was 
chosen for the purpose, that we might 
at the same time see the building lighted 
with gas. Oo entering the court-yard, 
we saw the first gas lamp which com- 
pletely lights it. The buildings make a 
very handsome appearance: one of them 
is seven stories high, and has forty-six 
windows ia a rew ; ao adjoining build- 
ing is a story lower, but of the same 
length. This brilliant illumination, and 
the noise of the maehines, which resem- 


great demand for Manchestet goods in bles that of a considerable water-fall, 
particular greatly facilitates this mode of produces as you enter the court-yard, a 


manufacturing. 

The first manufactory of printed cali- 
coes which we visited was that of Messrs. 
Read and Lomas. Here are two reser- 


new and extraordinary impression. 

Mr. Lee, though indisposed, ‘was 50 
polite as to come from the country to 
town, on purpose to receive us. He is 


voirs that receive the water, and filter it a very accomplished man, speaks French 
through sand, after which it israised bya admirably, and has made several jour- 
stenm-engime into a third iron reservoir, nies on the continent. You immediately 
‘trich is rais@l upon pillars so high that recognise in him a maa who has seen the 
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world, and would take him for a Swiss 
of the first distinction, if bis way of think- 
ing did not show the British merchant. 
Tbe apartmentin which we were received 
was lighted bya chandelier supplied with 
gas, conveyed through several pipes, trom 
the ends of which it issues, generally by 
three apertures; the flame%rom the mid- 
dle one burns perpendicularly, and from 
the two lateral ones in an oblique direc- 
tion. 
Offensive to the eye by their brilliancy, 
eeemed to us rather unsteady. 

Mr. Lee then shewed us a plan of the 
building which contains the great spin- 
ning maoufactory. This building is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the circumstance 
that no wood whatever is employed in 
its construction. _ The ‘four walls consist, 
as usif), of brick-work : the beams are 
of iron, and are supported by pillars of 
the same metal, five inches in diameter ; 
some of these pillars are hollow, and 
serve as conductors for the steam which 
‘warms the work-rooms, These iron 
beams again support the arches of brick- 
work, which are built between every two 
of them. The construction of the roof is 
similar. The rafters, and every thing 
that is usually made of wood, is here of 
iron ; even the slates of the roof are fas- 
tened with iron, so that there is not the 
amallest danger from fire. ‘Those who 
attended us gave us reason to hope that 
we should see the whole process of the 
work ; we therefore went into the work- 
rooms, 

The wheel-works of the spinuing ma- 
nufactory are put in motion s six steam 
éngines of 100 horse power; two others 
have together the power of one hundred 
horses ; the other three are of rather in- 
ferior power. ‘The first of these ma- 
chines was made by Messrs. Boulton and, 
Watt, of Birmingham. It is so admira- 
bly made, that when you are close to it 
you hear scarcely any noise; the great 

ever and the beam are of iron. In the 
two others, which have together the 
power of 100 horses, both the beams are 
moved by the same piston; but the steam, 
which sets the pump in motion, is fur- 
nished from two boilers, and complicated 
as the machine appears to be, its mo- 
tions are all performed with wonderful 


regularity. 
2W . Atuensum. Vol. 3. 
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These lights, which are not at all 
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The machines for preparing and clean- 
ing the cotton occupied the upper story ; 
they appeared to us to be not very differ- 
ent from those used in Austria. This 
work-room is very spacious, and the 
brightness of the gas light was little infe- 
rior to the light of day. A main pipe 
conducts the gas the whole length of the 
room, and supplies numerous side 
branches, that pour out the brilliant hght 
wherever it is required. The machines 
for the preparation of the yarn differ from: 
ours only in their greater perfection. 
Their motion is so uniform that you hear 
only a single stroke, The particular: 
spinning machines called mule jennies 
differ from ours chiefly in the number. of 
spindles, The carriage (chariot) care 
ries three hundred of them:; ‘to reader. 
its motion more uniform, its length is dj- 
vided into two sections, seperated by a. 
great roller. These machines, by the 
superiority of their construction, make 
thread (or yarn) as fine as No. 150; 
whereas ours cannot spin finer than No. 
80. The length ofthe chariot, which 
with us would be thought disproportion- 
ably great saves much manual labour. 
Four persons are sufficient for three hun- 
dred spindles. 

All the woodwork of these machines 
is of mahogany, and admirably wrought, 
especially the wheel-work, The steam, 
which circulates in the pillars and metal 
pipes, produces the uniform temperature 
so important to this manufactory: the 
lighting with gas has the double advan- 
tage of preventing accidents trom fire, 
and not causing any dirt trom smoke, or 
spots of oil and greese, 

Our attendants were rather hurried, 
and some uneasiness which we fancied 
we perceived in them, made it impossi- 
ble for us, without appearing importu- 
nate, to ask all che questions which we 
would willingly have put, or to stop at 
several other machines, The compting- 
houses are also lighted with gus ; and, 
as we wished to see how it was prepared, 
we were conducted into the laboratory ; 
ten stoves stand in it, in a semicircle ; 
each ef them contains a retort of thick 
iron, in the form ofa chest, about five 
feet long, a foot and a half broad, and a 
foot high; from these proceed pipes 
which all unite in one large common 
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pipe, through which the gas is conveyed 
into the reservoirs, of which there are ten 
or twelve. No coal is used for the pre- 
paration of gas, except Cannel coal from 
the mines of Wigan. The reservoirs are 
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two candles and a half; consequently, 
the light of the whole is equal to that of 
2500 candles. The production of this 
light requires 1250 cubic feet of gas per 
hour ; which, reckoning upon an aver- 


large gasometers, the wooden balls of age two hours light daily, makes 2500 


which are mostly borne by counter- 
Weights, which produce a pressure that 
may be changed at pleasure. The esta- 
blishment uses one hundred tons, or 2000 
cwt. of coals per week. 

According to the calculations of Mr. 
Murdoch, (who has the superintendence 
of the apparatus) the establishment con- 
tains 630 lights.of three apertures, and 
271 lights in glasses, like those of the 
Argaod lamps; each of the former is 
equal to fourcandles,t each of the latter to 

+ There is some error here : either the sum total 
should be 3200 or perhaps the 630 lights should be cs- 
timated at three candles instead of four, which would 
feduce the amount to 2500 round numbers.—Editer, 


cubic feet pergdiem. This is obtained 
from 700 measures of coals, each weigh- 
ing 150 lb. The ton of Cannel coal 
from Wigan costs 22s. 6d. For 313 
working days in a year, 110 tons of coals 
are required, which cost 1251. ; for the 
heating of the retorts 40 tons, which at 
ten shillings a ton, makes 201. The 
whole charges of lighting in this manner 
amount to 600]. perannum. To obtain 
the same quantity of light from candles 
would cost 2000I. reckoning the candles 
at only a shilling a pound : if light were 
required for threé hours, it would 
cost with gas only 650l. and with candles 
3000l. 


——aaSSESS EE 
From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1818, 
L’APE ITALIANA. No. IV. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 

Nei mattutini albori_ : : 

Vola suggendo I rugiadesi umori. 
Guarini. 

When the bee at ge di dawn 

Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 


DANTE. 

PTTHERE are certain periods in the 

history of every country that has 
arrived at a high degree of civilization, 
at which literature and the arts have 
flourished with peculiar vigour, which 
genius has adorned with her brightest 
splendours, and rendered illustrious to 
all succeeding ages. Such to Italy 
were the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In the first of these distinguished 
zras, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 


rise like three mighty columns, the: 


earliest and noblest monuments of re- 
viving taste and learning. 

Dante was born at Florence, in the 
year 1265, of the noble family of the 
Alighieri. Unfortunate in love, and un- 
successful in ambition, his whole life 
was beclouded by adversity and ean 
pointment. Beatrice Portimari, the o 
ject of his earliest attachment, was torn 
from him by death at the age of twenty- 


married, only served to embitter bis 
regret for her lose. Engaged by his 
family connexions in the political con- 
tests which agitated his country, he was 
expelled from it by the victorious party 
in 1302, and passed the remainder of his 
life in melancholy exile, at the courts of 
the petty princes of Italy, sharing the 
usual fate of superior genius in the dis- 
like, or disregard, of those who were in- 
capable of appreciating him. He died at 
Ravenna, in 1321, at the court of Guido 
di Polenta, the sovereign of that city. 
This brief outline of his history will 
account for, and excuse the gloomy and 
sarcastic spirit apparent in his poetry, 
which, though softened occasionally, 
by a tender and affecting melancholy, 
never brightens into the radiance of 
cheerfulness and joy. The scenes of 
the invisible world, divided, according to 
the Catholic faith, into the three regions 
of hell, purgatory, and paradise, are the 
subject of his great work, the Divina 
Commedia; and the theme was congenial 
to his Muse. In the awful exhibition of 
Divine vengeance, all the power of his 


five, and the acrimonious temper of genius is displayed ; but, with Milton, 
Gemma Donati, whom he afterwards he has failed in the attempt to give in- 
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terest to the scenes of penitence, and of who had lived in the world, at once 


celestial bliss: and the Purgatorio, 


Paradiso, like the Paradise Regained, punishment was 


and without guilt and without virtue. 


Theit 
of the same negative 


though containing passages of great kind as their life had been, and they suf- 
beauty, cannot be read with interest or fered no other torments than those 1n- 


pleasure. The general plan of this ex- 


traordinary production is as follows :— 
The poet supposes, 
of the century, 


Virgil, who informs him, 
assage out 
through the shades below, 


thus, allegorically intimating, 


in Easter-week, of the 
year 1300, he was lost in a desert near guilty should derive some 
Jerusalem, infested by beasts of strange 
and ferocious aspect. As heis flying from 


one of these, he is met by the shade o 


f of them. t 
that the only upon them, but behold, and pass on. 


of the wilderness, lies 


whither he crowd, the 


has a divine commission to conduct him; shores of Acheron ; 
that the divine justice, the guilty assemble from 


Heaven, (says 


flicted by conscience. 
lest its 


Virgil,) hath rejected them, 


that, at the close beauty should be tarnished by them ; and 


hell is forbidden to receive them, lest the 
glory from 
them. Disdained alike by justice and 
by mercy, the earth retains no memorial 
Let us not waste our attention 


traversed this  inglorious 
poets reach the mournful 
where, pursned by 


Having 


contemplation of the invisible world ig all nations of the earth, in rapid succes- 


the only means of escape from the fur 
of the passions. 


Encouraged by the as- 


y sion, like the falling leaves of autumn. 


Charon, as in the fables of antiquity, 18 


surance of celestial protection, Dante employed in transporting them to the op- 
proceeds with his friendly guide on the posite side; and Dante and his conduc- 
awful expedition, and arrives at the tor are by him conveyed to the precincts 


portal of hell, over which he reads, 


dark characters, this appalling inscrip- 


tion ; 


& Through me the entrance lies to realms of woe! 
Through me the entrance lies to endless pain! 
Through me the entrance lies to gulphs below, 


Where, lost to hope and heaven, the guilty weep in 


vain '¢ 


Almighty justice, wisdom, power, and love, 
Ere Time began, my firm foundations laid 3 
Nor shall they fail when Time shall cease to move, 
And ail but things eternal pass away and fade. 


‘n_ of the infernal abyss, which is represented 


as a sort of vast funnel, divided into 
seven concentric circles, OF regions, 
placed one below the other ; the inflic- 
tions increasing in severity as they de- 
scend. 

They first arrive at the abodes of the 
sages and philosophers of the heathen 
world, whom the Roman church con- 
demons to eternal punishment, because 
they died without baptism. Their tears 


and lamentations were not areas 
by any positive suffering, but by their 
Confiding, however, in their divine war- a ecine regret of the es they 
rant, the two poets pass the tremendous had lost. “Their situation, (says M. 
barrier, and enter the infernal shade. Sismondi,) resembles the pale elysium of 
‘«* But her ©, sHys Dante, sucha dismal the poets : it is a faint image of life, 10 
sound of sighs and groans, and loud la- which regret supplies the place of hope.” 
mentations, met my ear, that the tears After the heroes of antiquity, the next 
started into my eyes. Strange voices, they meet with in their descent, are 
horrid dialects, exclamations of grief, and those whom love has rendered citminal. 
bursts of rage, dull moans and piercing « This region is deprived of all light ; it 
shrieks, with wringing of hands, mingled roars’ like the troubled sea, vexed by 
<n dire confusion, circulated in dismal contending winds. An infernal burri- 
murmurs through the starless air, like sand cane incessantly whirls round the spirits, 
whirled by the wind.” These mournful gg flights of small birds are driven be- 
sounds arose from an ignoble multitude, fore the tempest.” Among the number 
of these unfortunates, Dante finds Fran- 
ss. ecw taella cite alent cesca, the daughter of his patron Guido 
Per me si vanell eterno dolore di P olenta, who, married to Lancelot 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente ; ke. Malatesti, was detected 11 criminal in- 
Inferno, cante3. vet seg.  tercourse with her brother-in-law, aud 


O ye whoenter here no longer hope retain !” 


+ The words are thus repeated in the original— 
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killed by her husband. “The reputation 
of this episode, (remarks the elegant 
writer before quoted,) has passed into 
every language, but no translat:on can 
convey the charm and perfect harmony 
of the original.” To those who wish to 
know more of this affecting story, we 
recommend the perusal of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's ‘ Tale of Rimini,’ of which it is 
the subject. 

In the third circle, they witness the 
chastisement of the gluttonous and in- 
temperate; who, stretched on putrid 
mire, are eternally exposed to a freezing 
shower. One of Dante's fellow-coun- 
trymen, who is among them, is permitted 
for a few moments to rise and converse 
with him on the state of Florence. But 
the interval of grace soon expires, and 
he falls again into his former state of 
gelid rigidity. The epiphonema which 
the poet pronounces over him is, in the 
Original, truly striking, 

“ Then said my guide,—He falls, to rise no more, 
Till the archangel’s trumpet loud shall sound ; 


When each shall wear his mortal dress once more, 
To hear what in his ears for ever shall resound.”® 


In the fourth circle are placed the ava- 
ricious and the prodigal, who are 
punished together, and mutually re- 
proach and torment each other. To 
these succeed the choleric, immersed in 
a horrible quagmire ; in which miserable 
situation, Dante finds Fillippo Argenti, 
another Florentine,—for the poet has not 
neglected the opportunity for satire, 
which his expedition affords him. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, they arrive at the in- 
feroal metropolis, surrounded by the 
black marshes of the Styx, and guarded 
by demons and furies. These grim mon- 
Sters refuse them admittance, and Virgil 
is obliged to invoke celestial aid. The 
approach of the angel who is sent to en- 
force the divine mandate is thus de- 


scribed ; 


** Sudden there rushed across the turbid wave, 
An awful sound, which made the dark shores quake, 
As when some storm: in tammer’s heats doth rave, 
And through the echoing woods its ferious course 
doth take.” 


® Bt dues disse a me: Pui non si desta Di qua dal 
suon dell angeliee tromba; kke—Jnferne, cante 6 
UE sey, 
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* The shepherds fly, the beasts are struck with fear, 
The branches crash, the lcaves are scattered reuné 
Th’ impetuous blast holds on its proud career, 
And, wrapt in dusty clouds, sweeps o'er the smok- 
ing ground.”+ 


The gloomy portals fly open at the re 
sistless touch of the seraph’s wand ; who, 
after a severe and haughty rebuke to his 
fallen brethren, again takes wing, with 
out deizning to notice Daute or his com. 
panion: ike one, says the poet, whose 
thouhts are intent on other subjects. 
Tbey now enter the dread enclosure, 
and tind themselves in a hornble ceme 
tery of fiery sepulchres,—the mansions 
appointed for the sowers of heresy and 
discord. “ They glowed, (says the nar- 
rator,) like iron just taken from the fur- 
nace; they were partly open: dismal 
cries proceeded from them ; and, as | 
passed near one of them, I was thus ac- 
costed : “OQ Tuscan, who art permitted 
living to traverse this city of fire, stay 
thy steps a moment ; thy graceful accents 
declare thee to be a native of that noble 
country, to which I have perhaps occa- 
sioned too many troubles.” The mana 
who thus speaks, says the eloquent _his- 
torian of the Italian Republics, tbe man 
who thus speaks from amidst the flames, 
is Farinata degli Uberti, the leader of 
the Gibeline partyin Florence, the con- 
queror of the Guelphs at the battle of the 
Arbia, and the saviour of his country, 
which the Gibelines would have sacn- 
fied to their own security. Farinata is 
one of those great characters, to which 
we can find a parallel only in ant‘quity, 
or in the middle ages. Muster of events 
and of men, he appears superior even to 
destiny, and the torments of hell are 
unable to disturb his haughty indif- 
ference. He is admirably painted in the 
discourse which Dante has attribnted to 
him ; his whole interest is still concen- 
trated in his country, and in bis party; 
and the exile of the Gibelines gives him 
more pain than the fiery bed on which 


” he is stretched. 


t E gia venia su per le torbid ‘onde 
Un fracasso d’un suon pien di spavento ; &e 
inferne, cante 9. v.64 


To be continued. 
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From the Literary Gazette, May 1818. 
Of the emperour Augustus and the olde Men. 


As the noble emperour Augustus on a 
time cam in to a bayne, he behelde an old 
Man that badde done good seruice in the 
Warres, frotte himselfeagiynste a marble 
pytier, for lacke of one to heipe to wasshe 
him th emperour moued with pite gaue 
a. annuite to fynde hym a seruaunt to 
wayte vpon hym. When this was kuowen 
@ great sorte of olde men drewe them to- 
gether, and stode where as the emperour 
shulde passe forth by, eueryeoneot them 
rubbgnge his owne backe with a marble 
stone—The emperour demaunded why 
they dydso? Bycause noble emperour, 
sayd they, we be not abe to kepe ser- 
uauntes to do it. Why quod the empe- 
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rour, one of you may clawe and frote au 
others backe well inough. —* * Tales and 
Quicke Answeres.” 
Of hym that soughte his Wife agaynst the 
Streme. 

A man the whose wyfe, as she came 
ouer a bridg fell in to the ryuer and was 
drowned; wherfore he wente and sought 
for her vpward agaynst the streme, wherat 
bis neighboures, that wente with hym mar- 
uayled, and sayde hedyd nought, he 
shulde go seke her downewarde with the 
streme— Naye, quod be, I am sure J shall 
neuer fynde herthat waye: For she was 
80 waywarde and so contrary to euery 
thynge, while she lyuedde, that f knowe 
very well now she is deed, she wyll go 
agaynste the streme. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


From the Monthly Magazine, May 1818, 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. V. 


AN ESTIMA1E Of the LITERARY CHARAC- 
TER Of MR. WILLIAM GODWIN. 
P[HE literary character, in general, 

has suffered much injustice from 
the commonalty of mankind, in conse- 
quence of the eccentricities ‘of peduots 
and pretenders. It is doubtless true, 
that every sedentary protession engen- 
ders a species of flatus in the mind, 
and that the artist and the author, like 
Bottom the weaver, are apt to be affect- 
ed by conceits and vanities, We heard 
a gentleman once observe, with much 
matveté, that a certain celebrated German 
Doctor was troubled with a windy 
weakness of the stomach, which inflated 
his head with philosophical ideas; and 
we believe the notion to be physically 
well-founded, and, in the case particu- 
larly alluded to, probably true. 

It is this physical effect of sedentary 
habits that has brought so much ridicule 
_on the literary character, and rendered 
many persons of grave and sound minds 
distrustful of the prudence and judgment 
of the man of letters, For surely in the 
business of literature itself, there is no in- 
herent cause of absurdity; nor are the 


respect to the nature of truth or the is- 
sues of things, more intriosically unwise 
than those of the merchant with respect 
to commodities, or of the statesman with 
respect to events. In point of fact, the 
argument even in practical matters is in 
favour of the literary character, for the 
very greatest men of business that the 
world has yet produced have been dis- 
tinguished for their predilection to litera - 
ture. Asa statesman, Demosthenes is 
no less celebrated than as an orator ;— 

Cicero is scarcely more famous as a bar- 
rister than as an author ;—Milton in his 
own day was more renowned as a prac- 
tical politician and secretary of state, than 
as a poet ;—Shukespeare was quite as 
good a theatrical manager as any of his 
successors ;—Sheridan was certainty as 
able a debater in the House of Commons 
notwitbstading his comedies, as the 
gravest man of business there ;—Loreu- 
zo de’ Medici was as clever a money- 
dealer as Mr. Roschild, and as success- 
ful in the negotiation of foreign loans ‘oo, 
although addicted to ‘the profane and 
unprofitable art of poem-inaking ;"—the 
late Sir William Forbes was “quite as 
good a banker as any in Lombard-street, 
even while he was writing the life of 
Beattie ;—-the great Lord Chatham stocd 


speculations of the philosopher, with as high with the public, aud the mer- 


nae - 
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chants of London, as a minister, and yet ses, from which he reasons, are such with 
he did not scruple to amuse his leisure respect to the nature of man. Never- 
with verses, and even addressed some of theless as they regulate his own conduct, 
his best to Garrick the player ;—Lord and as he adheres to them with a fear- 
Chesterfield was as gay a courtier, and less and religious constancy, nor ever, 
as polished a man of the werld as any as Mr. Southey has done, made the 
member of the Regent's court, aod yet changes of his opinions conducive to bis 
he has bequeathed no less than three temporal advantage, it is impossible for 
large quartos of classical literature to any candid heart to regard the grossest 
posterity ;—Julius Casar cannot be errors of such a man but with compas- 
thought inferior to the Duke of Welling- sion ; for they are evidently errors of 
ton as a soldier, merely because he has judgment, We can coiceive it quite 
written a more intelligible account of his possible that a worshipper of Moloch 
campaigns ;—old Frederick of Prussia might witness the sacrifice of his chiidren 
was as well versed in king-craft as any at the grim altars of that fierce and tern- 
prince of his own or any other time, not- ‘ble demon witb sentiments as pivus and 


withstanding his musical and literary 
composittons ;—nor will it ever be ob- 
jected to the regal talents of Katherine 
IT. of Russia, or Elizabeth of England, 
that the former wrote plays, and the lat- 
ter was a ballad-monger ;—Dr. Frank- 
Jin was not thought the less sensible for 
his essays, nor has Mr. Vansittart made 
a worse chancellor of the exchequer for 
being a party in a religious controversy ; 
—and it 1s well known that Solomon, 
the wisest man, was author of the Can- 
ticles, To multiply instances is unne- 
cessary, for we have convinced our read- 
ers sufficiently, that it is absurd or invid- 
ions to allege tbat, merely because a 
man bas literary predilections, be 1s 
therefore unqualified for business. 

But, having gained so nich, for we 
assume that we have done so, we shall 
not atteinpt to maintain that the man, 
who is nothing but a scholar, is not a 
weak, vain, and ridiculous creature ; on 
the contrary, we do think that he is lia- 
ble, by his vocations, to degenerate into 
a thing of that description. Still, how- 
ever, it will sometimes happen that the 
disease, peculiar to his profession may 
not only flatter his own self complacen- 
cy, Dut even excite an interest and feel- 
ing of respect towards him, not far be- 
neath the reverence inspired by dignity 
‘and virtue. 

Mr. Godwin is of thisclass. Devoted 
entirely to letters, he has caught the pro- 
fessional malady, and fallen into the mis- 
take of imagining, that his notions are 
truths : principles they undoubtedly 
are in what respects himself; but it is 
very questionable if many of those premi- 


reverential as the martyrs of Christi:nty 
endured their sufferings ; we can jt 
suade ourselves that the pilgrim, at Del- 
phi, listened to the responses of the oracle 
with feelings as sublimely faithful as the 
converted heathen to the eloquence of St. 
Paul; wecan even believe that there 
have been inquisitors who delivered the 
horrible condemnations of their hideous 
tribunals with the sense of duty, and the 
glow of holy enthusiasm ; nay more, we 
are convinced that there are writers of 
the present age, and in England too, who 
think they promote their own moral dig- 
nity, and the honor of the country, by 
calumniating the motives and actions of 
those who happen to differ from their 
political dogmas ; and we would even 
go so far as to say, that the respectise 
enmities of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewers are creduiously, by the gen- 
tlemen themselves, attributed to the no- 
blest and best intentions. While, there- 
fore, we see nothing in the Political Jus- 
tice of Mr. Godwin but what is built up- 
on the clouds of a troubled imagination, 
the vapours arising from the effect of re- 
cluse and sedentary habits, yet such 1s 
the disinterested character of the doc- 
trines, such the fine spirit of benevolence 
with which they are conceived, and such 
the undaunted courage with which the 
inductions are carried out, that we can- 
not retrain from admiring the intrepidity 
of the author, at the same moment that 
we are alike disposed to laugh at, and 
to loath, his absurdities, 

The Political Justice ia formed alto- 
gether upon an opinion, that the animal 
mab may berendered a pure iatelligence ; 
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and proceeds to shew, that all the various 
modifications of constitution, forms, pas- 
sions, and propensities, which separate 
the millions of mankind into as many 
dissimilar individuals, may be so amal- 
gamated by the influence of the intellect, 
that individuality will be erased from 
the species, and that one general being, 
partaking of all that has been considered 
as highest, excellent, and purest, in the 
Great of mankind, will be developed 
from the perfectible organization of man. 
If we could admit the principles of Mr. 
Godwin to be just and true, we should 
be obliged also to admit his inferences. 
But he has mistaken, like many of the 
French writers, who entertained the same 
notions, the improveability of the human 
knowiedge for the perfectability of the 
human creature ; and he has been misled, 
by his unacquaintance with the world, 
to fancy that the passions and appetites, 
the very excitements to self-preservation, 
are of less effect on the conduct of man- 
‘kind than the exercise of the judgment, 
which, with most men, is of no effect at 
all. The Political Justice, however, 
possesses great merit as a treatise ; in- 
deed, after Butler’s Analogy, and Dr. 
Chalmers on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, we think it the ablest piece of rea- 
soning in the English language. But 
ahe merits of the logic cannot redeem 
the faults of the philosophy, and it is 
still one of the most insane and thriftless 
books in existence, not even excepting 
the disquisitions of the monks conceru- 
ing the mysterics of the eburch. 

Caleb Williams is the most celebrated 
of all Mr. Godwin’s productions ; to an- 
alyse it, would convey no idea of the 
webemence of the manner in which it 1s 
_ written : in this respect it stands alone. 
“The productions of Brown, the Ameri- 


can novelist, may equal it in strength of 
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put that in which it appeared. It came 
out at a time when the tidings of the 
day were more extraordinary than the 
most romantic fictions, and it suited that 
morbid state of the public taste which 
the continued action of such stimulants 
necessarily produced. Like the Politi- 
cal Justice, it is not conceived according 
to correct views of human nature, for it 
‘5 formed on exceptions to the generality. 
The characters belong to that anomalous 
and impassioned race, disposed to crimes 
by their constitutional temperament, 
rather than to those great classes who 
have so much in common with the rest 
of their kind, that their adventures remain 
always interesting, and excite continual 
sympathy. ‘ 

St. Leon is another work equally in- 
dicative of the morbid state of Mr. God- 
win’s conceptions. Tt abounds in the 
most effective descriptions, but the inci- 
dents are far from the probabilities of 
life ; and, therefore, however curious it 
may be as an effort of fancy, it wants 
that which alone can render auy produc- 
tion of art permanently interesting, Truth 
—Truth in the descriptive sense of nat- 
ural or probabie. 

We have not read the New Man of 
Feeling with that attention which would 
justify us either to praise or condemn ; 
nor have we been able to persevere 
through the tedious pages of Mandeville, 
_—tedions to us at least,—for they relate 
to that exaggerated state of feeling that 
can only exist among maniacs oF crimi- 
nals ; and we do not like to contemplate 
man, either in a state of mental rejection 
or of moral degradation. 

Mr. Godwin has also written a trag- 


_edy, which was performed at Drury-lane; 


but his powers lie in describing, not in 
expressing feelings ; and of course his 
dramatic attempt could obtain no ap- 


expression ; and the Fatal Revenge, of planse. 


Murphy, probably surpasses it in the va- 
riety and force of painting ; but they are 
far short of it in invpetuosity and vio- 
lence. ‘The descriptions in Caleb Wil- 
liams are drawn with rage ; the pencil— 
a dagger, the colouring—blood, and the 
shadows—crimes. ‘The interest which 
cach a work was calculated to excite 
could not be lasting, nor was the work 
jself adapted to the spirit of any epoch 


His Life of Chaucer is perhaps, his 
best work ; it is creditable to his re- 
aearch, and the descriptions, partaking 
of historical truth, are touched with more 
acreeable colouring than those of his 
novels. The narrative ie also writtec 
in a pleasing desultory manner, making 
the reader acquainted with many things 
that he could never expect in a Life 
Chaucer. 
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The Enquirer is a volume of essays, For ourselves, we do not think him a 
and exhibits soine of the peculiarities of man of very bigh genius, and we consid- 


Mr. Godwin’s genius. 


It has much of er him rather as distinguished for singu- 


the paradoxical spirit of the Political larity than wisdom. But, however dis- 
Justice, but in a less grave and authorita- posed we may be to regard his philoso- 
tive form ; like all the works of this au- phy as unsound in its principles, aod im- 
thor, however, it is founded on special practicable in its conclusions, still we 


notions aud particular views of human 


nature. 

We like the Life of Mary Woolston- 
craft better than any other ot Mr. God- 
win’s productions. It isa simple un- 
ambitious memoir, and inculcates no 
singularities, although such might have 
been expected froin the incidents of the 
lady’s conduct, especially coming from 
an author so remarkable for the excep- 
tions he has taken to the existing institu- 


must concede to him the merit of com 
sisteacy ; and adinit, that be is one of the 
few remaining examples of the difference 
between the literary character and the 
man of business. His manner bears no 
resemblance to the ponderous decorum 
of Dr. Johnson, nor the easy elegance of 
Addison ; but his works afford excelleat 
specimens of that self-excited enthusiasm 
which characterised the spirit of the times 
in which Caleb Williams made its ap- 


tions of society. , pearance, and in which to feel nobly, it 

With respect to the general merits of was thought requisite to speak and act 
Mr. Godwin, he is certainly a man of with unusual emphasis and solemnity. 
very considerable natural parts, and has There is one great and cardinal ob- 
cultivated his mind with industry and jection made to the style of Mr. Godwia, 
care. He has a most acute perception independent, altogether, of its revolution- 
of abstract truth, and would be an excel- ary energy and inflation ; and that 1s, 
Jent logician if he could discriminate bet- his licentious use of words. He. seems 
ter between the probable and the poxsi- often governed in this by some influence 
ble. His faults in style, in the choice of association, and uses terms with refet- 
of subject, and in the manner of treating ence to some recondite meaning knows, 
what he undertakes, are, we conceive, or felt only by himself: his vocabulary 
owing to his apart and self-commun- is English enough, but bis sentences are 
ing way ofliving. Had he mixed more very unlike the manner in which Eng- 
with the world, held intercourse with a lishimen express themselves. How ab- 
greater variety of characters and classes, surd would be the appearange of a pet- 
with persons less liable to exercise their son energising in company according to 
reason, and more actuated by their sym- the manner of Mr. Godwin! Withall 
pathies and antipathies, than the circle to his faults, however, this author 1s a man 
which he has probably confined himself; of respectahle powers ; and, widely as 
—we say probubly, because we really we differ from him in his first notions of 
know notbing whatever of his society, political justice, and little as we are dis- 
but only judge of him by his writings : posed to agree with him even in the 
had he done this, his works would have principles which he has lately adopted, 
been of a more agreeabie kind, and his we applaud the consistency of his pet- 
owp fame more durable. But they sonal conduct under the change, andres 
would have attracted less attention at pect him for not turning the alterations 
first, and would not have been thought of his poiitical sentiments to the same ac: 
sd original as they are by many readers. count as the poet-laureate Southey. 


TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror AUGUST. 


From the London Time's Telescope, August 1818, 


EXTILIS was the antient Roman took possession of his first consulship, 
name of this month, being the sixth celebrated three triumphs, reduced Egypt 
from March. The Emperor Augustus under the power of the Roman pecrlé, 
changed this name, and gave it hisown, and put an end to all civil wars, ‘ The 
because in this month Caesar Augustus Saxons called August arn-monat (more 


at 
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sightly burn-monat), intending thereby 
the then filling of their barnes with 
eorne.’ 

LaMMAS DAY, AUGUST 1. 

This day, in the Romish church, is 
generally called St. Peter an Fetters, in 
commemoration of this apostie’s impris- 
enment. Some imagine that it was 
named Lammas Day, from St. - Peter's 
being patron of the lambs, es our 
Saviour gave him this particular charge, 
Feed my Lambs. It is most probably 
derived from an old Saxon term, signi- 
fying Louf-Mass ; as it was customary 
for the Saxons to offer ap oblation of 
loaves, made of new wheat, on this day, 
as the first-fruits of their new coro. 


TRANSFIGURATION, AUGUST 6. 
Though this day was observed in re- 
mmembrance of our Lord’s Transfiguration 
en the Mount, by the primitive Chris- 
tians, yet it is but of recent date in the 
church of Rome, as it was not instituted 
by Pope Culixtus until the year 1455. 


NAME OF JESUS, AUGUST 7. 

Before the Reformation, this day was 
dedicated to Afra,a woman who had 
been converted to Christianity by Nar- 
sissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom ; and the 
Breviary was recognized by Paul V. 
Afterwards Donatus, who became martyr 
in the time of Julian for refusing to 
sacrifice, was substituted in her place. 
O ur reformers devoted it to the Namz 
OF OUR BLESSED Lorp. : 


SAINT LAWRENCE, avausT 10. 

St. Lawreuce was, by birth, a Span- 
iard, and treasurer of the church of 
‘Rome, being deacon to Pope Sextus, 
about the year 259. Soon afterwards, 
his bishop was killed by the soldiers of 
Valerian the emperor, with whom our 
gaint would willingly bave died, Law- 
yenece refusing to deliver up the church 
treasure, which they imagined to be in 
bis custody, he was laid upon a gridiron, 
and broiled over a tire: this torture he 
Dore with such incredible patience and 
cheerfulness, that be told his tormentors 
to turn him round, as he was done 
enough on one side. His martyrdom 
was so highly esteemed, that Pulcheria, 
the empress, erected a temple to his 
honour, which was afterwards either 
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Jn this temple, 
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rebuilt or.greatly enlarged by Justinian, 
the gridiron on which he 
died was deposited with great pomp and 
solemnity ;-and, if we may believe St. 
Gregory, it became famous for abundance 
of miracles, The celebrated palace of 
the Escurial is dedicated to this saint. 
This summer residence of the Spanish 
court is but a short distance from Madsid. 
It isa monastery founded by Philip Il, 
in consequenee of a vow made on the 
day of the battle of St. Quentin, which 
aleo happened on the festival of St. 
Lawrence. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this saint (San Lorenzo), and 
every thing in the Escurial reminds ‘us 
of the instrument of his martyrdom. It 
is not only seen upon thedoors, windows, 
altars, rituals, and sacerdotal habits, but 
the edifice itself bears itsform. Itisa 
quadrangular building, with the .prin- 
cipal front to the west, behind which is 
a mountain; the opposite side which 
faces Madrid takes the form of the short- 
ened handle of a gridiron reversed ; and 
the four feet are represented by the spires 
of four little square towers which rise 
above the four angles. 

There is oothing magnificent in the 
architecture of this building; on the 
contrary, it has rather the serious sim- 
plicity suitable to a convent, than the 
splendid elegance which should announce 
the residence of a monarch. ‘The 
front to the west alone has a fine portal 
formed by large columns of the Doric 
order, half sunk io the wall, and on each 
side two great doors of noble dimensions. 
By this portal we pass to an elegant 
square court, atthe bottom of which is 
the church, Tis principal entrance is 
never open for the kings of Spain and the 
princes of the blood, except on two 
golemn occasions ;—when they come 
for the first time to the Escurial, and 
when their remains are deposited there 
in the vault which awaits them ; a striking 
emblem of the gates of life and eternity. 

The front to the south is entirely des- 
titate of orvament; but in its four 
stories, including the basement, rendered 
necessary by the 1aequality of the ground, 
there are nearly three hundred windows. 
The two great doors of entrauce are on 
the opposite front. The whole edifice 
is built of hewa stone of a species o| 
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granite, which, by its colour, become 
brown by time, adds to the austerity of the 
buildiog. ‘The quarry where it was dug 
is in the neighbourbood of the Escurial, 
and it is said that this was one motive 
for the choice of its site. It furnished 
blocks of such considerable dimensions, 
that three stones were sufficient to form 
the chambranle, or case of the greatest 
door-ways, and each step of the princi- 
pal staircase is composed but of one. 


BATTLE OF BLENHEBIM, AUGUST 13. 


With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 

And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born infant died, 

But things tke that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 

_ After the field was won, 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ;_ 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 


ASSUMPTION, AUGUST 16. 

Thisis a festival in the Greek and 
Romish Charches, in honour of the 
supposed miraculous ascension of the 
Virgin Mary into beaven.—On this day 
the Jews observe what is called the 
Black Fast, or anniversary of the de- 
struction of the first and second Temples. 
They also commemorate the taking of 
Bethuliah, mentioned in the Maccabees : 
the sedition of Ben Cosebah under the 
Emperor Adrian ; and the outrage of 
Turnus Rufus the Roman general, who 


fees up the ground en which the 
‘emple had stood. 


MATTHEW BOULTON DIED, AUGUST 17, 


To Mr. Boulton, in conjunction with 
Mr. Watt, the public ate greatly indebt- 
ed for the most important improvetnents 
in the sleam-engine, and for the first 
application of this wonderful power to 
coming. By means of this engine all 
the operations are concentrated on the 
same spot. It works a number of coin- 
ing machines with greater rapidity and 
exactness by a few boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of age, than could be 
done by a great number of strong men, 
without endangering their fingers, as the 
machine itself lays the blanks upon the 
die perfectly concentral with it, and, 


struck, either 
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when struck, displaces one piece, and re- 
places another. The coining mill, which 
was erected in 1788, and has since been 
greatiy improved, is adapted to work 
eight machines, and each is capable of 
striking from sixty to an bundred 
pieces of money in a minute, the size of 
a guinea, which is equal to between 
-30,000 and 40,000 per hour at the 
same blow, which strikes. the face snd 
reverse ; the edge of the piece is also 
plain, or with an inscrip- 
tion. 

Tn a national view, Mr. Boulton’s 
undertakings have been highly valuable 
and important. By collecting round 
him artists of various descriptions, rival 
talents have been called forth; and by 
successive competition, have been multi- 
plied to an extent highly beneficial to 
the public. A barren heath has beeo 
covered with plenty and population ; and 


‘these works (Soho), which, in their in- 


fancy, were little known and _ attended 
to, now cover several acres, give em- 
ployment to more than 600 persons, and 
are, indubitably, the first of their kind 
in Europe. No expense has been 


spared to render the works uniform aod ' 


handsome in architecture, as well as 
neat and commodious. 
liberal spirit and taste have been display- 
ed on the adjoining gardens and pleas- 
ure-grounds, which, at the same time 
that they form an agreeable separation 
from the proprietor’s residence, rendet 
Sohoa much admired scene of pictur- 
esque beauty, No one who 
through Birmingham will neglect to 
pay a visit to this place. | 
A foundery has lately been established 
at Smethwick, a short distance from 
Soho, by the proprietor of the. latter 


‘place, for the manufactory of steam- 


engines, Here that powerful agent is 
employed, as it were to multiply itself, 
and its various parts are fabricated avd 
adapted together with the same regu- 
larity, neatness, and expedition, which 
distinguished all the operations of therr 
manufactory. These engines are alter- 
wards distributed to all parts of the 
kingdom by the Birmingham canal, 
which communicates with a wet dock 
belonging to the foundery. 


The same 
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COUNT RUMFORD DIED,auGusT 2), 1814. 
He employed his great abilities and 
great acquirements in promoting the 
comforts and the happiness of mankind ; 
condescending to subjects generally ac- 
counted mean, but really in themselves 
of extensive and great consequence. The 
author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ 
thus spoke of him during his life :— 


Yet all shall read, and all that page approve, 
Where public spirit meets with public love ! 

Thus, late, where poverty with rapine dwelt, 
Rumford’s kind genius, the Bavarian felt ; 

Not by romantic charities beguiled, 

Butcalm in project, and in mercy mild, 

Where’er his wisdom guided, none withstood, 
Content with peace and practicable good : 
Round him the labourers throng, the nobles wait, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state. 


SAINT BKARTHOLOMEW, AUGUST 24, 

The word Bartholomew means the 
son of Tolmai, or Tolommaus, the name 
of a family among the Jews, mentioned 
by Josephus. He preached the Gorpel 
in Armenia, converted the Lycaonians, 
and afterwards visited India. Some 
authors assert that he was crucified, like 
St. Peter, with his head downwards ; 
others, however, with more probability, 
say that he was flayed alive, by order of 
Astyages, king of Armenia. 


i] 
MASSACRE OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS, 
aucusT 24, 1572. 


This horrid massacre of 70,000 Pro- 
testants, or Huguenots, began at Paris 
on the night of St. Bartholomew, by the 
secret orders of Charles IX. King of 
France, at the instigation of the Queen 
Dowager of Medici. 

The 24th of August is observed by 
the Jews as a day of humiliation, because 
the western light of the Temple was 
miraculously extinguished during the 
reign of Ahaz. 


CHATTERTON DIED, auGuST 25, 1770. 

O! Genius, art thou to be envied or 
pitied? Doomed to form expectations 
the most sanguine, and to meet with 
disappointments the most mortifying ? 
‘Tu indulge towards others the most 
generous wishes, to receive thyself the 
most illiberal treatment? To be applaud- 
ed, admired, and neglected ? To be a 
friend to all, befriended often by none? 
O! thou creative, discriminating power, 
source of inexpressible delights, aad 
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nurs¢ of unknown sensibilities, that 
perpetuate distress ; Fancy shall em- 
body thy form, and often visit the grave 
of Chatterton, to drop the tear of 
sympathy over that ingenious, unfriended, 
and unfortunate youth !— Dyer. 


LOUIS IX. DIED, auGcusT 25, 1270. 


This king, usually styled Saint Louts, 
deservedly ranks among the greatest and 
best of his race. His foibles were the 
excess of good qualities ; and if super- 
stition led him into projects and prac- 
tices injurious to his kingdom and de- 
grading to himself, the genuine spirit of 
religion deserves the credit of having 
guarded the purity of his morals, and 
rendered him one of the most upright 
and benevolent of men, The Catholic 
church, approving his piety without dis- 
tinction, holds his memory in high respect. 
Pope Boniface VIII canonized bim in 
1297; and his descendant, Louis XT [. 
procured the day dedicated to his hon- 
our to be declared a general feast of the 
church. It is still celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony in France. 


RATTLE OF CRESSY, AUGUST 26, 1346. 
This celebrated battle was fought on 
some plains near Abbeville (in the route 
from Calais to Paris), when more than 
100,000 French were defeated, chiefly 
by the valour of the Prince of Wales, 
who was but sixteen years of age (his 
father being no more than thirty-four), 
though the English did not exceed 
30,000. The loss of the French far 
exceeded that of the English army. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, AUGUST 28. 


Augustine was born at Thagaste, a 
town in Numidia, in the year 354. 


- Augustine was a judicious divine, and 
- the most voluminous writer of all the 


Fathers. He died in 430, at the age 


of 77. 


JONN BAPTIST BEHEADED, avuGusT 29. 


This day was formerly denominated 
Festum Collectionis Sancti Johns 
Bapliste, or the Feast of gathering up 
St. John the Baptist’s Relics ; but after- 
wards, by corruption, Festum Decolla-— 
lionis, the festival in remembrance of his 
being beheaded.~ His nativity is celc- 
brated on the 24th June. 
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VARIETIES. 


< WOON-STRUCK’” MADNESS. 


From the Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 
a 


rR, 
Us your miscellany for August last, a 

correspondent requested to know if 
there be any real foundation for the gen- 
erally received opinion, that the moon 
has an effect on such persons as labour 
under insanity of ie The causes of 
this human malady have been variously 
attributed in different periods and na- 
tions, In the early ages, among the 
orientals, as in the present period, insan- 
ity was attributed to the influence of 
evil spirits,—an opinion recorded in the 
Christian gospels ; and which, as such, 
influenced the faith of Christians almost 
to the present. On the advancement of 
science, this ancient opinion gave place 
to one somewhat more rational, that the 
soul or mind became affected from a 
cause unknown. More recent physiolo- 
gists have attributed this mental malady 
to a derangement of the nervous system, 
especially that part which composes the 
construction of the brain ; whereby the 
mind is rendered incapable of properly 
performing its functions. The nature 
and construction of the nerves, therefore, 
will be the most proper enquiry towards 
the elucidation of the subject. From 
the investigation of the most eminent 
anatomists, chemists, and physiologists, 
the nerves are discovered, both in their 
single and compound state, to be com- 
posed of very fine elastic fibres, replete 
with the galvanic or electric principles, 
both in its positive and negative state. 
On a proper proportion and combination 
of these species or properties of the gal- 
vanic principle, the sanity of the nervous 
system, to perform the necessary animal 
functions, depends. If this due propor- 
tion and regular combination be destroy- 
ed by any cause, those composing the 
construction of the brain will be derang- 
ed ; and the mind, in consequence, be- 
Come insane, and unable to perform its 
Fegular and accustomed functions. As 
this appears to be the real cause, at least, 
of one species of the insanity of the hu- 
man mind, whether such a malady is or 
cap be affected by the perturbation of the 
moen on the earth or its atmosphere, 


comes next to be placed under investiga- 
tion. It has been proved by observation, 
and from chemical experiments,that both 
the barometer and thermometer are al- 
fected hy the perturbation of the moon 
on the atmosphere, at the time of its con- 
junction and opposition ; the earth's at- 
mosphere, itis well known, contains & 
great quantity of the galvanic or electric 


principle in both its states ; and, as this . 


principle, by experiments, is found to be 
affected by pe.turbation of the lunar 
‘phases, it must have the same effect oa 
the same principle, existing in the con- 
struction of the buman and other animal 
nerves. During the same state of the 
nerves, this perturbation is not observed 
by the animai functions ; but when the 
nerves become’ deranged and weak, by 


the irregularity of the vivifying quality of ; 


galvanism, the least perturbating power 
i3 perceived, either in augmenting or di- 
minishing the malsay. ‘This is the only 
case of insanity which can be termed lu- 
nacy : all other cases, of which there 
@ great variety, proceeding from other 
causes, are not affected by lunar pertate 
bation. A medical professor, therefore, 
may have a number of insane patients 
under his care, even for years, without 
having a lunatic among them. The ful- 
lowing species of insanity, or derauge- 
ment of the mind, arise from various 
causes and affections of the nerves in that 
part of the system which forms the coa- 
siruction of the brain; but none of them 
are species of lunacy, nor can the patients 
afflicted be termed lunatics, As the 
technical terms for these classes of insan- 
ity or madness are immediutely taken 


-from their effects, and, consequently, not 


in general acceptation, the definition of 
them will not be improper :— 


Hydrophobia is 90 termed, from the patient | 


being affected with a frenzy and dread at (he 
sight of water. This malady proceeds from 
the effects of canine venom, received into the 
blood by means of an incision caused 
the bite of an insane animal of this species. 
The only remedy is the amputation of the 
wounded part: if the venom gets into the 
mass of blood, death is inevitable. 
Phantasphobia is an insanity in which “ 
patient is affected with the idea of ghosts 
apparitions, which seem to appear uoder 
uncouth forms, as to excite dread and horror 
io the mind :---though, at other times, these 


> 
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imagivary forms will appear in a mere pleas. those of the brain incapable of performing 
ant garb, and excite pleasure ratner than dise their reguiar functions. Nourishing and 
gust. The malady proceeds from an insane strengthening diet, gertie exéie:se, full em- 
affection of the nerves, caused by feversand ployment of the mind, medicines inimical to 
other diseases; whereby that system, in the the cause, and prevent: ves of the practice, ap- 
censtruction of the brain, producing or gov- pear to be the best methods of treatment. 
erning the imagination,is irregularly affected: | Idiotism. This case priucipally proceeds 
a course of medicine, promoting the purity of froma malformation of the nervous system 
the blood, and strengthening the nerves, seems forming the construction of the brain from the 
to be the most rational mode of treatment. birth: though, sometimes, idiotism procecds 
Phantasmania. This class of insanity much from fevers and other diseases, which destroy . 
reseinbles the last ; except,as the other atiec- the functions of mental coastruction, Wourds 
ed principally the visual organs of sensation, and contasio..s on the head, obstructions of the 
this affects principally the tactic. The pa- blood and fluids necessary to the nourisiment 
tient imagines himself a different being from of the brain, will frequently occasion idiotisi. 
what he is, and ina station which does not ap- Inu old age, when the nerves become rigid, 
pertain to him; as a king, a cobler, &c.--- and the necessary caloric and galvanic pring 
even a different species; asadog, acat,a ciples are so far reduced that the necessary 
seora tree. This malady also proceeds functions cannot he perforined, idiotiem fre- 
rom an irregular action of the nerves, and quently ensues. Few of these cases admit of 
uires nonrishment and care. cure; though they sometimes will yield to 
hilomania proceeds froma too ardent af- medicine and proper treatment. 
fection of love ; which affects, in some de- stdin sk 
gece, not only the organs ef imagination, but From La Belle Assemblee, May, 181f. 
the whole nervous system 3 producing nervous 
fevers, weakness of the stomach, and some- ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG CAVALRY OF- 
times oo iad er: shapes. in us case, FICER IN INDIA. 
seems (o be change of place, air, and circum ‘ pe oi. ‘ ’ 
stances, and keeping the mind engaged on There Mabarid aes Sir Byre Coote's Bay 
pleasant and entertaining subjects. guard in India, a young cavalry officer 
Zoophamania proceeds from animal venom distinguished for military address ; on 
received into the blood ; whereby the nerves di . | . 
become corroded, and the organs of sensation OFdiary service always foremost to the 
deranged. As these venoms are in their com- verge of prudence, but never beyond it ; 
position different, so their effects on the miad of physical strength, seldom equalled ‘ 
are various. Some cau be cured, others not. ; : 2 
Pyromania is such a derangement of the or- ON foot, a figure for a sculptor ; when 
ns of sensation, that the patient imagines mounted— 
e€ sees every object on fire ; and is in con- : . 
stant dread of being burnt todeath. This “He grew into his seat, 
class of insanity is caused from an irregular And to such wonderous doings brought his horse 
affection of the nerves, brought on by fevers, As he had becn incorpsed and dem-natured 
or other maladies; whereby the optic organs With the brave beast.” 
of sensatton become so far affected as to be in ; 
the same state as when they receive the idea To common with the rest of the army 
cag the presence of fire. Srenailenuig this officer had smiled at the recital of the 
Sevinioibe tne ptoree Gate to fevers, NJ ysore officers’ absurd challenges ; but 
Melancholy proceeds from alow and weak While reconnoitring on the Hank oF the 
state of the ncrves, especially those forming columa of march, one of them was per- 
the construction of the brain, the orgaus o 
which are Incapable of performing their pro- Sonaliy addressed to himself by a horse 
per actions. ? his asi of insanity frequently man, who, from dress and appearance, 
proceeds from fevers, from too intense thougnt retin ; 
grief, and illtreatment. Gentle usage, p eae seemed to ee of some distinction, He soa 
sant objects, entertaining conversation, and Cepted the invitation, and the requisite. 
nourishing aliments, are proper methods of precautions were immediately acceded. 


treatment. 
_ Hilarmania proceeds from a too great acti- "0: They fought 5 and he slew his 
Wily of the nerves, whereby the mind attuinsa antagonist, After this incident the 


reaterenergy than ina state of pertect health. chalenve , ~ntivy address 

i is sometimes irregalar, but the imagination enaliet eg ba frequentiy addressed, . 
strong. In general,however,the mental opcra- NOt 43 formerly to the whole army, but 
oN are pee A lagle all the mine is of to Dallas, whose name became speedily. 
greatenergy. Nourishing aliments, and medi- é meer im 
ines adapted to the disease, are the hest treat. known to them: and whe never his duty, 
ment. This class generally accompanies cuu- admitted, and his favourite horse wag 
valescence from a fit of illness. sufficiently fresh, the invitations were 

Moentalmania isafrenzy arising from a fever, d 1 | 
OF some other disease,and generally terminates 28¢cepted, until the Myxoreans became 
wath the complaint which gave bog to it. It weary of repetition, With a singie exe 
is, however, sometimes continued. Gecstle as ; 
treatment, cooling and strengthening regimen, Pion, the result was unilorm., On 
seem to be proper methods in this case. that one occasion the combatants, after 

Onanimania proceeds from onanism 3 where- several rounds, feeling a respect for each 
by the nerves become deprived of their suffi- h d enihe ; 
cient quantity of -a!.ric, and of the solids of Other, Made a signifcant pause, Mutuuily 
their construction ; are rendered weak, aud saluted aod reured. 
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A girl forced by her parents into a 
disagreeable match with an old man 
whom she detested, when the clergyman 
came to that part of the service where the 
bride is asked if she consents to take the 
bridegroom for her husband, said, with 
great simplicity, ‘* Oh dear no, Sir; but 


you are the first person who has asked P 


my opinion about the matter.” 
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NEW WORK. 
From the Monthly Magazine, May 1818. 


“ The Holy Bible, neuty translated 
from the original Hebrew, with notes, 
cruical and explanatory ; byJoun Bet- 
Lamy; Part I.” containing the book of 
Genesis, is, unquestionably, an extraor- 
dinary production. Mr. Bellamy has 
brought to his task considerable jearn- 
ing and industry, and has, in some in- 
stances thrown much light upon the 
meaning of passages hitherto otscure or 
uniatelligible, which, in our present 
translation has at least some meaning al- 
though we are not prepared to say the 
true one; but it is incumbent upon a 
new translator to be more correct and lu- 
minous than the work which bis new 
translation is designed to supersede; or 
his labor must be ina grent degree, use- 
less. ‘To enable our readers to form 
soine Opinion of this very extraordinary 
production, we shall subjoin some of 
the passages which Mr.Bellamy has ren- 
dered ditterently from the authorised 
translation ; in some instances happily, 
but in others less so. 


; GENFSIAS, CRAP. I. 

Verse 6. Then God said; Be there 
the midst of the waters: and be there 
tween the waters, over the waters. 

7. So God made the expanse ; also he divided, be- 
tween the waters, which were from bencath the ex- 
punse; and between the waters, which wesc above the 
¢\panse: and it was so, 

CHAP. If. 

17 But from the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ; thou shalt noteat thercof : for on the day thou. 
eatest thereof, dying, thou shale die. 

21 Now Jehovah God causrd an inactive state to 
fall apon the man, and he slept: then he brought 
oie to his side 5 Whose fesh he had enclosed in her 

ace. 

22 Thus Jehovah God built the substance of the 
other, which he took for the man, CVen # woman ; 
and he brought her ¢o the man. 

23 And the man said ; ‘Vhus this time, bone after 
my bone : also flesh, after my flesh: for this he will 
call woman ; because she was received by the man. 
25 Now they were both of them prudent; the 
and his wife: dor they had not shamed themselves, 

CHAP. U1, 

7 Nevertheless the eyes at them both had been 
opened; thus they understood ; but they were subul: 
for they had interwoven the foliage of the fig-tree ; 
ard had made tur themselves enclosures. : 


an expanse, in 
a division, be- 
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“+ 22 Where Ham, 
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8 Moreover they heard the veice of Jehovah God, 
ing forth in the garden, in the spirit that day: when 

the man covered himself, with his wife, from the pres 

lai of Jehovah God, in the midst of the trees of the 
rden. 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice in the 
and oe beeause I was imprudent: I 
retired. 

11 Then he said, Who declared to thee that thou 
wast imprudent ? because of the tree, of which I com 
manded thee not to eat of the same, thou hast eaten, 
16 ‘To the woman he said, I wil: exceedingly malt- 
ly thy sorrow with thy pregnancy ; in sorrow 
shalt bring forth chiidren : yet thy desire shall be to 
thy husband; and he shail rute over thee. 

17 But to Adam he said, Because thou hast heark- 
ened to the voice of He | wife ; for thou hast ‘eaten 
from the tree of which commandul thee saying; 
Thou shalt not eat of the saine ; cursed is the ground 
by thy transgression ; in sorrow thou shalt eat of it, 
all the days of thy life. 

24 So he expeiled the man: then he tabernacied st 
the east of the garden of Eden, with the cherubim, 
and with the burning flame, which turned itsif te 
continue the way of the tree of life. 

CHAP. IV. 

23 Moreover Lamech said to his wives, Adsh and 
Zillah hear my voice; wives of h, my 
deciaration: if I had siain a man for injuring me; 
evena cliidofm ap rad ; 

24 If Cain shail be punished seven fold ;: truly Le 
mech seventy and seven-foid. 

CHAP. @1. 

1 Now it was, when man begun to multiply on the 
face of the ground : and daughters were burn to them - 

2 When the children. of the pod adaured the 
daughters of men, because fair: then they took fer 
them women, from all which they chose. 

4 The S poststes were on the carth in these days; 
and also after that time, when the sons of God came 
to the daughters of Adam ; who bare w tbctm : these 
were the mighty, yea ofoid, men of name. 

5 Now Jehovah beheld the great wickedness of mam 
on earth ; for be had formed cvery imagination of bis 
beart, only of evii, all the day, 

6 Yet Jehovah was satisticd that he had made the 
raan on the earth: notwithstanding be idviized him 
self, at his heart. 

7 Then Jchovah said, I will destroy the man whom 
T have ervated from the face of the ground : even mas 
with beast, and reptile, aiso with the bird of the heave 
en: yet I am satisfied that I made them. 

11 But the earth was corrupt before the presence 
of God ; yea injustice filled the earth. ? 

12 Now God jooked on the carth, and behold it was 
depraved ; because al! flesh had caused the corruption 
of his way on the earth. : 

13 ‘Then God said to Noah, The end of all ficsh 3 
come ti my presence ; for injustice filleth the carth 
before their face: now I will cause them to be der 
troyed on the earth, 

CRAP. VIII. 

21 And Jchovah accepted the incense of rest ; more 
over Jehovah said in his heart, I will neither one 
nor curse ayain the ground, for the transgression 
man: though the imagination ofthe heart of man be 
evil from his youth: no, I will neither consuune, pot 
Snute again ali living, as I have done. 

CHAP, IX. 

21 Then he drank of the wine, and he was sati+ 

ped : for he himself opened the inmost part of the ab 


acle. 
the father of Canaan, cxposed the 
symbols of bis futher; which he declared to his two 
brethren without. 


3 But Shem with Japhet had taken the vestraent, 
which both of them set up fora portion ; thus they 
a‘terwards went, and concealed symbols of tk 
father : with their faces backward 3 but the symbo's 
of their father they saw not. 


—Altho" we cannot hold out the most. 
distant hope that Mr. Bellamy’s will 
supersede the present authorised transla - 
tion, we are still of opinion that the 
critical labours of this gentleman are 
entitled to much attention, and that they - 
will raise him to a high rank among the 
bibliopolists of the age. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
THE HIGHLAN DER’s RETURN. 


ISE, tise, thou fair star ! from thy home 
in the wave, 
And enlighten tne path of the gentle and brave ; 
From the mountain’s wild summit, and heath- 
cover'd fell, 
Oh, rise! and each phantom, each danger 
expel | 


Oh, rise! the return of the Heroes to hail ; 
For hark ! the glad summons is borne on the 


ale; 
The pibroct's loud triumph sounds sweet from 
afar, 
And the bugle’s clear echo’s return’d by the 
scar. 


? 3. 
As soft o’er the mountain are pour’d thy pure 
rays, 
Gay waves the lov’d tartan, the light plumage 


plays. 
Ob! await not their march, down the wild 
rocky dell, 
Ere the eye of true love on its low’d one may 
dwell. 


4. 
Oh! Star of the North !—where thy bright 
beams are spread, 
Thy Chieftains thy sons to the battle have led: 
Bat pi did thy rays shew the field of their 
shame 


For ieee and unfading, like thee, glows their 
ame. Mary Ro ts. 
Dunchurch, April 1. 


—— 

From the Londoa Literary Gazette. 
SONG. 

¥I! turn again that bonny brow, 


Ao’ ance mait saise that azure e’e, 
An’ smile thou dew-ripe rosy mou’, 


An’ cheer the heart sae true to thee ! 


2. 
Lang shall that smile’s saft dimply play, 
Tinat tender gicam o’ tearful Fen; 

Cheer the hot march in sultry day, 
Or "guile the watch in wintry night. 


Tho’ far the faithful soldier roam, 
And mickle pain, and hardship dree ; 
His inmost soul shall live---their home, 
His heart of hearts, their inirror be. 
Dunchurch, Ay. 1. Mary Rotts. 


orp. 
From the same. 
WRITTEN IN NORTH WALES. 
A RK yonder current’s noisy course, 
MM 


Ouwatd it moves with rapid force | 
And down the mountain’s dizzy height, 
And "long the valley’s ample sight, 
E inpetuyus still its waters move, 
E it emblem of inconstlant love ! 


But mark this litde rippling brook, 
Surtar’d within you messy nook, 
Blow silently it glides along ! 

d “ue pensive dove, of amorons song, 
S~acries to sip its geutle wave, 
*% ad dares her downy breast to lave, 


And on its margin oft will rove, 
Warbling her sweetest notes of love !--- 


The streamlet, congtant to its source, 
Undeviating bends its course, : 
As if 1t wish'd that man should see 
It hated notoriety ! ; 
Ne’erdid it try its bounds to pass, 

Neer wander’d o’er a foreign grass, 

Still faithful to thy native nook, 

Thy stream hath ever flow’d, sweet brook. 
Kate. 


— 
“Prom the European Magazine. | 
THE INVISIBLE CAP. 


(By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, Lawyer's 
Port-Fulio, &e. 


Div fairies now on every gale, 
Unseen in cobweb chariots sail, 
Or in the velvet rose-bad dwell, 
Or feast beneath the cowslip’s bell, 
My prayer should be from gem to gem 
To glide invisible like them : 

Or wing'd like sumincr’s painted fly, 
To skint o’er valesand mountains high ; 
Then safe on cluster’d roses rest, 

A brief, but gay and welcome guest ! 


Couch’d ona talip’s dappled bed, 
The royal insect heard, and said, 
‘© Vain suppliant !---asks thy feeble pride 
These wing: in gold and azure dycd, 
These diamond eyes, this feathery crown, 
This vesture fring’d with shining down ? 
Ah !-s-rather let thy fate be blest 
For pomp and beauty unpossest ! 
Hadse thou this crest of downy gold, 
This spangled wing’s enamell d fold, 
Like mine, my transient joy had been 
To grace one brief and busy scene ; 
To rove from fading flow’r to dlow'r, 
The gaudy empress of an hour 3 
One winter-day’s relentless storm 
Had crush’d to dust thy tender form, 
Or tyraut hands io wanton strife 
Jiad wreck'd thy liberty and life. 
Such is the FLUTTERER’: doom !--art thou 
Less blest, less free, than J am now i 
Tuy doom is ina downy cell 
Amidst thy honied store to dwell, 
Or on the calin aod healthful breeze 

f life’s mild noon to float at ease s+ 

inenvied and unchain’d to stray 
O'er ev'ry tlow’r in Pleasure’s way. 

Kor thee her purest dew distills, 
Her rosy hand thy banquet fills, 

And Fancy’s p:mons, softand bright, 
May far as mine exalt thy flight: 

Bui if a guardian sylphid’s aid 
Can raise to bliss a peevish maid, 

Behold my power !’~-then back he threw 
Hisflmy wings of rainbow hue, 
And stood reveal'd in form and grace, 
The Monarch of the elfio race. 


‘ Now ask what woman’s whim requires, 
Ere Ariel’s transient pow’ r expires ! 
Does purple pomp enchant your eyes? 

A witless peer sball be your prize, 

A chariot and three pur of bays, 

A gold-fring’d chair tor gala-days. 

If rural joys your eucy cuarm, 

Your Jo€sbull be a lowlaad farin 5 


There with round cheeks of rosy red, 


Smooth apron starch'd and close-capp'd head, 


Your tale shall be of fowis and kiue, 
Choice drops distill’d, and home-made wine. 
Will these suffice ?” 

No, none of these.--= 
** Well, would a new-cut mantle please ? 
A vest of pure ethereal blue, 
Or—some of our cosmetic dew ?” 


** Ariel !~--a modest supplant know--- 
Thy boanty may a boon bestow : 
She oniy asks of pow’r divine 
A cap invisible like thine ; 
A magic cap, to hide the wearer 
From critick, ‘quisitor, or starer, 
When freckles rise, or dimples fail, 
Or when the fading cheek is pale, 
Or stubborn eurls refuse to twine, 
Or hollow eyes uo longer shine.”’ 

The syiph replied-—-** My magic treasure, 
My cap, invisible at pleasure, 
No mortal wears---but mortal skill 
May make thy faults invisible: 
The power my magic can su ply 
CGood-oatare lends to Friendship’s ¢ye. 
When Friendship's precious veil is near, 
Thy graceless curls shall disappear, 
Thy cheek shall bloom, thy freckles fade, 
And thy hest dimples be display’d : 
No faults of form or face are seen, 
When Candour lends her crystal screen-— 
Go !---seek Enchantment’s a'd no more, 
For bark !---a friend is at the door !”’ 


oma ee 


WOMAN. 
From “ Epistles from Bath,” by Q in the Corner. 


H woman ! by nature ordain'd to bestow 

Ev'ry joy that enlivens us pilgrims below; 
Through inte ever hovering near to assuage 
The ills that assail us from boyhood to age : 
In every affliction man’s surest relief,—- 
In sickness his nurse, and his solace in grief ; 
When his spirit is cloaded by error and sbame, 
Her tenderness still may the truant reclaim: 
And he whom no threats and no terrors could 


move. 
Will bow to the milder dominion of Love. 
In the realms of the gay we behold her ad- 


vance, 
All lightness and loveliness joining the dance ; 
But the revellers gone, in seclusion she moves, 
Regardless of all save the one that she loves, 


Enchantress ! adorn’d with attractions like 


9 
In mind and in person created to please ; 
Oh! why will yousully the charms you possess, 
Instructing mankind how to worship you less ? 
Thus perfect by nature, can fashion impart 
One additional charm with the Ginger of Art ? 
No,---fruitless the search for fresh beauties 


must be, 
While all that is beautiful centres in thee.” 


ees 


THE OCEAN’S CALM. 


From the same. 
& bee ocean is calm, and the winds are 
asleep, 
There is not a wave on the face of the deep, 
And the water all gilded with sun-beams ap- 


pears 
L‘ke the dimples of infancy smiling thro’ tears; 
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All is silent around save the dash of the oar, 
Aud the echoes at intervals wafted from sbore; 
Save the nete of the sea-birds asonwards they 


lide 
And the pebbles that whisper when touch’d by 
the tide. 


Above us the sails almost motionless te, 

So faint is the saummer-breeze murmurieg by; 
The bitlows,distarb’d by our boat,gently move, 
Like the soft waving dowa on the breast of a 


ove: 
Where the rays of the sun are reflected most 
brigh 


t 
The veeacls seem laench'd on an ocean of light; 
While some on the distant horizon appear, 
Like meteors illumined and floating 10 air. 


“When we gaze on the waters how little we 


now 
1Of me anon that anfathom’d are frowning be- 
Ow ; 
‘Or who that now looks on this glittering form, 
Would dream of its terrors io whirlwind or 
storm ! 
How many, encouraging visions of bliss, 
Have embark’d when the day seem'd as tran- 
qui) as this 
And thought not of storms or of dangers to 


come, : 
Though they turk’d in the breeze that seem'd 
wafting them home ! 


ee 
From the Literary Panorama, May, 1818. 


EXTRACT 
From Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell.¢ 


There is considerable grace and beauty in the 
following reflections on the decay of that 
** creed sublime” which invested all the 
forms of external natare with attributes of 
the mind: 
a B* living streams, in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves sympbonioes 
make 
Sweet melody, the youths and maids 
No more with choral mus'c wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake, 
On Pan, or Sylvan Genius, calling, 
Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant song ; 
No more by living fountain, falling 
The popiar’s circling bower amosg, 
Where pious bands have carved of yore 
Rude bason for its lucid store 
And reared the grassy altar nigh, 


. The traveller, when the san rides high, 


For cool refreshment lingering there, 
Pours to the Sister Nymphs his prayer. 
Yet ctill the green vales smile: the springs 
Gush forth in light: the forest weaves 

Its own wild bowers; the breeze's wings 
Make music in their rustling leaves ; 

But ’tis no spirit’s breath that sighs 
Among their tangled canopies : 

In ocean’s caves po Neriad dwells ; 

No Oread walks the mountain-dells : 

The streams no sedge-crowned Genii rol! 
From bounteous urn: great Pan is dead : 
The life, the intellectual soul 

Of vale, and grove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 

That nursed the Muse of earlier time.”” 


ga a 
£ See. dth. vol. 3p. 176, 
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From the Literary Panorama, July, 1818. 
CHARACTERS OF LIVING POETS. 


FROM HAZLITT’S LECTURES. 


MR. MOORE. 


R. Moore’s Muse is another Ariel, 

as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, 

and as humane a spirit. His fancy is for 

ever on the wing, flutters in the gale, 

glitters in the sun. Every thing lives, 

moves, and sparkles in his poetry, while 

over all love waves his purple light. His 

thoughts are as restless, as many, and as 
bright as the insects that people the sun’s 

beam. ‘ So work the honey bees,” ex- 
tracting liquid sweets from opening buds: 
so the butterfly expands its wings to the 
idle air; so the thistle’s silver down is 
wafted over summer seas. Ao airy 
voyager on life's stream, his miad iohales 
the fragrance of a thousand shores, and 
drinks of endless pleasures under halcyon 
tkies. Wherever his footsteps tend over 
the enamelled ground of fairy fiction— 


* Around him the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.” 


The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance 
of involuntary power. His facility of 
ae lessens the effect of, and 

angs as a dead weight upon, what he 
produces. His levity at last oppresses. 
The infinite delight he takes in such an 
infinite number of things, produces in- 
difference in minds less susceptible of 
Pleasure than his own. He exhausts 

3D  ATHENEU™. Vol. 


attention by being inexhaustible. Hid 
variety cloys; his rapidity dazzles and 
distracts the sight. The graceful ease 
with which he lends himself to every 
jubject, the genial spirit with which he 
indulges in every sentiment, prevents him 
from giving their full force to the masses 
of things, from connecting them into a 
whole. He wants intensity, strength, and 
grandeur. His mind dees not brood 
over the great and permanent: it glances 
over the surfaces, the first impresston of 
things, instead of grappling with the 
deep-rooted prejudices of the mind, its 
inveterate habits, «nd that ‘perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the heart.” His 
pen, as it is rapid and fanciful, wants 
momentum and passion. It requires 
the same principle to make us thoroughly 
like poetry, that makes us like ourselves 
so well, the feeling of continued identity. 
The impressions of Mr. Moore’s poetry 
are detached, desultory, and physical. 
Its gorgeous colours brighten and fade 
like the rainbow’s. Its sweetness eva- 
porates like the effluvia exhaled from 
beds of flowers! His gay laughing style, 
which relates to the immediate pleasures 
of love or wine, is better than his senti- 
mental and romantic vein. His Irish 
melodies are not free from affectation and 
acertain sickliness of pretension. His 
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serious descriptions are apt to run into 
flowery tenderness. His pathos some- 
times melts into a mawkish sensibility, 
or crystallizes into all the prettiness of 
allegorical language, and glittering hard- 
ness of external imagery. But he has 
wit at will, and of the first quality. His 
satirical and burlesque poetry is bis best : 
it is firstrate. His Twopenny Post-Bag 
is a perfect “nest of spicery ;” where 
the Cayenne isnot spared. The politician 
there sharpens the poet’s pen. In this 
too, our bard resembles the bee—he has 
its honey and its sting. 
Mr. Moore ought net to have written 
Lalla Rookh, even for three thousand 
guineas. His fame is worth more than 
that. He should have minded the ad- 
vice of Fadladeen. It is not, however, 
a failure, so much as an evasion, and a 
consequent disappointment of public 
expectation. He should have left it to 
others to break conventions with nations, 
and faith with the world. He should, 
at any rate, have kept his with the public. 
Lalla Rookh is not what people wanted 
to see whether Mr. Moore could do; 
namely, whether he could write a long 
epic poem. It is four short tales. The 
interest, however, is often high-wrought 
and tragic, but the execution still turns 
to the effeminate and voluptuous side. 
Fortitude of mind is the first requisite of 
atragic or epic writer. Happiness of 
nature and felicity of genius are the pre- 
eminent characteristics of the bard of 
Erin. If he is not perfectly contented 
with what he is, all the world beside is. 
He had no temptations to risk avy thing 
in adding to the love and admiration of 
his age, and more than one country. 
“ Therefore to he possessed with double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
‘To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 


To seek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Thesame might besaid of Mr. Moore's 
sceking to bind an epic crown, or the 
shadow of one, round his other laurcls, 


LORD BYRON. 
If Mr. Moore has not sufftred enough 
personally, Lord Byron (judging from 


Characters of living Poets.— Moore. 
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the tone of his writings) might be thought 
to have suffered too much to be a truly 
great poet. If Mr. Moore lays himself 
open to all the various impulses of 
things, the outward shews of earth and 
sky, to every breath that blows, to every 
stray sentiment that crosses his fancy; 
Lord Byron shuts himself up too much 
in the impenetrable gloom of bis own 
thoughts, and buries the natural light of 
things in ‘nook monastic.” The 
Giaour, the Corsair, Childe Harold, are 
all the same person, and they are appar- 
ently all himself. The everlasting re- 
petition of one subject, the same dark 
ground of fiction, with thedarker colours 
of the poet’s mind spread over it, the ua- 
ceasing accumulation of horrors on hor- 
ror’s head, steels the mind against the 
sense of pain, as inevitably as the unceas- 
ing Siren sounds and luxurious monotony 
of Mr. Moore's poetry make it inaccessi- 
ble to please. Lord Byron's poetry is as 
morbid as Mr. Moore’s is careless and 
dissipated. He has more depth of pas- 
sion, more force and impetuosity, butthe 
ssion is always of the same unaccounta- 

le character, at once violent and sullen, 
fierce, and gloomy. It is not the passion 
of a mind struggling with misfortune, 
or the hopelessness of its desires, but of 
@ mind preying upon itself, and discusted 
with, or indifferent to all other things. 
There is nothing less poetical than this 
sort of unaccommodating selfishness. 
There is nothing more repulsive than this 
sort of ideal absorption of all the interests 
of others, of the good and ills of life, in 
the ruling passion and moody abstraction 
ofa single mind, as if it would make 
itself the centre of the universe, and there 
was nothing worth cherishing but its in- 
tellectual diseases. It is like a cancer, 
eating into the heart of poetry. But still 
there is power, and power rivets atten- 
tion and forces admiration. ‘* He bath 
a demon :” and that is the next thing to 
being full of the God. His brow collects 
the scattered gloom : his eye flasbes livid 
fire that withers and consumes. But 
still we watch the progress of the scath- 
ing bolt witb interest, and mark the rvip 
it leaves behind with awe. Within the 
contracted range of his imagination, he 
has great unity and truth of keeping. He 
chooses elements and agents congenial te 
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his mind, the dark and glittering ocean, 
the frail bark hurrying before the storm, 
pirates and men that “‘house on the wild 
sea with wild usages.” He gives the 
tumultuous eagerness of action, and the 
fixed despair of thought. Jn vigour of 
style and force of conception, he in one 
sense surpasses every writer of the present 
day. Hisindignant apothegms are like 
oracles of misanthropy. He who wishes 
for “a curse to kill with,” may find it 
in Lord Byron’s writings. Yet he has 
beauty with his strength, tenderness 
sometimes joined with the phreozy of 
despair. A flash of golden light some- 
times follows from a stroke of his pencil, 
like a falling meteor. The flowers that 
adorn his poetry bloom over charuel- 
houses and the grave ! 

There is one subject on which Lord 
Byron is fond of writing, on which I 
wish he would not write—Buonaparte. 
Not that I quarrel with his writing for 
him, or against him, but with his writing 
both for and against him. What night 
has he to do this ? Buonaparte’s charac- 
ter, be it what else it may, does not 
change every hour according to his 
Lordship’s varying humour. He is not 
a pipe for fortune’s finger, or forhis Lord- 
ship's Muse, to play ‘what stop she 
pleases on, Why should Lord Byron 
now laud him to the skies in the hour of 
his success, and then peevishly wreak bis 
disappointment on the God of hisidolatry? 
The man he writes of does not rise or 
fall with circumstances: but ‘“ looks on 
tempests and is never shaken.” Besides. 
he is a subject for history, and not for 
poetry. 
++ Great prince's favourites their fair leaves spread, 

But as the marygold at the sun’s eye, 
And in themselves their pride lies buried : 
For ata frown they in their glory die. 
‘The painful warrior, famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foii'd, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd.” 


If Lord Byron will write any thing 
more on this hazardous theme, let him 
take these lines of Shakspeare for his 
guide, and finish them iv the spirit of the 
original—they will thea be worthy of the 
eu bject. 


Characters of living Poets— W alter Scott. 
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WALTER SCOTT. 


Walter Scott is the most popular ofall 
the poets of the present day, and deserv- 
edly so. He describes that which is 
most easily and generally understood 
with more vivacity and effect than any 
body else. He has no excellencies, either 
of alofty or recondite kiad, which lie 
beyond the reach of the most ordinary 
capacity to find out ; but he has all the 
good qualities which all the world agree 
to understand. His style is clear, flow- 
ing, and transparent : his sentiments, of 
which his style is an easy and natural 
medium, are common to him with his 
readers, He has none of Mr. Words- 
worth’s itliosyncracy. He differs from 
his readers only in a greater range of 
knowledge and facility of expression. 
His poetry belongs to the class of im- 
provisatort poetry. It has neither depth, 
height, nor breadth in it; neither un- 
common strength, nor uncommon refiue- 
ment of thought, sentiment, or language. 
It has no originality. But if this author 
has no research, no moving power in his 
own breast, he relies with the greater 
safety and success on the force of his 
subject. He selects a story such as is 
sure to please, full of incidents, characters, 
peculiar manners, costumes, and scenery ; 
and he tells it ina way that can offend 
no one. He never wearies or disappoints 
you. Heis communicative and garrul- 
ous; but heis not his own hero. He 
never obtrudes himself on your notice to 
prevent your seeing the subject. What 
passes in the poem, passes much as it 
would have done in reality. The author 
has little or nothing to do with it. Mr. 
Scott has infinite power of fancy, great 
vividness of pencil in placing external 
objects and events before the eye. The 
force of his mind is picturesque, rather 
than moral. He gives more of the 
features of nature than the soul of passion. 
He conveys the distinct outlines and 
visible changes in outward objects, rather 
than “ their mortal consequences.” He 
is very inferior to Lord Byron in intense 
passion, to Moore in delightful fancy, to 
Mr. Wordsworth in profound sentiment ; 
but he has more picturesque power thaa 
any of them ; that is, he places the ob- 
jects themselves, about which they might 
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feel and think, in a much more striking taining as the poems themselves, and his 


int of view, with greater variety of 
ee and attitude, and with more local 
truth of colouring. His imagery is 
Gothic and picturesque. The manners 
and actions have the interest and curiosity 
belonging toa wild country and a distant 
period of time. Few descriptions have 
a more complete reality, a more striking 
appearance of life and motion, than that 
of the warriors in the Lady of the Lake, 
who start up at the command of Roderic 
Dhu, from their concealment under the 
fern, and disappear again in ao instant. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Mar-' 
mion are the first, and perhaps the best 
of his works, The Goblin Page, in the 
first of these, is a very interesting and 
inscrutable little personage. In reading 
these poems, I confess I ama little dis- 
concerted, in turning over the page, to 
find Mr. Westall’s pictures, which always 
seem fac-similes of the persons represent- 
ed, with ancient costume anda theatrical 
air. This may be a compliment to Mr. 
Westall, but itis not one to Walter 
Scott. The truth is, there is a modern 
air in the midst of the antiquarian re- 
search of Mr. Scott’s poetry. [t is his- 
tory or tradition in masquerade. Not 
only the crust of old words and images 
is worn off with time,—the substance is 
grown comparatively light and worthless. 
The forms are old and uncouth; but the 
spirit is effeminate and frivolous. This is 
a deduction from the phrase I have 
given to his pencil for extreme fidelity, 
though it has been no obstacle to its 
drawing-room success. He has just hit 
the town between the romantic and the 
fashionable; and between the two, 3e- 
cured all classes of readers on his side. 
In a word, I conceive that he is to the 
great poet, what ap excellent mimic ts to 
a great actor. There is no determinate 
impression left on the mind by reading 
his poetry. It has no results. The rea- 
der rises up from the perusal with new 
images and associations, bat he remains 
the same man he was before. A great 
mind is one that moulds the minds of 
others. Mr. Scott has put the Border 
Minstrelsy and scattered traditions of the 
country into easy, animated verse. But 
the notes to his poems are just as enter- 


poems are only entertaining. 


BLOOMFIELD AND CRABBE. 


' As a painter of simple natural scenery, 
and of the still life of the country, few 
writers have more undeniable and assum- 
ing pretensions than BLoomrie.p. 

Among the sketches of this sort I 
would mention, as equally distinguished 
for delicacy, faithfulness, and naiveléd, 
the description of lambs racing, of the 
pigs going out an acorning, of the boy 
sent to feed the sheep before the break of 
day in winter ; and also the innocently 
told story of the poor bird-boy, who ia 
vain, through the live-long day expected 
his promised companions at his hut, to 
share his feast of roasted sloes with him, 
as an example of that humble pathos, in 
which this author excels, The fau!t in- 
deed of his genius is that it is too humble; 
his Muse has something not only rustic, 
but menial in her aspect. He seems 
afraid of elevating nature, lest she should 
be ashamed of him. Bloomfield very 
beautifully describes the lambs in spring 
time as racing round the hillocks of green 
turf; Thomson, in describing the same 
images, makes the mound of earth the 
remains of au old Roman encampment. 
Bloomfield never get beyond his own 
experience ; and that is somewhat con- 
fined. He gives the simple appearance 
of nature, but he gives it uaked, shiver- 
ing, and uoclothed with the drapery of 
mortal imagination. His poetry has 
much the effect of the first approach of 
spriog, “ while yet the year is uncon- 
firmed,” where a few tender buds venture 
forth here and there, but chilled by the 
early frosts and nipping breath of winter. 
It should seem from this and other ip- 
stances that have occurred within the 
last century, that we cannot expect from 
original genius alone, without education, 
in modern and more artificial periods, 
the same bold and independent results as 
in former periods. And one reason ap- 
pears to be, that though such persons, 
from whom we might at first expect a 
restoration of the good old times of 
poetry, are not encumbered and ea- 
feebled by the trammels of custom, and 
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the dull weight of other men’s ideas; 
yet they are oppressed by the conscious- 
ness of a want of the common advantages 
which others have ; are looking at the 
tinsel finery of the age, while they neg- 
lect the rich unexplored mine in their 
own breasts ; and insiead of setting an 
example for the world to follow, spend 
their lives in aping, cr in the despair of 
aping, the hackneyed accomplishments of 
their inferiors, Another cause may be, 
that original genius alone is not suffi- 
cient to produce the highest excellence, 
without a corresponding state of manners, 
passions and religious belief: that no 
single mindcan move in direct opposition 
to the vast machine of the world around 
it; that the poet can do no more than 
stamp the mind of his age upon his 
works ; and that all that the ambition of 
the highest genius can hope to arrive at, 
after the lapse of onc or two generations, 
is the perfection of that more refined and 
effeminate style of studied elegance and 
adventitious ornament, which is the result, 
not of nature, but of art. In fact, no 
other style of poetry has succeeded, or 
seems likely to succeed, in the present 
day. The public taste hangs like a mill- 
stone round the neck of all original genius 
that does not conform to established and 
exclusive models. The writer is not only 
without popular sympathy, but without 
a rich and varied mass of materials for his 
mind to work up and assimilate uncon- 
sciously to itself: his attempts at orig- 
inality are looked upon as affectation,and 
in the end, degenerate into it from the 
natural spirit of contradiction, and the 
constant uneasy sense of disappointment 
and undeserved ridicule. But to return. 

Crabbe is, if not the most natural, the 
most literal of our descriptive poets. He 
exhibits the smallest circumstances of the 
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If a settle by the fire-side stands awrv, 
it gives him as much disturbance as a 
tottering world ; and he records the rent 
in a ragged counterpane as an event in 
history. He is equally curious in his 
back-grounds and in his figures. ‘You 
know the christian and surname vi 
every one of his heroes,—the dates of 
their achievements, whether on a Sunday 
ora Monday,—their place of birth and 
burial, the colour of their clothes, and of 
their hair, and whether they squinted or 
not. He takes an inventory of the human 
heart exactly in the sane manner as of 
the furniture of a sick room; his senti- 
ments have very much the air of fixtures ; 
he gives you the petrilaction of a sigh, 
and carves a tear, to the life, in stoue. 
Almost all his characters are tired of their 
lives, and you heartily wish them dead. 
‘They remind one of anatomical preser- 
vations; or may be said to bear the 
same telation to actual life that a stufled 
cut in a glass case dves to the real one 
purring on the hearth: the skin is the 
sume, but the life and the sense of heat 
is gone. Crabbe’s poetry is like a mu- 
seum, or curiosity shop: every thing has 
the same posthumous appearance, the 
same inanimateness and identity of 
character. Bloomfield is too much of 
the Farmer’s Boy, Crabbe is too much 
ofthe parish beadle, an overseer of the 
country poor. He lias no delight beyond 
the wails of a workhouse, and his ofi:- 
cious zeal would convert the wor'd int. 
avast infirmary. He isa kind of ordinary. 
not of Newgate, but of nature. [iis 
poetical morality is taken from Burns 
Justice, or the Statutes against Vagrai'ts. 
He sets his own imaginationin the stocky, 
and his Muse, hke Malvolio, “ wea: 
cruel garters.” He collects ail the petty 
vices of the human heart, and superic- 


smallest things. He gives tho very cos- tends, asin a panopticon, a sclect circle 


tume of meanness; the non-essential of of rural malefactors. 


every trifling incident. Heis his own 
Jandscape-painter, and engraver too. His 
pastoral scenes seem pricked on paper in 
little dotted lines. He describes the in- 
terior of a cottage like a person sent there 
to distrain for rent. He has an eye to 
the number of arms in an old worm- 
eaten chair, and takes care to inform 
himself and the reader, whether a joint- 
stool stands upon three legs or upon four. 


He makes out the 
poor to be as bad as thie rich—a sort 0: 
vermin for the others to hunt down and 
trample upon, and this he thinks a good 
piece of work, With him there are but 
two mortal categories, nches, and poverty, 
authority and dependence. His parish 
apprentice, Richard Monday, and his 
wealthy baronet, Sir Richard Monday, 
of Monday -place, are the same individual 
—the extremes of the same character, 
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and of his whole system. ‘ The latter 
end of his Commonwealth does not 
forget the beginning:” but his parish 
ethics are the very worst model fora 
state: any thing more degrading and 
helpless cannot well be iinagined. He 
exhibits just the contrary view of human 
life to that which Gay has done in his 
Beggar’s Opera. In a word, Crabbe is 
the only poet who has attempted and 


Anecdotes of the Buonapurtes. 
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succeeded in the stil life of tragedy ; 
who gives the stagnation of hope aad 
fear—the detormity of vice without the 
temptation—the pain of sympathy with- 
out the interest—and who seems to rely, 
for the delight he is to convey to his 
reader, on the truth and accuracy with 
which he describes only what is disagree- 
able. 


ee —————————— 
SECRET MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE.* 


Prom the Literary Gerette. 


HE important share which Lucien 

Buonaparte had in the French rev- 
olution, and in the fortunes of his fami- 
ly ; the eventful nature of his own life, 
and the circumstances of the times ;_ ren- 
der his biography not only peculiarly 
entertaining, but very eminently inter- 
esting. Without entering into any con- 
troversy as to the authenticity of the 
narrative now before us, we shall content 
ourselves with giving a faithful abstract 
of its leading features, and shall be much 
disappointed if our readers do not find 
therein a good deal of new and curious 
matter. We shall abstain from the 
many reflections which the subject sug- 
gests, and proceed to our Review at 
once, only remarking, that the reappear- 
ance of 


of Bonaparte at St. Miniato in Tusca- 
ny for more than four centuries, of gen- 
tle blood, and distinguished in the annals 
of arms and literature. It does not ap- 
pear that the Buonaportes of Corswa 
have made out their alliance with this 
race ; but when Napoleon in his Italian 
campaigo discovered it, be suppressed 
the win his patronymic, and claimed a 
descent from the ‘Tuscan House. But 
in Corsica itself the Buonapartes were 
among the notables of the island, and the 
family was fruitful of mayors or pedes- 
tas, registers, and bailifs. Charles Buon- 
aparte, the father, died a few years pre- 
vious to tbe Revolution, at the age. of 
about thirty-six, leaving three daughters, 
Marianna (called afterwards Eliza,) Car- 


ucien on the political scene lotta (afterwards Pauline,) and Annun- 


near the close of the drama, has affordeds ziada (afterwards Caroline;) and five 


us the most pleasure in reading, and will, 
we hope, be equally acceptable to the 
public. The avant-propos does not give 
a very satisfactory account of the means 
by which these ‘ revelations’ of the life 
of Lucien Buonaparte were acquired. 
That the work is not his own, is evident 
from the condemnation which it bes- 
tows upon many parts of his character ; 
that no other person could be con- 
tinually accessary to his private life for 
twenty-four years, is also pretty evident. 
The only way to resolve the mystery, 
then, is to suppose that the facts have 
been obtained from the portfolio of Lu- 
cien, which we are told (page vii) has 
not been always respected, and cooked 
up for publication by one of those litera~ 
ry persons who Jike nothing better than 
to dabble in secrets. 

There has been a family of the name 


sons, Joseph, Napoleon, Lucien, Louis, 
and Jerome. 

On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion the young men embraced its cause 
with ardour, and were obliged to seek 
refuge in Franoe—they settled at Mar- 
seilles, 

While Napoleon got introduced to 
Barras, which laid the foundation of 
his extraordinary fortunes, Lucien ob- 


tained some employment in the Con-. 


missariat of the army of the Alps. Hav- 
ing denounced the commissary of Saint 
Maximin, as an Anistocrat, be slid into 
his office, and, devoted to women and 
the Revolution, he passed his time in 
haranguing the popular Societies, and 
writing sentimental songs and love verves. 
His amorous disposition, and his patriot- 
ic principles, led him to his marriage io 
rather a singular way : 


» See the last number of the Atheneum, p. 39% 
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His employment of store-keeper had 
placed Lucien on terms of intimacy with 
the family of M. Boyer, who was res- 
pectable, though not rich. He was not 
however without some patrimony, and 
also kept a species of hotel. M. Boyer 
was the father of two children ; a boy 
and a girl; the latter, named Christine, 
had an interesting figure, and possessed 
a very amiable disposition, although tim- 
id and reserved. Lucien, familiarly ad- 
mitted into the house, became shortly af- 
ter enamoured of this girl, and soon con- 
trived to create a reciprocal feeling on 
the part of Christine. This attachment, 
which increased daily, could not fail to 
make some noise ip a small provincial 
village. One day, when Lucien had 
just concluded ao oration in favour of 
e@quulity, made at the assemblage of the 
people, he was thus accosted in the lan- 
guage of the day by the honest Boyer, 
who never omitted going to admire his 
fine speeches : ‘“ You have amply prov- 
ed your equality ; and theretore as we 
are all equal why don’t you marry my 
daughter? You pay court to her, by 
which her reputation suffers ; so that if 
you are an honest man, you ought not to 
hesitate.” This address, which was 
made before a great number of patriots, 
electrified Lucien ; but it was absolute- 
ly necessary to sustain his reputation, 
by practising what he preached ; he 
therefore took Boyer by the hand, and 
giving it a hearty squeeze, exclaimed, 
* Very well, be itso; I'll marry your 
daughter.” 

During the reign of terror, Lucien is 
described as having acquired so much 
influence, as to have been the ‘ Little 
Robespierre’ of Saint Maximin. Driv- 
en from this hold by a change of faction, 
he rejoined his brothers ia Paris, without 
protection or resources, The 13th Ven- 
demaire, and the massacres at Paris, by 
a new reactien, threw the Buonapartes 
again into bnsiness ; Napoleon was spo- 
ken of as a favourite general of the Con- 
ventionalists, and Lucien was appointed, 
provisionally, a Commissary of War in 
the South. He returned to St. Maxi- 
min, and, now about the age of 21, mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Boyer in spite of the 
Opposition of his aspiring relations, and 
devoted himself to her education, in or- 
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der that she might appear witb credit in 
her more exalted sphere. In 1795—6, 
Lucien continued to exercise his func- 
tions in the South ; thence he went to 
Belgium, where he quarrelled with the 
* Ordonnateur’ of the division to which 
he was attached, but whose complaints 
against him were unavailing, at a period 
when his brother had achieved the victo- 
ry of Lodi. Soon after this,commenced 
the higher political career of Lucien, 
whose ambition was fired by the success 
of Napoleon. In 1798, he was elected 
to the council of five hundred, by the de- 
partment of Liamone, and took the 
oaths, though under the age (25) pre- 
scribed hy law. — Ifis first appearance in 
the tibune was in July 1798, and from 
thence he became a distinguished mem- 
ber of that body. He connected him- 
self with the Abbe Sieyes and his party, 
and was one of the Committee of Elev- 
en, which superseded the original Direc- 
tory. Engaged in all the intrigues and 
struggles for power of the era, Lucien at 
length paved the way for the elevation 
of his brother to supreme authority, and, 
Napoleon returning from Egypt, the 
celebrated 18th Brumaire consummated 
the triumph of the Antijacobins, or rath-_ 
er those who were tired of democracy, 
as neither lifting them to rule, nor main- 
taining them securely there when the 
summit was reached. Lucien had by 
this time abandoned Sieyes, and canvass- 
ed a party in favour of his brother; and 
while some looked to the restoration of 
the Bourbons, others to a sort of repub- 
lic, with the Duke of Brunswick as 
Chief Magistrate, he carried on the suc- 
cessful enterprise which elevated his own 
family to sovereign sway. At the house 
of Madaine Recamier, the conspirators 
had their rendezvous, and every thing 
was prepared for that Revolution in 
which Lucien shone so conspicuously, 
which overthrew the executive Directory, 
and placed France under the control of 
Sieyes, Napoleon, and Roger Ductos, as 
provisional Consuls. The chief actor in 
this stormy scene was made Minister of 
the Interior. In this capacity, the 
author gives the following sketch of 
him :— 

“ Tfit is true that Lucien’s short ad- 
ministration deserves to be criticisyd, we- 
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ought at least to agree that it gave a con- 
siderable degree of celebrity to the min- 
istry of the Interior. By the adoption 
of a high tone, great circumspection, and 
certain studied mysteries of office, Lu- 
cien made up for that profound knowl- 
edge so necessary to a Minister of State, 
‘which he had not time to acquire by long 
practice—these qualities, which every 
politician can assume, tended to create 
opinions highly favourable to his capa- 
city and genius. Without any sacrifice 
of personal dignity, he also knew how to 
assume the most amiable suavity of man- 
ners towards people of every class ; there 
was, however, a degree of affectation be- 
trayed on such occasions, which proved 
that the alliance of qualities generally 
opposite was not altogether natural, As 
tong as he had any important functions 
to perform, the milder virtues, which 
emanate from real greatness of soul, were 
never seeo, for his rank alsorbed every 
other consideration on such occasions. 
But Lucien had one quality entirely pe- 
culiar to himseif, which was particularly 
serviceable to his official situation ; this 
was his extreme fondness for public pro- 
cessions and other pompous ceremonies, 
acquired by his study of the nations of 
antiquity, and their governments. His 
imagination, which partook somewhat of 
the Italian, that is to say, of energy and 
animation, gave him a turo for all that 
was solemn and theatrical. Lucien was 
also of opinion, that public ceremonies 
produce an amazing effect on the peo- 
ple, and tend considerably to facilitate 
the action of political government.” 

The character of his oratory is also 
worth translating :— 

‘* Lucien has naturally a marked coun- 
tenance, and expressive physiognomy ; 
his eyes are lively aud penetrating ; to 
which he unites a good figure: notwith- 
standing all these advantages, he could 
not, during his legislative and ministerial 
career, acquire that nobleness of mien, 
and dignity of address, so useful and 
even necessary to statesmen of eminence. 
On the contrary, all his assurance was 
reqnired to hide a certain awkward air 
of scholastic pedantry, which he seemed 
still to retain. But time, the habit of 
frequenting the society of the great, and 
siiperiority of that rank which he held 
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for many years, bad latterly enabled him 
neatly to surmount these defects altogeth- 
er. It may also be added, that Lucien 
had very little mastery over the imitative 
parts of oratory. His voice was by no 
means favourable to public speaking, 
being without much strength, rather 
hoarse, and inclined to a nasal twang. 
All these defects, which self-love doubt- 
less hid from himself, were, however, 
compensated hy a correct pronunciation, 
just delivery, fire and sentiment, there 
being occasional moments in which he 
elicited some sparks of real eloquence. 
To general, very few people possess such 
agreeable talents for conversation as Lu- 
cien: he speaks with ease and facility oa 
almost every subject: the flexibility of 
his mind immediately suggests the lan- 
guage he should adopt. and every one is 
addressed according to the profession be 
exercises, or the rank he occupies. Bat 
it was as a minister of state that he al- 
ways wished to shine.” 

The transition of the Ferst 
apparently the head of a Republic, to 
the Despotic monarch, was (says oar 
author) not only not opposed by Laciea, 
but mainly indebted to his cooperation 
for success. His purpose was to share 
the supreme power with Napoleon,—be 
the Consul governing France, and his 
brother the Consul commanding the ar- 
mies, and directing the foreign relations. 
But the army gave the advantage to the 
equally ambitious military chief; and 
Lucien, defeated in his object, came to 
an open rupture with his frateroal rival. 
Their altercations were frequent and aa- 
gry ; and it is even said that Napoleon 
once called in his guard to turn out “ that 
Citizen, who failed in respect to the 
Chief Consul.” The dissolute life of 
Lucien gave his opponents the ascend- 
ancy, and the family faction of the Beau- 
harnois, aided by Fouche, prevailed 
against him. A pamphlet, attributed to 
him, entitled ‘ Parallel between Crom- 
well, Monk, and Buonaparte,’ and tend- 
ing to restore the exiled Bourbons, com- 
pleted the disunion, and the two broth- 
ers separated io so violent a manner as 
to render their reconciliation almost im- 
possible. Lucien, as a decent banish- 
ment, was appointed ambassador to 
Spain, where Charles the 1Vth received 
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him most magaificently as the near re- 


lation of the greatest man io all the world, 
whom, as His Majesty teld a groom, 
sent witb a present of horses to Paris, he 
would willingly give one of his fingers to 
see :—he saw him at last, and lost more 
than a finger! - - Lucien (says his biog- 
rapher) “soon acquired the most unlim- 
ited confidence of their Catholic Majes- 
ties ; but his principal efforts were made 
to gain the favour of a great princess, 
and in this he succeeded ; at least, it is 
certain that in one of his confidential dis- 
patches, the minister boasted of the pains 
he had taken to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of such an august personage: 
he declared, however, that it would be 
difficult for him to persevere in his assi- 
duities. On returning from his embassy, 
Lucien did not fail to shew the public 
how vain he was of his success in so high 
@ quarter, and determined that it should 
be known, by letting part of a gold chain 
worn round his neck be seen, at the end 
of which hung a superb medallion encir- 
cled with brilliants, and containing the 
portrait, a flattering one, no doubt, of 
the great princess, though an old lady, 
ef whom he had made a conquest. 
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The extraordinary attention and kind- 
nesses evinced towards Lucien, while at 
the Spanish capital, served to increase 
his fortune, while it contributed to the 
success of those schemes which he had 
io contemplation for the further aggran- 
dizement of his family. He had in fact 
so completely. gained the confidence of 
the royal couple, and: penetrated their 
secrets, that Lucien was not afraid of 
outstripping time, by doing that for the 
First Consul in 1801,which the Emperor 
Napoleon dared not effect till be had sub- 
jugated nearly all Europein 1810. Al- 
though there was no longer any hopes of 
Josephine becoming a mother, yet an 
heir was necessary to Buonaparte, rot 
only as it affected the permanency of his 
elevation, but the stability of his power. 
This gave rise to a project on the part 
of Lucien, who conceived the idea of 
replacing the sterile wife, by a young and 
beautiful infanta of Spain—one of the 
august House of Bourbon, as by this al- 
liance he hoped to give the new dynas- 
ty a better title to the throne, or at least 
to connect it with that which France had 


no further any expectation of recovering. 
To be continued, si 
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IN CANADA AND THE UNITED sTaTeES, rn 1816 any 1817. sy xizUT. F. BALL. 
From the Literary Gazette, July 1813. 


IEUTENANT Hall, of the half 

pay of the 14th Light Dragoons, is 
as good a democrat and repubiican in 
his principles, as one could wish to bring 
them a favourable report of the land of 
democracy and republicanism. We use 
these terms in no reproacbful sense, for 
the thing they denote may be good or 
bad, but merely for the purpose of pre- 
paring our readers for a view of America 
through a medium of partiality which 
classes this writer with those who find 
every thing to admire in that region of 
freedom, and not with those who have 
discovered nothing there but what was 
low and loathsome. Perhaps the truth, 
as is generally the case, lies between 
‘these extremes ; but it is curious to re- 
mark, that Europe has yet scarcely been 


presented with an account of America 
SE AtTneNneum. Vol. 3. 


which did not savour strongly of party 
prejudices and partisan feelings either on 
one side or the other. 

Lieut. Hall left Liverpool in January 
1816, and landed at New York. Here 
he discovered that American periodica! 
literature was at a low ebb, and that pi- 
geons flock annually northward, from 
the back, central, and southern States, 
in incredible numbers. An eye-witness 
told him that “he observed a flock 
passing betwixt Frankfort and the Indiana 
Territory one mile at least in breadth ; 
it took up four hours in passing, which, 
at the rate of one mile per minute, gives 
a length of 240 miles, and supposing 
three pigeons to each square yard, gives 
2,230,272,000 pigeons !!!” (We remem- 
bera sort of mechanical Munchausen, 
of the pame of Windrim, in our native 
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village, who saw a bird so large that its 
head alone was visible at nightlall, and by 
moming, though it flew over the town 
all night, its tail was only clearing the 
place : the poor man had one child who, 
in memory of this vision, got the name 
of Windrim’s bird, which we dare say 
he bears to this hour.) Our eye-witness 
of the birds in America, we hope he has 
a family, adds, very sagaciously, that 
their breeding places are many miles in 
extent (2 millions of millions could not 
conveniently breed in a small space ;) 
and birds of prey glut themselves above, 
and hogs and other animals are fattened 
below,’ on the squabs which tumble 
down and cover the ground on every 
high wind. Our author subjoins on 
other authority (Lahontan’s) that the 
turtle doves were so numerous in Canada 
in 1687, that the Bishop was forced to 
excommunicate them. 

We leave these fables and New York 
together in the steam-boat for Albany ; 
and thence, after looking at the Fulls of 
Mohawk, said to be next of any in the 
States to Niagara in breadth, though 
only 50 feet high, to the Canadian fron- 
tier. In describing a part of this route, 
we have a very excellent comparison : 

** Lake George unites with Lake 
Champlain by a narrow stream, on the 
right bank of which rises Mount Defi- 
ance ; and ou the opposite side of Lake 
Champlain, Mount Independence ; names 
which bespeak their military fame in 
days of old, but now, like retired country 
gentlemen, they are content to raise Oak 
and Pine woods instead of frowning 
batteries.” 

Advancing into Canada, we have a 
view of Quebec and its neighbourhood. 
The little village of Loretto—‘* Contains 
the only surviving relics of the once 
powerful Huron Nation, about forty 
heads of families; so efficaciously have 
disease and gunpowder seconded the 
converting zeal of Europeans, It stands 
on the left bank of the Charles, about 
four miles below the lake, and eight from 
Quebec. I found the children amusing 
themselves with little bows and arrows. 
The houses had gencrally an air of 
poverty and slovenliness : that however 
of their principal chief, whom I visited, 
was neat and comfortable. One of their 
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old men gave mea long account of the 
manner in which the Jesuits had con- 
trived totrick them out of their Seignonal 
rights, and possession of the grant of land 
made them by the King o! France, which 
consisted, originally of tour leagues, by 
one in breadth.” 

A party of the Mickmdc Tribe were 
encamped on the opposite shore from 
Quebec : they are almost the only In- 
dians to be seen about that place. It 
consisted of tour tents raised with pine 
poles, and covered with the bark of the 
white-birch. Altogether they resembled 
gipsies, and sfforded but an imperfect 
idea of the savage life.— Lieut. Hall next 
took a jaunt to Kamouraska. He gives 
a very unfavourable account of the 
North-west Company—Lord Selkirk’s 
adversaries. 

“* Malbay is the last settlement on the 
North bank of the St. Laurence. The 
only habitation beyond it is a trading 
house of the North-west Company, who 
drive a pretty gainful traffic with the In- 
dians of the neighbourhood, taking their 
furs at a shilling each, and selling them 
those commodities custom has rendered 
necessaries at their own price; nO pains 
nor even violence being spared to pre- 
vent any competition likely to diminish 
their profits. A striking instance of this 
spirit occurred last year at Pistole. 
Nearly opposite to their trading port is a 
Canadian fishery, the business of which 
is generally carried on during the'spring, 
when the tish frequent the South side of 
the river: last year, owing toa scarcity 
of salt, it was necessarily put off until 
the autumn, when the fish are found 
on the North bank; but when the fisher- 
men attempted to pursue their vocation 
in this direction, they were set upon by 
an armed party of the subaltern Agents 
of the North-west Company, their oars 
and boat tackling destroyed, and them- 
selves set adrift at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. Fortunately they succeeded in 
gaining the shore.” 

We do not observe any thing pecu- 
liarly meriting extract in the remaining 
notices of this excursion, though it is 
generally interesting ; and therefore skip 
at once towards Montreal. ‘The village 
of ‘ ‘Trois Rivieres’ on this road—* con- 
tains an Ursuline Convent, which marks 
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it for a place of some note in a Catholic 
country ; but it is still more worthy of 
distinction for veing the residence of the 
Abbé de Calonne, brother to the French 
minister of that name, so unfortunately 
memorable. This excellent old man, on 
the return of Louis XVIIT. to France, 
came into possession of property (chiefly 
forest lauds, which had remained in the 
hands of the government) to the value of 
30001, per ann. the whole of which he 
immediately divided betwixt his neph- 
ews ;--- For himself he considers it 
weaith enough that he is able to employ 
the evening of life in acts of piety and 
henevolence towards his little cure, 
whose tears will honour his bier, and 
their grateful remembrance be all his 
glory ‘upon earth. 

“’The Canadians bear (says the writer) 
a considerable antipathy to the Ameri- 
cans, whom they denominate ‘ Sucres 

Bostonnois.’ I believe it to arise princi- 
pally from religious prejudices.” 

There is a pleasing anecdote of 
patriotism related of the Canadians during 
the late war:—* While Sir George 
Prevost was at Montreal, a body of 
several hundred peasants, from the re- 
Motest settlements of the province, came 
to wait upon him ; each man. was armed 
with whatever weapon be could procure 
on the occasion, and all were clothed 
and provisioned for immediate service : 
An old man, who had been a soldier in 
the revolutionary war, was at their head, 
who thus addressed Sir George: “ My 
General, we heard you were in difficulty, 
and have marched to your assistance ; 
] have served myself, and, though an old 
man, do not think I ain quite incapable 
of duty.” Sir George, strongly atfected 
with this instance of attachment, accept- 
ed their services, and they acted as a 
separate body during the whole of the 
campaign.” 

Having traversed Upper Canada, 
Lieut. Hall re-entered the United States, 
and travelled througi the Western coun- 
try of New York. 

“ From Canandaigua we turned from 
the main road pine miles SW. to visit 
what is called “the burning spring,” 
lately discovered. Turning a little from 
the road, we entered a small but thick 
wood of pine and maple, inclosed within 
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a narrow ravine, the steep sides of which, 
composed of dark ciay-~slate, nse to the 
height of about torty teet. Down this 
glen, whose width, at its entrance, ntay 
be about 60 yards, trickles a scanty 
streamlet, wandering from side to side, 
as scattered rocks or fallen trees afford or 
deny it passage. We had advanced on 
its course about fifty yards, when close 
under the rocks of the right bank we 
perceived a bright red fame, burning 
briskly ou its waters, Pieces of lighted 
wood being applied to different adjacent 
spots, a space of several yards was imme- 
diately in a blaze. Being informed by 
our guide, that a repetition of this phe- 
nomenon might be seen higher up the 
glen, we scrambied on for about 100 
yards, and, directed in some degree by a 
strong smeil of sulphur, applied our 
match to several places, with the same 
effect. ‘The rocky banks here approach 
so closely as to leave little more than a 
course to the stream, whose stony channel 
formed our path: sulphur in several 
places oozed from them abundantly. We 
advanced about 70 yards further, when 


-we found the glen terminate in a perpen- 


dicular rock about 30 feet high, over- 
grown with moss, and encumbered with 
fallen pine trees, through which the 
drops, at this dry period of the season, 
scarcely trickied.---- These fires, we 
were told, continue burning unceasing'y, 
unless extinguished by accident. ‘lhe 
phenomenon was discovered by the 
casual rolling of some lighted embers 
from the top of the bank, while it was 
clearing for cultivation. In the intensity 
and duration of the flame, it probably 
exceeds any thing yet discovered: I 
could, however, find no traces of a spring 
in its w:ole course: the water on which 
the first lire was buraing, had indeed a 
strange appearance, and probably was. 
so from the failure of the current ; but it 
had no peculiar taste or smell, was of the 
ordinary temperature, and but a few 
inches deep ; a few bubbles indicated 
the passage of the inflammable air thro’ 
it: on applying a match to the adjacent 
parts of the dry rock, a momentary flame 
played along it also. These circum- 
stances induced usto consider the bed of 
the streamlet as accidentally affording an 
outlet to the indammable air from below, 
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and the water, as in some degree per- ash, beech, bass, elm, and walnut. Ra- 
forming the part of a candle wick, by cpgns, porcupines, black and grey squir- 
preventing its immediate dispersion into rels, and foxes, are numerous ; but the 
the atmosphere.” hogs of cultivation have done good ser- 

This is undoubtedly a very curious vice in destroying the rattle-snakes. In 
phenomenon, and we have only to add, their route some game was shot—quails, 
that there are considerable sulphur springs woodcocks, and partridges. The first 
nine miles NW. from its site, and a are very abundant; the second smaller 
similar vapour near the junction of the. than ours, and its breast and belly of a 
Elk River with the great Kanhaway. dirtyish pink; and the last is properly a 
Wolves and bears are occasionally met species of pbeasant,very nearly resembling 
with in this vicinity; one of the latter our hen-pheasant, both in size and plu- 
had recently carried off a pig close to the mage, and is seldom found but in the 


town of Rochester, which is built near a 
still unbroken forest of oak, hickory, 


woods. 


Conclusion in our next. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine, 


THE CANNON. 


ry His sign does not appear to be 
quite so prevalent in this kingdom 
as it was in the year 1738, when the 
Craftsman was published, in which it 
is said, “ nothing is more common in 
England than the sign of a Cannon.” 
The name is derived from the Italian 
Cannone, an augmentation of canna, 
cane, because a cannon is long, straight, 
and hollow, like a cane. The first can- 
nons were called bombard from bom- 
bus, by reason’ of their noise, 
James Petit Andrews, in his “ Anec- 
dotes” says, “ The inventor of that gro- 
tesque species of poetry called Maccaro- 


nic, was Theophilus Folengo, better 


known by the name of Merlino Caccio. 
He formed a kind of language from the 
Latin and Italian,and scrupled not to in- 
troduce other tongues when convenient. 

Larrey states that brass cannon were 
invented by J. Owen, an Englishman, 
aod were first known in this kingdom in 
1535, and that iron cannon were fist 
cast in England in 1547. Mezeray 
says, that Edward III. at the battle of 
Cressy in 1346, struck terror into the 
French army by 5 or 6 pieces of cannon; 
but Father Daniel produces a proof 
from the Records of the Chamber of Ac- 
compts at Paris, that cannon and gun- 
powder were used in 1338. The Ger- 
mans attribute the invention of cannon 
to Albertus Magnus, a Dominican 
Monk, so early a3 the year 1250. 

© Continued from pare 340. 


Louis XIV. had inscribed upon sev- 
eral of his pieces, “Ratio ultima Re- 
gum ;” and it is said,-that Oliver Crom- 
well had written on his cannon, “O 
Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall shew forth thy praise.” 

Dr. Darwin, in a note to his Econo- 
my of Vegetation, says, “ Gunpowder 
is plainly described in the works of Rog- 
er Bacon before the year 1267. He 
describes it in a curious manner, men- . 
tioning the sulphur and nitre, but con- 
ceals the charcoal in an anagram. The 
words are, ‘sed tamen salis petres larre 
mope cum ubre et sulphuris, et sic faci s 
tonitrum et corruscationem, si scias, ar- 
tificium.” The words lure mope cum 
ubre, are an anagram of carbonum -pul- 
vere. As Bacon does not claim this as 
his own invention, it is thought by ma- 
ny to have been of much more ancient 
discovery.” In a letter, however, to 
John of Paris, quoted in ‘ Seward’s 
Anecdotes,” Bacon is more explicit : he 
says, “ In omnem distantiam quam vol- 
umus, possumus artificialiter componere 
ignem comburentem ex sale petre et aliis, 
viz. sulphure et carbonum pulvere. 
Prater hance (scilicet combustionem) 
sunt alia stupenda, nam soni velut toni- 
trus et corruscationes fieri possunt in 
aere, immo majore horrore quam illa 
quz fiunt per naturam.” 


THE CARDINAL'S CAP 
on inns at Melborne,&c.is an appropriate 
allusion to that eminent statesman, John 


vol. 3.) 


Morton, who, according to some wri- 
ters, was born'in that town in 1409, 
though others assign the honour of his 
nativity to Bere Regis in the same coun- 


Shiels new Tragedy of Bellarima. , 


panied his letters of thanks to Henry 
VILI. for his answer to Luther on the 
Babylonian captivity, with the present 
of a Cardinal's cap ; and hence Henry 
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ty. He was consecrated Bp. of Ely in is generally delineated with a cap of that 


1578; and for opposing Richard III. 


in his assumption of the crown, was Crown. 


committed a prisoner to Brecknock cas- F aith,” 
ot the Duke of and confirmed by 


tle under the custody 
Buckingham, whom he persuaded to re- 
volt against Richard. Morton shortly 
afterwards fled to Flanders, and joined 
the Earl of Richmond : thus Shakspeare 


makes Richard exclaim, 


“ Ely with Richmond touches me more near 
Than Buckingham and his rash-levied strength.” 


The Bishop is said to have concerted 
those measures which happily led to the 
union of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster by the marriage of Richmond, 
then Henry VII. with Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. which was 
solemnized at Westminster, January 18, 
1486. For these services Morton was 
made Lord Chancellor, translated to the 
Archbishoprick of Canterbury, and ob- 
tained a Cardinal's hat. He died in 1500, 
and was baried in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Pope Leo X. is said to have accom- 


i 


description on 


his head, instead of a 
The title of “ Defender of the 
conferred on him by Leo & 
Clement VII. was 
not, as commonly supposed, created in 
his favour, but merely revived, as it be- 
longed antiently to the Kings of Engs 
land, though it had not been generally 
assumed by them. ‘“ We are, and will 
be, defenders of the Catholic faith” is an 
expression to be found in the writs of 
Richard I. | 

Ainong the curiosities of Strawberry- 
hill, collected by its celebrated possessor, 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, and 
described in vol. IT. of his Works, in 
the Holbein Chamber is “‘ The red hut 
of Cardinal Wolsey, found in the Great 
Wardrobe. by Bishop Burnet when 
clerk of the closet. From his son, the 
Judge, itcame to the Countess of Albe- 
marle, who gave it to Mr. Walpole.” 

~The Cardinals first began to wear 
the red hat at the Council of Lyons, ia 
1243. 


DRAMATIC. 


» 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 
N the 22nd of April, a new tragedy by 
Mr. Shiel, the successful author of The 
Apostate, was brought forward at this house, 
by the title of Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis. 
The fable is as follows : 
_ Count Manfredi, a Neapolitan nobleman, 
in slavery at Tunis, learning that Charles the 
Fifth is marching against the pirates, arms his 
Christian fellow-slaves against their tyrants, 
becomes their leader, and engages by a solemn 
oath that not even liberty, not the embraces 
of his wife and child, shall make him abandon 
the common cause. A new capture of slaves 
arrives.. He beholds a child dragged from its 
frantic mother—-it is Bellamira, his wife: he 
attempts to rescue her from the corsairs, who 
are ut to murder bim, when Montalto, the 
overner of Tunis, appears and saves him. 
Bfontalto had been admiral of Venice; an- 
justly stigmatized asa traitor, and his wife 
and only child murdered,as he believed, by his 
own brother, he fled to Tunis, where he had 
rendered such important servicesto the infidels, 
as to be appointed vicegerent to Harradin, 
daring his absence on the expedition against 
the Spaniards, Montalto beholds Bellamira 
and pitiesher---he hears her name--it was that 
of his lost daughter-—he restores ber to free- 
dom, her basband aod ber child. At this juac- 
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ture, Amorat, another renegade, arrives from 
the Tanisian camp with an order to supersede 
Montalto as governor of Tunis, and to put to 
death the chief of the Christian slaves. He 
would spare the latter at the solicitation of 
Montalto, but that he finds him to be his mor- 
tal foe. Montalto provides a ship to carry 
away Manfredi and his family ; but Manfredi 
remains true to his oath, and Bellamira will 
not leave her husband. During the conflict 
Amurat enters, recognises Manfredi, causes 
him to be dragged away in chains, and ecizes 
Bellamira, the object of his carly love, to 
carry off whom he had leagued with banditti, 
for which he had been degraded from his no- 
bility, brahded on the forehead as a robber, 
and exiled from his country. It was Manfre~- 
di who defeated this plan, occasioned his dis- 
grace, and thus inflamed his revenge and jeal- 
ousy. Salerno, the supposed father of Bella- 
mira, who had been made captive with her, 
meets Montalto, who discovers him to be his 
brother, and learns from him that his daughter 
lives, and that she is the same Bellamira who 
is then in the power of Amurat. The lattcr 
has meanwhile forced Bellamira to his harem ; 
she seizes a poniard, and threatens to stab her- 
self if he approaches. He introduces her bus- 
band, who is doomed to instant death, unless 
she complies with his licentious desires. Shc 
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continues resolute. He then brings in her 
child—the dagger drops from her hand. Amu- 
rat is about to seize her, when Montalto rush- 
esin; a scene of mutual recognition taxes 
place between the father and daughter, who, 
with the other captives are consigned toa dun- 
geon. Meanwhile the Christian slaves, having 
matured their plans, rise agaiost their oppres- 
sors, and Amurat is called away to oppose 
them. Discomfited by the insurgents, be re- 

ros to the prison wounded, blondy, and his 

randed forehead bare, stabs Moutalto, aud 


attempts, but without success to dispatch the 
chit-i, when Montalto, mustering his last te- 
mais of stceogth, plauges a dagger in bis 
heart. Manfredi rusies to at the lead of the 
victorious slaves, he is locked in the evubraces 
of nis wife and child, and the cuctaio falls. 
The characters were ably embod:ed by the 
perforicers to whom they were assigned, and 
the piece was received by a crowded audience 
with the most decided applause. The pro 
logue and ep'logue were delivered by Mr. 
Connor and Miss Brunton. 


a 


THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


i 
&XTRACTS FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE AUSTRIAN ARCRDUKIS. 
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ROM Manchester we took the road 

to Wigan. We reached the canal 
In the neighbourhood of Worsley, where 
it runs into the coal-mine of the Duke of 
Bridgewater. We went into a boat, and 
began our subterraneous voyage. ‘The 
breadth of the canal is about two fathoms. 
The vovage lasted about two hours to 
the farthest end of the tunnel. The 
farther you proceed on the canal, the 
more coals are visible. From an open- 
ing ip the chalky hill rises a kind of gas, 
which for twenty-six years has burnt like 
a taper: by allowing it to consume itself 
in this manner, the danger of explosion 
1s prevented. The miners do not fail to 
relate to the visitors how a certain lord 
broiled some beef-steaks over this flame. 
This immense coal-mine belonged to the 
Dake of Bridgewater, who, not being 
able to dispose of the prodigious quantity 
of its produce, conceived the idea of 
digging this canal, A Mr, Brindley, by 
trade a miller, undertook the direction 
of the astonishing work. In order to 
complete the undertaking, the Duke 
limited his, personal expenses to 400l. 
sterling. Without contracting any debts, 
he brought the gigantic design toa happy 
conclusion; a design of which some 
idea may be formed, when we state, that 
at present 150 boats are employed in 
the subterraneous passage, and 350others 
in the open canals, and that 800 tons of 
coals per month areraised. The wages 
of the workmen amount to 68,000I. 
sterling a year. The heirs of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, who died without chil- 
dren, have let these mines, for which 
they receive a rentof between eighty and 
ninety thousand pounds per annum. 


On the 18th of November we arnved 
at Liverpool, where we had the pleasure 
of becoming immediately acquainted 
with Mr. Roscoe and his son, which gave 
us the advantage of seeing all the cun- 
osities of the town in the short time we 
could bestow upon them. The very 
evening of our arrival we visited that 
magniticent structure the Bank, It 
forms three sides of a square, the fourth 
side of which is occupied by another 
equally magnificent building, whicli con 
tains courts of justice, prisons, &c. In 
the middle of this beautiful square, ts 
placed Nelson’s monument, which was 
raised by a subscription that amounted 
to 9,0001. as soon as it was opened. Mr. 
Wyatt supermtended the execution of 
this monument, which was not complet 
till the @lst of October, 1813. The 
pedestal is. of Westmoreland marble. 
Below are four figures representing 
prisoners, io allusion to the four victones 
of St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhages, 
and Trafalgar; on the four sides of the 
pedestal are bas-reliefs of bronze re 
presenting several of Nelson’s achiesé- 
ments. As an inscription they have 
chosen the last injunction of the hero be- 
fore the battle of Trafalgar : England 
expects every man to do his duty. 
figures forming the principal groups ar 
Nelson, Victory, Death, and Britavola 
mourning the fate of the hero, The ad- 
miral has one foot upon a vanquis 
enemy, and the other upon a cannon. 


His look is fixed upon the Goddess of 


Victory, who fastens a naval crows (0 
the sword on which his left. hand ' 
clines: he had lost his right arm, the 
want of which is concealed by & 
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taken from the enemy, which Victory 
has thrown over it. Under the folds of 
the flag, Death is perceived, emblematic 
of 1e eeae receiving atthe same moment 
the mortal ball and the reward of his 
bravery. The Britwh navy is represented 
by asailor mourning, and England by a 
female figure who holds a laurel in her 
hand, and leans upon a sword and 
shield : she expresses the feelings of the 
nation, , divided between joy and grief, 
at a victory purchased with such a loss. 


‘Though this monument is, without dis- 


pute uncommonly fine, yet it would be 
far more beautiful without the figures of 
the four prisoners. 

On Sunday, the 19th, we went to Al- 
lerton, a country seat of Mr. Roscoe. 
We found there a capital collection of 
pictures, and a select library, which con- 
tains all the curious productions of Italian 
literature. Mr. Roscoe, celebrated as 
the author of the Lives of Lorenzo de’ 
Medicis and Leo the Tenth, has never 
been in Italy, but speaks the Italian very 
well, and corresponds with the most dis- 
tinguished literati of that country. 

On the 20th we visited many manu- 
factories in Liverpool: a great rope ma- 
nufactory, a machine to saw boards, and 
a sugar refinery, which appeared to us 
inferior to those wehave seen in Austria. 
There are nine such refineries in Liver- 
pool. The Botanic Garden is very large, 
and rich in exotic plants; it seemed a 
fault that the shrubs and herbaceous 
plants are placed in picturesque groups, 
as in pleasure grounds, by which the 
object of a Botanic garden, namely, the 
study of the science, is rendered more 
difficult. An institution worth seeing, 
and which does honour to the inhabitants 
of Liverpool, is the School of Industry 
for the Blind, which was established by 
subscription, The building forms a long 
parallelogram : it contains dormitories 
for the blind, and rooms for their in- 
struction ; and in the rear of the house 
are several workshops. Blind persons of 
all ages are received, well lodged and 
provided for. Inthe year 1814 there 
were 411 in thisbouse. Their principal 
work consists in spinning, basket mak- 
ing, cloth and carpet weaving, &c. ; 
those who have a capacity for music are 


We afterwards visited the docks, of 
which there three are kinds: the first and 
most important are the Wet Docks, de- 
signed chiefly for foreign trade, where 
large and heavy ships are unloaded. In 
these docks the water is retained by 
flood-gates, so that the vessels do not lie 
dry even at low water. ‘The second are 
the Dry Docks, so called because they 
are dry at low water; they receive the 
vessels destined for the coasting trade.— 
The third are the Graving Docks, where 
the water is let in and out at pleasure, 
and which are employed to repair ships. 
We saw the docks all full of vessels. It 
is hardly possible to form an idea of the 
impression which this forest of masts in 
the harbour of Liverpool produces ; but 
they give an idea of the trade of this 
town, which includes almost the whole 
commerce of Great Britain with Asia 
and Africa. Liverpool will soon draw 
to itself a great part of the East India 
trade. Its population visibly increases, 
and is estimated at presentat 100,000 
souls. 

On the 21st we left Liverpool and 
proceeded to Lancaster. We there 
visited the ancient. Castle, which now 
contains courts of justice and prisons. 
The archives are preserved in a tower, 
which is wholly lighted from above, and 
in which it is affirmed that documents 
are preserved for above four centuries 
back. A second tower, built by John, 
Duke of Lancaster, is used as a work- 
house ; from the terrace you enjoy a 
very extensive prospect. 

The following day we proceeded on 
our journey to Glasgow ; the country is 
high and unfruitful, but itis cultivated 
as much as possibie. Beyond Lancaster” 
the beauty of the country diminishes ; 
its appearance changes, and indicates a 
less degree of opulence in the inhabitants. 
The road continues to ascend. Near 
Stavely are seen four ranges of moun- 
tains, rising amphitheatrically one above 
the other. ‘Tbe lake of Winandermere 
here meets the view ; it is the largest of 
the lakes among these mountains, being 
several miles in length, but it 1s very 
narrow, and bas many bendings. It 
affords a beautiful prospect, particularly 
after passing through the abovemention- 


instructed in it. We heard several of ed barren country. The summits of the 
them sing; they had very pleasing voices. mountainsare alsodry and uniateresting ; 
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but the foot of them is clothed in a 
picturesque manner, with woods, gardens, 
and country seats. To the south the 
~ Jake is connected with the sea; to the 
north the mountains rise higher, and 
bound the prospect. Little rivulets flow 
from this range ; these were the first 
springs we had seen in England. 
Keswick, where we siept, lies between 
the highest mountains in these parts. In 
one of the two museums in the town we 
found acollection of the most admirable 
natural productions of the county of 
Cumberland ; particularly beautiful and 
uncommonly large pieces of spar of 
different kinds. We were then taken to 
Bankes’ black-lead pencil manufactory. 
It receives its black-lead from Borrow- 
dale, where'the mine is worked by a 
company. Above forty different sorts of 
black-lead pencils are made'in Bankes’ 
manufactory: the lead is extremely 
‘ clean ; it is sawed into narrow slips ; the 
cedar is cut into small pieces, which are 
then hollowed out with a plane; the 
black lead is dipped in glue, and laid in 
the hollow, a piece of wood is glued over 
Vat, and the pencil made round with a pecu- 


Black-lead Pencil Manufactory Shiddaw.— Druids. 
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liar instrument. Mr. Bankes has a tam- 
ing machine for this purpose, but it was 
not at work, and I conjecture that he 
found the operation may be performed 
as quickly by the hand. 

We visited General Peachey, who has 
a country house in a pleasant island in 
the middle of the lake. The whole 
island isa garden. The view over the 
lake is very beautiful, and must be stl 
more soin summer, The aireeems milder 
here than elsewhere. The landscape 
has something of a gloomy character; 
but in our opinion it is one of the most 
beautifal in England. Near Keswickis’ 
a mountain called Skiddaw; its elevs- 
tion is 3500 feet above tbe level of the 
sea; and from its summit you may se 
Scotland and the Isle of Man. 

From Keswick the road ascends agaio. 
On one hill stand forty blocks of stone, 
51 feet high, in a circle, and io the 
middle of them a block 7 feet high ; ac 
cording to an ancient tradition, they are 
called Druids’ stones. In the neighbour- 
hood of Penrith the country again be 
comes barren. Here and there we ob 


served some turf moors. 
r \ 


CORNUCOPIA. 
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WONDER. 

it seems the peculiar property of 

weak understandings, to wonder at 
what they see, and to spend that. time 
in being surprised, which men of sense 
would employ in discovering the mean- 
ing of that which caused such surprise. 
Pere Schiner, a Jesuit of peculiar slow 
talents, although a good mathematician, 
was sent, well-pensioned, from Vienna 
to Rome, in order, probably, to write 
some account of that celebrated place, 
for the entertainment of his benefactor, 
the Emperor. He wondered at every 
thing he saw in his passage through 
Italy, exclaiming, as we are told by 
Naudé, “ How I do wonder at these 
people! They pay one with tine speeches; 
they live upon sallads ; and they pelt 
one another with pebbles!” The won- 
derer finished his tour just as one would 
expect, and carried home to his Imperial 
Master a large flint stone, which he had 


been taught to wonder at, and to pur 
chase at a high rate, as genuine Orieats 
bezoar. Naudé tells this story as of bis 
own knowledge, but does not name the 
Emperor who made so sagacious 8 
choice. 

But since in spite of all sarcasms, all 
admonitions, wonderers there will be, 
let us.in charity endeavour to suppy 
them with a few remarkably well-at 
histories of events, so very surprising & 
so strangely unaccountable, that gapi"é 
and staring at them may be allowed, 
even to persons of common sense. Tbe 
following tale, which exactly suits the 
purpose, would not deserve a place #8 
any book, except the Adventures 
Baron Munchausen (a book written 10 
amuse such as can be arnused with im- 
probable, though ingenious, lies,) had it 
not been told in a public compady by 
no less respectable a man than Dr. Heory 
Seabury, an American Bisbop. ' 
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mentioned, as an instance of the long re- 
tention of life in some animals, that he 
was present at West-Chester, in the pro- 
vince of New York, when the body of 
a turtle, intended for dinuer (its head 
haviog been previously cut off,) was 
unaccountably missing. 
long search, it was not found till the next 
day, and then it was discovered in a field, 
near two miles from the house, to which 
it was believed to bave found its own 
way, although two or three low fences 
must have been, some how or other, 
passed by it. To add to the wonder, it 
was so full of life after it was brought 
home, that while the master was chiding 
bis servant for his negligence, the head- 
less truok had actually found its way out 
of doors, and was returning to its old 
haunt. | 


Wonderers may, if they please, exert 
their amazement at the astonishing lon- 
gevity of a tortoise, who was seen in 
good health at Bombay, on the Malabar 
Coast, by Captain Sutherland, who com- 
manded an Indiaman in or about the 
a 1762. This venerable animal had 

n left by the Portuguese as an heir- 
loom, when they delivered up the for- 
tress to the English, as part of the por- 
tion of Princess Katherine, in 1662. 
The strength of this creature’s shell 
enabled him to bear the weight of three 
soldiers at a time, and, old as he was, 
he would make a very considerable cir- 
euit, daily, to collect his common pro- 
vender. 


And that we may contribute our own 
perticular share toward the amusement 
of the wonderers, with whom we have 
made so free, we beg leave to tell them 
of a yew-tree, at Perrone, in Picardy, 
which in our earlier years affected us 
with more astonishment than any ob- 
ject we ever saw. It grew in the centre 
of the cloister, near the Great Church: 
and before it was lopped, it had dark- 
ened the whole building, and completely 
covered the cloister. Its trunk was pro- 
digiously large, more so than that of 
any tree we had ever seen before, or 
-have seen since. But the more than 
traditional history of the tree is a go- 
Buine subject for wonder, The monk 

SF Atneneum. Vol. 3: 
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who, with great politeness, did the 
honours of the place, affirmed, that in 
the Tresor there was still existing the 
grant of those lands, being then a wood 
of yew trees, on which the church is 
built, dated in the year 660. That in 
the said grant, the present yew-tree Is 
particularly directed to remain (the rest — 
of the weod being rooted out) as a— 
centre to the building, and is pointed out 
by the name of The Old Yew-Tree. 
No tree perhaps, had ever its antiquity 
carried up quite s0 high before, and upon 
such very plausible authority. 


Naudé gives great food for wonderers, 
wher he speaks of a species of scorpions 
in Italy, which are not only innocent, 
but so domestic as to be put between 
sheets to cool the beds during the heat 
of the weather im summer. 


The following artless narrative may 
also assuredly be wondered at, without 
justly drawing any charge of folly on 
the wonderers. It is an extract from a 
memorandum-book, in the hand-writing 
of Paul Bowes, Esq. son of Sir Thomas 
Bowes, of London, and of Bromley Hall, 
Essex, Knight, and dated 1673. The 
memorandum-book is now in the posses 
sion of Mr. Brooke, of Nacton, in 
Suffolk, who is a descendant from the 
family, and who had in his possession, 
in 1783, when the extract was made, 
two or three of the pieces of money re- 
ferred to in the story. 

‘“‘ About the year 1658, after I had 
been some years settled in the Middle 
Temple, in achamber in Elm-court, up 
three pair of stairs, one night as I came 
into my chamber in the dark, I went 
into my study in the dark, to lay down 
my gloves upon the table in my study, 
for I then, being my own man, placed 
my things in their certain places, that I 
could go to them inthe dark, and as I 
layed my gloves down, I felt under my 
hand apiece of money, which I then 
supposed, bg feeling, to be a shilling; 
bit’ when ‘d had fight, I found it a 
twenty-shilling piece of gold; I did a 
little reflect how it might come there, yet 
could not satisfye my own thoughts, for 
I had no clyent then, it being several 
years before I was called to the bar, antl 
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I had few visitors that might by accident 
drop it there, and no friends in town that 
might designedly lay it there as a bate to 
encourage me at my study ; and, although 
I was the master of some gold, yet I had 
so few pieces, I well knew it was none 


of my number : but, however, this being 


the first time I found gold, I supposed it 
left there by some means which I could 
not guess at. About three weeks after, 
coming again into my chamber in the 
dark, and laying down my gloves at 
the same place in my study, I felt under 
my hand a piece of money, which also 
proved a twenty-shilling piece of gold ; 
this moved me to further consideration ; 
but after all my-thoughtfulness, I could 
not imagine any probable way ‘how the 
gold could come there, and thereupon I 
was tempted to feel oftentimes, in the 
dark, in that place for more gold there, 
but I don’t remember that I ever found 
eny when I went for those expectations 
and desires. Abouta month after the 
second time, coming into my chamber in 
the dark, and laying down my gloves in 
the same place, on the table in my study, 
as I used to do, I felt two pieces of money 
under my hand, which, after I had 
lighted my candle, I found to be two 
twenty-shilling pieces; and about the 
distauce of six weeks after, in the same 
place and in the dark, I found another 
piece of gold, and this about the distance 
of a month, or five or six weeks. I several 
times after, at the same place, and always 
in the dark, found twenty-shilling pieces 
of gold. At length being with my cousin 
Langton, grandmother to my cousin 
Susan Skipwith, lately married to Sir 
John Williams, I told her this story ; and 
I don’t remember that I ever found any 
gold there after, although I kept that 
chamber about two years longer before I 
sold it to Mr. Anthony Weldon, who 
now hath it (this being the 23d_ of 
Septemnber, 1673.) Thus I haveto the 
best of my remembrance truly stated this 
fact: but could never know, or have 
any ngries cenjecture, how that gold 
wus laid there.” 


From the Londos Literary Garette. 
APPARITION OF CAPT. CAMPBELL. 


Scotland has been famous, time im- 
menorial, for stories of ghosts, witches, 
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and all supernatural appearances. Whe- 
ther these are or are not founded on va- 
riations of the principle of second sight, 
we leave to the profound investigation 
of the illuminati of the Northern Athens, 
and content ourselves with extracting e 
grave and, no doubt, authentic fact from 
a recent Number of a very excellent and 
amusing monthly work which emanates 
from that intellectual city. In justice to 
our able contemporary we name Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

A lady, wife to a gentleman of respact- 
able property on the borders of Argyle~ 
shire, was, about the middle of the last 
century, left a widow, with the 
ment of en embarrassed estate aad’ be 
care of anonly son. The young gentle. 
man approached that period of life when 
it was necessary that he should be sent 
into the world in some active professional 
line. The natural inelination of the 
youth, like most others of that age and 
country, was to enter the army, a dis- 
position which bis mother saw with 
anxiety, as all the perils of the military 
profession were aggravated to her im- 
agination by roaternal tendemess, and a 
sense of her own desolate situation, A 
circumstance however occurred, which 
induced her to grant ber consent to ber 
son’s embracing this course of life with 
less reluctance then it would otherwise 
have beengiven. 

A Highland gentleman named Camp- 
bell (we suppress his designation,) end 
nearly related to. Mrs, ——, was abont 
this time named to the command of ope 
of the independent companies, levied for 
protecting the peace of the Highlands, 
and preventing the marauding parties, 
in which the youth of the wilder clans 
were still occavionally exercised. ‘These 
companies were called cidierdhu, i.e. 
black soldiers, to distinguish them from 
the Sidier-roy, or red soldiers, of the 
regular army; and hence, when em- 
bodied into a marching regiment (the 
well known forty-second,) the corps long 
retained, and still retains, the title of the 
Black Watch. At the period of the story 
the independent companies retained their 
original occupation, and were generally 
considered as only liable to do duty in 
their native country. Each of these 

corps consisted of about three hundred 
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men, using the Highland garb and arms, 
and commanded by such gentlemen as 
the Brunswick government imagined they 
might repose confidence in. ‘They were 
understood to engage only to serve in the 
Highlands, and no where else, and were 
looked upon rather as a kind of volun- 
teers than as regular soldiers, 

A service of this limited nature, which 
seemed to involve but little msk of actual 
danger, and which was to be exercised in 
his native country alone, was calculated 
to remove many of the objections which 
a beloved mother might be supposed to 
have against her only soo entering into 
the army. She had also the highest re. 
Jiance on the kindness and affection of 
her kinsman, Captain Campbell, who, 
while he offered to receive the young 
gentleman as a cadet into bis independent 
company, gave her bis solemn as-uraoce 
to watch over him in every respect as his 
own son, and to prevent his being ex- 
posed to any unonece-sary hazard uptil 
be should have attained. the age and 
experience necessary for his own gul- 
dance. Mrs. greatly reconciled to 
parting with her son in consequence of 
these friendly assurances on the part of 
his future commander, it was arranged 
that the youth should join the company 
at a particular time; and in the mean 
while, Mrs. , who was then residing 
at Edinburgh, made the necesssary pre- 
parations for bis proper equipment. 

These had been nearly completed, 
when Mrs. received a piece of 
melancholy intelligence, which again 
unsettled her resolution ; and while it 
filled her with grief on account of her 
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severe wound. It was notimmediately, 
perhaps uot necessarily, mortal, but was 
rendered» so by want of shelter and 
surgical assistance, and the same account, 
which brought to Edinburgh an account 
of the skirmish, communicated to Mrs. 
the death of her affectionate kins- 
man. To grief for bis loss, she had now 
to add the painful recollection, that ber 
gon, if he pursued the line which bad 
been resolved on, would be deprived, 
of the aid, countenance, and advice, of 
the person to whose care, as to that of a 
father, ste had resclved to confide him. 
And the very event, which was otherwise 
so much attended with grief and per- 
plexity, served to shew that the service of 
the independent companies, however 
limited ia extent, did aot exempt those 
engaged in it from morta! peril. At the 
same time, there were many arguments 
against retracting her consent, or altering 
a plan in which so much progress had 
been already made; and she felt as if, an 
the one hand, she sacrificed her son’s life, 
if she permitted him to join the corps ; 
on the other, that bis honour or spirit 
might be called in question, by her: 
obliging him to renounce the situation. 
These contending emotions threw her— 
a widow, with po one to advise her, and 
the mother of an only son, whose fate 
depended upon her resolving wisely — 
into an agony of mind, which many 
readers may suppose will account satis- 
factorily for the following extraordinary 
apparition. © 

I need not remind my Edinburgh 
friends, that in ancient times their fore- 
fathers lived, as they do still io Paris, in 


relation, awakened in the most cruel flats, which have access by a common 


manner all the doubts and apprehensions 
which bis promises had lulled to sleep. 
A body of Katerns, or freebooters, be- 
Jongiog, if I mistake not, to the country 
of Lochiel, had made a descent upon a 
neighbouring district of Argyleshire, and 


stair. The apartments occupied by Mrs. 
were immediately above those of a 
family with whom she was intimate, and 
she was in the habit of drinking tea with 
them every evening. It was duskish, 
and she began to think that her agitation 


driven away a considerable creagh, or of mind had detained her beyond the hour 
spoil of cattle. Captain Campbell, with at which she should have joined her 
_ such ofhis independent comnany as be friends, when, opening the door of her 
could assemble upon a sudden alarm, set Jittle parlour, to leave ber own lodging, 
offin pursuit of the depredators, aud after she saw standing directly opposite to her 
a fatiguing march came up with them. A in the passaze the exact resemblance of 
slight skirmish took place,in the course of Captain Campbell, in his complete 
which the cattle were recovered, but not Highland dress, with belted plaid, dirk, 
before Captain Campbell had receiveda pistols, pouch and broad sword. Ap- 
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palled at this vision, she started back, 
closed the door of the room, staggered 
backwards to a chair, and endeavoured to 
convince herself that the apparition she 
had seen was only the effect of a heated 
imagination. In this, being a woman of 
a strong mind, she partly succeeded, yet 
could not prevail upon berself again to 
open the door which seemed to divide 
her from the shade of her deceased rela- 
tion, until she heard a tap on the floor 
beneath, which was the usual signal from 
her friendly neighbours to summon her 
to tea. On this she took courage, walked 
firmly to the door of the apartment, fluog 
it open, and—again beheld the military 
spectre of the deceased officer of the 
Black Watch. He seemed to stand 
within a yard of her, and held his hand 
stretched out, not in amenacing manner, 
but as if to prevent her passing him. 
This was too much for human fortitude 
to endure,and shesunk down on the floor, 
. with a noise which alarmed her friends 
below for her safety. 

On their hastening up stairs, and enter- 
ing Mrs. ——’s lodging, they saw nothing 
extraordinary in the passage; but in the 
parlour found the lady in strong hysterics. 
She was recalled to herself with difficulty, 
but concealed the extraordinary cause of 
her ind{sposition. Her friends naturally 
imputed it to the Jate unpleasant intelli- 
gence from Argyleshire, and remained 
with her till a late bour, endeavoaring to 
amuse and relieve her mind, The hour 
of rest however arrived, and there was a 
necessity, (which Mrs. felt an 
alarming one,) that she should go to 
her solitary apartment. She had scarce 
set down the light which she held in her 
hand, and was in the act of composing 
her mind, ere addressing the Deity for 
protection during the perils of the night, 
when, turning her head, the vision she 
had seen in the passage was standing in 
the apartment. On this emergency she 
summoned up her courage, and address- 
ing him by bis name and surname, con- 

jured him in the name of Heaven to tell 
her wherefore he thus haunted her. The 
apparition instantly answered, with a 
voice and manner ia no respect differing 
from those proper to him while alive,— 
** Cousin, why did you not speak sooner? 
—my visit is but for your good,—your 
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grief disturbs me in my grave,—and itis 
by pernission of the Father of the 
fatherless and “Husband of the widow, 
that1 come to tell you not to be dis- 
heartened by my fate, but to pursue the 
line which, by my advice, you adopted 
for your son. He will find a protector 
more efficient, and as kind as I would 
have been ; will rise high in the milttary 
profession, and ‘live to close your eyes.” 
With these words, the figure represent- 
ing Capt. Campbell completely vanished. 

Upon the point of her heing decided!y 
awake and sensible, through her eyes 
and ears, of the presence and words of 
this apparition, Mrs. declared her- 
self perfectly convinced. She said, 
when minutely questioned by the lady 
who told ine the story, that his general 
appearance differed in no res from 
that which he presented when in full life 
aod health, but that in the last occasion, 
while she fixed her eyes on the spectre 
in terror andanxiety, yet with a curiosity 
which argued her to be somewhat fa- 
miliarized with his presence, she ob- 
served a speck or two of blood upon 
his breast, ruffle, and band, which be 
seemed to conceal with his hand when be 
observed herlooking athim. He changed 
his attitude more than once, but slightly, 
and without altering his general positiou. 

The fate of the young gentleman in 
future life seemed to correspoad with the 
prophecy. He entered the army, rose to 
considerable rank, and died in peace and 
honour, long after he had closed the 
eyes of the good old lady, who had 
determined, or at least prolessed to have 
determined, his designation in life upon 
this marvellous suggestion. 

ELECTION ANECDOTE. 

During the recent election for the 
City, a gentleman having ordered his 
carriage, for the purpose of proceeding 
upon a canvass in behalf of Sir Wiiham 
Curtis, was compelled, in consequence 
of his coachman being out of the way, 
to content himself with a hackney coach. 
On his way to Sir William’s committee, 
he saw John yoked with a number of 
the mob to Mr. Waithman’s coach. 
When his master returned, he sent for 
John into his study, and after a few ex- 
postulatory admonitions to be more atten- 
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tive to the duties of his station for the 
future, asked him, how he could think of 
degrading himself so low beneath the 
dignity of his nature, as to change con- 
dition with the brutes that he was in the 
habit of driving?—Jobn started ; and 
twisting the side curl of his buckled wig, 
replied, that he was only doing honour 
to theman of the people. —‘ Why John,” 
gaid the gentleman, “ what is it that this 
man of the people is to do for you more 
than the other candidates ?”—“ Do, Sir,” 
answered John, “he'll do a great deal, 
Sir, if he do as he promises—He is to 
obtain forus TRIANGULAR PARLIAMENTS 
and UNIVERSAL SUFFERINGS.” 


Battle of Algiers. 
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ROMAN CEMENT. 

A sort of plaster so called, which well 
withstands our moist climate, is made by 
mixing one bushel of lime slaked witb 
three pounds and a half of green copper- 
as, fifteen gallons of water, and helf a 
bushel of fine gravel sand. ‘The copper- 
as should be dissolved in hot water ; it 
must be stirred with a stick, and kept 
stirring continually while in use. Care 
should be taken to mix at once as much 
as may be requisite for one entire front, 
as it is very difficult to match the colour 
again: and it ought to be mixed the same 
day it is used. 


oo 


‘THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 
From the Literary Gazette, July 1818. 
THE HARP OF THE DESERT ; CONTAINING THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS, &c. IN VERSE. BY ISMAEL 


FITZADAM, FORMERLY ABLE SZAMAN ON ROARD THE “- 


A Iheeass we suppose is an assumed name 
and character; the author being 
more likely an able poet than an able 
seaman. An introduction describes him 
as an Eastern traveller relating the story 
of Algiers to a party of his countrymen 
whom he meets in Libya. The style 
belongs to the modern School, and 
etcasionally follows the exemplar of 
Lord Byron, though its general character 
approaches more nearly to the muse of 
Walter Scott. In what relation the 
author stands to both, our readers will 
judge from the annexed specimens. 


High roll'd the day—all smiling sheen, 
With beams, and bowers ofevergreen, 
Lay stretched in light the land ; 
Glowed to the Sun’s unclouded glow, 
The billow’s breast, whose heaving: slow 
Came parleying towards the strand, 
As if, in reconcilement sweet, 
To clasp and kiss the dark rock’s feet, 
And pardon and oblivion pray 
For rude assault of stormier day. 
And landward sent those gentle seas, 
As wont, their mitigating breeze, 
Cooling, along the sunny coast, 
The busy mustering Moslem host, 
And wafting round o’er tent and wall 
Of deep tambour and Atabal. 
Not welcome now that tempering galc,~ 
It filled and wafted foeman's sail, 
Which soon to ken of Lord and Slave, 
Bast after mast hove fall in sight ; 
Ensign and cross, and pendant bright, 
And threatening prow, and tier of might, 
In glorious trim, and battle plight, 
Came marebing up the ware ! 
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Steered onward still that brave array, 
Till proudly ranged within the bay, 
Confrenting calm those towers and mound, 
Whence death thro’ many a port-hole frowned, 
And turbaned brow, and gloomy look, 
That ill could Christian presence brook. 
Forthwith, by truce and herald meet, 
Brief parle succeeds ’twixt fort and fleet, 
And terms—such terms as blood may spare 
Are firmly said, and madly spurned, 
Infatuate guilt the bolt can dare, 
Too late in weeds of ruin mourned. 
The signal, “ Ready !” instant flice— 
Ship answering ship with ardent breath 
Rang roung the prelude note of death— 
And “ Ready !” ali the line replies. 


We are mistaken if the voice of criti- 
cism does not accord the palm of poeu- 
cal beauty to the commencement, and 
of spirited description to the conclusion 
of these lines. Thereis a pretty episode 
of the restoration of an infant to its 
mother by the Dey ;: but we omit it for 
a few extracts touching 


The Bombardment. 


The thrilling pause which battle knows, 
Ere havoc hails the earthquake close,— 
Sueh grim and deathly pause did passe 
One shot the Mosiem sent—again— 
And hark! - - forth-furnacing amain, 
Twice, thrice, an hundred throats of brass, 
Like thunder-clap and hurricane— 
Fling blasting fire and shattering showcr 
Round mole and rampart, mosque and towert- 


Zis to his banks in terror clings, 

And Zilifof the seventy springs, 

While the roused lion, basking nigh, 
Listg-snuff the peal,—and roars repls— 
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To eastward far along the wave, 

The wild-fig green upon her grave, 
Perehance old Carthage, at the sound, 
Started, from sleep of years profound— 
—Rest, dust of greatness! Ages gone, 
Beneath thy narrow, nameless stone ! 
From brand of feemen rest thou free,~— 

’ Fallen, fallen, is Scipio's Rome like thee. 
Who now might choose thy desert wild 
To visit, save some man exiled, 

Soothed, by thy lone, sepulchral, heap, 
At Marius once, to sit and weep ? 

Or sage whoo’er thy burial span, 

Might mock the pride and power of man } 
Not for thy erimes that bursting ill, 
Though Punic faith provokes it still. 
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Rest, dust of shame and glory past ! 
Secure from hate and strif, at lase— 

Lo! redder fires expand their wings, 
And thicker yet the thunder rings, 
Sulphareous clouds, in masses driven, 
Blast all the coast, and blacken heaven-- 
Recoil the waves—the rocks are riven— 
Can aught of mortal art or might 
Scatter such ravage and affright? 

Might of my Country ! is it thou ! 
True to thy high chivalrous vow, 
Commissioned still the wronged to save, 
Buckler, and refuge, of thc siave, 

Thou Britain! ‘tis, thus nobly known, 
Loud thandering from thy ocean thrane !—- 


ee 


” CORAL REEFS 


AND ISLANDS. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


ON reading the accounts of different 
navigators of the wonderful and 
astonishing structures raised by those 
little vermes Zoophyta, or Coralline in- 
sects, [have often been surprised, and 
wondered how it was possible for those 
little insects to collect such an amazing 
quantity’ of matter as to form islands and 
reefs from unfathomable seas. We know 
very little as yet of the nature of the ma- 
rine polype, that construct these won- 
derful fabrics ; but we cannot be blind 
to the effects of their operations. 

M. de Perssonel, of Marscilles, made 
some experiments on coral and other 
marine bodies. Those bodies which the 
Count de Marsigly imagined to be 
flowers, this ingenious naturalist discov- 
ered to be insects, inhabiting the coral. 
M. Donati of Turin, says, that coral is a 
mass of animals of the polype kind ; and, 
instead of representing the polype beds 
and cells, which they contain, as the work 
of polypes, he thinks it more just to say, 
that coral, and other coralline bodies, 
have the same relation to the polypes 
united to them, as there is between the 
shell of a snail and the snail itself; or 
the bones of an animal, and the animal 
itself, The same system has also been 
illustrated and established by Mr. Ellis, 

The Red Sea, the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans abound with coral. Throughout 
the whole range of the Polynesian® and 
Australasian islands, there is scarcely a 
league of sea unoccupied by a coral reef 

* Polynesia, a multitude of islands in the Pacifie 
Ocean, dpatiar tf modern geo phere 1s, with Not- 


asia, or New sud,reckoned th tifth great division 
ef the giobe, and is called Australasia. 


or a coral islend ;* the former springing 
up to the surface of the water from the 
fathomless bottom ; and the latter, in va- 
rious stages, from the low and naked 
rock, with the water rippling over it, to 
an uninterrupted forest of tall trees. “I 
have seen,” says Mr. Dalrymple, (in his 
Inquiry into the Formation of Ivlands,) 
“* the coral banks, in all their stages, some 
in deep water, others with a few rocks 
just appearing above the surface, some 
just formed into islands, without the least 
appearance of vegetation ; others, with 
a few wecds on the highest part; and, 
lastly, such as are covered with large 
timber, with a bottomless sea at a pistol 
shot distance.” In fact, as soon as the 
edge of the reef is high enough to lay 
hold of the floating sea-wreck, or for a 
bird to perch upon, the island may be 
said tocommence. The dung of birds, 
feathers, wreck of all kinds, cocoa-nuts, 
floating with the young plant out of the 
shell, are the first rudiments of the pew 
island. With islands thus formed, acd 
others in the several stages of their pro- 
gressive creation, Torres Straitt is nearly 
choked up ; and Captain Flinders men- 
tions one island: in it covered with 
the casuarina, and a variety of other 
trees and shrubs, which give food te par- 
oquets, pigeons, and other birds, to whose 
ancestors, it 1s probable, the island was 
originally indebted for this vegetation. 
The time will come, when New Hol- 
land, New Guinea, and all the little 
groupes of islets and reefs to the north, 


* See Ath. Vol. 3, 


pare 338. ; , 
+ Torres, a strait between New Holland asd Ne® 
Urea. a 
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and northwest of them, will be united 
into one great continent, or be separated 
only with deep channels, in which the 
strength and velocity of the tide may ob- 
struct the silent and unobserved agency 
of these insignificant labourers. 

* A barrier of coral reef runs along the 
whole of the eastern coast of New Hol- 
laud ; among which (says Captain Flin- 
ders,) we sought fourteen days, and sail- 
ed more than five hundred miles, before 
a passage could be found through them 
Out to sea, 

Supposing the sea were to change its 
bed, and to cover again the present con- 
tinents, (as it most assuredly will,) what 
great ranges of bills and mountains will 
then appear the work alone of diming- 
tive insects! And if the present islands 
and continents were once, for a series of 
ages covered by the sea, (and the gener- 
ality of the present geologists believe they 
were,) did these little polypes work in 
that sea? If they did, where are their 
works ? Js it now limestone and chalk ¢ 

The hills of chalk, in that part of Dor- 
set in which I live, have nearly the same 
appearance as would the coast of New 
Holland, were the sea to forsake its bed, 
and leave the foundation of the coral 
reefs dry,—after the atmosphere and the 
rains had decomposed and pulverized 
their upper parts, and the debris had 
tambled down their sides ; and were the 
sea again to fill our vallies, ships would 
find ‘no anchorage at a pistol-shot dis- 
tance from the sides of our chalk hills,— 
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formed by the coral insect; but many 
observations of mine combine to induce 
me to that belief. The chalk is incum- 
bent on a stratum of sand-stone, full of 
shells,— which was once the bottom of 
the sea, before the chalk was formed ; 
the sand-stone rests on a bed of sand, 
witha few shells: a little above the sand- 
stone, in the chalk, we find cornua ani- 
monis ; and it was easy for them to find 
their way there, when the reef had just 
begun forming. Higher up in the chalk, 
shells are found, and generally single 
specimens. A stratum of flints is gene- 
rally found in chalk ; but that may be 
accounted for by atoms of Silica being at 
first mixed with the calcareous matter, 
and, in course of time, joined by the 
force of attraction,—as atoms with kind- 
red atoms join. In the alluvial forma- 
tion, on the banks of the Ohio, near Cin- 
cinnati, different species of coralline are 
found, generally calcareous,—now and 
then siliceous ; the siliceous matter, must, 
therefore have entered, and displaced the 
calcareous, while in a dissolved state. 
We frequently find shells inclosed in 
flints: the flinty matter must have been 
once in a soft state,—as the flint exhibits 
the exact form of the shell which it sur- 
rounds. The lime-stone formation, on 
the banks of the Ohio, is thought to be 
the largest formation in the world: is 
that likeiy to be also the work of the ma- 
rine polype ? If any of your geologicat 
correspondents would give their opinion 
on this subject, [ should feel particularly 


as is the case near the reefs of coral. obliged. C. Han. 
I cannot positively say, thatchalk was Ansty. 
OSSIAN. 
From the Literary Gazette, June, 18138/ 
AUTHENTICITY OF OSSIAN’S POEMS Literati. This scrutinizing traveiler 


PROVED. | 

rye following has been transmitted 

to the Literary Gazelle on the 
Most respectable authority. 

A curious and interesung paper (by 
Hugh Campbell, Esg. author of the 
Wanderer in Ayreshire, Birth of Bruce, 
&c.) on the Battle-fields of Fingal in 
Ulster, has been read before the Society 
of Scottish Antiquarians, and generally 


went to Ulster, and there commenced 4 
laborious inquiry on the subject: and in 
the county Antrim soon discovered, by 
the proximity to the highlands of Scot- 
land, and the analogy of names, &c. used 
in the poems of Ossian, that he was in 
the desired neizhbourliood. The caves, 
stones, ruins, &c. of ancient warfare 
and magnificence, in and around the an- 
cient city of Connor, induced him to be- 


approved of by that respectable body of lieve that he had discovered the Semore 
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of the ancients, where was the palace of coveries made, and the convincing tenor 
the Irish kings of the race of Connor, of of the elaborate paper on the subject, are 


Morven, to whose assistance Fingul so 
frequently went when his kinsman was 
threatened by the princes of the Belge. 
In this opinion Mr. C. was soon con- 
firmed by the discovery of the placesmen- 
tioned in the poems, as being in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and ultimately by 
the remains of the palace itself, which has 
been in ruins since the city was stormed 


by Edward Bruce in 1316. The dis- 


sufficient to convince the most incredu- 
lous,even Dr. Jobnson himseli, were hein 
life, that Fingal fought and Ossian sung ! 
Mr. Campbell, we understand, is 
about to give this long wanted desideray 
tum to the public,in the form of a letter, 
to be addressed to Lord Dundas, Presi- 
dent of the Hon. Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries. F.C. 
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From the European Magazine, May 1818, 
FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


(SY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF Lamrrposs.) 


FAMILY HISTORY.* 


re eee sunshine day came,however ; 
my patroness prevailed over all 

her enemies, aud her levees were throng- 
ed with visitors, amongst whom my 
Lord Caeroarvon merrily said, ‘I hope, 
madam, you will remember that I came 
to wait upon you, when none of this 
company did ?’ She consulted me on all 
Occasions, and would have loaded me 
-with favours ; but I only begged her 
to advance one of my aunt’s poor daugh- 
ters from the station of rocker to that of 
bed-chamber-woman, and her brother 
(a ragged tall boy, whom the bottle-men 
afterwards called honest John Hill) was 
made my lord’s aid-de-camp, though he 
thought him good-for-nothing. Not 
long after this, I went to pay my respects 
to my mistress in the Christmas-bolidays, 
and plainly perceived she was uneasy. 
She stood all the while I was with her ; 
and when I stooped to kiss ber hand, 
raised me with a very cold embrace, and, 
without speaking one word, let me go. 
Now I remembered, that having gone 
very privately, on a day before, by a 
secret passage, from my lodgings to the 
bed-chamber, on a sudden my cousin, 
not knowing I was there, came in with 
the boldest and gayest air possible ; but 
seelng me, stopped, and changing her 
manner into a most solemn courtesy, in- 
quired if my mistress rung, and went 
out again. It was plain there existed 
some secret between them ; but, as hon- 
est Howell wisely saith, ‘ A secret is too 


much for one, enough for two, but too 
* Concluded from p. 389. 


little for three.,—And much more wise- 
ly he also saith, ‘From them whom I 
trust may God defend me, but from 
those I do not trust I will defend myself." 
—After much thought on the woman I 
had raised from the dust, and on her I 


had served so long with promises of un- 


alterable affection, I wrote to the latter, 
on the 27th of December, these few 
words :— 

cad |} will be so just as to re- 
flect and examine her last reception— 
how very different from what it bas been! 
you cannot wonder at my reproaches, 
My temper is plain and sin- 
cere, and did like it for many 
years. And if has any remains 
of the tenderness she once professed for 
her faithful friend, I would beg she 
might be treated one of these two ways: 
Either with the openness and confdence 
of a friend, as she has been for twenty 
years ; or else in the manner necessary 
for the post she isin. Andif she pleases 
to choose one of these ways, or any oth- 
ers, I promise to follow it if possible, 
and on all occasions to shew that 
never had a more faithful servant.’ 

‘‘ My patroness hardly noticed this 
appeal; and my husband, then in the 
height of a glory he might have made 
perpetual, was treated as if bis successes 
in her cause were injuries to her self-love. 
He wrote to me as usual-in cypher from 
the camp, professing bis zeal for 83 and 
his distrust of 91, by which he meant 
our lady and her new advisers. Her 
change was more distinctly complained 
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of in another letter, which I sent to her 
enclosed in one from myseli— 

“*T cannot help sending this to shew 
how exactly my lord agrees in my opin- 
ion, that he has now no interest with 
you.— Yet I think he will be surprised 
to hear, that when I had taken so much 
pains to put your jewels in a way I 
thought you would like, my cousin made 
you refuse to wear them in so unkind a 
manner. I will make no reflections, 
only that you chose a very wrong day 
to mortify me, when you were just go- 
ipg to return thanks for a victory obtain- 
ed by my husband !” 

“ On the sixth of April I entreated an 
audience, and the page who announced 
me staid longer than usual : long enough, 
it is to be supposed, to deliberate wheth- 
er, the favour of admission should be 
granted, and to settle the measures of 
behaviour. When I entered, and began 
to speak, she interrupted me, by repeat- 
ing, ‘ Whatever you have to say may be 
put in writing.” Though her face was 
turned away, I continued to speak, beg- 
ging to know the offence laid to my 
charge, but not the names of the authors 
or relators. She replied, ‘ You desired 
no answer, and shall havenone.’ These 
words she repeated constantly, as was 
her custom when she had been provided 
with a phrase to shield her against all 
argument. When shecame to the door, 
streams of tears flowed against my will, 
and the most disrespectful words I ever 
uttered escaped me—‘ I have despised 
interest to serve faithfully and rightly—I 
have done enougb to move compassion, 
even where all love was absent—but 
this inhumanity will not be unpunished.’ 
—She replied, ‘ that will be to myself :’ 
—and thus ended our last conversation, 
after a friendship of twenty-seven years, 
After such high power and envied dis- 
tinctions, my lord and myself sunk into 
retirement, mins ear that, like the 
great and good Lord Bacon, we were 
not obliged to beg a cup of wine from 
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courtiers, and to carry a wallet after bear- 
ing the sword of state.” 

Here ended this singular memoir ; 
and my honest auditor, sending a long 
column of smoke from his pipe, added, 
“Truly, if it had not begun about a 
prince and princess, I should have 
thought it had been a tale of Lady Julias 
and Lady Rosas, such as my daughter 
reads at school—but I dozed a little, I 
doubt, at t’other end.” 

“ No wonder, my good friend,” I re» 
plied, “for this memoir a he us truth, 
not wit or good sense. Yet, as I said 
before, it is respectable, because it relates 
to the most distinguished persons of a 
past age: and touching, as it proves 
how little the noblest stations are exempt 
from the petty passions of human nature, 
and how deeply those passions influence 
the great events of an empire. These 
letters, with frivolous and sentimental 
mystery enough in them to decorate a 
novel, are written by the invincibie Duke 
of Mariborough’s wife, and her heroines 
are Queen Mary and Queen Anne !” 

My lowland Ben Johnson took a large 
pinch from his horn mull, and replied, 
“ There’s no great difference in the fol- 
Ph mayhap ; yet I'd as lief he a King- 
ool as a common one. An’ ye're a 
gownsman, sir, ye may chance to have 
a liking to thae kind of cattle, and I can 
tell ye as strange a tale of the Clanroy 
M’Gregors, and this very inn, as a jus- 
tice-clerk need put on paper. It’s like 
ye may have beard a jeer in Carlisle 
about a West-riding man who took too 
many good cups with a highland knave, 
and woke in a sack next morn :—but [Il 
no believe it, for what says the old song ? 

« Its a wearifu’ task to swim by night 

Safe over the Tweed or Tyne, 
But a harder to deal wi’ a Yorkshire wight, 
And gi’ him his fill of wine.” 
Then nodding with a shrewd smile of 
confirmation, he began his own story. 
(To be continued. ) 


Erratum in page 283, 19th line from bottom, for 
« full woman,” read “ fool weman.” 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE HOLY CITY. 


From the Litcrary Gazette, June, 1818, 


LETTERS OF A PRUSSIAN TRAVELLER, 


DESCRIPTIVE OF A TOUR THROUGH SWEDEN, Ke. 


ME Bramsen accompanied the eld- 
est son of Sir John Maxwell in a 
tour occupying above two years, from 
July 1813 to Sept. 1815. 

The travellers sailed from Leith, and 
arrived at Gottenburgh ; whence they 
proceeded through Sweden and the 
north of Germany. At Potsdam, a few 
anecdotes of Frederick the Great are cul- 
led. He had forbidden any officer to 
attend a masked-ball at Berlin, but re- 
cognized in the room Baron L—, Cap- 
tain of bis own guard. The King ac- 
costed him, ** Cuptain, you are here con- 
trary to the King’s orders.” ‘ That's 
very true, Sir; but on the honor of a 
gentleman, say not one word of it.” ‘The 
next day at the parade his Majesty cal- 
ed the officer aside, and thus addressed 
him, ‘Captain, you are a Major ; but 
on the honor of u gentleman, say not one 
word of it.” On another occasion, pass- 
ing some regiments in review, he ob- 
served a soldier with the scar of a sabre 
wound on his face ; finding he was a 
Frenchman, the King said, “ In what 
alehouse were you wounded ?” 'To which 
the soldier smartly replied, in allusion to 
one of the battles lost by Frederick. ‘In 
that where your Majesty paid the shot !” 

From Berlin to Alexandria we fiod 
nothing for extract. 

From Alexandria our travellers sect 
out for Cairo, with an escort of two 
Arabs, camels to carry their baggage, 
&c. At Damanhur they were hospita- 
bly received by Ali Bey. “ After the ce- 
remonies of the introduction, the Bey 
observed that we must need refreshment, 
and begged us to retire without ceremo- 
ny. ‘The treasurer and several other of- 
ficers of the Bey’s guard, directed the 
slaves to place a small round iron plate 
upon a low table, round which we seat- 
ed ourselves upon the mats. They gave 
us each a sinall round loaf, which was 
very thin and badly baked, but served us 
as a plate ; there was no table-cloth or 
napkin, and instead of a knile and fork 
we were furnished with a small wooden 
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spoon. One of the slaves brought usa 
brass bason and a pitcher of water, and 
presented us with a white towel embroid- 
ered with coloured flowers, which hung 
over hissboulders, After we had wash- 
ed our hands, another slave brovglit a 
boiled calf’s head, and placed it on a 
wooden plate before the treasurer, who 
stood at table. We were not a lie 
surprised when the former [qu. the lat- 
ter] reached his hand to one of the 
slaves, to put up his gown and shirt 
sleeves ; we wondered what this pre- 
paration meant, but were still more as- 
tonished to see the treasurer take the 
calt’s head, tear it to pieces, and with 
his fingers place a piece of it before each 
ofus. He was constantly helping us in 
this delicate manner to those parts he 
thought most to our taste. Nothing but 
extreme hunger could have induced us 
to partake of it, and we frequently shut 
our eyes not to observe the grand treas- 
uter’s operations.” | 

Six fried pigeons underwent the same 
mangling mode of division, and the in- 
ferior officers who stood behind helped 
themselves as the slaves were carrying 
the dishes away. Pillaw, fowls, and a 
sort of pudding, finished the banquet, 
and the latter dishes would have beea 
excellent but for the profusion of oil us- 
ed in cooking them. 

The Arabian women wear nothing 
but a short blue cotton gown ; their feet 
and hands are bare, and their nails, eye 
brows, and chins dyed with indigo. Iron 
ear-rings, bracelets, and in some cases, 
nose-rings, also painted blue, are proud- 
ly worn, The Bey had twenty-six 
wives and concubines, beside favonte 
slaves : he had forty horses for his own 
use, and about four hundred and fifty 
for his troops. Being sumptuously en- 
tertained, and kindly dismissed, the trav- 
ellers proceeded up the Nile to Shebra- 
chit, where they embarked for Cairo. 
Of course, the pyramids, &c. were visited 
and Damietta and Jaffa were the next 
stages at which any stop was made. 
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From Jaffa the party, properly fur- 
nished with a guide and escort, for which 
a large sum was paid, departed for Jeru- 
salem, which is about 35 miles distant 
by the way of Rama. The natives are 
by no means friendly to Christians, and 
the journey is not free from peril. ‘To- 
wards Jerusalem, the road becomes very 
mountainous ; and as it was expedient 
to travel by night in order to avoid the 
scorching heat of the sun, the situation 
Was picturesque and interesting. 

** We passed (says Mr. B.) a village to 
the right belonging toan Arab who calls 
himself the Prinve of the Mountain ; it 
appeared to be considerable : the fie!ds 
around it were very fertile, and covered 
with vines, interspersed with crops of to- 
bacco, water melons, and linseed. The 
road is kept in very good order near this 
village, but the Christians must pay a 
tribute to the Prince, for permission to 
pass his territory ; and as the place 1s 
situated in a narrow defile of the moun- 
tains lie can easily shut up the passage. 
Ve has the character of being at once 
cruel, haughty, unrelenting, and addict- 
ted to repine. ‘The monks in particu- 
Jar stand in great dread of him,” 

Tie euide paid the usual dues ; and 
his employers had the good fortune to 
have a view of his Arabic highness for 
the'r money. Fle was a atout, good 
looking man, with an iminense black 
beard ; his dress a white cotton frock, 
with asash and a blue turban :—he and 
his attendants were all well armed and 
well mounted, smoking long pipes. In 
the absence of their mide “they were a- 
bout to take the wrong road, when His 
Tfichness put them right by crying out 
Helcods, (i. e. Jerusalem) and pointing 
out the proper path. Jerusalem is not 
seen till within a few hondred yards of 
it; several magnificent ruins precede the 
entrance by the gate of Jaffa. 

The sacred city was otherwise very 
desolate ; some Christians in the Levan- 
tine dress saluted the travellers with the 
welcome ‘ben venti,’ and they arrived 
atthe convent of St. Salvador, where 
they were to take up their residence,—- 
‘Totheir surprise and mortification, they 
were received by two drunkea monks, 
who instead of answering to their inqui- 
ries, burst out into a fit of laughter, and 
uttered a torrent of nonsease in misera- 
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ble Italian. A religious of a better or- 
der, however, at length appeared, and 
paid them the attentions due to their sit- 
uation, and to their letter of introduc- 
tion to the Superior. 

“ Being much fatigued, (says the narra- 
tor) we retired to rest for a few hours, 
but had hardly fallen into a slumber, 
when we were disturbed by a loud 
knocking at our door and windows.— 
We rose, and found the yard in front ef 
our apartment filled with Christians of 
both sexes, dressed in the Levantine 
style. It was a visit of friendly con- 
gratulatio.s, which, however, at such a 
time, we could willingly have dispensed 
with. They all came and shook hands 
with us, at the same time greeting us with 
‘ben venuti, Mostof the women wore 
gowns of a red color, some of which 
were ornamented with narrow. silver 
lace on the border ; their hair was plait- 
ed, and hung down their backs, anc to 
the end of each lock was attached some 
gold coin: several wore similar orna- 
ments round their heads and necks, bit 
all were covered with long white veils. 
Some were very handsome, though their 
complexions were rather pale. Very 
few spoke Italian, their general language 
being either the Arabic or the Turkish. 
Some of them pretended that they came 
to fetch water from the well ; but it was 
not difficult to see that the stronger mo- 
tive of curiosity, so all-powerful to the 
female mind, had attracted them to the 
spot; others informed ug that they bad 
been to prayers in the convent.” 

Having obtained permission of the 
Bey, and paid a tax of 50 pilasters, or 
about three guineas, without which no 
Christian curiosity is gratified in this par- 
ticular, they visited the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

“Tt is a large and magnificent building, 
and, with the exception of some of the 
pillars and the front, remarkable for the 
curious basso-relievo work over the 
door ; is mostly modern, the building 
having been partly destroyed hy fire 
in 1810. The first object pointed out 
on entering, was a slab of wutte marble 
ov the pavement, surrounded by a rail- 
ing 3 this we were assurad was the spot 
wiere the body of the Saviour was an- 
ointed by Joseph of Arimathea. We 
next entered a kind of circular chapel, 


428 The Alisma Plantago. [ vor. 3. 
erected under the centre of the dome: hogany colour, and guarded by an aged 


the sides were formed with verd-antique monk. 

marble, and the entrance was covered From this venerable spot, after per- 
with the same. Twenty-one silver forming certain ceremonies, and satis{y- 
lamps were hanging around this sacred ing their devotional feelings, they visited 
spet ; which is believed to contain the the chapel, where many relics are shows. 
tomb of Jesus Christ, and several vases They next took a distant view of the 
filled with flowers stood on a white mar- temple of Solomon, “ that forbidden ob- 
ble slab near it. The sacred tomb itself ject to which ao Christian is permitted to 


was covered with two planks of a ma- approach.” 
Conclusion in our next. 


THE ALISMA PLANTAGO. 
( For the Cure of Hydrophobia. ) 


The attention of the Public and of the Faculty has al- To the Editor of the (London) Literary Gazette. 

ready been eailed to the Alisma Plantago,of which str, 
tice [ compliance with the wish expressed 
in one of the Numbers of the Lite- 


RARY GazettE, by a Correspondent, | 

have sent for your acceptance a drawing 

of the reputed valuable plant Alisma 

igi T regret much that [ am oot 

enabled to givea figure of a more perfec! 

specimen ; yet this may serve to give 
some idea of the character of the plaat 

It grows, I may venture to say, in most 
parts of Suffolk, certainly with usin great 
abundance, to the height of two feet above 
the surface of ponds and ditches, bearing 
white flowers, inclining more or less to 
a purplish tinge, from the middle of June 
to August. I have endeavoured to ex 
press the form of the seed-vessel, so that 
the plant may be known after its flowers 
have ceased to exist. I am acquainted 
with no species of Alisma that at all re- 
sembles this in habit ; therefore it must 
be known at a glance. For specific m'- 
nutia, your Correspondent cannot do 
better than refer to Dr. Smith's ‘ Flora 
Britannica,’ or to * Withering’s Eng'is 
Botany ;’ he will receive information 


from either. Yours, &c. J. 
The following paragraph appeared ia 
the Times Newspaper :— 


“The celebrated Dr, Frank has sest 
a considerable quantity of the roots 0! 
Alisma Plantago to the hospitals of the 
Dachies of Parma, Placentia, and Guss- 
talla, inviting the physicians to make tr'- 
als of that root on persons attacked with 
bydrophobia. It is known that a popu 
lar opinion prevails in Russia, that this 
plant is an infallible remedy in that fright- 
ful distemper, and it infinitely interes’ 
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humanity to ascertain whether or not this 
opinion be well founded.” 


To this we think it proper to add, without remark on 
our parts, the only other notice on the subject that 
has met our ingatries, 


On the Alisma Pluntago Aquatica Linn. 
asa Remedy for the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, and the Hydrophobia ensuing. 
from it, By Dr. and Professor 


Harzess, of Erlangen. - 


Tue accounts lately received from Rus- 
sia of the efficacy of the root of the 
Alisma Plantago, in the cure of the Hy- 
drophobia, have attracted the attention 
of the members of our Physical and 
Medical Society, in their October meet- 
ing. M. Martius, apothecary to the 
court, had taken pains to investigate the 
nature of this root, which grows wild in 
abundance in our parts, and the proper 
method of preparing it. As this root, 
which he produced, has, when fresh, a 
striking resemblance in the taste and 
smell to the Culamus Arom. and in some 
degree to the Iris florent. and, when 
moderately pressed, gives ont a white, 
milky, clammy juice, to which a great 
part of its efficacy may probably be at- 
tributed (though another part may be 
found in the more solid substance of the 
root, and consequently in the powder) 
M. Martius thought that the preparation 
and use of the remedy in its fresh state, 
might be more effectual than the powder, 
hitherto prescribed. He therefore made 
a conserve, composed of one-third of the 
fresh root grated, and two-thirds sugar, 
duly mixed together. The members 
found that this conserve had entirely the 
taste and smell of the root, and by no 
means disagreeable, only the after-taste 
1s rather sharp and bitter. Itis probable 
this conserve may, like others retain its 
efficacy for half a year, or longer. This 
preparation, therefore, seems to deserve 
attention, though the use of the powder, 
carefully prepared from the fresh root, 
slowly dried, should not be neglected. 
I would also particularly recommend a 
saturated tincture ofthe root. To pre- 
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pare this tincture, it would perhaps be 
best to employ the roots caretully dried 
in the shade in hot weather. To one 
part of the root, cut small, or coarsely 
pounded, I should add eight or ten 
parts of rectified spirits of wine, and 
distil it for five or six days. T intended 
to say something more, for the use of 
medical men, in the Medical Journal, 
respecting this remedy, and its pharma- 
ceutic and therapeutic character, accord- 
ing to which it must be placed in the 
same class as Valerian Calamus, Celtis 
Austr. &c, [must remark, that however 
desirable the discovery of a remedy for 
that most dreadful of all disorders the 
hydrophobia inay be, we must not place 
our hopes too confidently in that now 
announced, till a sufficient number of 
authentic experiments, made by meno of 
real science, have been instituted ;—and 
if, as every one must wish, we should 
receive more and authentic cases of the 
preventive efficacy of this root, taken 
before the hydrophobia really breaks out 
(and we are informed, by written com- 
lewanications from a most respectable and 
credible source, that dozs, when hit, in- 
stinctively look for this root;) yet still 
the simultaneous application of the great- 
est and most certain of all antidotes to 
hydrophohia, viz. the cauterizing of the 
parts bitten, can hardly be superseded 
and rendered unnecessary. When the 
hydrophobia haa really broken out, phos- 
phorus and arsenic (according to the 
remarkable experiments made with them 
by the late Dr. Zinke, at Kahla) seem 
worthy of particular attention; but of 
course only in the hands of able physi- 
cians. For the rest, the Alisma Plantagn, 
as aremedy for the bite of mad dexs, 
and of other poisonous animals, is by neo 
means a new remedy.  Dioscorides 
knew and recommended it; and Pliny. 
lib. x. says expressly of it, Prod-st ac 
omnes bestiurum morsus illita et poin 
Ata later period it was recommended 
by Marcellus Empiricus; and in the 
16th century by the great Casalpinus. 


SAINTS’ DAYS, OBSCURE CEREMONIES, &c. 


From the London Time's Tclescope, for Sept. 1818. 


SEPTEMBER. 
HIS word is composed of septem 
seven, and the termination ber, like 


lis in Aprilis, Quintilis, Sextilis. Tins 
rule will also apply to the three follow - 
ing montbs,Octo-ber, Novem-ber, Decuin- 
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ber. Psracuam describes September, 
‘with merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe; upon bis heada wreath 
of white aod purple grapes: in his left 
hand a handful of millet oats, and pani- 
cle, withal carrying a cornucopia of ripe 
peaches, pears, pomgranates, and other 
fruits of his season ; in his right hand, 
the sign Libra. [His purple robe shew- 
eth how he raigneth like a king above 
other moneths, abounding with plenty of 
things necessary for man’s life, The siga 
Libra is now (as Sir Peter Sidney saith) 
an indifferent arbiter between the day 
and night, poizing to each his equal 


hours, according to Virgil : 
‘ Libra dies, somnique pares ubi fecerit horas.’ 


‘September they called Gerst-monut, 
for that barley which that moneth com- 
monly yeelded was antiently called gerst, 
the name of barley being given unto it 
by reason of the drinke therewith made, 
called beere, and from beerlech it comes 
to be berlegh, and from berlegh to barl-y 
So in like manner beereheym, to wit, the 
overdecking or covering of beere, came 
to be called berham, and afterwards 
barme, having since gotten I wot not 
how many names besides.’ 

SAINT GILES, SEPTEMBER 1, 

Giles, or A®gidius, was born at 
Athens ; but, after he had disposed of 
his patrimony in charitable uscs, came 
to France in the year 715. 

LONDON BURNT, SEPTEMBER 2. 

The fire of Londoa broke out on Sun- 
day morning, September 2, 1666, O.S.; 
and being impelled by strong winds, ra- 
ged with irresistible fury nearly four days 
and nights ; nor was it entirely mastered 
till the fifth day after ithegan. This de- 
structive conflagration commenced at the 
house ofa baker, in Pudding-lane, ten 
houses from Thames-strect,into which it 
spread within a few hours ; nearly the 
whole of the contiguous buildings being 
of timber, lath, and plaster, and the whole 
neighbourheod presenting little else than 
closely confined passages and narrow al- 
leys. The fire quickly spread, and was 
not to beconquered by any human means. 
‘Then, (says a contemporary writer) 
‘then the city did shake indeed ; and the 
‘inhabitants did tremble, and flew away 
‘in great amazement from their houses, 
“lest the flames should devour them: 
* rattle, rattle, rattle, was the noise which 


Mlustration of remarkable Days, Ceremonies, &c. 


pines were of no usc, from the 
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“the fire struck upon the ear round about, 
‘as-if there had been a thousand iron 
‘chariots beating upon the stones.’* 

The destructive fury of this conflagra- 
tion was never, perhaps, exceeded in any 
part of the world, by any fire originating 
in accident. IVithin the wails, it consu- 
med almost five-sixths of the whole city ; 
and without the walls it cleared a space 
nearly as extensive as the one-sixth part 
left cnburnt within. Scarcely a single 
buiiding that came withia the range of 
the flames was left standing. Public 
buildings, churches,and dweiling-houses, 
were alike involved in one common fate. 

Jo the summary account of this vast 
devastation, given in one of the inscrip- 
tions on the Monument, and which was 
drawn up from the reports of the survey- 
ors appointed after the fire, it is stated, 
that ‘The ruins of the city were 436 
acres (viz. 343 acres within the walls, 
and 93 ia the liberties of the city] ; that, 
of the six and twenty wards, it utterly 
destroyed fifleen, and left eight others 
shattered, and balf burnt; and that # 
consumed 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling- 
houses, 89 churches, [besides chapels ; 
four of } the city gates, Guiidhall, ma- 
ny public structures, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, and a vast uumber of stately 
edifices, Amid all the confusion and 
multiplied dangers that arose from the 
fire, it does not appear that more than 
s1X persons lost their lives. Calamitous 
as were the immediate consequences of 
this dreadful fire, its remote effects have 
proved an incalculable blessing to subse- 
quent generations, ‘To this conflagra- 
tion may be attributed the complete des- 
truction of the pLacug, which, the year 
before only, swept off 68,590 persens!! 
To this tremendous fire we owe most of 
our grand public structures—the regular- 
ity and beauty of our streets—and final- 
ly, the great salubrity and cleanliness of a 
large part of the city of London. 


NATIVITY OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 8. 

A concert of angels having been heard 
in the air to solemnize this important 
event, the festival was appointed by 
Pope Servius about the year 695. 


* The progr-ssof the fire micht have heen stopped, 
but for the foolish conduct of the Lerd Mayor, who re- 
fused to give orders for pulling down some honss, 
without the consent of the owners. Buckets and en- 
ed state ef the 
streets. 


un 
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Holy Rood—Michuelinas Day—Robert Bruce. 
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HOLY CROSS, OR HIOL¥ ROOD, SEPT. 14. presided over the Jewish nation, and had 
This festival was first observed in the an army of angels under his command 


year 615, on the following occasion :— 


and conduct; he fought also with the 


Cosroes, King of Persia, having plun- Dragon or Satan, and his angels ; and, 


dered Jerusalem, curried away large 
pieces of the cross which had been kit 
there by the Empress Helena. _ Heracli- 
us, the Emperor, soon afterwards engag- 
ed and defeated him, and removed the 
cross: but bringing it back in triumph 
to Jerusalem, he found the gates shut 
against him, and heard a voice from 
heaven, saying, that the King of Kings 
did not enter into that city in so stately a 
manner, but meck and lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, ‘The Emperor then im- 
mediately dismounted from his horse, 
and walked through the city barefooted, 
carrying the cross himself. The doly- 
read, or cross, when pertectly made, had 
not only the image of our Savior extend- 
ed upon it, but the figures of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John, one on each side: 
1n allusion to John xix, 26,—* Christ on 
the cross saw his mother and the disci- 
ple whom he loved standing by, 

Such was the representation denomi- 
nated the rood, usually placed over the 
screeh which divided the nave from the 
chancel in our churches. ‘To our ances- 
tors, we are told, it conveyed a full type 
of the Christian church ; the nave repre- 
senting the church militant, and the chan- 
eel the church triurophant; denoting 
that ail who would go from the one to 
the other, must pass under the rood ; 
that is, carry the Cross, and suffer 
affliction. 

SAINT MICHAEL, SEPTEMBER 29. 

Saint Michael was an archangel who 


contending with the Devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses. See fev. 
xii, 73 Jude 9. ‘This festival has been 
kept with great solemnity ever since the 
sixth century. It was enacted in the 
ecclesiastical laws of King Ethelred in 
England, in the year 1014, ‘ That every 
Christian who is of age fast three days 
on bread and water, and raw herbs, be- 
fore the feast of St. Michael, and let 
every mun go to confession and to 
church barefoot—let every priest with 
his people go in procession three days 
barefoot, and lect every one’s commons 
for three days be prepared without any 
thing of flesh, as if they themselves were 
to eatit, both in meat and drink, and let 
all this be distributed to the poor. Let 
every servant be excused from labour 
these three days, that he may the better 
perform his fast, or fet him work what he 
will tor himself. These are the three 
days, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, next belore the feast of St. Michael. 
If any servant break his fast, let him 
make satisfaction with his hide (bodily 
stripes ;) let the poor freeman pay thirty 
pence, the king’s thane a hundred and 
thirty shillings; and let the money be 
divided to the poor.’ 

There isan old custom, still in use, of 
having a roast goose for dinner on 
Michaelmas day: and it ig a popular 
saying, that, ‘if yan eat goose on M- 
chaelmas day, you will never want 
money all the year round.’ 


——_ 


VARIETIES. 


From= La Belle Assemblee, Junc, 1818, 
SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 

T is a singular coincidence, that in 

the same month when the Regalia of 
Scotland met the gaze of her sons, the 
relics of their most patriotic sovereign 
should be discovered, after inbumation 
since the year 1329. With these parti- 
culars none have noticed the tradition that 
the family motto of De Bruce originated 
in the services ofa lady. She was relat- 
ed to the Fullartons of Fullarton. Her 
husband was a cadet of the house of Cas- 
silis. Before Robert Bruce avowed his 


pretensions, he came diseuised asa pui- 
mer, with a few followers of tried cour- 
age and fidelity, to acqnaint himself with 
the dispositions of the peuple. His small 
skiff, in stress of weather, took she!ltcr 
on the coast of Ayrshire, The might 
was dark, and the sea rolling with vio- 
lence, bad tossed the adventurers out of 
all knowledge of their landiig-place.-— 
They got safe to shore ; but to prevent 
the suspicions wlich in those unhappy 
times should arise from seeing many 
strangers together, the chiels dispersed. 
Bruce chanced to enter the kitcLes of 


y 
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Mr. Kennedy. The servants were just 
going to bed. The lady bad retired to 
her solitary couch, ber husband being 
with the English forces, to whose inter- 
est tbe Governor ot Ayr had gained him 
during the achievements of William Wal- 
lace. Bruce craved leave to sit at the 
fire ; but one of the damsels had inform- 
ed her mistress of the holy guest. She 
came herself and led him to tle hall, 
where, eyeing his figure and features 
with eurvest attention, ‘ We hae been 
—we hae been fausse,” said she in the 
Scottish dialect, “but a royal ee tukes 
me back to haly royalty. 1 seid ye anes 
royal de Bruce, I ken ye weel. We 
hae been baitb untrue to Scotland, but 
rest ye safe: and albeit a’ that’s gane, 
Meg Fullarton wad dee in your cause.” 
In English this pithy speech may be ren- 
dered: ‘ We have been, we have been 
fulse ; but the eagle eye of royalty calls me 
back to sacred loyalty. I once beheld 
thee, princely de Bruce, and I know thee 
well. We have been both untrue to 
Scotland—but notwithstanding all that 
has passed, Margaret Fullarton would 
die in your service.” Mrs, Kennedy 
entertained Bruce as a palmer, and dis- 
missed him in safety. Tradition adds, 
that her modest allusion to his own infat- 
uation for England, excused her past 
disloyalty to the candid Bruce, and the 
words she thrice repeated he adopted as 
his family motto, in memory of his fault 
and her gentle self accusing rebuke. 

On the 17th Feb. 1818, the persons 
employed in clearing the ground fur the 
new church to be erected at Dumferm- 
line, discovered a coffin of hewn stone, 
neatly built into the ground. This was 
found to contain the remains of that he- 
roic prince, Bruce. The body, after be- 
ing embalmed, had been swathed in 
shect lead, aa thick as a halfpenny ; the 
grins were wrapped up with the body ; 
each thigh and leg separately; the whole 
shronded in a rich stuff, composed of in- 
terwoven gold and silk. There was the 
semblance of a crown on the head of the 
royal corpse, The length of the body 
is six feet two inches ; the length of the 
stone coffin seven feet. The coffin was 
found in the exact spot which the popu- 
lar tradition of the place indicated as the 
burial place of Bruce, in the centre of 


what had been the choir of the church, 
and not far beneath the surface. 


ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 
| From the Literary Gazette. 

One day, during the late fine weather, 
a Frenchman, walkiog in London,found 
himself very thirsty, and went to a pub- 
lic house to get something to quench bis 
thirst, but, unacquainted with the English 
language, he was much embarra 
when he presented himself to the bar. 
The Landlady, and two Englishmen 
who were conversing with her, were 
greatly astonished to see the stranget 
standing, la bouche béaute, and casting 
wild looks about the room. They asked 
him what be wanted? The. Freocbmay, 
collecting all his strength aod learang, 
began to say, “ Biére, Biére,” about 
half a dozen times. ‘The two Eoglist- 
men not knowing what he meant, sup 
posed he was ill, from his pressing bis 
hands to his breast, and looking so pale 
and emaciated. Again they asked him 
what was it he wished to say, and 1 
ceived the same answer as before: 
 Biére, Biére.” At last the tet 
seeing the poor Foreigner was obliged to 
sit iowa chrougk fatigue and faintoess, 
said, she thought he asked for a Bier; 
one was immediately procured, aod the 
patient carried to the hospital, su 
at being borne about the streets, 2 
grieved at not being able to explain him 
self. At the hospital he remem 
he had heard the word - --- Thirsly 
when drink was in request, but, unable 
to pronounce the Th, he exclaimed, 08 
entering “ Me is very dirty, very dirty: 
upon which he was stripped and put into 
a bath, where he contrived to quench hi 
thirst, and coming out revived was 
missed as perfectly cured. 

GOLDEN TYPOGRAPHY. — 

The art of printing in gold, which bas 
been practised at different periods ™! 
various degrees of success, bas been late 
ly revived in a more perfect and beant- 
ful manner than any other which bes al- 
already appeared. It is scarcely possible 
to convey to those who have not witnes 
ed its effect, the splendid character wh 
this invention displays. M. Didot 
Paris, and Mr. Whitaker of Londo, 
have produced some of the finest pe 
mens of this art. Some specimens ° 
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golden printing, in a work consisting of on with the pen ; the stone is then sat- 


colored plates of pheasants, were lately 


published in France, where the name of 


each species, and the yellow tints on the 
feathers, were printed from copperplate 
in gold ink, 
<i 
From the Literary Panorama, July 1818. 
SAGACITY OB A GREYROUND AND 
POINTER. 

A gentleman in the county of Stirling, 
kept a greyhound and a pointer, and be- 
ing fond of coursing, the pointer was ac- 
eustomed to find the hares, and the grey- 
hound to catch them. When the season 
‘Was over, it was found that the dogs 
were in the habit of going’ out by them- 
selves and killing the hares for their own 
amusement. To prevent this, a large 

, iron ring was fastened to the pointer’s 
neck by a leather coliar, and bung down, 
80 as to prevent the dog from ruaning or 
jumping over dykes, &c. The animals, 
however, continued to stroll out to the 
fie!ds together ; and one day the gentle- 
man, suspecting all was not right, resoly- 
ed to watch them, and, to his surprise, 
found that the moment they thought they 
Were unobserved, the greyhound took 
up the iron ring in his mouth, and, car- 
rying it, they set off to the hills, and be- 
gan to search for hares as usual. They 
were followed, and it was observed that, 
whenever the pointer scented the hare, 
the ring was dropped, and the greyhound 
stood ready to pounce upon poor puss 
the moment the other drove her from ber 
form, but that he uniformly returned to 
assist his companion when he had ac- 
complished his object. 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

A description of engraving on stone, 
which was about twenty years since in- 
vented in Germany, has been lately re- 
vived with much success in England. 
‘The process of this art is simple in the 
extreme. A slab of white lias, (Bath 
stone) about an inch thick, is rendered 
perfectly level, and polished with fine 
sand, or some other substance, and this 
stone is drawn on with a pen, and a pre- 
pared a of the consistence of com- 
mon ink, and with the same facility : 


after this the stone is washed over with 
diluted nitric acid, which slightly cor- 
rodes that part which has not been drawn 
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urated with water, and the common print- 
ing ink dabbed over it, as in type print- 
ing, and the ink adheres to such parts as 
have been drawn on, (the other parts of 
the stone being wet, repel the printing 
ink) ; the impression is then taken by 
passing the stone through a press with a 
plane and single cylinder. When the 
print is wished to resemble a chalk draw- 
ing, the stone is left rather rough, by 
using a coarser sand to polish it; and 
instead of ink and pen being used, a pre- 
pared pastil, of the same substance as 
that with which the mixture used in 
drawing with a pen is made, is substitut- 
ed, with which a drawing 1s made on 
the stone. From this it is evident that 
the making the drawing on the stone is 
accompanied by.no more inconvenience 
than the drawing on paper with pencil 
or a pen: but as circumstances may 
make it inconvenient to make the draw- 
ing on the stone, there is a prepared pa- 
per, on which the drawing maybe made 
either with a pen or chalk, and which the 
printer can transfer to the stone, and this 
method has the advantage of reversing 
the drawing, by which means the im- 
pression produced corresponds with the 
original design. 

It is evident that, supposing the im- 
pression produced is equally fit to an- 
swer the purpose required, the whole ex- 
pense of engraving may he saved, ag the 
artist may himself, at once, make the de- 
siz on the stone, and it may immediate- 
ly be brought into action with the press. 

The specimens of this art which Ger- 
many has produced are truly beautiful : 
and the fac-simile of Albert Durer’s 
Missal may, perhaps, vie wiih any cop- 
per-plate engraving that could have 
been produced of the same subject. The 
portrait of that artist, the border decora- 
tions, printed in various colours, and the 
page of German writing, are all in the 
highest degree admirable. Indced, the 
principal merit of this art consists in pro- 
ducing the most faithful copies and fac- 
similes of any subjects, whether of draw- 
ings, engravings, letter-press, of manu- 
script. But, like many other celebrated 
and useful arts, Lithography, as it res- 
pects England i3 only in its dawn ; but 
a vears experience will not only materi- 
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ally assist its progress, but also place it him, if he had made his peace with God ! 
yn that degree of eminence which it so ‘ I suppose so,” replied the sick Gascon, 


well deserves. 
cicada 
From the Literary Gazette, July, 1818. 
EPITAPHS,* 
Sia, 


On the window of the Falcon Hotel, 
where I am now housed is the following 


distich : 


Absent or dead still let your friend be dear : 
A sigh the absent claim ;—the dead a tear. 


There is a curious cemetery in Eyam years of age, and very thin. 
church-yard, formed by eight stone col- 
umns, a whimsical Epitaph (among ma- 


ny, for this is a favourite resort of the 
giac Muse) is thus occupied :— 


Here lith the body of Aan Sellars 
buried by this stone—who 
dyed on Jan. 18th day, 1731 
likewise here lise dear Isaac 
Sellars, my husband and my right, 
who was buried on that same day come 
seven years, 1738. In seven years 
time there comes a change,— 
observe, and here you'll see 
on that same day come 
seven years my husband's 
laid by me. 


I also observed against the wallof the some days before, when there was 00 
New Inn, and facing a bowling-green at indication of sickness, the monkey aber- 
the back of it, on a plain stone tablet, the doned his mistress, and would not ap 
record of a bowling hero, whereof the pear in her chamber, as if by the acute 


subsequent lines are a tranacript : 


To the memory 
of Mr. Alderman Nyua, 
An honest Man, and en excellent Bowler. 
Cuique est sua Fama. 


Full forty long years was the Alderman seen 


The delight of each Bowler, and king of this Green ; 


As long be remembered his art as his name, 
Whose hand was unerring—unrivalled his fame. 
His BIAS was good, and he always was found 
To go the right way, and take enough ground. 
‘The Jack to the uttermost verge he would send, 
For the Alderman lov’d a full-length ateach end. 
Now mourn every eye that has seen him display 
The arts of the Game, and the wiles of his Play, 
For the great Bowler, DEATH, at one critical cast, 
Has ended his Length, and close rubb'd him at last. 
F. W. posuit. MDCCLXXVI. 


eas 


The great hospital for the sick, in Pa- 
ris, is called !' Hotel Dieu, literally, ‘ the 
House of God.’ A Gascon was carried 
there ; and as he was thought to be in 
_ Ganger of death, one of his friends asked 
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Gravesend, 277 May, 1818. bedside a few hours before his death, 


Ele- ‘THE MONKEY'S SAGACITY OF SNELL 
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‘for you see he has given me a room 
and a bed in his house.’ 
ANECDOTE OF TIE EARL OF MARCHMONT. 


Lord Binning, who was sitting by bis 


seeing him smile, asked what he was 
laoginng at 2 He answered, ‘I am di- 
verted to think what a disappointment 
the worms will meet 3 = eat 
come to me expecting a weal, & 

find nothing but bones!’ He was 84 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
From the Literary Panorama, June 1318. 


A lady of my acquaintance, says the 
author of a paper in the T'ransactions of 
the Royal Academy at Copenhagea, bad 
a favourite monkey, and the monkey, 10 
return to his mistress’s kindness, was $9 
fond of ber, that he would scarcely eve 
leave her. But his admirable and nx 
smell in distinguishing contagious a 
tempers, was no doubt the cause of his 
shewing a different inclination. 
measles became epidemic in the country, 
and the lady fell sick of them. Fer 


ness of his smell he had been seasible 
she would soon sicken. As soon 8s 
was well, he returned to her with the 
same familiarity, Some time after, 
same lady had a slight fever, but withost 
any appearance of malignity. The met- 
key remained with her as her constatt 
companion, and seemed thus to bave 
clear perception of the difference of dis- 


tempers. His persevering also in the 


‘last conjuncture might have been of ad- 
vantage to his mistress, if it be true, a1! 
is said that the flesh of the monkey 1 # 
good febrifuge for the lion. 

The French are varying the Kale- 
doscope in every poasible mode. re 
artist announces the addition of sentiment! 
to this joujor, which he names a Policor- 
nicope, and fills with shade portraits 
dear beings, another calls his the Trass- 

Jigurateur,and furnishes bouquets, for- 
er baskets, fruits, &c. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


From the Manthly Magazines, July, 1818, 
GAMOR, Lord of the Bright City ; 

an heroic poem ; by H. H. Mirman, 
is anovelty in the poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. From the loose and 
rambling measures of poetic simplifica- 
tion, Mr. Milman has carried us back 
to the style of Akenside, and the dignity 
of Milton: but we fear, in this attempt 
at stateliness, he has indulged in the 
obscure too much to be agreeable. 
With this drawback from his merits, 
and some obvious imitations, there is a 
certain class of readers who will derive 
pleasure from this dignified poem. We 
extract a passage, which we esteem a 
fair sample of the whole. 


Uprosee the Avenger, and his way he took 

To where the rock broke off abrupt and sheer, 

Before him yawn’d the chasm, whose depth of gloom 

Severed the island-castle from the shore : 

The ocean waves, as though but newly rent 

‘That narrow channel, tumbled to and fro, 

Rush'd and recoil’d, and sullenly sent up 

An everlasting roar, deep echoed out 

From th’ anderworking caverns; the white gulls 

Were wandering in the dusk abyss, and shone 

Faint sun-iight here and there on the moist slate. 

The cast!e drawbridge hung aloof,arm’d men 

Paced the stern ramparts, javelins look'd out 

From embrasure and loop-hole, arbalist 

And bow-string loaded lay with weight of shaft 

Menacing. On the dizzy brink stood up 

Th’ Avenger, like a seraph when absolv’d 

His earthly mission, on some sunny peak 

He waits the gathering cloud, whereon he wont 

To chanioteer along the azure space, 

In vain he waits not : under his plumed feet, 

And round about his spreading wings it floats, 

And sails off proudly with its heavenly freight, 

- Even thus, at Samor’s call, down heavy fell 

The drawbridgy, over the abyys the Avenger springs ; 

‘Fintagel’s huge portcullis groaning up, 

Its grooves give way ; then up the jealous bridge 

Bebind him Icaps, the gate falls clashing down.” 
Cee ey 


An Inquiry into some of the most curi- 
ous und interesting subjects of Histo- 
ry, Science, &c. By Fhomus Moir. 
Tis book has one great merit: it is 

the least of a book-making coucern that 

we have seen for a long time, and con- 
tains a great deal of curious matter with- 
in a smail compass, and at a small price, 

The principal subject on which it treats 

is the state of religious houses in Eng- 

land before the Reformation ; there are 
also, a disquisition on the Julian year, 


new style, the solar and lunar systems 5 
an account of the origin of the renowned 
orders of knighthood ; and many tnqui- 
ries into the ancient customs of sepul- 
ture, &c. &c. Passing over the three 
first chapters, we select the following 
from the fourth, on the origin of writing. 

* The most ancient manner of writing 
was akind of engraving, whereby the 
letters were formed in tablets of lead, 
wood, wax, or like materials. This was 
done by styles made of iron, brass, or 
bone. ‘The Papyrus wag first used in 
Egypt—afterwards parchment, made of 
the fine skins of beasts, was invented at 
Peigamus ; and lastly, paper manufac- 
tured from linen cloth. Books were an- 
ciently writ only on one side, and done 
up io rolls; but this being found very 
cumbrous and inconvenient, they were 
next written on square leaves and on 
both sides. S. Cassian was a christian 
schoolmaster, and taught children to read 
and write at Imola, 27 miles from Ra- 
venoa. During one of the persecutions, 
probably of Decius or Valerian, he refu- 
sed to sacrifice to the gods, and suffered 
martyrdom from his own scholars, who 
were forced to stab him to death with 
their iron styles,” 

We have our Bell and Lancasterian 
Systems as ao improvement on the mode 
of tuition, but that mode itectf is very 
different from what was practised from 
the earliest times to the 13th or 14th cen- 
tury. The master then delivered his 
explanation like a harangue ; and the 
pupils retained as much as they could, 
taking down notes to help their memory. 
Teaching was earried on by lectures ; 
and at the era we are speaking of, the 
Studies requisite to qualify a person for 
lecturing occupied fourteen or fifteen 
years, 3o that the youngest teacher was 
generally about 35 years old. 

“ Purgations by single combat of the 
accusers and accused were instituted by 
the Burgundians, introduced in England 
by William the Conqueror, and contin- 
ued later than Henry JIT. though always 
condemned by Rome.” 

‘* Feupat System.---Feudatory laws 


were unknown to the world till framed 
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by the Lombards in Italy, the first au- 
thors of feudatory laws and principalities. 
Pepin and Charlemagne began to intro- 
duce something of them in Germany and 
France, where they were afterwards ex- 
ceedingly multiplied in the reigns of 
weak princes, and by various acci- 
dents.” 


“ Tue Gamut 1x Music.---Guido, a 
monk of Arezzo in Tuscany, in 1009, 
was the inventor of the Gamma ut, or 
gamut, and the six notes, Ut, Re, Mi, 
Fa, Sol, La, which syllables are taken 
from the three first verses of the hyma 
of St. John Baptist. Ut queant laxis, &c. 
---Guido says--I hope they who come af- 
ter us will not forget to pray for us, for 
we make a perfect master in a year or 
two, whereas, till now, a person could 
scarce attain this science, even imperfect- 
ly, in ten years.” 


Byron’s Siege of Corinth. 
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Name or Grsrartar.---“ Roderic 
having dethroned and pulled out the 
eyes of Vitiza, the Gothic king of Spain, 
aod excluded his children from the 
crown, usurped himself the throne ia 
711. Count Julian, the most powerful 
nobleman in Spain, invited the Moors or 
Saracens from A‘rica into Spain, to re- 
venge an insult offered to his daughter 
by Roderic. Mousa, who was governor 
of those Saracens, sent first 12,000 men 
under a general named ‘Tanf, who easily 
possessed himself of Mount Calpe, and 
the town Heraclea. which these Moors 
from that time called Gibraltar, or Mount 
of Tarif, from this general, and the Ara- 
bic word Gibel, a mountain.” 

We shall now take our Jeave of the 
author, who, notwithstanding a quaint 
style, belief in demonology, hostility to 
promiscuous dancing, and other pecu- 
liarities, has entertained us much. 


BYRON’S SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, June, 1818. 


aTR 
| Oe of the last numbers of your 

valuable miscellany are some remarks 
conveying censure on a passage in Lord 
Byron’s Siege of Corinth. ‘The author 
ot the letter to which I allude may proba- 
bly think that a mind accustomed to de- 
cide impartially, will not hesitate to dis- 
sent from opinions however generally re- 
ceived, if they appear to be erroneous. 
But in the present instance the popular 
‘ judgment seems to be the most correct ; 
for if we sacrifice to & fastidious deiicacy 
such lines as those censured by Mr. Lem- 
priere, we must erase not from the works 
of Lord Byron only, but from those of 
our most celebrated Poets, their most 
striking and original passages. Far be 
it from ine to apologize for the grossness 
of a Swift or a Rochester, but surely it 
would be idle to prohibit the employ- 
ment of terrific imagery, in compositions 
the chief end of which is to impress the 
mind with awe and fill the mind with 
harrowing expectations, In the lines 
which Mr. L. has selected for animad- 
version, there appears mucli to admire, 
and little to blame. It may be thought 
that the mode of expression might have 
beed softencd with advantage ; but when 
the bard’s intention, in the description of 


Alp’s night adventure, is fully consider- 
ed, the apparent coarseness of language ia 
the lines beginning 


“ And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold over the dead their carnival” 


will be excused, and be deemed a beau- 
ty rather than a defect. The poet has de- 
scribed his hero as wandering thro’ the 
Turkish camp a few hours previously to 
a final assault on the besieged city. Fis 
heart is supposed to be the prey of fevl- 
ings indescribably bitter, aod while ise 
reflects that with the morning, thousands 
of human beings must advance to certain 
death in the fatal breach of Corinth, he 
considers in the agony of remorse that he 
is a renegado, that he is hated by the 
Christians and despised by the Mussul- 
mans. Every object around him is of a 
solemn and interesting character, but as 
he approaches the beleaguered city, the 
scenes presented to the imagination 
deepen into horror—that the reader may 
be in some measure prepared for the su- 
pematural visitation which 1s to follow, 
and it is then that the description censur- 
ed by Mr. L. occurs. What has beea 
said above, will, I think,sufficiently prove 
its propricty and beauty. W.H.C. 
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From the Literary Panorama, July, 1818. 


SONG BY LORD BYRON. 


The following song, we are assured by a correspon- 
dent on whose veracity we can rely, is the undoubt- 
ed production of the nobie Lord: and has only hith- 
erto been circulated in manuscript.* 


ILL the goblet again ! for I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens imny 
heart to :ts core, 
Let us drink !---w!:o would not ?---since thro’ 
hite’s varied round, 
In the gobict alone no deception is found. 


T have tried in ‘ts tarn all that life can supply-- 

Ihave bask’d iu tire beam of a dark rolling 
CY Bowe 

I have lov'd !---who has not ?---but what heart 
can declare, 

That pleasure existcd while passion was there ? 


Io the days of my youth---when the heart’s in 
its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take 


wing ; 

I had friends !---who had not ?—but what 
tongue will avow 

That friends, rosy wine, are so faithful as thou ! 


The breast of .a mistress some boy may es- 
trange ;-— 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam----thou 
never canst change ; 

Thou grow’st old !---who does not ?---but on 
earth what appears 

Whose virtues like thine still increase with its 
years ? 


Yet, if blest to the atmost that love can be- 
stow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jcalous! who’s not ?—-thou hast no 
such alloy, 

For the more that enjoy thee-—the more they 
enjoy. 

Then the season of youth and its vanities past, 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ;--- 

There we find !---do we not ?-—-in the flow of 
the soul, 

That trath as of yore is confined to the bowl! 


When the box of Pandora was opened on 
earth, 

And Misery’s triamph commenced over Mirth ; 

Hope was left !---was she not ?-—--but tie gob- 
let we kiss, 

And care not for hope, who are certain of bliss. 


Long life to the grape ! for when summer is 
flown 

The age of our nectar shall gladden our own ; 

We must die !---who shall not ?---may our sins 
he forgiven, 

And Hebe shall never be idle in Heaven. 


* Some beautiful lines which appeared in our Vol. 
Ill. page 117, we now find are written by Lord Byron, 
and we take the opportunity of correcting .the mis- 
print of the fourth line of the fifth stanza, which 
should be thus : 2 


* That mine—might only press it more !” 


_From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1318. 


THE SULDIFR’S WIDOW. 
A SONG, 


Written for the Grand Institutionary Dinner of the 
Caledonian Asylum, 


By the ** Ettrick Shepherd” [James Hoga. } 
Tune—" The Berks of Invermay.” 


HE flag wav'd o'er the castle wall, 
The hind cam’ lilting o’er the Lea 5 

Loud joy rang thro’ the lighted ha’ 

An’ ilka ane was blithe but me 5 
For, ah! my heart had tint its glee, 

Altho’ the wars had worn away ; 
The breast that us’d iny stay to be, 

Was lyin’ cauld in foreign clay. 


I lookit east, I lookit west, 

Isaw the darksome coming even ; 
The wild bird had its cozy nest, 

The kid was to the hamlet driven ; 
But house no hame, aneath the heaven 

Except the skeugh of greenwood tree ; 
O that was a’ the comfort given 

To my three little bairns an’ me. 


I bad a pray’r I cou’d na say-— 
I had a vow I doughna breathe--- 
For aye they led my words astray--- 
An’ aye they wer’ connectet baith 
Wi’ ane. wha now was cauld in deata. 
I lookit round wi’ wat’ry e’e--- 
Hope was na there--but 1 was laith 
To see my little babies dee. 


Justas the breeze the aspen stirrd, 
Aud bore astant the falling dew, 
I thought Lheard a bonny bird 
Singing amid the air so blue 5 
It wis a lay that did renew 
Tue hope deep sunk in misery ; 
It was of ane my woes that knew, 
And soine kind hearts that car’d for me. 


O sweet as breaks the rising day. 
Or sunbeams thro’ the wavy rain, 
Fel) on my soal the cheering lay--- ° 
Was it an angel pour’d the strain ? 
Wha kens a yearning mother's pain, 
Bent o’er the child upon her knee ! 
O inine will bless,.and bless again 
‘The generous bearts that card tor ne. 


A cot was rear’d by Mercy’s hand 
Amid the Grampian wilderness--- 
It rose as if by magic wand, 
A shelter to forlorn distress ! 
Av’ weel I ken that heaven will bless 
The hearts that issued the decrce--- 
The widow and the fatherless 
Can never pray, aud slighted be. 


oma. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Junc 1818. 
JULIA. 


ULIA wept! her glistening tears 
Were like the silvery drops of dew 
Woech from the rosy clouds of ev ning fall. 
Juiiasiga’d | her moan was soft, 
Y¥cts..d and plaintive as a note 
Of feuther’d minstrel bound in hopeless thrall. 
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Julia smil’d ! her smile was bright 
As moonbeam on the glassy Jake, 

When nota wave is o’er its surface driven. 
Julia spoke ! her voice was clear 
And tuueful as the Seraph’stongue 

That tells the dyiog wretch his crimes are all 

forgiven. G. 
oS 


From the Monthly Magazinc, July, 1818. 
THE SENSIFIVE PLANT AND THE 
NETTLE: 


A Fable. 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE HON. HENRY ERSEINE. 
Communicated by the Ear] of Buchan. 


OW oft, neglected and forlorn, 
— Do bigh- sprung worth and merit lie; 
While wealth and power, tho’ basely born, 
Lift their unworthy beads on high. 
How oft are sense and genius bright 
_ Denied the poor reward of praise ; 
How many modest merit slight, 
While gilded dullness wears the bays. 


His bosom wrang with anguish keen, 
How oft we meet the slighted youth ; 
On whose pale cheek too well is seen 
That wealth prevails o’er love and truth. 


mark’d with scars, care-worn with toil, 
Low lies the hero’s hoary head ; 
While striplings share his hard-won spoil; 
Helpless, his orphans weep for bread. 
The patriot’s worth, the poet’s fires, 
And Science fair, neglected dic ; 
Sweet Charity herself expires, 
Nor shuts one gratefal hand her eye. 


Sweet Philomel thus pours her strain 
Where only Echo hears the song ; 

Thus sheds the rose her sweets in vain 
Some stream’s untrodden bank along. 


Yet not less sweet the scent or song, 
Tho’ wasted on the desert air ; 

Tho’ found among the humble throng, 
Truth, Sense, and Virtue, still are fair. 


Then droop not thoa, whom Fate unkind, 
Poor and unkuown has doom’d to dwell ; 
The Muse thy lone retreat shall find, 
Shall visit oft thy humble cell. : 


Nor mourn, ye brave, tho’ cowards live 
To wear the laurels won by you 

Here, or hereafter, Heavea shall give - 
The prize to worth and valour due. 


To soothe with hope your humble state, 
To keep alive fair Virtue's fires, 

Read (and, anmarmuring yield to Fate,) 
The simple tale the Muse inspires. 


Within the garden’s shelter’'d bound, 
The florist’s art, the florist’s care, 
With every hue had deck’d the ground, 
With every scent perfum’d the air. 
The nipping frost, the driving snow, 
The Philltng wind, and beating rain ; 
Tho’ deep they fall and fiercely blow, 
There deal their baleful blasts in vain. 


Tho’ Sol his genial ray denies, 
And Morn refuse her dew to lend, 
There artificial suns arise, 
There artificial showers descend. 
Within these bowers full many a flower, 
The native of benigner skies, 
Such as might grace Hesperian bower, 
Or fairy grove, were seen to rise. 
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E’en flow’rs by Nature’s hand desigo’d 

” Mid savage wilds uaknown to grow, 
Transplanted, and by care refin’d, 

Were taught both fair and sweet to blow. 


Just such a fostering power is thine, 
And virtues such dost thou bestow, 
Ob Education ! source divine,—- 
From which truth, worth,aod wisdem flow. 


Yet, midst these beds full muny a weed, 
In spite of care, would often spriag ; 

For thoughtless Zephyr bore the seed, 
And dropt it from bis wantou wing. 


And many a fair and fragrant flower. 
Fallen from the sower’s carelees haod, 

Spite of the sweetly fostering shower, 
Died on the waste aud barren sand. 


So, many a heart of firc sub}ime, 

Unknown and friendless, lives and dics ; 
While meaner souls by Fortuve climb 

The height where F'ame’s proud turrets rise. 


On the hard, bleak, and barren mould, 
The plant for soft Sensation kuown,— 
’T was thus the tale a florist told,-— 
Was dropt unshelter’d and alone. 


From the rade wind and dashing rain, 
Instinctive, shrank its teuder leaf ; 

For, shelter while it sou, .:t in vain, 
Low bung its head in sileut grief. 


Its humble plight and look furiorn 
Soon caught a neighbouring Nettle’s eyes, 
That, lately, on the I'zht bre -ze borne, 
Midst Flora’s favourites dar'd to rise. 


There fixed its root the wortiless seed, 
And, by the florist long unseen, 
Thriving it grew,—-for evil weed 
Full quick aod strongly springs, T ween. 


“ Avaunt! (the angenerous up-tart cried,) 
Nor taint with sighs the baliny air, 

That fans the garden’s flowery pride, 
Where I am fairest of the fair. 


“In vain, of Destiny severe, 
Or envying me, of Fate complain ; 
Justly it arm’d and plac'd me here,—- 
And justly thus bids you remain.’ 


Thus spoke the Nettle, proud and soor, 
While Zephyr sigh’d along the beds ; 

A tear stood bright on every flow’r, 
And Pity bow'd their lovely heads. 


‘© Proud Weed, (the gentle sufferer said,) 
‘Bhat look’st on humble worth with scora, 
Thy malice shall behold me dead, 
re joyfal dawns another morn. 


“Yet know, though thus I early fall, 
No hidden crimes have work'd my fate : 

Tis Fortune, blind alike to all, | 
That ruios me, and makes thee great. 


‘© Can’st thou behold yon rain’d mound 
Where all thy noxious kindred grow ; 

Yet dare the gentle heart to wound, 
And proudly scoff at honest woe ? 


“ While I, whose worth let others tell, 
My feeling form who fondly rear, 
My rising rage with pit quell, 
oresee thy end and drep a tear. 
“* The glorious orb, whose geaial ray 
Call’d into life thy boasted form, 
Low in the dast thy pride can lay, 
And save my weakness from the stommn.”’ 
He spoke: the sun was gliding low, 
’ And damps hung heavy in the air 3 
The florist ‘gan his rounds to go. 
Te guard from barm bis flow’ry care. 
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With scorn the Nettle’s worthless root, 
From its warm seat he instant tore 3 
And in its place the Sufferer put, 
Ne’er to know pain or sorrow more. 
=a 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 


PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 
From the German of Korner.* 


ATHER of all! I call on thee: 
Red lightnings flash along tbe ground ; 
Loud roars the fierce artillery, 
And smoke and blood enclose me round : 
Great God of battles hear my cry,-— 
Lead me to death or.victory. 


Thou, Father, lead me boldly on ! 
Lead me to conquest or the grave ; 
Where’er I go, thy will he done,-— 
So jead as thou the will may’st have: 
For I submit me to thy power, 
I own thy presence every hour. 


Equally in the rustling blasts, 
Strewing autamnal leaves around ; 
As when the battle-storm o’ercasts, 
With carnage and with blood, the ground : 
Thee 1 acknowledge, God supreme ! 
Fountain of mercy ! still the same. 


Father, I praise thee, that to-day 
For no vain good our swords we draw ; 
Our cause is sacred Liberty, 
And Jastice is our only ine : 
Victor or vanquish’d, at thy will, 
Father of men! 1’ll praise thee still. 


Thou, Father, bless me with thy care, 
Into thy hands I all resign : 
Tis thou that givest ; hear my prayer: 
Tis thou caust take,---for I am thine. 
In life, or in Death's trying bour, 
O bless me with thy guardian power. 


God ! T submit myself to thee 
When Death assails my mortal frame, 
When my torn veins the blood shall flee 
Gushing, and sinks this vital flame,—- 
I'll bend resigned to thy decree : 
Father of all! I call on thee. 
® See Ath. Vol. II. p 156. 


—P 
From the European Magazine. 


ON A LADY’S KALEIDISCOPE. 
[By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, &e.} 


HF mighty tabe that shares its fame 

With good old Galileo’s name, 
Compar'd with this, was but a whim 
For cloister’ d schools and sages grim. 
The seer of Florence only car'd 
To certify a comet’s beard : 
But Art devises this to shew man 
The mind of Fashionable Woman. 
Has it a gilt exterior ?--- Well, 
It closer makes the parallel : 
At safe and modest distance seen, 
It seems an exquisite machine, 
For science or for genius fit, 
To draw things near, like truth and wit ; 
Bat look within !—--What motley heaps 
Of brittle things the covert keeps ! 
Odd beads, mock jewels, shreds of lace, 
All find a temporary place. 
What seems a diamond, if you look 
¥s but a pia’s head ora book ; 
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A meteor or a star examin’d 

Is some poor bauble women cram in’t. 

See, thro’ how many thousand changes 

Their love or their ambition ranges ! 

Now in a lover's knot ’tis set, 

Now ’tis a ducal coronet: 

Now ribbons of all hues are streaming, 

And now a knightly star is gleaming : 

Next, the shaw! pattern of a Hindu, 

‘And then, a church’s painted window : 

Yet seen by love’s light, and afar, 

This motley mass seems regular-— 

Sages to buy the toy desire, 

And, though they laugh, they still admire: 
But, Ladies ! ‘can no other thing 

A parallel with Brewster bring ? 

Yes, one thing more-—-our little life 

Changes as ficetly asa wife. 

When first the gay optician Hope 

Presents us her Kaleidiscope, 

How swift before our dazzled ae 

The ever-moving pageants rise 

As in this toy's refracted glass, 

Chang’d ere they fix, the colours pass: 


. Modes, pleasures, friendships schemes, cares, 


Fine forms, fine systems, and fine airs, 
Allin the gaudy wheel revolve, 

Shine, mingle, waver, and dissolve 3--- 
Thus Time and Fortune’s torus confuse 


_ Alt Heraldry’s unnumber'd hues, 


All the gay baubles mortals prize, . 
‘rowns, garlands, stars, and radiant eyes, 

Scarce gaz'd on ere they fade and fall--- 
A breath, a step reverses all.--- 
Brief scene, yct beautiful and gay, 
Why snatch the secret spell away ? 
Ah! rather worship the illusion 
Which dignifies the rich confusion t 
Let Mem’ry the bright circle fill, 
And turn the lovely prism still. 

Fair mistress of a gayer pow'r, 
To wing away the frolic hour, 
Transform, by virtue of a trope, 
The world to a Kaleidoscope, 
Where ever-changing Fancy shews 
Her rarest shapes and richest hues---- 
But thy own soul’s bright eye shall be 
The best Kaleidoscope for thee. ¥. 


ee 
From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818. 


The following Impromptu toa era who ex- 
ressed some displeasure at his issing her 
ands, was made by Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter 

Pindar, 20th Jaty, 1804, and never before 
published. : 
/TO PHILLIS. 
HY rosy fingers I have prest, 
And really both my lips were blest : 
Oh! canst thou, lovely girl, complain : 
Yet if my kiss, as light as air, 
Be deew'd so weigh/y an afair, 
PIM take it off thy hands again. 
= 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
EXTEMPORE. 
(On seeing a beautiful child, the daughter of a friend » 
NGELS from your blissful seats 
Hover near her---bover near her; 
When her heart with anguish heats, 
Come---O come and cheer her. 
From the dawn of youth to aze 
Kindly guard her---kindly guardher; | ¥. 
And when past fron hite’s dull stage, 
Cherish and reward Ler. : 
f 


/ 
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Extracts From RxeopopaPHNeE, A POEM. 


From the Literary Panorama. 


TLL habits, pleasures, hopes,smiles,tears, 
Allanodes of thinking, feeling, seeing, 

Of two congenial spirits, blend 

tn one inseparable being,--- 

Deem'st thou this love can change or end ? 

There is no eddy on the stream, 

No bough that light winds bend and toss, 

No chequering of the sunny beam 

Upon the woodland moss, 

No star in evening’s sky, no flower 

Whose beauty odorous breezes stir, 

No sweet hird.singing in the bower, 

Nay, not the rustling of a Jeaf, 

That does not nurse and feed my grief 

By wakening thoughts of her. 

All lovely things a place possessed 

Of love in my Calliroc’s breast : 

And from her purer, ecv-tler spirit, 

Did mine the love and joy inherit, 

Which that blest maid around her threw. 

With all I saw, and felt, and knew, 

The inage of Calliroe grew, 

Till all ihe beauty of the earth 

Seemed as to her it owed its birth, 

And did but many forns express 

Of her reflected loveliness,” 
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The description of the votive wreath which 
Anthemion comes to offer at the altar of love, 
in order ta secure the health of his beloved 

. Calliyoe, is very gracefal and pleasivg : 


‘© He bore a simple wild-flower wreath ; 
Narvissus, and the sweet-briar rose ; 
Vervain, and flexile thyme, that breathe 
Rich fragrance ; modest heath, that glows 
With purple bells ; the amaranth bright, 
That no decay nor fading knows. 

Like true love's holiest, rarest light ; é 
Aud every purest flower, that blows 

In that sweet time which love most blesses, 
When spring on summcr’s confines presses. 


PICTURE OF RHODODAPSHNE. 


“. She rose and loosed her radiant hair, 
And raised her golden lyre in air. 

The lyre, beneath the breeze’s wings, 
As if aspirit swept the strings, 
Breathed airy music, sweet and strange, 
In many a wild fantastic change. 

Most like a daughter of the sun 

She stood: ber eyes all radiant shone 
With beams unutterably bright ; 

And her tong tresses, loose and light, 
As on the playful breeze they rolled, 
Flamed with rays of burning gold.” 


ee a — 


INTELL'IG“NCE, 


From the English Monthly Magazines for July, 1813. 


PEEDILY will be published, New Tales 

of my Landlord, collected and atranged by 
Jedidiah Cleishhotham, schoolmaster and 
pauen clerk of Gandercleaugh, 4 vols. 12mo. 
also, 

Saint Patrick, a national tale of the fifth 
century, by an Antiquary, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Dr. Macleay, of Glasgow, has in the press, 
Historical memoirs of the celebrated charac- 
ter, Rob Roy, and of the Clan Macgregor, 
including original notices of Lady Grange. A 
Prefatory Sketch, illustrative of the condition 
of the Benes elas to the year 1745, will 
also be givens and the whole will comprise 
such authentic information, characteristic of 
Highland customs and manners, from sources 
only accessible to the writer, as have nat be- 
fore been made known. ‘The work is expect- 
ed to appear in the course of this month, and 
will be accompanied with ap excellent like- 
ness of Rob Roy, from the only original paint- 
wg extant. . 

Miss Sandham, author of the Twin Sisters, 
bas in the press, the School-Fellows, which 
will appear in the course of the present month. 

On the Ist of Aug. will be published, The 
Northern Star, ar Monthly Magazine, for 
Lorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Northum- 
berland, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and the 
adjoining counties, embellished with a highly 
finisned copperplate, being a continuation, on 
amore extensive scale, of the Northern Star, 
or Yorkshire Magazine. 

Sir 8. C. Hoare bas in the press, a supple 
mentz~¥to. volume to the Rev. J.C. Eustace’s 
(la-sical Tour through Italy, enlurged by a 
Toug rodnd Sicily, &e. 

Fa tew days will be published, the Warn- 
inf Vele.a sacred poem, in two canios : ad- 
diésed to intidel writers of poetry. By the 
thon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, A.M. 
formerly of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, author of 
Sermons on the Uaion of Truth, Reason, and 


Revelation, in the doctrine of the Established 


Charch. 
NEW WORKS. 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish Ro- 
mance, in 6 cantos, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, descriptive 
of a Tour thro’ Austria, Sweden, &c. &c. 5 by 
John Bramsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Liewellyn, or the vale of Plinlimmon, a 
novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Sophia, or the Dangerous Iadiscretion, a 
tale, founded on facts, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Lionel], or the last of the Pevenseys, a nov- 
e}, 3 vols. }2mo. 

Llewetlya ap Jorwetb, a poem, in five can- 
tos, by W. E. Meredith, Esq. 

The Ayah and Lady ; an Indian story. 

The Question ; Who is Anna? by Miss M. 
S. Croker. .3 vols. . 

Translations from Camoens, and other 
Poets, with original poetry. By the aethor 
of Modern Greece, and the Restoration ef the 
Works of arts to Italy, 8vo. 

The third volume of a Dissertation on the 
Prophecies that have been fulfilled, are novw 
finishing, or will hereafter be fulfilled, rela- 
tive to the great period of 1990, the Mahom- 
medan A postacies,the tyrannical reigo of An- 
tichrist, cr the Infidel power, and the Resto- 
ration of the Jews. By the Rev. G. 5. Faber, 
B. D. 8&vo. 

A Journey ba Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Boordistan,inthe years 1813 aod 1814. 
With remarks on the marches of Alexander, 
and the retreat of the ten thousand. By John 
Macdonald Kenneir, Esq. With an origipal 
map, illustrative of the marches of Alexander, 
Xenophon, Julian, and Heraclius, engraved 
by Arrowsinith, 8vo. 

Mr. T. Yeates has in the press, Indian Charch 
History, or Notices relating to the first plaot- 
ne of the Gospel in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 

ndia. 
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. From the anaes Magazme, May 1818. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


(BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LaMPFIDOS4.) 


SANDY FRASER. © 


HERE was a period, not perhaps 
beyond the recollection of my 

elder cotemporaries, when the cattle- 
fairs of the North were governed by a 
few wealthy landholders; who made 
them objects of their personal attention. 
One of this class set out from 
oo his way to Carlisle, towards the twi- 
light of a dull October evening, on horse- 
back and alone with no arms except a 
sturdy oaken staff, according te the fash- 
ton of those days. Some tales of the 
freebooters which the tumults of the year 
forty-five had left in that neighborhood, 
induced him to pour the contents of a 
large canvas bag into his boots before 


his horse entered a deep and dark dell,. 


midway between ---- and Carlisle. The 
road suddealy suak between two steeps, 
whose overhanging brows were grim 
with wild and thick copsewood, which 
nearly excluded the last gleam of a sickly 
sun. Even this gleam soon disappeared, 
and the traveller saw the danger of his 
darkening way increased by its sudden 
ascent up another steep, shrouded by 
loftier trees. As he wound along the 
narrow road which led to tbis toilsome 
height, he rather heard than saw the feet 
of a passenger beside him, sometimes, as 
it seemed, almost under his horse’s head, 
or when the road narrowed, a shadow 
SK = Araznwox. Vol. 3. 


rose on the high causeway formed among 
crags and bushes, which nearly touched 
the traveller's shoulder. But as the as- 
cent grew wider, and the light of a rising 
moon shewed itself between the clouds, 
our horseman saw his companion walk- 
ing two or three paces before him, and 
recognized in him a Highland youth 
who had once attended his droves, ang 
had been dismissed for too much famil- 
larity with his silver spoons at his hall io 
Yorkshire. Whether this unwelcome 
attendant chose such a slow and silent 
pace for the purpose of safety in compan- 
ionship or of sinister revenge would be 
soon discovered, and ought not to appear 
suspected. Therefore he said, in the tone 
which suited a Highlander’s ear, “ its 
well for the nowts ye drive, lad, if ye 
never walk faster.” 

‘“‘ [ didna think I was walking asidea 
nowt, but your honour kens best,” an- 
swered Sandy Fraser, in a knavish tone 
of mock simplicity. His master saw a 
broad moonlight opening before him, 
and urged his horse to speed; byt F'ra- 
ser suddenly stepping forward, laid his 
hand gently, yet firmly, on the bridle, 
and taking off his bonnet with great 
respect, placed a crumpled paper with 
some reddish stains in the Yorkshire 
traveller's hand, who eyed him sternly, 
and answered his gesture with the in- 
stinctive boldness of his former author- 
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ity-—“ Yo’ve chosen an ill time, ye winna burn the flow-moss, and the dirk 


daft loon !—ye may mend your letter at 
the Duke’s-head.”—“ Tt’s no frae a puir 
lad like mysell,” returned Sandy, re- 
placing his bonnet on one side of his 

row with a mixture.of archness and 
audacity—" ye’re son Willie’s fa’un into 
dour hands.” —*‘ Some of your Highland 
drovers have cheated him, I suppose ?” 
said the father, in a tone which implied 
it must have been no easy task.—* Ou ;” 
answered Sandy, very gravely—* no 80 
bad as thae drovers, only awheen north 
country tbieves.”—His master opened 
the soiled paper hastily, and saw his eld- 
est son’s hand-writing—* [am in dan- 
ger—mo will save me—you may 
trust the bearer.” — Dog !” he exclaim- 
ed, losing his provincial humour in the ag- 
ony of a father, * you have joined in rob- 
bing my son !”"——-The Highlander step- 
ped back, and his elf-like smile changed 
to the slyness of gratified revenge strug- 
gling with sudden anger—“ If Maister 
Willie had ca’d me dog, the corbies wad 
ha’ known where to find him: but he’s 
a pretty lad, forbye his mither was a 
Macgregor, whilk is mair than ye can say 
0” yoursell—And I wad na ha’ come this 
gate for him an ye had na been Sandy 
Fraser's maister: but I winna gie the 
cauld steel where F ha’ sat at the oaken 
board.” —As he spoke, with a quick and 
dexterous maneeuvre he seized the load- 
ed end of his master’s staff, and wrested 
it from his grasp. Thus disarmed, the 
traveller saw no means of resistance, un- 
less he opposed the strength left him by 
sixty years to a young and desperate 
mountaineer’s. But a thought occurred 
which seemed to include the care of a 
father with the caution of his country, 
and he replied, “ I have no gold, Alex- 
ander Fraser; but if ye’re an honest 
lad, and love my son, come with me to 
the Duke’s-head at Carlisle, and ye shall 
have whate’er ye want on the faith of my 
word, and ye know the word of John 
Barharror of Birkthistle.” 

‘‘ Na, na !” said Sandy, widening his 
long face with an indescribable laugh, 
while his eyes gleamed through his shag- 
gy hair like a wild ‘cat’s among yellow 
furze—‘ Na, Maister!” then ye'll be 
speering where your son is; but I’se no 
tll o’ them that trusted me. The peat 


has na tongue to tell where the handle 
bides ----~"——-Then pausing with an ir- 
resolute yet menacing gesture, as he half- 
raised the staff and looked towards the 
sharp brow of the cliff, he added, “* If it 
flytes you to gie me the siller, I can tak 
it—its-hard the young birdie should be 
torn when the auld one might spare his 
feathers———But [se no do that neither 
—Ye'r heart will be sair enaugb, John 
o’ Birkthistle, when ye wail for your 
son: but ye'llno be richer ere ye get 
back to Craven.” . 

Barharror understood the double 
threat ; and opening his large pocket- 
book with an undaunted look, ashe still 
sat firmly on his horse, replied, “ Search 
me if ye dare, Fraser, ye will find no 
gold ; but here is paper as good at Glas- 
gow or Dumbarton. Take what you 
will, or take all.” The mountaineer 
scanned the negociable notes with a 
quick and crafty eye glancing at his mas- 
ter, as the red deer eyes the hunter when 
preparing to escape—“ Fourscore broad 

ieces will be enow for the thieves— 
they'll free a Yorkshire lad easy for the 
fellowship’s sake. An’ if ye dinna see 
him safe at ye’re ain hearthstane ere the 
reek gangs owr it on Hallow-e’en, ca’ 
te a fause loon and a dog again.” —So 
saying, and burying the largest note pay- 
able at sight among the folds of his tar- 
tan, where a sudden moonshine shewed 
the flash of his dirk, he threw his mas- 
ter’s staff on the ground, aad disappeared. 

Full of dismay for his son’s sake, and 
of vexation at the probable fraud, Bar- 
harror alighted to seek his ny defen- 
sive weapon, and was busied in the 
search, when another horseman appeared 
on the road, and courteously enquired 
the cause. This traveller wore the rid- 
ing-dress in those days peculiar to gen- 
tlemen, and his accent couid hardly be 
called provincial, exgept in a degree suf- 
ficient to shew him a polished native of 
the North. Perkaps this last particular 
increased the frankness which agitation 
usually produces, and Barbarror related 
without reserve how outrageously his 

uondam servant had practised on him. 
Habitual shrewdness, and the uncertain 
eharacter of his new companion, induced 
him to suppress the exact amount of his 
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loss, and of the gold he had preserved. 
As the road now emerged into an open 
plain, intersected only by rude walls of 
uncemented stone, and lighted by a clear 
moon, they pursued their way together 
till a few straggling houses promised pro- 
tection. The adventure afforded a sub- 
ject of discourse, which the unkoown 
gentleman canvassed in the language of 
a lawyer, and offered his aid to Barhar- 
For in procuring a warrant to search for 
Or arrest any suspected person, according 
to statute. Henamed the nearest justice 
of peace, spoke familiarly of the munici- 
pal officers of Carlisle, strongly advising 
his new acquaintance to despatch a trusty 
messenger, or hasten himself to provide 
for the detention of his lost bill, and the 
bearer, if they appeared in Glasgew. 
But Barharror’s solicitude for bis favour- 
ite son’s safety rendered him almost in- 
different to this advice, or its subject. 
He thought and talked only of the letter, 
aod endeavoured to believe it a counter- 
feit: a belief which the stranger strenu- 
ously encouraged, urging him to take in- 
stant measures for the mountaineer’s ar- 
rest. The beginning of another desolate 
tract, and the sound of other feet behind 
them, induced Barharror to spur his 
horse, which emulated his rew friend’s 
~ mettled animal with such success, that an 
hour brought them to Carlisle. As they 
turned under its walls, another traveller, 
mounted on a poney as lean, rough, and 
dwarfish as its rider, overtook and passed 
them. The unknown gentleman called 
after him to ask if he had seen a High- 
land youth, whose person he described 
according to Barharror’s statement, and 
was answered in a strong voice with a 
harsh accent, “ There’s na muckle dis- 
tance atween an honest man and a knave 
now, and I canna tell what I ha’ seen 
before.” —This churlish jest was half lost 
in the trampling of his steed’s rugged 
hoofs, and the two travellers, secretly re- 
joicing in what they deemed a second 
escape, made a social entry into the yard 
of the old Duke’s-head. The landlady, 
a brisk dark eyed widow, in all the at- 
tractions of grey stockings, silver-buckled 
shoes, a laced mob-cap, and a curiously 
stiff chintz, received Mr. Barharror with 
the gleeful hospitality of ancient days, 
and his companion with. very respectful 
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courtesy, which implied acquaintance. 
The latter, in the course of conversation 
on the road, had shewn a perfect know- 
ledge of Barharror’s name and connec- 
tions; and he, on his part, found no 
difficulty in recalling a general remem- 
brance. of his new friend’s person and 
handsome features. An hour passed by 
the bright fire and large silver tankard of 
this good old inn, gave such success to 
the young man’s eloquence, and such 
new vigour to Barharror’s spirits, that 
he agreed to travel onwards with all speed, 
It was yet no more than the eighth hour 
ofa brilliant night, and the next stage or 
town only eleven miles distant. ‘Their 
horses were brought out, Barharror’s foot 
was in the stirrup, when his son’s billet 
fell from his bosom to the ground. He 
stooped to pick it up, and the bright 
spots of blood upon it catching his eye, 
a deadly coldness and a strange agony 
came over his heart. He grew faint, and 
stepped back on the threshold of the inn. 
—* Will you not ride on, Birkthisfle ?”’ 
said the young man, gaily addressing 
him by his well-known appellation, 
“ this air is reviving, and your affair 
bears no delay.”—“ It must bear some 
thought, however,” he replied—* I will 
neither stop payment to that boy, nor 
raise a hue and cry against him—My 
son’s blood is on my bands already :” 
and, with a shudder in which even his 
heart partook, the father returned to oc- 
cupy his room again, while the young 
horseman pursued his journey. 

Midnight had scarcely-arrived, when 
a great tumult was heard in the inn- 
yard, caused by some travellers whose 
dog had led them to the body of aman 
still warm, but mortally wounded. It 
seemed, they said, the body of a fair and 
well-shaped youth ; and the father, haunt- 
ed with frightful doubts of his son’s fate, 
dared not encounter what might real- 
ize his terrors. He receded from the 
spectacle in an agony which might have 
been misconstrued, had circumstances 
permitted suspicion. But he was soon 
informed that every traveller, whether 
suspicious or not, would be required to 
appear before the dying man, whose 
seuses remained sufficiently to identify 
his murderer. Public-houses and bye- 
toads were searched, and every strageter 
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hurried into his presence. Barharror 
gathered up his soul enough to enter a- 
mong the rest, and hazard a look—that 
leok ‘discovered not his son, but the un- 
happy boy who had come, as he said, to 

ocure his ransom, If indeed he was 

is son’s true emissary, the rifled and 
torn state of his apparel proved that his 
mission had been baffled; if not, his 
imposture had been fatally punished and 
defeated. Fraser’s eyes gleamed for an 
instant as he entered, and his gestures 
seemed to indicate hew desperately he 
had defended the ransom-money entrust- 
ed to him. “ My son !—where is my 
son ?” said the father, in agonizing dis- 
may at the doom which might await his 
offspring if Fraser’s return with the re- 
quired sum was expeoted in vain. But 
the Highlander was speechless, and 
could only fix his eyes on a man brought 
into the room after the entrance of Bar- 
harror, who instantly recognized the sul- 
Jen traveller seen unde: Carlisle walls. 
Fraser seemed strongly’ agitated as he 
looked on him, and made fruitless efforts 
to articulate. The spectators believed 
they understood the purpose of his eager 
struggle, and of this traveller’s shrinking 
reluctance to approach him. But pres- 
ently that reluctant air changed into a 
stern and menacing aspect, of which 
the whole force was turned upon the 
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harror was spared the embarrassment of 
answering queries respecting him by the 
crowd's eagerness in canvassing each oth- 
er’s opinions, and the clamorous entrance 
of another groupe, announcing that Clan- 
roy, a notorious thief and plunderer a- 
mong cattle, had been lately seen in Car- 
lisle. The whole assembly rushed with 
one accord into the strange traveller's 
room, and found it empty. He had es- 
caped from the window, probably withthe 
assistance of his plaid ; and when his scar- 
red forehead and red eye-brows were de- 
scribed, the new-comers unanimously re- 
cognized the robber. Little as Barharror’s 
benevolence and ey oe him to 
trust circumstantial evidence, he instant- 
ly ascribed the deed of darkness to this 
man, and was witbheld from joining in 
pursuit only by the distracting thought 
that his son’s life might depend on his 
forbearance. His agony of doubt and 
fear urged him back into the chamber of 
the wounded man, from whom he still 
expected to gain information. But Fra- 
ser continued speechless, and the last 
spasms of life changed his features, while 
the miserable father watched them in de- 
spairing anxiety. Meantime the bue and 
cry spread rapidly through Carlisle and 
its neighbourhood ; every traveller wag 
questioned, and brought, with or without 
probability of guilt, into the victim’s 


dying man, who fainted with excess of presence. A vigorous party, stimulated 


effort.—* Gentlemen,” said the strang- 
er, whose person had the robust breadth 
and plain attire of a west-country dro- 
ver, “ if ye have a baillie or town-clerk, 
it is best to he judicially examinate ; but 
delays are fasheous to a puir man ; and 
I have a tryst to keep wi’ John o’ Birk- 
thistle’s son. I wot ye'll think Jobn 
Barharror sponsible bail eneugh.” 

He fixed his dark eyes steadily and 
sternly on Barharror, who stood con- 
founded at this daring appeal, and at 
his implied knowledge of his son’s con- 
dition, The silence of confusion was 


y hope of the reward proffered for the 
Border-rebber, arrived before day-break 
at Longtown, where a few remained to 
search the inns, while the rest pursued 
their scrutiny among the dreary mosses 
or swamps then between Gretna-greea 
and this place. Without considering 
the improbability of a proclaimed felon’s 
open stay ata distinguished inn, the pur- 
suivants entered the Widow Black’s, and 
made an inquisition among her guests 
Several were found who heard the tale 
of Clanroy’s murderous exploit with 
seeming surprise and horror. Among 


probably mistaken for assent, and one of them was the young English traveller, 


the by-standers officiously interposed a 
comment on the laws against acceptance 
of bail in cases of felony like this. But 
8 NO precise suspicion existed, the de- 
bate was ended by requesting him to re- 
Tain in his apartment in a kind of cour- 
feous custody till morning: and Bar- 


whose company had relieved Barharror 
from the dangerous solitude of his even- 
ing journey. He expressed his readi- 
ness to return with the messengers to 
Carlisle ; “ though,” he added, “ I have 
only slept three hours since Widow 
Black told me it was nine o’clock.”— 
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“ T remember,” she replied, ‘‘ that you 
compared your watch with mine, and it 
was just two minutes later.”—On far- 
ther inquiry, the fact of his arrival at that 
hour, scarcely more than one after he 
had parted from Barharror, was distinct- 
ly proved, and he remounted his horse 
composedly to revisit Carlisle, accompa- 
nied by only one peace-officer and two 
or three travellers, with whom he con- 
versed familiarly, for he was well re- 
spected and often seen in Cumberland. 
When they reached the ford which it 
Was necessary to cross, one of his com- 
panees mounted bebind his horse, and 

fore they plunged in, he exclaimed, 
** Jobo Barharror charged me with a 
packet to his Glasgow banker to stop 
| aeleae of the bill he lost. The post- 

oy yonder will carry it forward, lest it 
should fail.”—The person he addressed 
took a paper folded as a letter from his 
hand, and would have given it to the of- 
. ficer of justice, but he had already cross- 
ed the stream. When they reached the 
Opposite shore, the English horseman’s 
companion refused to quit bis seat on the 
crupper, and they entered Carlisle thus 
linked together.— I am sair for these 
gude people’s trouble,” said the mistress 
of the inn—“ we have lit the yule can- 
dle, and opened the poor lad’s door that 
the spirit may pass out easily, but he will 
never see or say ony thing mair in this 
warld”—And she walked before them to 
the death-chamber. Her anxious and 
eager face as she held the watchlight over 
a bed surrounded with the wild figures of 
Highlanders and Lowlanders in every 
attitude of curiosity and expectation, was 
touchingly contrasted by the still and 
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pale countenance of the sufferer, But 
when that light fell on the young En- 
glish traveller, his eyes flashed fire, he 
raised himself half-erect, uttered shrilly, 
“ [tw he !” and expired. 

These three words stupified the wit- 
nesses with wonder and consternation ; 
but when the officer of justice displayed 
the pretended letter containing Barhar- 
ror’s bill of exchange, his guilt permitted 
no doubt. He was, he confessed an ad- 
venturer, whose family-pride and ex- 
penses had far surpassed his means; ana 
the temptation offered by his meeting on 
the road, between Longtown and Car- 
lisle, with the young mountaineer who 
had possessed himself.of so rich a prize, 
overcame his slight conscience, which he 
soothed by imagining that he robbed on- 
ly a robber. But Fraser had been a 
faithful messenger, not a daring im- 
postor ; and he sacrificed his life in striv- 
ing to defend the paper by which he hop- 
ed to ransom his young master. Clan- 
roy himself, whom chance rendered a 
spectator of his fate at Carlisle, was 
touched, though an outlaw and a ruffian, 
by such noble self-devotion, and caused ~ 
the release of young Barbarror from his 
associates, into whose desperate hands 
he had fallen. 

Old John of Birkthistle received his 
son, and congratulated himself on his 
own escape from death witb the solemn 
gladness claimed by the visible hand of 
Providence. And his descendants have 
often seen him shed tears on the spot 
where the fair-seeming Englishman suffer- 
ed public execution,and on the mountain- 
road where the sycamore still lives which 
he planted in memory of Sandy Fraser: 
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AMERICA AND HER RESOURGES ; OR A VIEW OF THE AGRICULTURAL, COMMERCIAL, MANU- 
FACTURING, POLITICAL, LITERARY, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CAPACITY AND CHARACTER 
OF THE ANEBICAN PSOPLE. BY JOHN BRISTED, COUNSELLOR AT LAW, &c. 


4 he IS work fills up a blank long felt 
as a most important one. Those 
who wished for information on the sub- 
ject of the United States of America, 
knew not where to obtain it. It is true 
that in many books of Travels were to 
be found notices of parts of this great 


fabric, but no where did there exist a 
connected and complete view of the 
whole. Theauthor, Mr. Bristed, with 
a laudable partiality for the nation of his 
birth, is an honest painter, and does not 
violate the truth in his remarks on other 
countries. But we have less to do, even 
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with the justice of his external views, 
than with the comprehensive outline he 
has drawn of the physical, intellectual 
and moral character, capacity and re- 
sources of his native land. | 

As we shall not be able to do ‘ore 
than refer to one of the many topics 
enumerated in the title-page, and ably 
unfolded.in the body of this publication, 
we shall pass over the chapters dedicated 
to the territorial capacities, commerce, 
manufactures, finances, and political in- 
stitutions of the United States, to abridge 
the intelligence of the sixth, which 
treats of American Literature, Arts and 
Sciences : 

The low state of letters in the United 
States is attributed to several causes : the 
chief of which are the facility of acquir- 
ing wealth and distinction by other 
means less laborious and more certain ; 
the hardships and dangers of the original 
settlers; the revolutionary war ; the un- 
settled state of things for several years 
after its termination ; and the origin and 
progress of the French revolution ; all 
tending to divert the American mind to 
the love of gain, to military pursuits, to 
political strife, rather than to the calmer 
pleasures of the pen and page. 

It was originally advanced by Buffon, 
that there was something in the nature 
and constitution of the American soil and 
climate, which necessarily diminished the 
powers, physical aad intellectual, of all 
its inhabitants, whether human or brute; 
aod a host of philosophers followed in 
maintaining, that its animals were small- 
er and weaker than those of Europe, that 
its dogs did not bark, that Europeans, 
transplanted thither, degenerated in body 
and mind, and that their descendants 
were exceedingly deficient in bodily ac- 
tivity and force, and in intellectual quick- 
ness and strength. ‘This theory was 
whimsically refuted by Dr. Franklin, 
while ambassador at Paris, by getting 
six stout Americans into company with 
as many French Savans, whom he put 
down by producing his countrymen a- 
gainst the reasoners, after they had ex- 
hausted argument to discover the cause 
of a phenomenon which it was proved 
by the contrast did not exist. 

The author next defends their intel- 
lectual claims, and asserts, that the 10 
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million of people who now (1817) in- 
habit the United States, average as large: 
an aggregate of native genius as ten mil- 
lions of French, or British, or Greeks, or 
Romans, or any other people, of what- 
ever age or country, ancient or modern. 
The truth is (he adds) that the great 
mass of the American people suspasses 
that of all other countries in shrewdness 
of intellect, in general intelligence, and 
in that versatile capacity which enables 
men to enter upon, and prosecute suc- 
cessfully, new situations and untried em- 
ployments. It would be difficult for 
any country to shew that it has produc- 
ed men of greater genius in their respect- 
ive departments, than Rittenhouse, Frank- 
lin, and West. 

Great Britain bas the edvantage of 
possessing the accumulated learning of 
ceaturies, of ample libraries accessible to 
all candidates for literary fame, of the 
constant demand of opulence for literary 
productions, of the high bounties pre- 
seated by liberally endowed seminaries 
of education, and of the extensive circu- 
lation and salutary influence of many 
literary journals, replete with various in- - 
formation, and full of the most vigorous 
displays of genius. In America, on the 
contrary, the thinness of a widely spread 
population, the absence of individual and 
family wealth, the scarcity of public li- 
braries, the want of literary competition, 
rewards, and honors, the generally de- 
fective means for liberal education, and 
many other causes, combine to discour- 
age the production of frequent or costly 
original works. It thus happens, tbat in 
the three libraries of the three most en- 
lightened places in the Union, New- 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, Novets, 
chiefly English, a few bad translations 
from French fictions, the sweepings of 
the Minerva press in Leadenhall-Street, 
are most abundantly used as affording 
the highest gratification to the lovers of 
literature: Plays and Farces are in the 
next degree of requisition: Moral Es- 
says and History suffer a little injury 
in the first, less in the second, and 
none in the subsequent volumes: the 
Classics, elementary books on Metaph 
sics, Politicul Economy, and Philosoph- 
ical subjects, generally sleep securely on - 
their shelvez, undusted and undisturbed 
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by any profane hand or prying eye. 
Scholars, who are exceptions from this 

icture, are comparatively few. Such 
bear the taste of America, eminent ori- 
Ginal native writers are hardly to be ex- 
pected. Yet the progress of letters is 
notorious in this respect, as well as in 
the importation of foreign books. From 
a combination of circumstances, the pre- 
cocious launch of young men into life 
with but a superficial elementary found- 
ation even for the learned professions, 
from the perpetual craving after novelty, 
and the restless habits and increasing 
changes* operating upon the American 
population, from the temper and habits 
of the people, ably conducted periodical 
publications are always short-lived. * Phe 
American Review and Magazine,’ start- 
ed by thecleverest men of New York, 
and well executed, perished for want of 
patronage. The ‘ Boston Anthology,’ 
supported by the labors of the most dis- 
tinguished literati in that town, soon af- 
ter shared the same fate. Ata more re- 
cent period, the ‘ American Review, 
edited by Mr. Walsh, was also suffered 
to expire, notwithstanding the splendid 
talents and varied erudition of its con- 
ductor. Yet the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews are reprinted and widely 
circulated. 

Most of the States have district schools, 
and there is scarcely a native American 
to be found who cannot read, write, and 
cast accounts ; and they all read news- 
papers, of which there are more printed 
in the Union than in the British Empire, 
and politieal pamphlets, if they read 
nothing else. The Greek language ig 
almost unknown in the United States, 
and there is generally a great dearth of 
what is called liberal education. Gram- 
mar is hardly taught, being thought an 
unnecessary basis for other learning ! !! 
The preceptors are principally need y 
strangers, and illiterate lads instructed by 
such at home. The colleges languish 
for want of funds. The boys mostly 
enter at fourteen, and commence their 
bacculaureate at eighteen years of age, 
Re ne eae 
cnt ete ea Rig hs ahi 
at each ;) families migrating ; the executive, legisla- 


tors, magistrates and officers of every ¢lass, forever 
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when they begin their studies for the 
profession they chuse, or lay aside all 
study for mercantile pursuits. Nor do 
the professional students often prosecute 
classical studies to any great extent or 
depth. There are about 50 colleges in 
the U. S., almost every State having two 
or three. Of these, Harvard in Massa- 
chusetts, Yale in Connecticut, and 
Princeton in New Jersey, stand highest 
in numbers and reputation. Harvard is 
the most munificently endowed, and has 
thirteen professorships. Columbia Col- 
lege, which ought to be the first, musters 
but 100 students, Princeton two, Yale 
three, and Harvard four hundred. Scarce- 
ly any systematic lectures on moral phi- 
losophy, metaphysics, political economy, 
history, belles lettres, and rhetoric, are 
delivered in any of the colleges. Only 
two instances are stated ; those of Dr. 
Smith, late President at Princeton, on 
‘* moral and political philosophy ;” and 
those of Mr. John Quincy Adams, now 
Secretary of State, on “ belles lettres 
and rhetoric,” when he was professor at 
Harvard. The latter displayed abund- 
ance of useful learning, but was myste- 
rious and inflated : the former was ex- 
cellent in the ethical parts, but shallow 
in the political philosophy and law of 
nations, The Episcopalian, Presbyte- 
rian, Independent, and Baptist Clergy, 
monopolize nearly all the Professors’ 
chairs—men far from being learned, and 
totally incompetent to convey informa- 
tion in the branches of liberal education. 
Thus, instead of a full systematic course 
of moral philosophy including ethics, 
political economy, and international law, 
Beattie’s Syllabus, or Paley’s Treatise is 
given to the boys, who learn by rote, 
and transcribe some pages of the book, 
with probably here and there a remark 
by the professor. Conning over “ Blair's 
Lectures,” generally serves both master 
and pupil for a course of belles lettres 
and rhetoric ; and Vattel’s little ® Out- 
line of the law of Nations,” read, and 
partly transcribed, completes the circle 
of international law. As for metaphys- 
ics and political economy, they receive 
a very slender portion of regard, The 
elocution in the colleges is generally ex- 
tremely vicious ; in addition to the com- 
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ous rant, a nasal twang pervades the 
pronunciation, This eloquence of the 
nose, rather than of the mouth, prevails 
greatly in New England, and is gaining 
ground throughout the Union. = Itsori- 
gin is supposed to be traced to the coun- 
ty of Kent, in England: it resembles 
the old Scotch Covenanters. The A- 
mericans have no standard for pronun- 
ciation ; their English is nevertheless tol- 
erably incorrupt, yet they read Latio and 
Greek in the Scottish manner, uwiog to 
the dead languages having been tauguit 
by persons belonging to that country. 
Prosody is utterly corrupted. . 

This seems but an indifferent picture 
of learning and scholars; yet the author 
complains that the literature and talents 
of his country are underrated in Enrope. 
Of the writers in America we are told— 

The United States have produced 
scarcely a single learned writer ; nor is 
there one American work on classical 
literature, or that betrays any intimate 
acquaintance with tbe classics. Indeed, 
Cicero’s works is tbe sole publication of 
this description which has issued from 
the American press: it is accurately 
oe by Wells and Lilly, of Boston. 

o elementary work on ethics, political 
economy, or metaphysics, has appeated ; 
and the great mass of native productions 
consists of newspaper essays and party 

amphlets. There are several respecta- 

le local histories—New York and New 
Jersey by Smith, Connecticut by Trum- 
bull, South Carolina by Ramsay author 
of the Account of the United States, 
Holmes’ Annals, M'Call’s Georgia, Dar- 
by’s Louisiana, Stoddart’s account of the 
same, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
Borman’s Maryland, Prud’s Pennsylva- 
nia, Williams’s Vermont, Belknap’s 
New Hampshire, Hutchinson’s Massa- 
chusetts, Sullivan’s Maine, Minot’s His- 
tory of Shays’ Rebellion, and Drake’s 
History of Cincinnati in Ohio ; there 
are also divers accounts of the late war, 
mostly written in that erusading style 
which revolutionary France has render- 
ed current honshout the world. Of 
native novels there is no great stock, and 
none good. Poetry is neither abundant 
nor excellent. The best English poets 
arc as much read as in Britain. The 
late President Dwight, when quite a 
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young man, wfote two respectable poems, 
calied, ‘‘ the Conquest of Canaan,” and 
“‘ Greentield Hill.” Mr. Barlow’s “ Co- 
lumbiad,” Mr. Sargent’s, of Boston, 
very spirited National Lyrics, and Mr. 
Pierpont’s “ Airs of Palestine,” are men- 
tioned favourably. ‘“ The Bridal of 
Vaumond” isin a much higher strain, 
and itis anticipated that the writer will 
reach the top of the American Parnassus. 
Woodworth’s Poems, lately published, 
are the vigorous effusions of an unedu- 
cated mind. 

The greatest national work which ‘the 
United States have produced is Chief 
Justice Marshull’s life of Washington. 
Of periodical works of talent, are enu- 
merated, “ The Portfolio,” edited by 
Mr. Joho E. Hall: it was origiaally e» 
tablished by the late Mr. Dennie, called 
the American Addison, nearly twenty 
years since, and is the only periodical 
work in the States which has enjoyed so 
longa life. Mr. Dennie was the first 
author io America who devoted himself 
exclusively to letters: and for bis reward 
had permission to starve. The North 
American Review, at Boston, is the 
most coaspicuous work of this class in 


the United States. The Analectic Mag- 


azine contains some able essays, well- 
written biography, and judicious criti- 
cism,. The Portico, at Baltimore, is 
bold and vigorous, but not successful. 
The American Magazine and Review, 
recently commenced at New York, has 
the proceedings of the learned bodies, 
but its criticisms consist in censures. 
The Neologist has appeared twice a 
week in the New York Daily Advertiser 
for about a year : itis highly commended. 
Mr. Trumbull’s M’Fingal, written 
to ridicule the tories during the revolu- 
tion, exhibits much of the wit and some 
of the learning of Hudibras, Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving's Salmagundi and Hi: 
of Knickerbocker, need not shrink from 
competition with any European per- 
formance, in the felicitous combinatioa 
of good-humored wit, delicate irony, 
dexterous delineation of character, and 
skilful exposition of the fashionable fol- 
lies prevalent in the United States, with 
the occasional ienef of exquisitely finish- 
ed composition, full of tenderness, pa- 
thos and eloquence. Mr. Irving's Sketch 
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of the Life of Cumpbell, the Seottish 
poetis admirable. Mr. Wirt is an elo- 
quent speaker and ‘writer; his Old Bach- 
elor, a high popular collection of Es- 
says ; his 
Patrick Henry, also favorite works, Fish- 
er Ames is styled the ‘“ Burke of Ameri- 
ca.” Colden’s Life of Fulton is a val- 
uable composition, but not well written. 
Mr. Walsh is one of the most eminent 
writers of the day ; the author of the 
“ Letters on the Character and Genius 
of the French Government,” well known 
in England ; and as Editor of the Amer- 
ican Review, and of the American Re- 
gister, takes a distinguished station a- 
mong the periodical writers of the age. 
Medical science has been very suc- 
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Stuart, Copely, Alston, and Leslie, are 
mentioned as proofs of Ameriean genius 
in this line. The characteristic talent, 
however,of America is for invention inthe 


ritish Spy, and Life of useful mechanic arts: The steam-boatis 


instanced in proof. There are some lit- 
erary societies at New York, where pa- 
pers are read, as in the establishments of 
the same kind in Europe. 

Such are, in short, the facts connected 
with American literature, arts, and sci- 
ences, communicated more at length by 
Mr. Bristed: We havo abridged them, 
under the idea that even a concise view 
of the subject must interest every lover of 
literature and the arts ia Britain ; and 
to those who desire more ample infor- 
mation, we can most cordially recom- 


cessfully cultivated. Withregard to the mend the volume whence we have co- 
fine arts, sculpture extends but little bee pied, as one replete with useful and in- 
yond chiselling grave-stones ; and structive matter, amusing, and generally 
painting is chiefly confined to miniatures, containing all that intelligence respecting 


portraits and landscapes. Trumbull’s 
productions are exceptions: and West, 


America which it was so desirable to pos- 
sess in a clear and comprehensive form. 


—aoaoaooaaaaEaEaaye—————EEE—e eee 
THE IRISHMAN. 


From the European Magazine, Jene 1818. 


"THE Scotch, Welsh, and Irish though 
the countries they inhabit have been 
much subject to foreign aggression and 
intestine wars, yet contain more of their 
aboriginal manners, and are at this day 
a less mixed race than the English. They 
have still in some measure retained in 
popular use their particular dialects, 

anded down to them from remote ages. 
They converse in their own language 
with conscious delight, and have pre- 
served many of their ancient customs, 
institutions, and traditions, and also ma- 
ny of their metrical compositions. 

Amongst the peculiarities of dress, is 
the long coat worn by the Irish ; it is 
made of wool, and generally is of a grey 
colour : it resembles in make so much 
the great coats worn by the Irish chair- 
men in London, that it is most probable 
this fashion was transported from Ire- 
land to London. 

I trust my readers will not be displeas- 
ed with the introduction of O’Callaghan, 
exhibiting the character and manners of 
an Irish peasant, as given by C, Sed- 
ley, im his “ Winter in Dublin.” 

3X Arsensom. Vol. 9. — 


Lady Louisa and Mrs. Cotvitrr. 

“© We have lost our way, good friend : 
can you assist us in finding it ?” 

‘* Assist you in finding it, my lady ? 
—Aye, by my faith and troth, and that 
I will, if it was to the world’s end, and 
farther too.” 

“ We wish to return by the shortest 
way to the Black Rock.” 

‘“‘ Indeed and you will, so please your 
ladyship’s honour, and O’Callaghan’s 
own self shall shew the way, and then 
you can’t miss it you know.” ~ 

* We would not wish to give you so 
much trouble, Mr. O’Callaghan.” 

“ Tt is never a trouble, so please you 
my lady, for an Irishman to do his duty.” 

This sentence was accompanied by a 
bow and expression {velingly eloquent. 

This son of Hibernia might have been 
two-and-thirty—tall, robust, his limbs 
combining strength with agility, His 
countenance was devoid of that ruddy 
flush of -health, which distinguishes the 
English peasant ; but his features were 
lively and intelligent, although some- 
what clouded by a black matted beard. 
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His brogues depended upon the shilelah 
which crossed his shoulders: the upper 
part of his brawny legs were clothed in 
the ancient costume, which leaves the 
feet and ankles naked : and a huge man- 
tle buttoned across his breast with a cha- 
racteristc skewer. 

“Whither do you travel, friend ?” 
said Mrs. Colville. | 

“To Dublin, so please you, my lady 
—Sure all the world knows that Judy 
O’Flannagan will be married to-morrow, 
‘to Pat Ryan ; and Pat, you know is 
my own foster ‘brother—because why, 
we had but one nurse between us, and 
that was my mother—but she died one 
day—the Lord rest her sweet soul :— 
and left me an orphan: for my father 
married again, and his new wife was the 
devil’s own child, and did nothing but 
beat me from morning till night—Och, 
why did’nt I die before I was born to 
see that day—for, by St. Patrick, the 
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held up their heads as high as the best; 
and though I have not a rood of land 
belonging to me but what I bire—and 
that from an old flinty-hearted middleman 
—I love my kiog—and I love my coun- 
try—and I love fighting—and the devil 
a Frenchman, shall ever set foot on the 
sod, but I will lend a hand to plant him 


‘ where he will never grow up again, but 


wither like an old stump.” 

“Pray what age is the bride ?” 

“< Whatage is she? Och, by my soul, 
my lady, she is a neat article—old 


enough to be a mother, and young 


enough to be a wife: then she will be 
rigged out as gay asa lark, and as fine 
as a peacock—because why, she has a 
great lady for her godmother—long life 
and success to her—who has given Jady 
two milch cows, and five pounds in hard 
money—and Pat has taken as pretty a- 
partments as any in Dublin—a neat, 
comely parlour, as youl’d wish to see, 


woman’s heart was as hard, and as cold just six foot under ground, with a nice, 


as a hail-stone.” 

“« But what reason could she have to 
treat you so unmercifully.” 

“« Ah my lady, and sure enough, there 
are always reasons, as plenty as butter- 
milk, for being hard-hearted ; and I was 
no bigger thas a dumplin at the time— 
so I could not help myself; and my fa- 
ther did not care to help me: and so I 
hopped the twig: and parted old Nick's 
darling—Och, may the devil fire her 
wheresoever she goes.—But here I am 
alive, and leaping, and going to see Pat 
married : and faith, to dim justice, he’s 
an honest lad as any within ten miles 
of us—and no disparagement neither— 
and I love Pat, and I love all his fami- 
ly : aye, and by my soul I do, every 
mother’s skin of them—and by the same 
token, I have travelled many a long mile 
to be present at his wedding.” 

“Your miles in Ireland are much 
longer than our’s, I believe ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed and you may believe that, 
my lady, because why, Saint Patrick 
measured them in his coach, you know, 
—Oh, by the powers !—the time has 
been—but "tis no matter, the devil-a 
copper now belongs to one of the family 
——but, as I was saying, the day has been, 
aye by my troth and the night too, when 
the O’Callaghans, good luck to them, 


‘beautiful ladder to go down, and all 90 
complete and genteel, and comfortable, 
as a body might say.” 

“ Nothing like comfort, Mr. O'Cal- 
laghap.” 

“ Faith, and you may say that, my 
lady”—rubbing his bands. —‘* Comfort, 
gays I to Mrs. O'Callaghan, when we are 
all seated so cleverly round a great big 
turf fire, passing the whiskey jug, and 
the pipe, as merry as grigs, with the dear 
little grunters snoring so sweetly io the 
corner, defying wind and weather with 
a dry thatch, and a sound conscience to 
go to sleep upon ; Och, jewel, sure it's 
not the best beds that make the best 
sleepers ; for there’s Kathleen and my- 
self sleep like two great big tops, and 
our bed is none of the softest—because 
why, we sleep on the ground, and have 
no bed at all at all.” 

The Irish language is finely adapted 
to lyric poetry ; itis very forcible and 
expressive. In the north-west and south- 
west counties of Ireland, the English 
language is scarcely known. In the 
county of Wexford, English language, 
habits, and customs, prevail universally, 
and the Irish language ts quite forgotten. 
It was one of the first English settle- 
ments. In the north, you would hardly 
believe howy little remains of Irish histo- 
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ry, language, or customs. The revolu- 
tions it has undergone in consequence of 
forfeitures to the English, and the en- 
croachments of the Scotch, have over- 
turned every remnant of its original state. 

During the time that the English 
were endeavouring to extend the pale in 
every direction from the metropolis of 
of the kingdom, over a desperate but dis- 
united enemy, the Scottish clans of Mac 
Donalds, who by an intermarriage had 
got footing in Ireland, began their rav- 
ages on the northern coast of Antrim ; 
and by the powerful support they receiv- 
ed from Cantire and the Western Isles 
of Scotland, established their dominions 
over a considerable tract of country. 

As the people of those days generally 
followed the fortunes of their chief, the 
greater part of the native Irish who sur- 
vived those bloody scenes transplanted 
themselves elsewhere ; while the Scots re- 
mained peaceable possessors of the field. 

Hence the old traditions of the coun- 
try, its customs and manners, were en- 
tirely lost ; and the few who speak the 
Celtic language, at all, use a kind of 
mixed language, called here Scotch-I- 
rish, which is but imperfectly understood 
by the natives of either country. This 
part of Ireland, therefore, may in some 
measure be considered as a Scottish col- 
ony, and, in fact, Scotch dialect, Scotch 
manners, Scotch modes, and the Scotch 
character, almost universally prevail. 
Here the ardour of the true Irish consti- 
tution seems abated, if not chilled. Here 
the cead mile falta of Irish cordiality sel- 
dom lends its welcome home to the stran- 
ger’s heart. The bright beams which il- 
lumine the gay images of Milesian fancy 
are extinguisbed ; the convivial pleas- 
ures dear to the Milesian heart, scared 
at the prudential maxims of calculating 
interest, take flight to the warmer regions 
of the south. 

A mind not too much or too deeply 
affected or fascinated by the florid vir- 
tues, the warm overflowings of generous. 
and ardent qualities, will find in the 
Northerns of this island much to admire 
and more to esteem. They are an in- 
dustrious thrifty race of people, general- 
ly speaking. ‘They have a great deal of 
substantial civility, without much cour- 
tesy to relieve it and set it off to the best 
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advantage. The bold ideas of rights 
and privileges which seem inseparable 
from their presbyterian church, renders 
them apt to be ungracious and uapleas-~ 
ing, especially to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the warm, open, liberal, courte- 
ous, gracious manners.of the Southerns 
of the island. On. ¢be whole, the mid- 
dling and lower ranks of people in this 
northern quarter of the kingdom are a 
valuable part of the community; but 
one must estimate their worth as a miner 
often does his ore, rather by its weight 
than its splendor. 

Honey, or jellies, and eggs, are cener- 
ally introduced at the Irish breakfasts. 
‘Their tables in general do not differ from — 
our’s, Potatoes as good as in England, 
and better drest—protest against their in- 
troduction to table in their brown great 
coats or skins. ‘They dine late, and their 
dinners as well as breakfasts are bountiful. 

The inns in Freland are in general in- 
different, and some wretched ; in sever- 
al, one side is appropriated for a shop 
for the sale of groceries and whiskey. 

Dry lodgings, means lodging only, 
and no liquors, ; 

Casins. An Irish cabin is, in general, 
like a little antediluvian ark: for hus- 
band, wife, and children, cow and calf, 
pigs, poultry, dog, and frequently cat, 
repose under the same roof in perfect 
amity. , 

Insufficiency of provision, which op- 
erates so. powerfully in England against 
marriage, is not kuowa or cared about 
in Ireland ; there the want of an estab- 
lishment never affects the mind of the 
enamoured rustic. Love lingers only 
until he can find out adry bank, pick a 
few sticks, collect some furze and fern, 
knead a little mud with straw, and raise 
a hut about six feet high, with a door to 
let in the light and let out the smoke ; 
these accomplished, the sylvan pair, unit- 
ed by their priest, enter their sylvan 
dwelling, and a rapid race of chubby 
boys and girls soon proves by what scan- 
ty means life can be sustained and im- 
parted. . 

Four mud walls with one entrance, 
and frequently without either a window 
or chimney, will, in a few words, de- 
scribe the Irish hovel. Such was Gillo’s, 
habitation. 
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S¢ At one of the ends he kecps his cows, 
At th’ other end he keeps his spouse ; 
On bed ef straw, without least grumbic, 
Nay with delight, did often tumble : 
Without partition, or a skreen, 
Or spreading curtain, drawn between, 
Without concern exposed they lay, 
Because it was their gynotry’s way.” 


The Irish dance with «ii their heart; 
and their jig is particularly calculated 
for the full indulgence of this national 
trait. It is not possible for an enthusi- 
astic mind to look with indifference on 
this national sport ; which is chaste ast 
1s empassioned—devoid of eastern vo- 
luptuousness ; yet glowing with ani- 

The rent of the cabins is fram one to mated sentiment. 
two guineas a year. To eachcabinis ‘The affectionate regard which the 
attached about an acre of ground, which Irish peasant feels for the memory of 
is cropped alternately with oats and po- those dear to him in life, is indeed ro- 


tatoes, and sometimes a small portion of mantic, and almost incredible. A pax 


flax is added. With these supplies the sion for enjoying a two-fold existence, 
cottier rests contented ; the potatoes and independent of actual being ; of tracing 
oats afford him food for the year a and back genealogical honours, and antici- 
the flax is spuao into linen by the female pating a perpetuated life in the hearts of 
part of the family. The overplus of corn those they leave behind ; is a passion iu- 
and potatoes serves to fatten a pig, which cidental to the native I[rish character of 
is generally sold to pay a part of the rent, every rank. 
the remainder of which is made up by ‘The attachment of the peasantry of 
manual labour; and thus ail his. real Ireland to their family burying-places 18 
wants being supplied, the rest of his time boundless. Bodies are conveyed across 
13 spent in total inactivity. the mountains for a great many roiles, 
nother part of the peasant’s family men, women, and children, following 10 
deserves notice, his boys; by accustom- muititudes. Such a concourse of pec 
ing them from their infancy to run over ple generally attends the ceremony of 10- 
a great deal of ground on errands, tlicir terment with cries and howlings, that 
limbs acquire a wonderfully strong and would excite surprise, and wonder, and 


active degree. They will go many miles 
guickly and punctually for a very small 
remuneration. 


peruaps some littie terror, in a stranger. 
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SECRET MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BUONAPARTE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


UR notice of this work broke off 

with the account of Lucien Buona- 
parte’s first starting the idea of his broth- 
er divorcing the sterile Josephine—ten 
years before that measure was carried in- 
to effect. His scheme for a second wife, 
formed when he was ambassador in 
Spain, is thus detailed : 

*‘ Lucien’s election fell on Isabclia, 
seoond daughter of the king, sixteen 
years of age, and now hereditary prin- 
cess of the two Sicilies, Having com- 
municated his design, and developed his 
plans to Napoleon, they were instantly 
approved of, and Lucien himself formal- 
ly empowered to open his high negotia- 
tion. The good king, Charles IV. was 
not long in ceding the rights of his fami- 
ly, and all consideration of personal dig- 
nity, to bis blind admiration of that great 


man. He thought it was for the bet, 


interests of Spain, to renew the clo 
alliance of the two countries, which et 
isted in the time of Louis XIV. and his 
Grandson, The Queen, seduced o 
overcome, also yiclded ; and every thins 
was atranged, so that Napoleon, in pre- 
serving the title of Consul, should de 
clare his power hereditary. Mattes 
were in this state, when Madame Buco- 
aparte, from whom it had been entirely 
concealed, whether by some indiscretiot 
on the part of her husband, or the reve 
lations of Fouché, discovered the whole 
aflair. Her influence over: Napoleon 
was well known; this she derived from 
her sedulous attentions and wnvary!ng 
deference to his will. Her efforts wert 
redoubled on the present occasion, when, 
in addition to tears and entreaties, *l¢ 


= 
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not only sent Hortersia to move the 
First Consul, but suggested a variety of 
political fears as likely to arise from the 
intended union, and finally carried the 
day. Instead therefore of the last sig- 
nature, which was hourly expected at 
Madrid, the ambassador received a posi- 
tive order to break off the negotiation 
altogether. Fouming with rage, Lucien 

had no sooner read the dispatch, than, 
collecting all the correspondence relative 
to this important affuir, he flew to the 
palace, and shutting himself up with the 
King and Queen, submitted the whole 
of bis conduct to them. ‘Their Catho- 
lic Majesties made no hesitation in dis- 
tinzurshing it from that of his brother, 
dirccing all their anger aud indignation 
against Napoleon.” 

In Spain, Lucien levied monstrous 
contr!)utions tor the private uses of him. 
self and family. Portugal paid 30 mil- 
lions of francs, which found its way 
chietly into private chests. He also be- 
gan to form his fine gallery of pictures ; 
and the capital works of Ribeira, Moril- 
Jos, and other Spanish masters, were col- 
lected with avidity. A prize taken into 
Malaza also enabled him to plunder the 
stores of the British Ambassador coming 
from Constantinople. He lived with 
outward republican simplicity, but his 
Juxury and proaigality were boundless, 
and he lavished immense sums on his 
pleasures, a3 well as in corrupting the 
nobles of the country. He had a little 
court of his own, consisting of Felix 
Desportes, his brother-in-law Bacchiochi, 
Arnault the dramatic writer, Sapey, Le 
"Thiers the painter, and others ; the lat- 
ter was indebted to his patronage for the 
appointment of Director of the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Rome, and was the per- 
son consulted in the formation of his 
gallery. The following anecdote will 
shew the terms on which they lived :— 

‘* The Spanish ladies, less volatile 
than those of France, but more impetu- 
ous in their amours, and warmly attach- 
ed to their lovers, of whom they were 
extremely jealous, did not by any means 
relish the ambassador's capricious wan- 
deriogs. One of their husbands, who 
heard there was an intrigue going on be- 
tween Lucien and his wife, was so much 
out of humour, that he shut the frail fair 
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one up in a convent, and sent a challenge 
to the lover, who being naturally brave 
took up the gauntlet, and accepted the 
defiance : but his friends having per 
suaded him that it was beneath the dig- 
nity of one who represented 30 greata 
nation to risk his hfe for such a P irifle, 
M. le Thicrs proposed to replace his 
tnend, and aceurdingiy, on the next day, 
this modern knight-errant: bravely pro- 
ceeded to the fteid of battle, there to 
await the enraged spouse, Scarcely had 
the latter arrived at the scene of action, 
when looking eagerly around, he asked 
where was his adversary: ** Here | am!” 
replied Le Thiers, in a haughty tone. 
‘You,’ said the Spaniard, ‘ I don't know 
you, Sir! anda gentleman of my rank 
is not going to debase himself by enter- 
ing the lists with a person of your con- 
dition ; I must see the ambassador him- 
self, and be assured he shall be found.’ 
On saying this he re-entered his carriaze 
and drove back to Madrid, where he 
was about to publish the outrage he had 
experienced, when the Court, which 
saw this affair in a much more philosoph- 
ical light, sent him to a distant country 
seat, there to cool the ardour of his agi- 
tated feelings.” 

Lucien being replaced by Gouvion 
St. Cyr, returned to Paris in the end 
of 1801, and in the March ensuing was 
made a member of the Tribunat. Here 
his political labours were again conspic- 
uous, and the Concordat, and Legion of 
Honour, either originated with him, or 
were indebted to his talent for their com- 
pletion, Of the latter he was made 
Grand Officer, and one of the seven 
members of the Council of Administra- 
tion, and in this quality took his seat in 
the Conservative Senate, which put an 
end to the semblance of discussion and 
legislative government in France. 

Lucien was now a widower, and very 
rich : his sister, Bacchiochi, presided in 
his domestic establishment, and the most 
scandalous insinuations are thrown out 
respecting their intimacy. The lady, 
however, having taken a fancy to M. 
Fontanes, adopted him as a lover, ani 
went to reside in the fauxbourg St. Ho- 
noré, This amour was the foundation 
of M. Fontane’s fortune, as another 
amour was of the rise of the present 
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Princess of Canino. Lucien and _his 
sister were great amateurs of private 
theatricals, and performed tragedies at 
Senlis, where the licentiousnes of their 
associations and habits was unrestrained. 
The Count de la B— and Lucien were 
intimate; the former had a mistress 
named Madame Jouberteau, whom, in 
one of their orgies, he exchanged for the 
mistress of his profligate friend. Mad- 
ame J. had a son to Lucien, or, as the 
Parisians asserted, to his hanger-on, one 
Chatillon ; but be that as it may, he de- 
termined to marry the mother, thus 
thwarting the views of Napoleon, who 
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temptations to divorce his wife, and the 
end of an angry discussion was a propo- 
sal on the part of the Emperor, to pro- 
vide suitably for his two nieces (the off- 
spring of the first marriage)—the eldest 


being intended for the Prince of Astun- . 


as. The yolitical catastrophe of Spain 
however prevented this match, and Fer- 
dinand VII. was re-erved for another 
destiny. tis stated, aad appears from 
future circumstances likely to be true, 
that Lucien was hostile to the measures 
taken against the Pope, and the spolia- 
tion of the Romano territories. It was 
frequently expected that Tuscany, or 


wished to ally him to the Queen of Naples, or Sicily, would be converted 


Etruria. The rage of the First Consul 
was unbounded when informed that in 
spite of his endeavours to prevent it, this 
marriage had been solemnized. The 
ci-devant Madame Jouberteau, notwith- 
standing her Asiatic beauty and grand- 
eur of appearance, turned out to bea 
very mean and shabby personage. She 
is accused of robbing Lucien’s daughters 
by his former wife, Lolotte and Lili, of 
their diamonds, &c. in order to produce 
@ portion for her own daughter, Made- 
moiselle Anne Francheschi, and of being 
guilty of many other paltry actions. 
These proceedings further incensed Na- 
poleon ; and as Lucien used his influ- 
ence to support Jerome in his short re- 
sistance to the behest of his more power- 
ful brother, and also to induce Joseph 
to refuse the Viceroyalty of Italy, which 
was in consequence bestowed on Eugene 
Beauharnois, he was ordered to quit 
France, and went to Milan in April 
1804. From Milan he journeyed to 
Rome, where he lived in great state, 
visiting only foreign princes and persons 
of the highest rank, Cardinal Fesch 
had previously tried to bring about a 
reconciliation, for which Madame Leti- 
tia the mother was very earnest, Lucien 
being her favourite child; but as he 
would not repudiate his wife at the com- 
mand of Napoleon, the treaty fell to the 
cround. . | 

When Joseph was raised to the throne 
of Naples, and Napoleon visited Italy 
in the height of hia power and glory after 
the treaty of Tilsit, an interview was 
brought about at Mantua ; but Lucien, 
still firm to his purpose, resisted all 


into a kingdom for him; but other 
were preferred in every change, and th¢ 
breach became wider between him and 
the despot, till at length, after a shon 
residence at Florence, he retired with 
his family to Canino, 25 leagues from 
Rome and six from Viterbo. 
“Canino formerly belonged to the 
Farnese Family, and baving afterwards 
fallen into the national domains of the 
apostolical chamber, as a dependency of 
the Duchy of Castro, Lucien bought it 
at a very reasonable rate, about a yeaf 
before his quitting Rome. ‘The Senator 
seemed desirous of settling on this ex- 
tensive tract, which, even in its present 
uncultivated state, was very productive. 
In addition to a great deal of pasture 
land, which insured a good revenue, 
there was a large quantity of timber on 
the estate, ull which advantages it was 
the intention of Lucien to improve. 
This property gave the owner no ngbt 
of jurisdiction over the adjacent tows, 
which bears the same name, and con- 
taining a population of nearly twelve 
thousand souls, which is generally 10- 
creased during the winter months, by 
Mountaineers who descend with their 
flocks to feed on the neighbouring pay 
tures, for agricultural purposes, or [0 
work at the iron founderies. The 12 
flux of strangers which takes place # 
this season of the year gives a most abl 
mated appearance to Canino, and seems 
to remind the traveller of those patriarch 
al days, when whole tribes were ia the 
habit of periodically changing their place 
of abode. A kind of manor bouse bad 
been formed from the remains of the old 
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Castle, but this was small, very much 
neglected, and badlydistributed. [twas 
therefore necessary to hasten the repairs 
so as to make it capable of receiving the 
Senator’s family, which had in the mean 
- time taken up its abode in different parts 
ofthe town. No sooner had Lucien 
examined the state of his Jands, than all 
his attention seemed directed towards 
rural and agricultural pursuits. Dressed 
in a coarse woollen ceat and thick shoes, 
whole days were passed in visiting his 
domain, and superintending the work- 
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men employed in various parts of it: he 
generally carried a fowling-piece, which 
was used in going along, without his of- 
ten taking the trouble of descending 
from the vehicle in which he rode, to 
pick up the game.” 

He wonderfully improved this do- 
main, became exemplary in his religious 
duties, and with all the zeal of a virtuoso, 
added classic and antique research, liter- 
ature, and the fine arts, to the more com- 


mon concerns of building and agriculture. 
(To be continued. ) 


OO SSS 
From the Literary Gazette, July 1818. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


In our prospectus we profcssed to look to the 
“ Sketches of Society and Manners,” as one of the 
rominent features of the Literary Gazette, and 
ave, we trust, by an almost continued series, though 
of desultory articles, under this title, established our 
claim to consistency and faith in this respect.® 
Still, however, we have felt anxious to obtain a more 
regular and connected illustration of English man- 
ners, something that either from the station or tal- 
ents of the writer might interest more particularly 
the British public, and merit a degree of eelebrity in 
other eountrics, as unfolding a faithful delineation 
of many of our national habits, peculiarities, and 
eccentricities. Such, we flatter ourselves, will be 
found the Essays of THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
to the weekly insertion of which the subjoined is an 
Introduction. 


b 
burn, ‘kee! hon ‘we have received them) that the 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 
SKETCHES OF FASHIONABE MABBERS. 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


“Tis manners makes the man, their want, the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunello. 
Pope altered. 


fs i a man who has lived many 
years must have seen a great deal, 
‘S$ @ vulgar, but not less true remark. 
Suppose to yourself, then, gentle reader, 


{% See Ath. vol. I. pp. 382, 467 ; IT. 168, 412 ; &¢. Ke. 
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one whose years have rolled impercept- 
ibly by in drawing-rooms, in parties,and 
in what is called the world, whose look- 
ing-glass now begins to make unpleasant 
reflections, and whose hair reminds him 
of the utility of such men as Mr. Ross 
in Bishopsgate Street, and Mr. Bowman 
in New Bond Street. Such is the au- 
thor of these pages: too old to be an Ex- 
quisite or a Coxcomb, yet neither old 
enough nor wicked enough to sigh over 
and to frown upon the past. Hie can 
now not only enjoy the pleasures of 
memory, but sit by calmly and observe 
the present day without being blinded 
by tumultuous passions, or soured by 
age and infirmity. 

It may easily be conceived that such a 
man must have seen and felt all the en- 
joyments of life. With these’ his ac- 
count of the past must necessarily be fil- 
led ; nor would it be possible tor him 
to vegetate in the seclusion of woods 
and forests, or to become the solitary of 
a desart or of a monastic retreat. A 
time, however, must come, when the 
fire of youth will decay; though, with 
such a man, the warmth of friendship 
succeeds to the flame of love, the glow 
arising from a love of socicty, survives 
the ardent pursuit of pleasure. 

Such a man will certainly be the little 
hero of his tale; but he will neither be 
difficult nor querulous; and although he 
be a little prone to telling his own histo- 
ry, yet will he be so attached to fashion 
and to society, that he will have learned 
how to listen and how to observer 
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There will naturally be a little more 
distance and retirement in his habits, in 
the very midst of the world, than there 
was when he was more of an actor than 
of a looker on; but such a maa’s retire- 
ment is the corner of a well-tilled draw- 
ing-room, a nitch io a reading-room, the 
back row of an opera box behind a sex- 
agenaire duchess, unenvied, and almost 
unobserved, or in the deep shades of the 
shady side of Pall Mall. 

From these circumstances the author 
had acquired the name of the Hermit of 
Pall Mall ;* for, living in that vicinity, 
and still moving in the circles which he 
has described in these pages, he is now a 
guest the more welcome in fashion’s 
haunts, from his no longer being the rival 
of any one. A celibataire more from 
chance than from dctermination, be has 
no domestic concerns to perplex him, no 
wife to promote, or to impede his welcome 
in the gay world, no train to carry after 
him, no addition to his unity in an in- 
vitation card, and he is therefore the 
easier provided for, and the more gen- 
erally invited than a family maa. 

Without assuming any peculiar merit,a 
well-dressed and a well-bred man, whose 
face has become common at parties bien 
composées, will be asked to one party 
merely because he was seen at another 
where the same class of society moves ; 
and thus must the scenes of high life 
multiply iofinitely in the course of years, 
making up aa almost imperceptible ex- 
perience. 

A beautiful young unmarried lady 
can with safety honor his arm, as tho 
companion and protector of her morning 
walk, without fear of exciting either am- 
bition or passion in his breast, or of rais- 
ing jealousy or uneasiness in the bosom 
of a more favoured swain. ‘The flaunt- 
ing married women of quality can take 
such a mao in her carriage to make the 
round of her morning visits, or to kill 
time by shopping, without fear of wear- 
ing out his patience, or of furnishing 
chit-chat at some distinguished conver- 
suzione, where the tongue of scandal 
might bave canvassed the connexion and 
soviety of a younger cicisbeo. He might 
also be consulted as to dress with a cer- 

© We have altered it to that of the Hermit in Lon- 
day, as more applicable and comprehensive. Laditor, 
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tainty of relying on the sincerity of his 
advice ; aod he might be allowed to wit- 
ness a tender giance, a hand pressed, or 
a significant look given to a youthtul 
beau, without fear of rivalry, or any 
chance of scandalizing him. 

A Donna atempata will sit with him 
in a negligée ef moraing attire, having 
no designs upon him. An Exquisite 
and a Ruffian will uorestrainedly play 
off their parts before him, considering 
him as2 good natured gentleman-like old 


fellow, or, in other words, a cypber in 


the busy scene of high life. Lady Je- 
mima’s at home, or Mrs. Fashion’s fan- 
cy ball must be numerously attended ; 
and precisely such men are the materials 
for making up the corner figures of the 
belle assemblée. ‘* Hand me to my car- 
nage,” will say a disappointed belie to 
such aman; and to him she will re- 
count the object of her disappointment 
and disgust, the coldness of a favorite, 
the flirting of a husband, the neglect 
with which she expected not to meet, the 
killing superiority of a rival, the giving 
way of the lace of her corset, the morti- 
fying bursting of the quarters of her satin 
shoe, her loss of temper or her loss at 
play, an assignation which calls her 
away, of vapours ansing from the dissi- 


pation of the preceding night. 


If such a man see and observe not 
much, it must be his own fault ; for, no 
longer blinded by his passions, nor quit- 
ting the world in disgust, he can reason 
upon the past, correctly weigh tbe pre- 
sent, and calculate thereby what may oc- 
cur in time to come ; for life is a drama 
more or less brief, with some mere gay, 
with others more insipid,—all men are 
actors of some part or other, from the 
prince on the throne to the littie tyrant 
of his domestic circle,—nor is it given to 
those actors to see and learn themselves, 
but only to those who, like the Her- 
mit in London, occupy a seat in the 
stage box, and are the calm spectators of 
the piece. 

Whilst the fashionable novels (for, 
alas! nothing is so fashionable as scan- 
dal) are hewing away, @ CIndienane, on 
every side, and cutting up not only pub- 
lic but private characters, it is the inten- 
tion of the following pages to pursze an 
enurely different plan, namely, to strike 
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at the folly without wounding the indi- blend the useful with the laughable, and 
vidual—to give the very sketch and to cheat care of as many moments as 
scene, but to spare the actor in each; so possible, are the chief and favorite views 
that, upon every occasion, personality of the Hermit in Lonpon. 
will be most sedulousiy avoided. To 
—oeeNEeEEeEeeleleeee—e———™E—=—=—=—=—X——— 
RECENT VISIT TO 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
From the Literary Gazette, June, 1818. 
LETTERS OF A PRUSSIAN TRAVELLER. 


(Concluded. ) 


| & our last we introduced this work 
to our readers, and, aiter noticing the 
earlier portions of the route pursued by 
Mr. Maxwell and his travelling compan- 
ion (the writer of these volumes,) made 
a few extracts from the more interesting 
descriptions of what occurred to them 
in Egypt and Syria, concluding with an 
account of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, and the promise of resuming our 
analysis with that of the Temple of Sol- 
omon., The building whence they con- 
templated the object, forever shut most 
peremptorily from Christian eyes, was, 
says Mr. Bramsen, 

‘‘ About fifty steps from this celebrat- 
ed spot, so that we had an excellent view 
_ of the existing structure, which edifice is 
supposed to cover the site where the an- 
cient temple stood. The present build- 
ing is called The Mosque of Omar, from 
the name of the founder, who was a rich 
Turk of Damascus in the seventh centu- 
ry. One of the Turkish soldiers told us 
that he had often been in the mosque, 
and that there are many antique pillars 
of red and white marble in the best state 
of preservation. The white wall which 
surrounds the buildings, precludes any 
thing like a connected view of the pro- 
portions of the edifice ; but we could not 
repress our admiration at the magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of the dome, and the 


of Constantinople, and that therefore he 
was at liberty to enter the temple. Af- 
ter remaining for some hours in the in- 
terior, and having fully satisfied bis cu- 
riosity, the Christian wanted to quit the 
place, but he found the door locked, and 
was informed that the firman gave him 
permission to go in, but not to come out 
again. The Bey kept him shut up till 
night came on, and then caused his head 
to be cut off, and his-body to he buried 
beyond the walls of Jerusalem.” 

None of the remaining sights about 
the Holy City seem deserving of being 
particularized. Modern Jerusalem ap- 
parently occupies only a part of the site 
of the ancient city ; and there is so much 
confusion between Christian and Ma- 
homedan monuments, that it is not easy 
to ascertain exactly even the most re- 
markable of either. 

‘“‘ Several portions of the existing 
town are uninhabited and in ruins. Most 
of the streets are narrow, the houses low 


-and miserable, and the path obstructed 


with filth, The main street, however, 


is an exception to this, as many of the 


houses are lofty and well built. The 
peculiarity of their construction is tbat 
they are entered by wooden staircases, 
which project in front, and the lower 
stories having no windows, give the 
street a singular and gloomy appearance. 


beauty of its extessive arcades. The From the want of a free circula- 
‘Turks told us, that it was certain death tion of air, added to a general deficiency 
for any Christian to be found in the in- in cleanliness, it is not to be wondered 
terior of the mosque. They related to at, that this, as well as the other towns 
tis that many years ago a Christian ob- we passed through, should be periodic- 
tained a firman of the Grand Seignior to ally visited by one of the greatest calami- 
examine the interior, and having arrived ties that can afflict humanity. - - - © 
at Jerusalem, he presented his document The number of the inhabitants is now 
to the Bey, who told him that he cer- reduced to about six thousand. The 


sa was bound to respect the firman Christians suffer much from the avarice, 
SM Atamerom. Vol. 3. 
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und cruelty of the present Bey, who 
exacts from them, particularly from the 
convents, the most exorbitant contnibu- 
tions. - - - We met him on the very 
day we left Jerusalem, attended by an 
escort of about twenty officers and sol- 
diers, who were all on foot and well 
armed. As he is not more liked by the 
Turks than ‘by the Christians, he never 
goes out without a numerous escort, and 
seldom ventures beyond the gates of the 
town, for fear some of the emissaries of 
the Grand Turk should be in waiting to 
carry him off. He appeared to be rath- 
er a good looking man, about forty years 
of age: he wore a blue velvet dress rich- 
ly embroidered, and had a dagger at his 
side, studded with diamonds and other 
precious stones : but the costume of his 
"escort was by no means in unison with 
that worn by their chief; like Falstaff’s 
soldiers they were in truth a motley 
group. He stopped, and gave us an in- 
vitation to come and see him; but as 
our departure was fixed, and every thing 
arranged accordingly, we were forced to 
‘decline this honour. 

“The climate of Jerusalem is regarded 
by the inhabitants as unhealthy ; the 
heat during the summer months is in- 
tense, and hardly a breeze to be felt, 
owing to its inland situation, and the 
high mountains by which it is enclosed. 
The country is besides subject to long 
droughts, the sky is for months without 
a cloud, and thunder storms are almost 
unknown. The place is generally visit- 
ed once a year by the plague, and many 
ma'icnant fevers are prevalent in the au- 
tumnal season. We saw but few in- 
sects, and hardly any musquitees or 
grasshoppers. ‘The immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the tewn is so barren, 
that the place almost entirely depends 
on the neighbouring villages for supply = 
But the vallies that lie about two or 
three miles from Jerusalem are very fer- 
tile, and produce abundant crops of to- 
bacco, wheat, barley, Indian corn, figs, 
olives, melons, cucumbers, and pump- 
kins; the vine also seemed in a very 
thriving state, and its produce can boast 
a very rich flavour, not unlike that of the 
Muscatelle.” 

Returning by Rama, our travellers 
were menaced with attacks by the Be- 


? 
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douins ; and as their path lay through 


hordes of these marauders, the journey 
was far from being either pleasant or 
safe, Their next tnp was to St. Jean 
D’ Acre, the Pacha of which being en- 
tirely guided by a Jewish premier, is 
friendly to strangers. ‘Thence they sail- 
ed to Saide, a small town badly buiit, 
where there is no convent. They were 

** Introduced to a Christian in the Le- 
‘vantine costume, who, during tbe late 
war, acted as interpreter to Sir Sidney 
Smith, and is now (1814) Major-Domo 
to Lady Esther Stanhope, who for sev- 
eral years past has been travelling in the 
Levant. He informed us that she was 
in a convent near the Druse mountains, 
where she had been confined by indis- 
position, from which, however, she was 
fast recovering. When this lady visited 
Saide she wore a Turkish dress, and 
rode an Arabian charger, to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the Turks, who 
hold her in the highest estimation, and 
we heard in many places that she was ac- 


tually imagined to be an English prin- 


cess.” 


At Athens they lodged with Mrs. 
Macrea, the widow of the late English 
consul, who has three lovely daughters ; 
one of whom is the subject of Lord 
Byron’s beautiful poem : 


Maid of Athens ! ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it new, and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before Igo 

Zan Us, ous ayawre. 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each Zgean wind : 

By those lids, whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge < 
By thove wild eyes like the roe, 

Zan Mk, Cag ayaa. 


By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waict ; 

By all the token flowers that tell 

What words can ne'er express 90 well; 
By love's alternate joy and woe 

Lan ps, C25 AVAGe. 


Maid of Athens ! I am gone : 
Think of me, swect ! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istombol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul ? 
Can I ccase to love thee ? No! 
Lan 8, Tes AYATS. 
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Of Athens itself it was scarcely pos- 
sible to tell us any thing which modern 
research has not anticipated, so copious 
have been the revelations from this clas- 
sic spot. The visitors were accompany- 
ing signor Lusieri thro’ the memorable 
ruins and palaces ; when descending from 
the Pnyx, that accomplished gentleman? 


Pointed out some large stones to our notice, 
to which the superstition of the Athenian wo- 
men had attributed certain singular and mar- 
vellous virtues. It seems they come here and 

hide down these stones on their backs, fancy- 
Ing it a sovereign remedy against sterility. 
One of the miraculous stenes was actually 
worn quite smooth by this singular exercise. 
Our illustrious antiquary had never witnessed 
this exhibition himself, nor coald he inform us 
whether it took place during the dey or be- 
neath the veil of evening ; I should think the 
Jatter is the case, and no doubt the husbands of 
these credulous ladies are not permitted to be 
present at the performance of these rites, oth- 
erwise as at the Eleusinian mysteries of old 
the charm would be most likely broken, and 
miraculous effects rendered doubtful. 

Mr. Bramsen is a warm advocate fos 
Lord Elgin. Of the Mainottes he has 
a very bad opinion. 

Baron Stackleberg, who resided at the same 
hotel with us at Trieste, was captured near 
the island of Hydra by a Mainotte privateer. 
The robbers carried him to their retreat among 
the mountains, where he was kept in a cave 
for several days, living on nothing but oi! and 
onions, and ales pine the whole time upon the 
bare ground,without changing hia clothes. - - - 
Baron Ha!tler received a Jetter from the Cap- 
tain of the Mainottes, demanding the sum of 
)8,000 piastres as the price of his ransom : and 
further stating, that if Baron IJaller would 
bring thissum toacertain spot among the 
mountains, a of his associates would 
meet him, and conduct him to the cave where 
his friend was confined. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that if the sum was not produced at 
the time specified, it was determined that the 
prisoner should lose tts hoad. This strange 
epistle enclosed a letter from the Baron him- 
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self,giving a melancholy account of his forlorn 
and perilous situation. Baron Haller’s exef- 
tions to raise the sum were unremitting : he 
wasjoined in them by Mr. Cockerell, an Eu- 
glishman; and such was their zeal,that the da 
after receiving the letter cong had raised 12,000. 
plastics, with which Baron Haller immediate- 

y set out to the appointed spot---a miserable 
village, which he reached the same evening. 
He had bardly rested an hour or two, when a 
loud knocking announced the arrival of a par- 
ty of the banditti, who solemnly assured him. 
that in case he could not agree with their cap- 
tain they would escort him back. The Baron, 
urged by his warmth of friendship, accepted 
their offer; and after riding several. hours, 
passing several high mountains, and being fre- 
quently stopped in the narrow defiles by the 
patrols, ray reached the large cave, which 
was faintly lighted by a lamp. On being in- 
troduced to the Captain, who was sitting smo- 
king on an old mat,the first object that caught 
the Baron's cye was his captive friend Wes 
on the ground, and already emaciated with ill- 
ness, After much conversation with the Cap- 
tain of the horde, who would not depart from 
the stipulated sum, and would only allow one 
day’s grace to the prisoner; Baron Haller, 
not intimidated by these threats, and relying 
oo the pirate’s avarice, departed even without 
bidding farewel to his friend. The next morn- 
ing he was happy ¢noug to be revisite’ at the 
village by the Mtainotles with whom he finally 
agreed at the price of 10,00) piastres, and 1000 
forthe Captain’s private purse, with which 
sun in gold he returned to tie cave, where thc 

risoner was unbuund and delivered to his gal- 
ant benefactor. But previously to his disinis- 
sal, he was obliged to pass thro’ the ceremonies 
uspalon such occasions, which were, to sub- 
mit to the operation of shaving from the hands. 
of a Mainottes to eat onions dipped in oil with 
them, as a parting relish; and to shake hands 
all round, in token of a friendly farewell. 


All these seas abound witb such pi- 
rates and robbers, “ land rats and water. 
rats,” whose depsedations ure desperate, 
Jawless, and incessant, as appears from. 
many particulars of their manners and ex 
ploits recorded in Mr. B.’s volumes. 


From the London European Magazine. 


A LETTER FROM A YOUNG MAN IN PRISON. 


TR, 
VANE following letter I received from. 
a young mao, whom I attended in 
jail, in consequence of his hav- 
ing attempted his own life by inflicting 
upon himself a wound io the throat, of 
which be died a few days after commit- 
ting the rash action. I send you this 
transcript of it, the original being so blot- 
ted with the tears of his dying mother, 
as to be almost illegible to any one but 
1o me, who had read it previous to her 
getting possession of it. 
If you think it may be useful, it is 


much at your service for insertion in your 
Miscellany. Tam, Sir, | 
Your obedient servant, 
L——shire, W. FF. T. 
May 16, 1818, 


RevEReEND Sir, . 

I AM disposed to think you will pay. 
some attention to the subject of this let- 
ter, when J tell you that it is writtenin my 
death-hour, and that I bave pot apother 
hour to live ;—the confession which it 
contains, and the remorse of conscience 
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which bas produced it, may perhaps be could only be adopted by a civilized sav- 
of use to soine equally heedless youth as age; yet as there was no proof of any 
myself: who, without the least consid- deviation from the established etiquette 
eration of the misery which he occasions of going out with my victim, and as by 
to an anxious father and heaps up for killing him I had prevented him from 
himself, rejects the generous care and bringing any evidence of the adultery, I 
rudent advice of him whom he ought to was only found guilty of manslaughter, 
pa and venerate in grateful affection fined 501 and sentenced to two years 
eod duty, and surrenders his own best imprisonment. To-morrow the term of 
consolations to the caprice of an inexpe- my incarceration will be completed ; but, 
rienced judgment, and the vicious im- before the dawn will rise upon my inigu 
pressions of evil association. Alas! had tous head, I shall have inflicted that pun- 
my ill-requited parent been alive, how ishment upon myself to which the im- 
gladly would I have sent to him this ac- perfect laws of my country could not 
knowledgement of my errors ; and what doom me. Yet why do! call it punish- 
a peaceful moment would my passage ment, when in truth it is no more than 
from this world to the next have been, freeing myself from the fetters of life, the 
had I been blest with the assurance of iron of which enters into my soul! My 
his forgiveness. But, Sir, imagine to Soul! Ah! Whatis it? There is some- 
riage the wretched extremity te which thing in that word which chills me with 
have brought myzelf, when [ feel that a horrible dread of somewhat still to 
I am dying under the ban of a broken- come, which is a million times heavier to 
hearted father’s curse, and in utter de- be borne than even the torments that now 
spair of pardon from my God. I would rack me with a power of reminiscence 
tuake some amends for the injury which which I would fain get rid of for ever. 
¥ have done to society, by leaving my But will the fangs of this demon Con- 
example upon record as a beacon to its science hold me in their merciless gnpe 
younger members, that may warn them when all the man will be reduced to dust, 
of the certain retribution which must and no one shall be able to say, This was 
sooner or later overtake the disobedient a thankless child—the fiend that broke 
child in this world, with agonies of re- his aged father’s heart; an Adulterer— 
flection that give to the sting of Death a the seducer of his dearest friend’s wile; 
pang more full of anguish than the sep- a Duellist—the murderer of that {reod; 
aration of soul and body. a Suicide—the wretch who broke the 
_T now write to you from a prison, in laws of nature, of society, and of God, 
which I have been immured for the mur- and then defied the vengeance of his 
der of my kindest friend in a duel. It Maker by hurling back upon that Me- 
_ is true I have done no more than hun-’ ker’s omnipotence hfs gracious graot of 
dreds have done before me. I have im- life, after having polluted it ‘with ) 
molated a husband and a father upon crime that could render it a curse to 0 
the altar of false honour, after having se- ers and to himself ? 
duced his wife. I have brought death, cannot stop to meditate upon the 
aud disgrace, and poverty, into a family, tremendous question — I see by 3 
now consisting of a degraded mother and watch that I have only a few more m0- 
seven young children, placed in a worse utes to exist, for I have fixed on the nett 
than orphan’d condition by my hellish stroke of the prison-clock as the last that 
arts and diabolical villany. There were will mark the bour to my living ear. 
many circumstances in my instance of a Can you believe it, Sir ? I was the soa 
more aggravating nature than the com- of a Clergyman—I was the darling of 
mon one of “killing our man” in aren- my father—I was the beloved of my 
contre of honour. The case developed mother—I was the promise, the fainst 
a most deliberate plan of artifice and pre- hope of their parental care—I_ was & 
meditated guilt—the judge, jury, and spected, esteemed, nay, courted, by the 
court were all struck with borror at the friends of both ; for my poor adv 
infamous system which I had pursued father gave me an excellent educator 
with @ cold-blooded perseverance, that even te the inconvenient extent of mgt 
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gaging my widowed mother’s jointure to 
defray the expenses of my acquirements ; 
and that mother was widowed by my 
parricidal hand! And thou, too, beau- 
tequs emblem of pious simplicity—thou, 
Emma !—thou, who couidst pledge to 
me thy young and artless heart—thou 
didst assure me that 1 was once worthy 
of thy love ; but thou hast escaped my 
snares. The Providence of Heaven re- 
moved thee from my libertine grasp. I 
must be hated by thee, yet I have not 
whelmed thine innocence in the vortex 
of my crimes! Thou art now in a for- 
eigo laud with the guardian of thy youth- 
ful years— Where is thy last letter? I 
will read it once more. No, no, ’tis a 
useless pang; 1 will not read it—'tis 
time I were no more. I caanot pray, 
or I would invoke all God’s choicest 
blessings on thee. Farewell, my Em- 
ma! Mine art thou? Devil that I am; 
how dare I call thee ‘mine? Angel as 
thou art !—I give thee to thy God! He 
is alone worthy of thee ; for thou art His 
in mind, and heart, and soul! And thou 
shalt be a, ministering spirit of His 
Throne, when I am the companion of 
kindred demons ! 

But whither am I wandering—Sir, I 
would have thought of Heaven; but I 
am myselfa Hell! You must connect 
my dreadful tale, and it shall be brief. 
I think I have told you I was the son of 
a clergyman. Tlived until I was twenty 
under the auspices of bis tender care, 
‘Thea O what a rush of trightful 
thoughts press upon my brain—then, 
Sir, [ entered the ariny, Among my 
brother-officers, 1 singied out ene who 
was the confidant of my every wish, Ie 
Was brave, joyous, unrestrained—too 
manly to be restricted by such dronish 
maxims of religion and moral truth as 
those that were stored in ty bosom. 
He laughed at being told his p!easures 
were false—his enjoy ments trans:cnt. He 
revelled in all the gratifications of scase, 

‘© I live,” said he, “ to make the most 
of life: the next ball may stretch me on 
the field: then why anticipate the blow ? 
My good fellow, you may be a saini— 
Tama sinner; and so I save myseif u!! 
the reluctant scruples of your strugyics, 
between a desire to taste the joy, and @ su- 
perstitious fear of its forbidden banquet.” 
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It was by such remonstrances that he 
at length subdued my apprehensions. [ 
took the goblet of licentiousness from 
his hand, and drained it to the dregs. 
I escaped the wounds which mingled 
him among the slain—I saw him fall—I 
heard his last groan; but I called to 
mind that I had gained a step by suc- 
ceeding to his command. Peace puta 
stop to my military career. I returned 
to my father’s house; but, ah! how 
altered now the tranquil scene! By my 
repeated drafts upon his resources, I had 
diminished bis comforts, He expostu- 
lated—I retorted. Ino longer regard- 
ed him as an authorized monitor, and 
scorned to brouk his earnest yet mild 
representations of my, unfilial return for 
all hig anxieties and liberal supplics, 
My companion in arms had pertected his 
work before he fell—He had rooted out 
of my breast all consciousness of duty. 
I was old enough, be would often say to 
me, to think aud act for myself. T soon 
adopted the sentiinent—I persisted in so 
doing. * Evil was now my good ;’ and 
with what alacrity T followed its sugzes~ 
tion let the sequel speak. 

I was now on a fivutenant’s half-pay. 
T was cramped in my purse, but | was 
too much a man of pleasure to contract 
my expenses, I lett my paternal house 
without deigning to take leave of the au- 
thors of my being—I had infused the 
most deadly poison in their haif-emptied 
cup of life—I_ filled it to the brim with 
woe—l planted the most piercing thorns 
in every path of their declining course— 
nay, Sir, I rejected their embrace, when 
T left them for the metropolis ; whither 
I was invited by a woman to whom my 
military friend had introduced me, as [ 
passed thro’ that centre of guiety and dee 
light, in our march to join our regiment, 

Io her arms I forgot all—all whom I 
ought to have loved—all whom | ought 
to have esteemed—him who bevit me 
—her who bore me—the friends who 
counselled me—nay, the believing maid 
who bad accepted my early plichted 
vows $ my fame—my fortunes——all 
present and future good—all were ab- 
soibed in the whirlpool of vice. Yet, 
before T turned my back upon mv sire, 
he took hold of my hand—tl:e pressed it 
—(Ob that I could now feel that press 
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sure! ’twould save me, “twould snatch 
me from perdition. My father! Ah, 
no, I call in vain; he hears me not. 
Yet, at this instant of horrible decision, 
I seem again to hear the accents of his 
quivering lips)—‘ Charles,” said he, 
*“ you leave us—whence this unkind- 
ness ; stay with us awhile, at least, until 
you have regained your better mind. 
What offends you ?—is it my poverty ? 
—remember what share you have taken 
in the cause. Is it because I can no 
longer minister to your extravagance ? 
—alas! you know I have no more to 
give. Look at these tears—are they 
tears of joy 2 Let your own heart an- 
swer the needless question. Turn your 
eyes upon your fainting mother—under 
what burden does she sink? and who 
has brought upon her the deadly weight ? 
' My Charles! my son !—nay, do not re- 
pulse my yearning heart, my poor mis- 
takeo boy! my erring yet forgiven 
child—O be again what once I rejoiced 
to see you—be again our endeared, our 
virtuous child, and you will, indeed, 
be happy. Charles, how this evid hand 
chills my frame !—And are you so lost 
to all my endearments? Must I part 
with you thus ?—Ah ! I have lived too 
long, for my own flesh and blood shrinks 
from my touch—mg child tears his 
father’s heart with willing hands,” 
] would hear no more; I stamped in 
fury on the floor, and casting him from 
rae, hurried out of the room ; the next 
moruing I found myself at the lodg- 
ings of the mistress of my deceased 
friend. With her I Jived in all the pro- 
fligate habits of criminal dissipation, 
until my ready money was all exhaust- 
ed; I then sold my half pay. This 
was soon gone. And then, at her insti- 
gation, I wrote to my father a peniten- 
tial letter, full of expressions of pretend- 
ed remorso—hypoctisy suggested false- 
hood, and I framed a story of my hav- 
ing been arrested for eighty pounds ; that 
I should be eternally disgraced if I did 
not discharge the debt—that, as soon 
as this was done, I would returo to the 
personage ; and, having seen my error, 
would gladly recover his good opinion, 
and requite his fatherly care, by an 
unremitting life of filial compensation 
for the cruel unkindoess of my conduct. 
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I entreated my dearest mother (for so I 
prostituted the hallowed terms of affec- 
tion to the purpose of a lie) would for- 
give and again receive her prodigal, who 
now desired nothing so much as to min- 
gle his tears of contrition with those 
which I was still in hope would be to 
her a constant spring of future joy.— 
This artful scheme succeeded—I re- 
ceived a draft tor 100/. with a letter 
from each of my deluded parents—not 
a syllable of reproach—not a senteace 
of sorrowful complaining—all was gen- 
crous, forgiving aod affectionate. Oh, 
Sir, by what infatuation was I still hur- 
ried on to my destruction. The vile 
partoer of my guilt mocked at the ten- 
derness which she knew I did not de- 
serve—Nay, even I, despicable ingrate 
as I was, joined in the abominabie ridi- 
cule. A few days more, and this supply 
was wasted. For a month we lived 
upon credit. At last, my creditors be- 
came clamorous.; and, amidst all the 
mortifications of a state of debt, I re. 
ceived a letter from my father, through 
the correspondent on whom he had 
drawn. But ah, Sir, to what a use did 
I apply it. The foul fiend to whom I 
had surrendered my honour, my truth, 
and my conscience, hinted how easy it 
would be to imitate my father’s band, 
and to draw another draft as a postscript 
to this letter. Lost as [ was to every 
just feeling, this suggestion struck me 
with alarm—TI hesitated, and attempted 
to reason against the proposal ; nor did 
she prevail with me until she threatened 
to leave me. ‘The woman was now 
necessary to my happiness—and I 
dreaded her carrying her threat into exe- 
cution, more than I did the perpetration 
of so infamous adeed. At length, I as- 
sented—and forged my father’s hand- 
writing for 1301. The same person 
gave me the cash, but added, that, with 
the hope of its being remitted by the 
end of the month, he would honour the 
draft, although he was now in consider- 
able advance—he knew, however, my 
father's integrity, and should trust to him 
for the return of the amount within the 
time he had mentioned. I wrote to my 
father to allay the fears he had express- 
ed for my welfare, and promised that I 
would be with him in a week. This 
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promise T never meant to keep—for I set 
out with the shameless companion of 
my wickedness for France, the very next 
day. 
iniquity, I shall pass over many interme- 
diate events, uninteresting to all but 
those whom I would not gratify with 
the success of a system of fraud and de- 
ception by which I contrived to secure 
resources for the licenticus indulgences 
of a month’s residence in Paris. My 
father had discovered all. ‘To stop those 
proceedings against me which must have 
ended fatally, be hushed up the matter 
of the forgery—sold his small living to 
pay the amount, and retired into lodg- 
ings with my mother, in an obscure street 
in Dublin. On the morning which 
brought me a letter from him, I was de- 
prived of the woman whom IT now be- 
gan to consider in a different light to that 
in which I had hitherto regarded her. 
A ci-devant officer of Buonaparte’s 
Guard de Corps relieved me at once by 
taking her off with him to Marseilles. 
At first, I felt as if my honour was deep- 
ly injured, and made preparations to 
follow him, and to demand satisfaction 
for his conduct—but a moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced me that honour had noth- 
ing to do with it, and I turned my 
thoughts to once again seeking a recon- 
ciliation with my parents. I now began 
to be sensible of something like real sor- 
row for the undutiful and degrading ten- 
or of my life. ‘Those who have no grat- 
itude in themselves are most prompt to 
exclaim against the ungrateful principles 
of others when they themselves are the 
sufferers, I loudly inveighed against 
the selfish treachery of her for whose 
sake I had turned my back upon my 
weeping parents—I saw, and for tbat 
moment felt, that the companions of our 
vices are not to he trusted with our 
happiness, The recollection of what I 
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quickly followed my letter, and arrived 
in Dubtin the day after, it had reached 
them. When I entered the room, my 


But, Sir, to shorten this detail of father looked at me (even now his coun- 


tenance is before me) with that inde- 
scribable mixture, of parental reproach 
and regret, and with so much unuttera- 
ble grief in every feature, that I stood 
condemned before him, without the 
power of saying a word in extenuation 
of my transgressions. My mother, too, 
ah! so altered—so wan—so despond- 
ent. What could I do? I implored 
their forgiveness ; not so much consid- 
ering my crimes as the baneful conse- 
quence which they had produced in the 
health and comfort of those who were 
still dear to me—nay, dearer, at that in- 
stant, than ever. 

The pardon was granted; and even 
with an assurance that they would forget 
as well as forgive the violation of their 
peace. I was again in the abode of piety 
and virtue—for a time I felt as if I was 
born anew—I was again their son—I 
bad been lost and was found; dead, and 
was alive again. It was settled that I 
should go into partnership with a fnend 
of my father’s in the wool trade. A 
capital was required ; this was advanced, 
partly in cash and the rest in bills, All 
was accomplished according to my wish, 
and now I had only to return to the 
path of rectitude to be as bappy as I 
could desire. My partner was a few 
years younger than my father ; two 
years before my joining him, he had 
married a young woman of respectable 
connections and considerable property ; 
I saw her, and instantly marked her for 
my prey. I became the subtle tempter 
of her virtue, and like the wily serpent, 
gradually insinuated myself into her 
affections, I succeeded in my diabotic- 
al plans—she was my victim. For 
some months our illicit correspondence 


might have been, and the conviction of proceeded without discovery or suspi- 


what I was, rolled in a tide of self-up- 
braidings upon my mind. I resolved to 
measure back my steps, and endeavour 


to regain that peace of mind which I 


trad so rashly thrown away. I now took 
up my pen to express the genuine fecl- 
ings of my heart; but I feared they 
would be suspected by those whom I 
had already so crucily deceived. J 


cion. But her heart was not vicious, 
and her conscience rejected the hypocri- 
sy and falsehood which she was com- 
pelled to practise. Her scruples became 
troublesome to me, and her continua! 
reproaoches exasperated me. At length 
she resolved to rid herself of the abject 
tyranny of guilt with which she felt her- 
self oppressed. She fled one evening 
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from her husband and her infant chil- 
dren; and, in an hour after, she was 
brought home apparently drowned, ‘The 
means used for her recovery were suc- 
cessful. I was in the house, suspecting 
nothing of ber intentions. My partner 
was distracted ; and I had scarcely 
command enough over myself to assume 
that sort of interest which L thought 
might shew sufficient concern for bim 
without betraying any extraordinary agi- 
tation. But, Sir, [ must confess the de- 
pravity of my heart: I secretly wished 
that she might not be recovered. As 
soon, however, as she was come to her- 
self, she desired to be left alone with her 
husband. I waited in trepidation below. 
T heard his hurried step, in a few min- 
utes after, descending the staircase. He 
burst open the door of the room in which 
T was sitting. ‘‘ Wretch,” said he, “ it 
13 to you I owe this misery.” He threw 
himself upon me and seized me by the 
throat in a paroxysm of rage. With 
difficulty I disengaged myself from bis 
grasp, and, by an effort of. superior 
strength, cast him upon the floor. I then 
left the house and departed to my lodg- 
ings. There I fonnd a note from the 
aunt of Miss Emma P***, a young 
lady to whom J paid my addresses— 
even at the time that I was carrying on 
my infamous amour with the wife of my 
partner. In this note I received a posi- 
tive dismissal of my pretensions, and an 
interdict of all future visits to the house ; 
accompanied with the information that 
my shameless conduct towards Mrs. 
was already known, and that, 
by the time I received that note, Miss 
P. would have left Dublin for Ham- 
burgh ; where her uncle would protect 
her from the insolent persecution of so 
_ base a wretch as I had proved myself. 
In an hour after this a friend of my 
partner's called upon me, with a message 
from him, demanding instant satisfaction 
for the irreparable outrage which I had 
committed upon his peace and happiness. 
At first, I hesitated ; but the expression 
of ‘cowardly traitor’ determined me, and 
I accepted the challensze—to meet him 
on the next morning, at the time and 
place appointed. A young officer of 
my regiment was upon a visit in the ci- 
ty. went to him directly, and he 
readily promised to go out with me, 
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I will not attempt to describe to you 
the conflicts of my mind—the horrors of 
my conscience—and the sinkings of my 
heart ; I was then convinced that,however 
desperate a man may be, true courage has 
nota place in the guilty breast. 

I staid with my young friend until 
the morning dawned: I then returned 
to my lodgings ; wrote a short letter to 
my father and mother, beseeching them 
to forget that they ever had a son, in 
every sense so unworthy of them, and 
impioting them not to curse my memory 
should I fall in the rencontre. I ex- 
pressed myself anxious to die—that my 
crimes bad rendered me hateful to my- 
self, to society, and my God, and that 
I would never again brave their re- 
proaches. This letter I put into the 
hands of my second as we proceeded to 
the fatal spot. My partner and I met— 
the ground was twelve paces. We fired 
two cases.—The seconds interfered ; 
but he would hear of no compromise, 
and was resolved that one of us should 
My next fire took effect. The 
ball struck him in the forehead, and be 
fell a corpse into the arms of his friend. 
I disdained to fly, and surrendered my- 
self to a magistrate, who committed me 
to prison. My wretched parents flew to 
me, I refused to see them. In a week 
after, I heard that my father had been 
attacked with an apoplectic fit, which 
had carried him off in two days ; and 
my mother, unable to bear up against 
the accumulation of her sorrows, lost 
her senses. I was brought to trial ; 
and, heedless of what might be the re- 
sult, I pleaded guilty ; and my sentence 
has been the heaviest punishment I 
could endure. Instantaneous death had 
been mercy : for worse than the most 
cruel of deaths has been my doom, to 
live through the two years of my sen- 
tence. My brain has at times given 
way beneath the torments ef reflection, 
and I have been deprived of every pos- 
sible opportunity of ridding myself of a 
detested existence, until last night ; when, 
having previously appeared more col- 
lected for a. fortnight past, I contrived 
to deceive one of my fellow-prisoners, 
so far as to induce him to lend mea 
penknife, under the pretext of wanting 
it (o mend my pen. 

My hour is come, and I rush upon 
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self-destruction as the only resource that 
Ycan seek for my repose. Aad will 
it be repose ! Ah! what rest can there 
remain fora soul so deeply plunged in 
guilt as mine. I go to an unknown 
~ world, and an unknown God. At this 
moment a voice from the tomb shrieks 
in my ears, ‘there is no peace to the 
wicked.” My murdered father—my as- 
sassinated partner and his maddened 
wile—my poor lunatic mother, stand 
before me! Yes, you shall be satisfied. 
Blood demands blood ! The hand that 
writes this, lays down the pen to take 
up the instrument of desth! I pause but 
to thank you, Sir, for all your pastoral 
attentions ; but no prayer can reach the 
throne of grace in my behalf—I am a 
fit companion for devils. Now, now, 
Sir, the earth is no longer insulted by 
the fiend that has stained it with the 
heart’s-gore of his dearest and nearest 
friends—his generous and abused bene- 


factors. One last effort and the deed is 
done—one effectual effort, and only the 
name, the execrated name, will remain 


of, The Villain, T. G. 


Mr. Epiror, 

On the evening this ill-fated youth 
wrote this, he attempted the dreadful act 
of suicide—He failed to accomplish it. 
I have been frequently with bim since, 
and have, I trust, brought him to a just 
sense of his flagitious design. I will 
transmit to you by the next packet the 
result of my visits and admonitions ; 
should you think that the narrative will 
be of any service as a warning to those 
young persons who embrace with so 
mueh precipitancy the vicious delishts 
of the world, and shut their hearts and 
their ears against all parental claims up- 
on their filial obedience and prudential 
submission to the advice and experience 
of the virtuous and the wise. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, July, 1318, 


T Carlisle the old castle is worth 

seeing. We were shewn the room 
where Mary Stuart was imprisoned, and 
the window at which she often sat and 
wrote her poems. The Cathedral isa 
very ancient building, I believe of Saxon 
origin. We saw Mr. Titsen’s whip 
manufactory, and a manufactory of wa- 
ter-proof beaver hats. 

Longtown, where we slept on the 
21th, is the last English town on the 
_ frontiers of Scotland. We left it early 
in the morning of the 25th. To the 
north rise the Scotch mountains: the 
country between is chiefly meadow 
land ; the cattle are small, of a brown 
or black colour. Large quantities of 
turf (peat) are found here. A small 
stream forms the boundary. On the 
Scotch side is the village of Gretna 
Green, notorious for the marriages con- 
cluded there. In England, minors are 
not allowed to marry without the con- 
sent of their parents ; and’ when the 
young people find too many difficulties, 
they frequently get joined tocether here, 
where no formality is 2 except a 
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deposition on oath that the parties are 
not already married. The - marriages 
contracted in Scotland in this masnez 
are considered as legal in England. 

The country has in this part a wretch- 
ed appearance, and the miserabie scat- 
tered huts are covered with straw. ‘I'he 
expression of the countenance of the in- 
habitants is changed; the people are 
meagre and ill clothed. The rod’ 
passes near Leadhills, so called from the 
lead mines they contain. A neighbor- 
ing village is inhabited entirely by mi-’ 
ners, who, to divert their leisure hours in 
this solitude, bave formed a library. 

In the evening we reached Hamilton, 
a castie belonging to the Duke of this 
name, The next morning he accompa- 
nied us to Glaszow, where we alighted 
atthe house of the lord provost. We 
visited the new town hall: the courts 
of justice are like those of Lancaster ; 
the prisons which we minutely examin- 
ed, are in the back part of the building. 
Two small rooms are assigned for the 
confinement of criminals sentenced to 
death, Qne, in which the criminals are 
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confined without chains is remarkable for 
having its walls covered with tin plates. 
In the other, relations are allowed to visit 
the condemned. The prisons for thieves 
constitute a second division ; they con- 
sist of small cells, and one large room 
with a fire-place, in which the prisoners 
remain during the day. The mattresses 
are placed upon the ground. A third 
division contains the prisons for debtors, 
which consist of rooms with decent beds 
where the prisoners are allowed on a 
certain day in the week to receive visits 
from their friends, 

We were taken to the Cathedral.— 
While we were examining it, a multi- 
tude of curious people, students, &c. 
who wanted to see us, came in. The 
crowd soon became so great, that they 
mounted on the seats and benches with 
loud huzzas. This pressure, though oc- 
casioned entirely by feelings of respect, 
was rather troublesome to us. It may 
be concluded from this circumstance, 
that in certain points of civilization the 
people are here rather bebindhand. In 
general we were obliged to pay our visits 
in a carriage, in order to avoid the pres- 
sure of the crowd. | 

The Lunatic Asylum, founded by 
subscription in 1810, deserves notice on 
account of its arrangement. The rooms 
of the lunatics are distinguished accord- 
ing to their condition, sex, and the de- 
gree of their disorder. ‘There is accom- 
modation for 120 patients. The apart- 
ments for rich patients are in the first 
story ; they are pretty aud very conve- 
nient: the patients are divided into eight 
classes, each of which has a separate gar- 
den to walk in. The whole building is 
warmed by one fire-place. Under a 
vault there is a large stove; it heats-ao 
fron plate, over which the air passes, and 
communicates warmth to all parts of the 
building. Great order and cleanliness 
prevail in the whole establishment. The 
expenses of the building, and fitting up, 
amounted, as we were informed, to more 
than 18,0001. sterling. 

We were conducted to a private 
house, the owner of which carries on a 
speculation on a large scale, to supply 
the city with good milk: he keeps io 
two stalls two hundred and thirty milch 
cows ; in a third, under ground, are 


those which are designed to be fattened. 
In summer the cows are fed with grass 
and green barley ; in winter, with a mix- 
ture of potatoes, turnips and chopped 
straw, on which hot water is poured. 
A steam engine sets in motion one ma- 
chine to cut straw, another which cuts 
the turnips, a small one to thresh com, 
and five or six others to churn butter. 
In twenty minutes they can make neerly 
100 Ibs. of butter. he steam which 
sets the machine io motion, also warms 
all the water wanted in the house. 

We returned in the evening and visit- 
ed as we passed by, the Blantyre cot- 
ton-works belonging to the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow. This was the largest 
cotton-yarn manufactory we had hither- 
to seen : 600 persons are employed in 
it; but it is far inferior in point of order 
and arrangement, to that of Messrs. Lee 
and Co. which we had seen at Manches- 
ter. It is, like that, lighted with gas, 
which is procured in the same manner. 
Nine retorts are employed to distil the 
coal ; but as the coal which is used bere 
is inferior to the cannel coal used in 
Manchester, the gas has an acid and dis- 

eable smell. 

After we bad passed the evening ia 
an agreeable company, which was enter~ 
tained by the lady of the house, in the 
most attentive manner, we continued 
on the 28th our usual visits to the man- 
ufactories, &c. . The first that we saw 
was the manufactory in which seventeen 
looms, set in motion by a steam-engine, 
embroider muslin in frames. The 
simplest patterns only can be wrought in 
this manner, such as spots, leaves, &c. 
The machines are very complicated, and 


embroider at the same time ; it is the. 


necdles that are putin motion. The 
work proceeds rapidly, but is far inferior 
to embroidery by hand. ‘This process 


seems not to have had the success that: 


the inventor promised himself from it, 
for he lives in great indigence : the first 


proprietors of the undertaking were ruin- : 
ed; and the present possessor keeps only - 


two or three loosns at work.; but be has 
most work embreidered by hand, and 
employs nearly two hundred: persons in 
the neighbourhood. 

On the 29th we first visited the dye- 
ing-house of Adrianople or Turkish red, 
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belonging to Messrs. Monteith, Boyle, 
and Company. Three thousand pieces 
- are dyed there every week. The red 
dye is pre from madder. They 
use that of Alsace (which is the worst). 
That from Marseilles, and that which 
comes from Smyrna are the best. 
_ We afterwards visited the University, 
the buildings of which form a large 
square, containing the lecture rooms, the 
museum, the library, the house of the 
professors, a garden, &c. The profes- 
sors received us at the door, and con- 
ducted us into the great lecture room, 
were the students were assembled. One 
of these made us a speech in the English 
language, of which we understood very 
little. A professor made a second 
speech in bad French, which we under- 
stood better. In concluson, the’ Princi- 
pal, in honor of us, gave the students a 
holiday ; upon which a loud buzza and 
a considerable noise arose. The Sur- 
gical Lecture room is uncommonly 
handsome, in the form of an amphithe- 
atre, and receives light from the roof. 
The handsomest building in the Uni- 
versity is that in which Dr. Hunter’s 
Museum is deposited. It is a rotunda, 
with some side rooms. Doctor Hunter, 
who died in 1783, bequeathed to the 
University of Glasgow, where he had 
studied, all bis collections, which were 
very considerable for a private individu- 
al. The value of them is estimated at 
above 120,000). sterling. * The collec- 
tion of coins and medals is of extraordi- 
nary value ; that of anatomical prepara- 


tions is very numerous, and may be said 


to be nearly complete. In the mineral- 
Ogical collection, the zoolites from Feroe, 
presented by Mr. Mackenzie,* are re- 
markable. The collection of stuffed 
birds and beasts is very indifferent. Two 
mammoth heads struck us as great curi- 
osities. The collection of shells is beau- 
tiful. The museum possesses also an- 
tiquities found io Scotland, inscriptions 
on stone, a fine library, and several 
paintings, among which a St. Catharine 
by Dominichino is worthy of notice. 
The University at Glasgow has four- 
teen professors, some of whom have the 
reputation of great learning. The num- 
ber of Students amounts to fifteen hun- 


* Sir George Mackenzie, we presume,— Editor. 
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dred, of whom six hundred wear red 
cloaks: they are those who attend the 
lectures on the belles lettres, Greek and 
Latin literature, logic, natural philosophy, 
and ethics. Each course of lectures 
costs two or three guineas. The sala- 
ries of the professors are trifling ; their 
chief emolument depends on the lectures. 

There is also in Glargow a medical 
faculty, or school, which has nine pro- 
fessors. The University of Glasgow 
was founded by a bull of Pope Nicholas 
V. at the desire of James II. The bull 
is dated January 7, 1450. It is only 
within the last twenty years that Glas- 
gow has been celebrated as a sohool of 
medicine: at an earlier period it had 
only about forty students, and now the 
anatomical lectures alone are attended by 
more than 400, The library which con- 
sists of about 50,0CO volumas, contains 
many rare works. 

In the evening the town gave us a 
grand entertainment, at which the Lord 
Provost presided, and to which the most 
considerable persons of the city were in- 
vited. During the entertainment nu- 
merous toasts were proposed. The ce- 
remonies observed had something lke 
frec-magonry in them, and the signal for 
filling the glasses was given by a ham- 
mer. Every body was in high spirits, 
and tho’ most of the guests grew warm 
towards the end of the entertainment, the 
whole passed with great decorum. 

On the 30th we began aur visits with 
Cook’s foundery : it is in the south part 
of the town. . On entering we were 
struck with a wheel for an hydraulic ma- 
chine, made entirely of cast iron, sixteen 
feet in diameter, and four fathoms in 
length: on each side is a cog-wheel; 
which is designed to catch in a handle. 
The machine is so constructed that the 
ebb and flood alike set it in motion. On 
the one side it is to move a sawing mill, 
and on the other a sugar mill ; it 1s in- 
tended for Demerara. The most re- 
markable things at Cook’s are his steam - 
engines. 

We then went to Greenock. A canal 
is cut from the Clyde : the steam-boat, 
which had about thirty passengers on 
board, met us, and we went some miles 
init. Itisa large vessel built upon a 
keel, in the middle of which there u @ 
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steam-engine. It cost 30001. and brings 
In that sum annually. Eight persons, 
tacluding the captain, composed the crew, 
and five persons are enough when the 
vessel is laden with goods only. 

_ Weended this little excursion with a 
visit to the alum manufactory of Mr. 
Macintosh, which furnishes 30 cwt. every 
week. On our return to Glasgow we 
Visited the wa:er-works, which are erect- 
ed on one side of the town near the river, 
under the direction of Watt. Large 
pumps on the side of the river draw the 
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water, which is supplied by pipes join- 
ed together, fifteen inches in diameter, 
and two fathoms in length, which hie in 
the bed of the river. A reservoir with 
condensed sir forces up the water into a 
large receiver in the city; a steam en- 
gine sets the pump in motion. The 
erection of these water-works cost the 
proprietors 100,000I. sterling. ‘The sale 
of the water to private individuals brings 
in 10 per cent on the capital. There is 
a second hydreulic machine, of the same 
kind, on the other side of the city. 


VARIETIES. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THE ALISMA-PLANTAGO. 


Y¥ recent accounts from Russia and 

Germany, it appears that the Alis- 
ma-Plantago, or water-plantain, is now, 
in those countries, regarded as an infal- 
lible cure for hydrophobia. An exper- 
iment recently made by M. de Suint- Do, 
Curate of La Chevrolliere, (in the De- 
partment of the Lower Loire), appears 
to confirm its virtues. 

About the 15th of last December, two 
young cows were hitten by a mad dog ; 
One in particular was wounded in a se- 
vere way. The Alisma-Plantago was 
immediately applied as a remedy. M. 
de Saint-Do succeeded in administering 
to the cow which had been severely bit- 
ten, acertain quantity of the dried root ; 
the other, which could only be brought 
to swallow a very small dose, died of 
the hydrophobia a few days after. The 
former animal has not, up to the present 
moment, manifested any symptoms of 
disease. 

This experiment seems calculated to 
remove every doubt respecting the ad- 
vantages arising from the use of the Alis- 
ma-Plantago, as a cure for hydrophobia 
among the human species. 

Fron the Literary Gazette, July, 1818. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE. | 

In March 1802, a child of Jonathan 
White, Southgate, Chichester, about 
six months old, had a small double-blad- 
ed knife, nearly two inches and a half in 
length, given it to play with in the cra- 
die. the infant swallowed it, and, as 


may be supposed, soon became uneasy 


in its stomach, though otherwise healthy. 
On the 24th of May, the shortest blade 
was discharged by the bowels ; the back 
of it very much corroded, its edges be- 
ing ragged, uneven, and saw-like ; the 
rivet was entirely dissolved. On the 
16th June, after more than usual unea- 
siness and the rejection of food, the child 
vomited one side of the horn handle, 
very much softened, and bent double : 
a small bit of iron passed a few days af- 
ter; and on the 24th July, another bit 
of a wedge-like shape, much corroded 
and full of holes, and apparently tbe 
large blade. The child was now much 
emaciated, the feces blackish, and the 
abdumen inflamed externally. August 
11th, the back of the knife, and soon al- 
ter the other, side of the horn handle, 
were vomited, and the infant thereafter 
recovered entirely. This case, fully au- 
theaticated, bas been published. 
WITCHES. 

Professor Bobmer, at Gottingen, has 
published a very interesting and valua- 
ble work under the title of “ Manual of 
the Literature of Criminal Law.” In 
this work we find the following proof of 
the superstition and cruelty which pre- 
vailed in Hungary, with respect to 
Witches, in the first half of the last cen- 
tury. Ina report from the Segedin, of 
26th of July, 1728, it is said, ‘ As sev- 
eral persons of both sexes have been 
lately thrown into prison here, they have 
not only been very strictly examined, 
but also . . . . sentenced to be burned. 
But before this sentence was executed on 
them, they were first, according to the 
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custom of this place, put to the proof ; 
that is to say, they were let down into 
the water, with their hands bound, and 
a long rope fastened round their bodies ; 
but, according to the manner of witches, 
they floated on the water like a piece of 
dry wood. After this, they were imme- 
diately put to the second proof, namely, 
laid in the scales, to see how heavy each 
was, upon which it was astonishing to 
behold that a tall and robust woman 
weighed no more than three drams, and 
her husband, who was not of the sinall- 
est, only five diams, and the rest on an 
average only balf an ounce three drams, 
and even less. On the 20th of this 
month the sentence was executed on 
thirteen persons, namely, Six sorcerers 
and seven witches, who were all burned 
alive, Among them the last year’s jus- 
tice of the town, a man otherwise bigh- 
ly esteemed by every body, 82 years old, 
adorned the funeral pile!!! [tis not to 
be described how dreadful this spectacle 
was to behold ; three wood piles were 
erected a league from the town, witha 
great stake fixed in the middle of each ; 
to this stake four malefactors were bound 
with ropes upon each pile, and then a 
woman, who was not yet burned, was 
beheaded thereupon all the 
piles were kindled, and set in full flames 
at once, - - - There are eight tnore 
still. in prison: these have already been 
swam und weighed, sustain the ordeal 
for witches,” &e. 
aoe 
From the London Literary Gazette, July, 1818. 
THE INCOMBUSTIBLE MAN. 

Trere is so much of philosophy 
mixed up with common show, in the 
exhibition of Ivan Ivanitz Chabert, that 
Wwe presume on some account of the 
phenomena he exhibits being acceptable, 
This person, and a Signora Girardelli, 
have recently revived the public atten- 
tion to certain curious powers, either 
naturally possessed or artificially com- 
Muuicated to the human frame. We 
have not seen the performances of the 
lady, but from the report of friends, and 
avery clever and accurate account of 
them io Constable’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, and from our own remarks upon 
those of the male * Fire-proof,” we shall 
endeavour to bring the matter sufficient- 
ly uoder the eve of our readers, 
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The power of resisting the action of 
heat has been claimed, and to a certain 
wonderful degree enjoyed, by persons in. 
all ages. Much of imposture has been 
founded upon it, and much of injustice 
perpetrated under its operation, By the 
ancients, and by the comparatively mod- 
erns, by Hindus and by Christians, it 
has been made the test of truth or the 
trial of faith, Sophocles mentions it in 
the Antigone, and Virgil and Varro tell 
us, that the priests of Apollo on Mount 
Soracte would walk over burning coals 
with naked feet. "he priests of the 
temple of Feronia were, according to 
Strabo, equally incombustible. The 
Suludadores or Santiguadores, of Spain, 
pretended to prove their desceut from 
St. Catharine by this ordeal, and one of 
them carried the jest of imposition so 
far, that he went into an oven and was 
literally baked to a cinde:, ‘The earli- 
est instance of fire ordeal in Cbristen- 
dom cccurred in the fourth century, 
when Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, and 
his wile (married before his promotion, 
and living with him after it,) demonstrat- 
ed the platonic purity of their intercourse, 
by putting burning coals upon their flesh 
without injury. ‘This miracle was re~ 
peated by St. Brice about a century af- 
ter; and it is generally known to what. 
a monstrous pitch the trial by fire was 
carried through many succeeding ages, 
when craft was canonized apd inuocence 
Inartyred upon frauds like these. Pope 
Etienne 5th condemned all trials of this 
kind as false and superstitious, and Fred- 
erick the @d prohibited them as absurd 
and ridiculous. 

From being the object of religious 
belief, and of judicial importance, the 
feats of human salamanders descended 
into itinerant wonders. About 1677, 
an Englishman, named Richardson, ex- 
hibited in Paris; and M. Dodart, an 
Academician, published in the Journal 
des Savans an explanation of at a 
formances on rational principles. ‘They 
seem to have been of the same nature 
with those of Madame Girardelli and 
M. Chabert; chewing and swallowing 
burning coals, licking a hot iron with 
his tongue, &c. In 1754, the famous 
Mr. Powel, the fire-eater, distin suished 
himself in England, an account of whose 
exploits is contained in the Gentierman’s 
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Magazine for February 1755: and so 
late as 1803 the incombustible Spaniard, 
Senor Lionetto, performed in Paris, 
where he attracted the particular atten- 
tion of Dr. Sementini, professor of 
chemistry, and other scientific gentlemen 
of that city. It appears that a consider- 
able vapour and smell rose from the 

rts of his body to which the fire and 
Fated substances were applied, and.in 
this he differs from both the persons 
now in this country. 

In M. Chabert’s bill the following are 
announced as the “extraordinary proofs 
of his supernatural power of resisting the 
most intense heat of every kind; and he 
pledges himself that no sleight of band, 
as is usual in these things, will be prac- 
tised : 


1. He will forge with his feet a bar of 


red hot iron. 

2. He will undergo the torture by 
fire, as used in the Spanish Jnquisition. 

3. He willdrink,positively, boiling oil. 

4, He will drop on his tongue a large 
quantity of burning sealing wax, from 
which any of the company may take im- 
pressions of their seals. 

5. He will eat burning charcoal. 

6. He will inspirate the flame of a 
torch. | 

7. Will bathe his feet in boiling lead, 
and pour it into bis mouth with his 
hand. 

8. Will pour the strongest aqua-fortis 
on steel filings, and trample on it with 
his bare feet. 

9. Will rub a red-hot shovel on his 
arms and legs, and hold it on his head 
vatil the hair shali be too warm for any 
by-stander to hold his hand on it. 
~ 10. He will pour vitriol, oil, and ar- 
senic into the fire, and hold his head in 
the flames and inhale the vapours, 

11. He will eat of a lighted torch 
with a fork, as if it were salad. 

12. Will pour aqua-fortis on a piece 
of copper in the bollow of his hand.” 

Of these undertakings, what he actual- 
ly did, was as follows : 

1, He took a red hot iron, like a 
spade, and repeatedly struck it or stamp- 
ed briskly upon it, with the sole of bis 
bare foot. The foot was quite cool af- 
ter the experiment. 

2. He held bis naked foot long over 
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the flame of a candle, which did not 
seem to affect it in the slightest degree, 
though in contact with the skin. 

3. Oil appeared to boil in a small 
brazier, and he took nearly two table 
spoonfulls into bis mouth and swallow- 
edit. In the former experiments there 
could not, by possibility, be any trick ; 
and, in the latter, if there was any de- 
ception, it must bave been by having 
some preparation at the bottom of the 
brazier, which a slight heat caused to 
bubble up through the oil, and give it 
the semblance without the reality of 
boiling. The spoon was, however, hot; 
but we think not so much so as if the 
oil it had lifted bad been really at a boil- 
ing temperature. 

4. The writer of this notice took two 
impressions of his seal in black sealing 
wax dropped on Chabert’s tongue. It 
was very thin, but undoubtedly dropt 
melting from a lighted candle. 

5. He put several small pieces of 
buroing charcoal into bis mouth. 

6. Not done. 

7. A quantity of melted lead was 
poured into a utensil like a washiog 
copper, into which Chabert leapt bare- 
footed. It did appear to us, however, 
that he stood upon his heels in a part of 
the vessel, over which the metal did not 
flow. With regard to pouring the boil- 
ing lead into his mouth, he seemed to 
lft a small quantity of what either was 
or resembled boiling lead, from the cru- 
cible to his mouth, and thence spit it in- 
to a plate in a sort of granular state. 
We could not minutely examine this ex- 
periment, but it is possible that Merca- 
ry might be introduced to give a fluid 
the semblance of boiling lead. Nor is it. 
likely that lead could be lifted in this. 
way with the fingers. 

8. Done according to the programme, 
but it cannot be ascertained that the 
aqua-fortis was ‘the strongest, and if not, 
there is little marvellous in the exploit. 

9. Nearly correct. He waited some 
time with a shovel in his hand while ex- 
plaining what he was about todo; he 
then scraped up his arm with the edge 
of it, and subsequently licked it with his 
tongue, and smoothed his hair with its 
flat side. ‘The hair felt hot ia conse- 
quence, but there was no smell, no va- 
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pour, nor any appearance of singeing. the droppings of myrrb, and hinders the 
The tongue looked white and furry—the camphire from firing,—take also 2 oz. 
moisture on it hissed. hematatis, which is a red stone, to be 
10. Not done. had at the druggists, which, being put to 
11 & 12. Performed as stated. The the above composition, anoint well your 
blazing salad was visible in his opem feet with it, and you may walk over a 
mouth, near the throat, for several sec- red hot iron bar without the least incon- 
onds, and had an extraordinary effect in venience.’ 
lighting this human vault in so unusual No doubt but diluted sulphuric, nitric, 
a‘manner. or Muriatic Acid, or a saturated solu- 
It is thus evident, that whatever there tion of burnt alum, being repeatedly 
may be of deception in these perform- rubbed on the skin, will render it less 
ances, there is still enough of the curious sensible to the action of caloric. Hard 
to merit attention. M. Chabert asserts, soap, or a soap paste rubbed over the 
that he is the only naturally incombusti- tongue, will preserve it from beiag 
ble being exhibiting; the others using burnt by a hot iron rapidly passed 
preparations which he disclaims. He is over it. 
a dark, stout, not unpleasant looking After all, however, habit must be a 
man, and, as he says, a Rasalan by birth. principal agent in the attainment of the 
His story is, that he fell into the fire very considerable insensibility to beat, 
when a year old without suffering any which, making every allowance for dex- 
injury ; and a similar accident when he terity and deception, this person evident- 
was twelve, from which he also escaped ly possesses, His contact with the hot- 
unburnt, demonstrated that he possessed test instruments was but momentary ; 
the quality of resisting fire. and itis well known that blacksmiths, 
Of course we cannot determine what plumbers, glass makers, confectioners, 
may be depended upon in this statement. and other tradesmen, whose occup&tions 
How much of the power clearly possess- lead them to the endurance of great fires, 
ed to resist greater degrees of heat than are capable of sustaining heat far beyond 
other men may he a natural gift, how the powers of other men. Moisture 
much the result of chemical applications, too, skil.fully employed, will do much 
and how much from having the parts in- in preserving the flesh from danger. A 
durated by long practice—probably all‘ wet finger may be safely dipped into a 
three are combined in this phenomenon. is of boiling sugar, and even without 
Of the recipes for rendering the skin and being wet, if instantly withdrawn and 
flesh fire-proof, Albertus Magus in his plunged in water ; a thin crust of sugar 
work De Mirabilus Mundi, writes, may be thus without danger obtained. 
“ Take juice of marshmallow, and white We have thought this subject deserv- 
of egg, and flea-bane seeds, and lime; ing of the notice we have taken of it. 
powder them, and mix juice of radish As for the offer to go into an oven with 
with the white of ege; mix all thorough- a leg of mutton, &c. we look upon it as 
ly, and with this composition anoint one of those quack bravadoes thrown 
your body or hand, and allow it todry, out to attract the multitude; and of a 
and afterwards to anoint again, and after similar cast is M. Chabert’s very humane 
this you may boldly take up hot iron and whimsical invitation, ‘‘in cases of 
without hurt.” Such a paste would be sudden fire, if called on, he will be most 
very visible. ‘ Pure spirit of sulphur,’ happy to help any fellow-creatures,” &c. 
- subbed on the parts, is said to have heen We should be sorry to remain in the 
the secret practised by Richardson. fire till even an incombustible gentleman 
«Spirit of sulphur, sal ammoniac, es- was sent for, express, to come to our re- 
sence of rosemary, and onion juice,’ is lief ; and, indeed, would rather go to 
‘another of the recipes. ‘The hook of visit him, as we advise those to do who 
Hocus Pocus prescribes ‘4 oz.camphire, agree with us in considering these extra- 
dissolved in 2 oz. aqua-vit2; add 1 0z. ordinary performances as very different 
Quicksilver, 1 oz. liquid storax, which is from mere sleight of hand and show. 
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Beom the Kusapeas Magzziae. 
WONDERS. 
Continued from page 420. 

We flatter ourselves that we have 
completely made our peace with the 
race of wonderers, when we present them 
with the strange story which follows: 
Captain Allen, the writer of it, was well 
known as a man of character and honour. 
After his death a number of diaries, which 
he regularly kept, were sold by auction ; 
and it is from one of them that this ex- 
tract is taken ; the affair was doubtlessly 
a gross imposture ; but why so many 
persons should have joined insuch a 
conspiracy, is a mystery; and yet it 
seems that the master of the house must 
have had all or most of his servants as 
partakers of the plot. Perhaps the story 
may, Dow itis made public, fall into the 
hands of some person, who, living near 
the spot, may be able tocut this Gordian 
knot. 

“‘ Extract from a Manuscript Diary of 
Cuptain Allen, (since Gentleman- 
Usher to her Majesty,) A. D. 1751. 

© Kyiday, Oct. 4th, at eleven, set out 
from Yarum for Skinner's grove, the, 
house of one Mr. Appleby, of which 

Mr. Jackson has given a very odd ac- 

count he had from the Rev. Mr. Midge- 

ley, of an apparition which haunted the 
house in a very remarkable manner. As 

Y am very iacredulous in these notions 

of spirits, I was determined to take a 

journey thither to know the truth, and, 

if possible, to have all conviction, cither 
by ocular or auricular proof. Accord- 
ingly I arrived there about eight at nicht, 

and asking for Mr. Appleby (whom I 

found a sensible man, with a great gen- 

tility of behaviour for a tanner,) I told 
him I had taken the liberty, after hear- 
ing such and such reports, to come and 
usk a few questions relating to a spirit 
that was said to trouble the house, and 

that if it would not be inconvenient, I 

should be obliged to him if he would 

accommodate me with a room all night. 

He told me I was extremely welcome, 

and that he was obliged to any gentle- 

man that would give themselves the trou- 
bie tocome; and did not doubt but 
that he should satisfy them, by the ac- 
count he would give them, which he de- 
eiatved, ws he should answer at the greag 
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tribunal, should be true, sincere, and un- 
disguised, and should contain no inci- 
dent but what had happened and been 
transacted in his house (at first to the 
griet and amazement of himself, bis wite, 
aod his four yervants,) by this invisible 
and unaccountable agent. He said, that 
It was five weeks since it had left them, 
and that once before they were quiet of 
it for three weeks, and then it returned 
with double the noise and confusion 
they had before. 

“In the first place he assured me they 
had never seen any thing, but that the 


noise and havock which they had in the 


house was amazing ; that they all were 
so frightened, that one night, about one 
o'clock, they thought to quit the house, 
and retire toa neighbour’s; that they 
could get no sleep, by reason of thetr 
beds being stripped of the clothes, and. 
thrown upon the ground ; that the wo- 
men were thrown into fits by being op- 
preseed with a weight upon their stom- 
achs, equal to an hundred weight; upon 
this they moved all their beds into one 
room, determined to share an equal fate = 
so that two men laid in one bed, two 
women in another, and the man and his 
wife in the third: no sooner were they 
in bed, but the spirit visited them, the 
door being locked and barred. It first 
walked along the room, something like 
a man, but with an uncommon step ; 
immediately the maids cried out they 
were next to death, by a monstrous 
weight upon them ; on which Mr. Ap- 


pleby immediately came to their relief; 


that upon his approaching the beds, 
something leapt off, walked round him, 
which he, being a man of courage, foi- 
lowed, and endeavoured to take bold of, 
but in vain. Upon this he retired to his 
bed, and immediately the maids cried 
out, that they were losing the clothes off 
the bed: he told them to pull herd, 
which they did, but they* were imme- 


diately taken with a violent force, and - 


thrown upon the men : after this it rat- 
tied a chain, with a great noise, round 
the room, and instantaneotsly they were 
alarmed with a noise over their heads of 
a man threshing, as it were threshing 
corn with a flail, and in a minute was 
answered by another, and this continu- 


* Probably the clothes, not the maids. . 
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éd for fifteen minutes in a very regular 
way, stroke for stroke, as if two men 
were threshing ; then it descended ‘into 
the room where they were in bed, and 
acted the same. Another night it came 
grunting like a hog, and often imitating 
the noise of swine eating its food: some- 
times it would, in the middle of the 
room, make a noise like the pendulum 
of a clock, only much faster ; and they 
assured me, that it continued in their 
room one morning in June till past five 
o'clock, and Mrs. Appleby, and all of 
them, saw the clothes taken off them, and 
flung with violence upon the maid-serv- 
ants; but nothing could they discover, 
neither conceive how they were thus 
strangely conveyed. Upon these sur- 
prising things being done, it was ru- 
moured abroad, that the house was 
strongly haunted ; and Mr. Moore, the 
landlord, and Justice Beckwith, went 
to Appleby ; and after talking with him, 
and examining the servants, and telling 
them this was a concerted scheme among 
them lor some purpose, they agreed to 
sit up all night. As they were putting 
the glass about, something entered the 
roomn, accompanied with a noise like 
squirting water out of a squirt; upon 
which they, with a chduge of counten- 
ance, asked him what that was! Apple- 
by answered, ‘ It was only a taste of 
what he every night had a sufficiency 
of.” Mr. Moore advised him to keep a 
gun laden, and when, he had heard it in 
the room to discharge the piece, The 
night following, the family Baan in bed 
as usual, it came, and, making a sudden 
stand, threw something upon the ground, 
which seemed to them as if some sort of 
seed had fallen out of a paper, In the 
morning, Mrs. Appleby, looking about 
the room, wondered what it could be 
that had been cast upon the ground, 
gathered up a considerable quantity of 
gunpowder in corns, which greatly sur- 
prised her. The next night it came in 
the same manner, but what it Jet fall 
made a greater noise, like shot, and in 
the morning, they, to their real astonish- 
ment, found a great many shots. This 
afforded room for strange conjectures ; 
and accordingly she told me she then 
did not know what to think, whether it 


was really an apparition or not ; for that 
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the scattering of this powder and shot 
the very two succeedi.g nights atter 
Mr. Moore adviseu me to shvot, great- 
ly disconcerted them ; though again, 
upon fefiection, they had had s0 many 
proofs ot something more than it was 
possible tor any human creature to per- 
form, that she was again led to believe 
it must be something not of this world, 
and that in the throwing down the pow- 
der and shot, it might be done in con- 
tempt, and was as much as to say, 
‘What, you would shoot me?’ Once, 
when it was in the midst of its career, 
one of the men, after composing himself 
for the purpose, addressed it in these 
words: ‘In the oame of God the Fath- 
er, Son, and Holy Ghost, what art thou, 
and what dost thou want? Jf any per- 
son here can contribute to thy ease, 
speak, and nothing shall be omitted that 
can procure it.” During the time he 
was speaking, it was silent, but immedi- 
ately upon his ceasing it began ita usual 
noise, when he spoke again the same 
words, but no answer followed. Mr, 
Appleby declared, that one night, when 
his servants were very merry, and dane- 
ing, and making a considerable noise, 
that this goblin made so much greater 
disturbance over their heads, that one 
wouid have thoucht that twenty people 
were dancing there; upon which he 
went up then with a light, but nothing 
could he discover. When he told me 
this surprising narration, which he deliv- 
ered with so much plainoess and sinceri~ 
ty, free from embarrassment, | own I 
was something staggered, fur he gave not 
the least cause to suspect his veracity. 
And upon my examining all his servants, 
they, without any hesitation, confirmed 
What their master had advanced: so that 
my expectation of hearing the reports 
(which I had heard) retuted, was entiree. 
ly frustrated, and I ro littie surprised to 
hear them so strongly vouched. I de- 
sired to lay in the room which this trou- 
blesome suest the most frequented ; but 
they told me it occupied the whole 
house, and no room escaped ; so I re~ 
tired to my apartment at eleven, and: 
read Milton till about one, then went to 
bed, not without wishing (yet not pre- 
sumptuously) that I might have some 


strange conviction before morpiog, by 
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met with none ; and after a good night's 
sleep, arose at seven. One cannot help 
observing upon this affair, that as a man 
could have no advantage or end to an- 
swer in propagating the story, but, on 
the contrary, is known to bea person of 
veracity, aod not addicted to lying, it 
would almost incline dne to believe it: 
I say almost, for I own J should give 
more credit to the thing if I had con- 
viction, either ocuiar or auricular; aod 
that one cannot think the man so base as 
to assert, so strongly as he does, a falsi- 
ty, and know it to be such: for ifit isa 


collusion,it cannot be carried on without 


his privity : so that, upon the whole, this 
is my opinion,] believe,and don’t believe.” 

We cannot help observing, that the 
very circumstance of the powder and 
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Father Peter, the jesuit, calculated 
that, in 260 years, four men might be 
supposed to have 268,719,000,000 of 
descendants ; more than would be ne- 
cessary to people five or six such worlds 
as ours. — 
SOURCE OF THE NIGER. 

Another enterprize to explore the ter- 
mination of the Niger is undertaken, and, 
as in all former ones, with sanguine 
hopes of success. Captain Gray, of the 
Royal Afrivan corps, is entrusted with 
the immediate charge of the expedition. 
He is represented as every way qualified 
for solving this geographical enigma ; he 
has been seven years in Africa, and is 
well acquainted with the Jaloff language. 
The route is to be that of the Gambia 
river, which he had already entered. By 


shot ought to have opened the eyes of letters which have been received from 


Captain Allen. Could the most credu- 
lous listener to a ghost story believe 
that a spirit could buy, or steal, such 
gross substances ?, Another remark nat- 
urally occurs: where country-folks hear 
preternatural noises, they are always 
noises connected with rustic occupations 
and ideas. Thus Mr. Appleby’s spirit 
sometimes threshed like a labourer, and 
sometimes grunted like a hog. Similar 
to this is the behaviour of a brother 
spectre at F. in Berks, who has kept, 
and still keeps, possession of the stair- 
case belonging to an antique mansion for 
many years. “I'bis truly rusticated be- 
ing entertains himself very often in the 
dead of the might in carrying sacks of 
invisible corn from the bottom to the 
landing place on the top of the great 
stairs, which he there emptics. Of this 
Farmer W. (a man of an excellent char- 
ucter) und bis wife and family, are as 
fully persuaded, as of their existence ! 
Milton’s ‘lubber-fiend” was formed 
from the ghosts which haunt farm- 
houses, not from the spectre which stalks 
through knightly halls. 
From the Literary Gazette, July 1818. 

Buxton’s Hebrew Lexicon, chap. 9, 
page 228, says that Eve's name is deriv- 
ed from a word which signifies to talk; 
hence it has been said by the Rabbis 
that there “ fell from heaven twelve bas- 
kets full of chit-chat, and that the wom- 
gp picked up nine of them.” 


this officer, it appears that bis arrange- 
ments were nearly completed, and, what 
was of much consequence, his people all 
well, and in high spirits, notwithstanding 
the failure of former attempts. A trans- 

ort had been dispatched to the Cape de 
Verd Tslands, to procure horses and 
mules, the return of which was soon ex- 
pected, when Captain Gray would di- 
rectly commence his journey into the ia- 
terior, The rawy weather had termi- 
nated, and the weather was considered 
as favourable. Mr. Ritchie, late Pri- 
vate Secretary to Sir Charles Stuart, at 
Paris, and Captain Marryat, of the Roy- 
al Navy, are to attempt a journey tc 
wards Tombuctoo. The former gen- 
tleman is appointed Vice-Consul at 
Mourzouk, in the interior, the capital of 
Fezzan, a dependency of Tripoli, whose 
Governor is son of the Bey of that king- 
dom. These Gentlemen are also san- 
guine of success, as the protection of his 
Highness the Bey is guaranteed to them, 
and the journey not so perilous from that 
cause as by ether routes, although they 
have the great Zaharrah to pass, and 
must be eight days without meeting with 
Water. 

‘ —- 
ROBERT BRUCE, THE NERO OF BAX- 
NOCKBURY. 

At a meeting of the Gentlemen of Siir- 
lingshire on the 30th of April last, it 
was resolved to erect a national monu- 
meat to the vanquisher of King Ed- 


vot. 3.] 


ward: the site chosen is the “ Bore 
Stone,” where the Bruce's standard was 
planted at the memorable battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Scotland shews a laudable 
feeling to honour her bards and heroes in 
this way at the present era, The beau- 
tiful mausoleum to Burns at Dumfries is 
nearly completed. Another tribute of 
remembrance and admiration is in pro- 
gress in Ayrshire, the birth-place of the 
Bard. The Marquis of Lothian has 
constructed a Waterloo column, where 


Se 
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an annual commemoration of that glori- 
ous victory is observed. The Earl of 
Buchan long ago projected a monument 
to Thomson on a charmingly situated 
Hill at Ednam, or Edenham, the village 
where he was born; but the design 
seems to have been dropped. Surely it 
would be an easy task to revive it, and 
the author of the Seasons and Castle of 
Indolence might enjoy the repose of thre 
illustrious. 


EE 


From the London Time's Telescope, for Sept. 1813. 


NATURE’S DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


September wanes—and yet the autumnal blast 
O’er nature’s scenes no devastations cast ; 
Still clings the foliage to the parent tree ; 
Still bloom the flowers to feast th’ imsatiate bce. 
The swallow bent his emigrating way, 
Found climes that feel the sun’s unfading ray ; 
Yet on his journey, a3 he looked behind, 
Saw stillthe Summer's fairy charms combined 3 
Turned on his wing again to that dear home, 
And sadd’ning mourn’d that Winter e’er should come 
With her chill blast, her cold ungenial air, 
To make him seek a land more warmly fair. 
September wanes, protracted Summer laughs, 
And all around her cup of gladness quaffs.* 
ACH season of the revolving year 
produces a variety of picturesque 
appearances peculiar to itself. The emo- 
tions which affect the mind, while it con- 
templates scenes which every month con- 
tributes to diversify, must, consequently, 
be of various kinds, all suitable to the 
season. The vivid beauties of spring, 
the glowing skies of summer, the fading 
scenes of autumn, and the dreary aspect 
of winter, excite, respectively, vivacity, 
languor, solemnity, or dejection, Sum- 
mer, refulgent ‘ child of the Sua,’ has re- 
tired with ‘his ardent look’ from our 
northern regions, and each gaudy flower 
is disappearing. Rural scencry, howev- 
er, is much enlivened by the variety of 
colours, some lively and beautiful, which 
are assumed in Autumn by the fading 
leaves. 
How sweetly pleasing to behold 
Forests of vegetable gold ! 
Wow mixed the many ehequered shades between 
‘rhe tawny mellowing hue, and the gay vivid green ! 
The autumnal equinox happens on 
the 22d of September, and, at this time, 
the days and nights are equal all over the 
a et 


+ Th 2 Lan th b ft 2 C uM ° Py a 
ese es are py the aujhor of the * Cossack,’ a (hirundo rustica) disap pears. about ihe 


poem. 


earth. About this period, heavy storms 
of wind and rain are experienced, a3 well 
as at the vernal equinox. 


To tHE Hanvest Moon. 


Moon of Harvest, I do love 
O’er the uplands now to rove, 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surrounding scene 5 
And to watch thee riding high 
In the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 
But in unclouded majesty thou waikest on thy way; 


Pleasing ‘tis, oh, modest Moon ! 
Now the night is at her noon, 
Neath thy ‘sway to musing lic, 
While around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat, 
Ripened by the summer’s heat 5 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
And thinking soon 
Oh, modest Moon ! 
How many a female cye will roa® 
Along the road, 
‘To see the load, . 
The last dear load of harvest home. 


Storms and tem pests, floods and cains, 
Stern despoilers of the plains, 
Hence away, the seasons flee, 
Foes to light-heart jullity 5 
May no winds enrecring high, 
Drive the clouds along the sky ; 
But may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the heavens thou show'st thy face, oh Harvest, 
Moon ! 


Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 
The husbandman, with sieep-sealedeyes ; 
He dreams of crowded barns, and round 
The yard he hears the flail resound ; 
Ob! may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of joy : 
God ofthe winds! oh hear his hamble prayer, 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blust’ ring 
whirlwind spare. 


The chimney or common swallow 
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end of September. The congregated 
flocks of swallows and martins on house 
tops, but principally upon the towers of 
churches on our coast, are very beauti- 
ful and amusing in this and the sueceed- 
ing month. ‘I was at Dunwich,’ says 
the author of a Tour through Great 
Britain, ‘ about the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and, lodging in a house that looked 
into the churchyard, I observed in the 
evening an unusual multitude of swallows, 
sitting on the leads of the church, and 
covering tho tops ol several houses round 
about. This led me to inquire what was 
tho meaning of such a prodigious num- 
ber of swallows sitting there. - ] was 
answered that this was the season when 
the swallows, their food failing here, be- 
gin to leave us, and return to the coun- 
try, wherever it be, from whence they 
came ; and that this being the nearest 
Jand to the opposite coast, and the wind 
contrary, they wcre waiting for a gale, 
and might be said to be wind-bound. 
This was more evident to me when I 
found, that, in the morning, the wind 
had come about to the north-west in the 
night, and there was not one swallow to 
be seen” 
To Tae Swattow, 

Twittering tenant ofthe sky,  —-— 

Whither, whither wilt thou fly ? 

Summer blithely frolics round ; 

Florid beauties grace the ground : 

Rosy odours, youthful gales, 
Still breathe from bowers and verdant valea 

Whither, fluttering, wilt thou fly, 

Swiftest courser of the sky ? 

Still in brook, or fountain spring, 

Dip thy never-weary wing ; 

Sweep along the level mcad, 
Where peaceful herds securely fecd. 

Happy wanderer, ever free, 

All my fancies follow thee ; 

Mount with thee the blue screne, 

Visit every foreign scene : 

And, while seasons vary here, 
With thec, share summer all the year. 

Whither, whither wilt thou fly, 

Swiftest courser of the sky ? 

Stay, oh stay, till autumn’s hand 
F Purpleo’er my native land ; 

Milducss, beauty, joy, and love, 
And fellow-warblers charm the grove. 


Herrings (clupea) pay their annual 
visit to England in this month, and af- 
ford a rich harvest to the inhabitants of 
its eastern and western coasts. 

* The great winter rendezvous of the 
herring is within the arctic circle ; there 
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they continue many months in order to 
recruit themselves after the taigue of 
spawning, the seas within that space 
swarming with insect food in a far great- 
er degree than in our warmer latitudes. 

‘This mighty army begins to put it- 
self in motion in the spring: we distin- 
guish this vast body by that name, for 
the word herring is derived from the 
Germano Heer, an army, to express theie 
numbers, They begin to appear off the 
Sheuand Isles in April and May: these 
are only forerunners of the grand shoal 
which comes in June, and their appear. 
ance is marked by certain signs, by the 
numbers of birds, such as gaonets and 
others, which follow to prey on them ; 
but when the main hody approaches, its 
breadth and depth is such as to alter the 
very appearance of the ocean. It is di- 
vided into distinct columns of five or six 
miles in length, and three or four io 
breadih, and they drive the water before 
them with a kind of rippling : sometimes 
they siuk for the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes ; then rise again to the surtace, 
and, in bright weather, reflect a variety 
of splendid colours, like a field of ihe 
Most precious gems. 

The first check this army meets in its 
march southward, is from the Shetland 
Isles, which divide it lato two parts ; 
one wing takes to the east, the other to 
the western shores of Great Britain, and 
fill every bay and creek with their num- 
bers: others pass on towards Yarmouth, 
the great and ancient mart of herrings: 
they then pass through the Briush Chan- 
nel, and, after tbat, in a manner disap- 
pear : those which take to the west, af- 
ter offering themselves to the Hebrides, 
where the great stationary fishery ts, 
proceed toward the north of Ireland, 
where they meet with a second interrup- 
tion, and are obliged to make a second 
division: the one takes to the western 
side, and is scarce perceived, being soon 
Jost in the immensity of the Atlantic ; 
but the other, which passes into the Irish 
sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of 
the coasts that border on it.’* 

Among the principal enemies of this 

* The reality of this migration, however, is 
doubted by Dr. Bloch and Dr. Shaw ; these 
eminent naturalists concurring ia opinion, that 
herrings, like mackerel, inhabit, during wis- 


ter, the deep recesses of the oceaa, or plunge 
beneath the soft mud at the bottom, 


mole 


vor. 3.} 
fish may be numbered various species of 


whales, some of which are observed to 
pursue larze shoals, and to swallow them 
in such quantities, that, in the stomach 
of a single whale, no less than six hun- 
dred herrings are said to have been 
found.t 

There is not a phenomenon of nature 
more common, or more beantiful, thao 
that of dew; those drops which, 

With the earliest morn, the Sun 
Impearte on every leaf and every flower, 

Tie great benefit of dews in the re- 
f-eshment of the earth and the nourish- 
ment of plants, is too well known to be 
dilated upon in this place: we shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a notice 
of the most recent and plausible theory 
of this usetul phenomenon, 4% stated by 
Dr. Wella, in his ‘ Essay on Dew,” pub- 
lished in t814. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Six thought the formation of dew was 
accompanied by the evolution of cold ; 
and this opinion was once held by Dr. 
Wells. But subsequent observations 
Jed him to question its accuracy ; and he 
was not long after enabled to ascertain, 
by direct experiment, that the tempera- 
ture of bodies sinks before any dew 1s 
deposited on them ; and that the subse- 
quent deposition of dew is the conse- 
quence of tis coldness. This philoso- 

her inters, therefore, that the deposition 
of dew has precisely the same cuuse as 
the appearance of moisture on the out- 
side of a glass, or metallic vessel, when 
a liquor considerably colder than the air 
has been shortly before potired iuto it, 

All bodies have the property of radi- 
ating heat. During the day, the heat 
lost by radiation is more than supplied 
by the solar heat ; so that the tempera- 
ture of bodies is increased during the 
day, instead of being diminished, But, 
during the night, the heat radiated by 
the bodies on the surface of the earth 


ee 
+ A large herring-fishery is carried on at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man. Herrings are so 
abundgnt in the neighbourhood of Golten- 
burgh, that 20,000 barrels, on an average, are 
salted there every year, and about 400,000 are 
employed for making train oil. Besides these, 
50,000 barrels are consumed fresh in the coun- 
try, or sent to Denmark. Allowing 1200 fish 
to each barrel, in this district alone, about 
420,000,000 of herrings are caught ia a season. 
En the year 1776, 56,000 barrels were sent to 
Ireland, and theice exported to the West 
Tndiey | a 
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penetrates into the sky, and does not a- 
gain return to them. Hence their tem- 
perature must be constantly diminishing 
from radiation, and they will become 
and continue colder than the air during 
the whole night ; thus being in the state 
for the deposition of dew upon theirsur- 
faces, This, however, will only hap- 
pen when the sky is clear, and the at- 
mosphere calm. Tf the sky be covered 
with clouds, they will radiate back near- 
ly as much heat as they receive ; and 
thus prevent the terrestrial bodies from 
cooling considerably. And, in windy 
nights, the agitation of the atmosphere 
compensates for its bad conducting pow- 
er, and thus prevents tbat rapid lower- 
ing of temperature requisite tg the pro- 
ductron ot dew. | 
As the various tribes of flowers decay, 
our attention ig taken off from these ele- 
gant ornaments of nature, and transferred 
to those more humble, but not less inter= 
esting productions, herbs aad plants. 


Herbs too she knew, and well of each could spcak. 
That in her gardeo sipped the silvery dew 5; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak ¢ 
But herbs for use, and physic, not 8 few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew = 
The tufted basil, pun-provohing thyme, 
Fresh anm, and marigold of cheerfal hue = 
Aud lowly geil, that never dares to climb 5 
And more I fain wonid sing, disdaining here to rhyme. 


Yet eunphrary may not be left unsung, 

That gives dim eyes to wander leugucs aronnd ; 
Aud pungent radish, biting infant's tongue 5 

And plantain ribbud, that hew's the reaper’s wound 5 
And marjoram sweet, in shepherd's posie found ; 
And lavender, whose spikes of azure bleom 

Shall be, erewhile, ip arid bundics bound, 

To lurk amidst the labours of her toom, 


And cee her kerchiefs clean with onckie rare pery 
wlue. 


And here trim rasemarine, that whilom crowned 
The daintiest gurdcn of the proucest peer 5 
Ere driven from its er vied ite, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here 5 
Where edged with roid its glittering shirts appeate 
Oh wassel days! O customs incet and well! 
Ere this was banished from its Jofty sphere : 
Simplicity then songht this humble ceil, 

Nor ever would she more with thane aad Jor ling 

dwell. The Schoolinistress, by Sher:s?on€a 


There are in blow, in this month, 
nasturtia, globe amaranthus, china asier, 
marigolc, sweet peas, micnionetic, col- 
den rod, stocks, tangier pea, holy-oak, 
Michaelmas-daisy, sallron (crocus gute 
vus), ivy, &e. Ke. 
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From the European Magazine. 
A HIGHLAND HUSBAND’S GIFT.* 
From a MS. in the M’Gregor family. 
{ By the Author of Legends of Lampidosa, §c.] 


wr thy Mountain’s diamond, fairest ! 
In thy waving hair ; 

It will noblest seem, and rarest 
If it sparkles there ; 

For only this dark gem can vic 

With those brown tresses’ burnish'd dye, 

And well the elves that guard it know, 

If it might touch the spotless brow, 

Forever in thy memory 

Thy wedded (ove would living be. 


Or hangiog on thy car, dearest, 
A moment let it shine ; 

Then in every voice thou hearest 
Shall seem a sound of minc---- 

Yet no ;---for aever by the tone 

Of silver words was true love known ; 

I would not tax thy soul to give 

The fuodacss that on words can live. 


But place iton thy hand, sweetest, 
Clasp’d with the holy gold, 

And when astranger’s hand thou meetest, 
Thine shall be winter-cold ; 

And thou shalt lute and tablet take 

In bower or chamber for my sake ; 

And it shall teach thy pen to shew 

How thought should speak when speech is truc. 


Then hide it in thy breast, dearest ! 
If it be pe as fair, 

When to thy heart this gem is neurest, 
My image shall be there ; 

For tt has spells more deep and strong 

When hid its native snows among ; 

And it shall have most pow’r to bless 

Where all is peace and holiness. 


*The Cairngorm diamond. ’ 


V. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1318. 
MY FANCY. 
J LOVE to see at close of day. 
Spread o'er the hills the Sun’s broad ray, 
While rolling down the west 5 
When every cloud in rich attire, 
And half the sky (that seems on tire) 
In purple robes is drest. 


J love when evening veils the day, 
And Luna shines with silver ray, 
To casta glance around ; 
And see unnumbered worlds of licht, 
Glowing with splendoc ever bright, 
O’er the vast vault profound. 
[ love to let wild fancy stray, 
And walk the spaagled ** miky way,” 
Up to yon sparkling height; 
Where thousand thousaad burning rays, 
Mingle in one eternal blaze, 
And charin dic ravisl’d sight. 


I love froin thence to take my flight, 

Far downward on the beams of hgit, 
And reach my native plain; 

Just as the flaming orb of day, 

Drives night, and mists, and dews awav, 
And eheers the world again. ° 


From the Literary Gazette. 
SONNET BY KORNER. 


Composed as he lay dangerously eounded ta « 
tovod, on the night of the Lith of June, 1813. 


SUNDED, I groan-—my quivering lip 
is palc--- 

Tie feeble pulses of mv sinking heart 
Tell me TL enter on Death’s gloomy vale. 

God, T submit—-all merciful thoa art [-— 
What goldcn visions dane'd before my view, 
Tie lyvely dream-songs of life’s opening day, 
Tat now mast end in the faneral lay !-— 

Yet what my soul desir’d, to glory true, 

Thatholy thing shal’! with me still unite, 

Wohetber | ca'l it Love or Liberty -— 
Pursued with youth’s fall tide of fervency, 

A light-winged angel now it greets my sigat 3. 
While as my lingering senses hovering fly, 

I see the opening dawn of dim cerig! 
C.R 4 


— 
From the London Literary Gazette, July 1818. 


THE SUICIDE.* 
By Antnur Brooke. 


E sleeps in peace at last, 
The storm of being o'er ; 
Life’s hateful struggle past, 
He rests to rise no more; 
And could the ceaseless round of fate, 
Reviving things inanimate, 
The breath he scern’d restore, 
He'd curse the wayward chance tnat bard 
Him back upon the worthless world ! 


It. 
Affliction’s early chill 
His best emotions froze, 
She in the grave was still, 
Wholighten’d half his woes ; 
In friends to whom his heart was bared 
And every inmust feeling shar'd, 
He met his deadliest foes.—- 
What ! though he join’d the ways of men—« 
Those wounds @puld never close again. 
Tt. 
With fever'd hand he caught 
At Joy’s bewildering bowl, 
As if the demon thought, 
That prey’d within his soul, 
Steep'd in the rich Lethenn draught, 
Through midnight hours of riot quaff'd, 
Its scorpions would central. 
Still, still the fruitless cup was drain‘d--- 
While life was there, that pang remain’d. 


Iv. 
The brightest shapes of love 
Reclin’d upon his breast ; 
To banish One he strove, 
In dalliance with the rest. 
Rut twas in vain---with heart unmov'd, 
Through all the paths of bliss he rov'd ;-—-- 
A melancholy jest ! 
Where Pleasure smil'd and Beaaty shone, 
A ghastly gazing man of stone. 


* From & Poems by Arthur Brooke,” just published, 
This volume is produced under the auspices of a 
friendly editorsicning himself“ J.C. C., Canterbury,” 
and itis held fourth as the production ofcarly years, 
shewing the gennine impuises of a mind giadaally 
thipgs 


durkening, ia its views_od mca end 


“vol. 3.] 


Vv. 
His spirit darker i $ 
He Juath’d the light of heaven < 
The impious blade he drew--- 
That stroke---his heart is riven ! 
Tn suoth it was a deed of fear 3 
Yet think on what he suffer’d here: 
And hope his faults forgiven. 
Though o’er bis cold and lonely bed 
No priest the holy office read, 
No sigh was breath’d, no tear was shed. 


—__ 
From the Literary Gazcttes 
EPILOGUE, 


Spoken by Mr. Liston (on his benefit night) in 
the Character of Lord Grizzle, sitting on 
an Ass. : 
WRITTEN BY GEO. COLMAN, E&Q. 
[Not before published.) 
Bras a pair of us!---before the curtain 
A prettier couple can’t be found, that’s 
certain.--- 
Sweet Billy Shakspearc, lord of Nature's glass, 
Has said,—** Then came each actor on his ass;”” 
And, since great Billy sanctions little Neddy, 
J enter on my Donkcy , squat and steady. 
But softly; on these oards I’m nothing new: 
Here’s a raw actor, making his Debut ; 
So let me introduce him, pray, to You. 


Ladies and Gentlemen ! your kindness shew 
me, 

By patronizing the poor Thing below me. 

He's a Young Rorcius elaine. Four,---histine 

(Though I’m not jealous) much the same as 
mine. 

He’ll top me in one character I pl 

The part in XYZ, called Neddy Bray. - 

He has refused a Scotch engagement proffered, 

No less than Twenty Thistles, weekly, olle red, 

J throw him on your candour:---all his Brothers, 

Aunts, Uncles, with their Fathers and their 
Mothers, 

Are quite the rage ;-~the Ladies (bless their 
faces ! 


ay,--- 


Bump themselves on them at the Watcring- 
places. 


In short, without more ha’ing and more hum- 
ming 

(Since there’s a General Electifh coming) 

If for this Candidate your voice you give, 

He'll be your faithful Representative ; 

And prove as aseful, in this best of nations, 

As many of his dear and best relations. 


As for myself,—I’ve not a word to say :--- 

I come, Lord Grizzle, ov my grizzly Gicy, 

To bring this acquisition to our corps, 

Then, like a ghost, glide off, aud speak uo 
more. 

«© snuff the morning air;”—* Farewell !"-- 
J flee ;--- 

Cherish my Neddy,-—-and “ Remember me 

G, C------. 


hed 


a 
From the New Monthly Magzzine, June 1818. 


THE ROSE. 


EHOLD the Rose, the garden’s pride, 
The queen of flowers confest, 

In Nature’s partial colours dy'd 
Superior to the rest. 

Ye rude to pluck the lovely flower, 
Your rash attempts forbear 5 

Sce how it decks the maathing bower, 
And sweetly bidssonts there 
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Thus lives the virgin far retir'd 


From haunts of splendid vice, 
Secure and happy, unadmir’d, 
And hurt by no device. 


But if she loves the town to rove, 
Where Fraud hath laid her snare, 

(Too oft, alas ! we find it prove 
Most fatal to the fair.) 


She, like the Rose that’s radely tern, 
When once her heart's betray’d, 

May droop, neglected and forlorn, 
And die in Sorrow’'s shade. 


oa 


From the Literary Panorama, July, 1818 


A THOUGHT. 
O COULD we step into the Grave, 
And lift the coffin lid, 
And look upon the greedy worms 
That cat away the dead ! 
It well might change the reddest cheek 
Into a lily-white ; 


Aud freeze the warmest blood to look 
Upon so sad a sight ! 


Yet still it were a sadder sight, 
ff in that lump of clay 

There were a sense to feel the worms 
So busy with their prey. 

O pity then the living heart ;--- 

he lump of living clay, 

On whom the canker worms of care 

For ever, ever, prey ! | 


aia 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1318. 
SONG 


On the Expedition, lately gone out of the Shores 
of England to endcavour to make the passage 
of the North Pole: 


By Evwarp Lorn Taurvow. 


E brave and hardy Mariners, 
Thatto the Pole are gone, 
Wouere never inan adventur'’d yct, 
With God to aid alone 3 
Who bid adieu to human life, 
By hearts intrepid led ; 
May God protect you, Mariners, 
Aad guard each noble head, 
When the winds do blow. 


God save you from the blows, 
Toat into mountains swell, 
And now do rage at Heaven's gates, 
And now do yawa to tell ; 
And from the dreadful thunder, 
That billows dwough the deep, 
And from the forked lightings, 
Ye Mariners, you keep: 
When the winds do blow. 
God keep you from the ice-bergs, 
And frow the frozeo air, 
That ever blows around them ; 
Aad take ye avecial care, 
Ye be not locked up in the ice, 
Until the judginent-diy! 
God keep vou clear, ye Mariners, 
Upon your trackless way, 
When the winds do blow. 
Ye cannot call too often 
Upon that Holy Name 3 
And praise his tender mercies, 
With just and low) acclann ; 
Fer ye sball fied ne faiuem 
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L th’ seas, that ye shall plough ; 
Nor any thing to friend you, 
Or stars to guide you now ; 
hen the winds do blow, 


¥e shall sec mighty wonders, 
And fearfnl sights behold ; 
But they shall nothing daunt you 
Your hearts, we know are bold : 
And well ye know, the living God 
Doth walk the watery ae 3 
And as your certain trust and guard, 
Both wheu ye wake and sleep ; 
hen the winds do blow. 


We often think upon you, 
Ye brave and neble men ; 
And lay our charts before us ; 
And ponder where, and when, 
Ye affront the floating ice; 
Aud where in open sea, 
Pursue ye shall the Northern star, 
And through the waters flee, 
"AWhen the winds do blow. 


We trust ye well shall prosper ; 
And find the Northern shore, 
Unknown to old Columbus, 
‘And all, who sail’d before ; 
And, passing well the Northern Pole, 
Shall through all dangers run, 
And safely steer through Behring’s Strait ; 
And then your task is done ; 
When the winds do blow. 


Then anchor’d safe at Greenwich, 
Let the mighty cannon roar ; 
And flowing cups go swiftly round ; 
Since you are come to shore ; 
Ye brave and noble Mariners, 
Ye shall have dose a fea 
That never yet shall equall’d be 
By any earthly fleet; 
While the winds do blow. 


ae 


From the New Monthly Magszine. 


LINES 


Written after reading the Poems of the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 


wis harp of Celt, and eye of fire 

The Swain of Ettrick strikes the lyre ; 

A simple Mountain Shepherd, he 

Grac’d with rare power of Minstrelsy : 

Illustrating what Horace writ-— 

** Poeta nascitur non fit.” 

Rude Son of song-—thy Runic rhyme 

Shall brave, unhurt, the touch of Time! 

Thy name, in after-ages, be 

The boast of Bibliography ! 

When Rizzio breathes the melting story 

Of hapless Lorn, and fair Glen-Ora; 

When pevquber 16 terrific form—- 

Pourtrays the spirit of the storm 3 

Or Ha’s virgin charms allure 

The royal ‘* Mador of the Moor ;” 

The passions, rous’d at thy command, 

Confess the powerfal Master-hand. 

Ott, o’er thy page, with rapt regard, 

Shall hang entranc’d the embryo Bard ; 

Pronounce thee Nature’s genuine child--- 

The gifted « Nurseling of the Wild.”’--- 

D. Capanet. 

Pure. 1818., cane 


Original Poetry. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


LINES, 
By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 


Amongst the flints (says SirR Hoare,in his late account 


of tumuli in Dorsetshire) we perevived large pecces 
of stags’ horns, and ha!f a stone ceit 3. and at the 
depth of eleven fvet, after a very laborious removal 
of an immense collection of flints, we discovered a 


skeleton of ia roporti north-east by 
south-west, ons lef Fide, with legs gut! 
sage. Near its side was deposited a most beautilal 
brazen dagger, that had been gilt, and protected by 
a wooden scabbard, some part of which was stil! 
hering to it, aleo a .arge and a smali ornament 
jet perforated with two holes of suspension ; fout 
sary perce arrow-hcads of flint, &e. A fine 
probabiy a drinking cup, iay broken at the feet 
this British hero. The opening of this barrow wos 
attended by so many awful circumstances, and gave 
earth ic nein a bes wy hey friend the Bev. 
m. Lisie Bow a our o 
that it will ever be remembered with barier ead 
pleasure by thoee who were present. During the 
tremendous storm of thunder and lightning by which 
we were surprised, our ony p.zcee of was the 
tuniulus, which had becn excavai-d toa ecomidera- 
ble depth ; the lightning flashed upon our spades 
and uther iron instruments, and the flints pourcd 
down upon us ftom the summit of the barrow s6 
abundantly and forcibly, that we were obliged @ 
quit our hiding piace, and abide the peiting of the 
uless storm upon the bleak and unsheitered dow, 
air. Bowics took leave of us the same ing. and 
on the ensuing morning sent me the following spir- 
ited Poem se truly descriptive of the awfal scene 
we had lately witnessed : 
‘ ET me, let me sleep Sante ;" 
Thus, methought, in fesbte strain, 
Plain’d from its disturbed bed 
The spirit of the mighty dead. 
‘ O’er my moulder’d ashes cold 
Many a century slow hath rolfd, 
Many a race hath disappear’d 
Since my cient form I rear'd ; 
Since my flinted arrow flew, 
Since my battle-horn I blew, 
Since my brazen dagger’s pats 
Glitter’d on my warlike side 
Which transported o’er the wave, 
Kings of distant ocean gave. 
Ne’er hath glar’d the eye of day, 
My death-bed secrets to betray, 
Since, with mutter'd Celtic rhyme, 
The white-hair’d Druid bard sublime, 
” Mid the stillness of the night, 
Wak’'d the 
The rite of 
Were p 


And golden eagles flamed aloof. 

And fi ep 
litter’d bright ; 
The victor of the world confess’d 

A dark awe shivering at his breast. 
Shall the sons of distant days, 
Unpunish’d, on my relicks gaze ? 
Hark ! He rushes from on high, 
Vindictive thander rocks the sky, 

See Taranis descends to save 

His hero’s violated grave, 

And shakes beneath the lightning’s glare, 
The oa a from his blazing hair. 
Hence a though my grave ye spoil, 
Dark oblivion mocks your toil : 

Deep the clouds of ages roll, 

History atop her mould’ ring scroll, 
And never shall reveal the name 

Of him who scorns her transient fame.’ 


‘FTL Or 
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Alisma-Plantugo— Anecdote of a Russian Peasart. 
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LONDON PARAGRAPHS. 


From the Enzlish Monthly Magazines for June and July, 1818. 


RE ALISWA-PLANTAGO. 
(For the Cure of Hydrophobia. ) 


fA E following article has appeared in the 
Hamburg Correspondent. 

‘The plant (Alisma Plantago, Linneeus) 
which is successfully employed as a cure for 
bydrophobia, grows in water, either in marsh- 
es, lakes, or ponds. Ithasa capillary root 

‘ reseinbling that ef an onion. The plant con- 

tinues onder water till the month of June, at 
the commencement of which, or eveu during 
the month of May in a warm temperature, 
from tive to seven detached sprouts, of a loug 
convex form, shoot from beneath the water. 
These sprouts have a reddish bark, and are 
each provided with a pointed, smooth, and 
deep colored leaf. Ia the mouth of June, a 
stalk appears, with a round greeo root resem- 
bling that of asparagus. This stalk shoots trom 
beneath the water, sometimes with, aud some- 
times without leaves, tis divided into sev- 
eral sprigs without leaves, at the extremity of 
each of which isa small trefoil flower, ofa 
pale red color, which afterwards contains the 
seed. This plant is in bloom during the whole 
ot the summer season. The latter end of Aa- 
gust is the fittest time to gather it. It is made 
use of inthe following manner :-~one large 
root, or two or three small ones, are first well 
washed and dried in the shade. They are 
then reduced to powder, and strewed upon 
bread and batter, and in this way administer- 
ed to the patient. On the secoid, or at most 
the third trial, this remedy will destroy the 
viras of the madness, however virulent it may 
be, even when the symptoms of hy drophobia 
have already appeared. ‘This root operates 
with equal efficacy on dogs which have heen 
bitten, as well ason mad dogs. During an in- 
terval of twenty-five years, this specific has 
constantly been found an infallible preserva- 
tive against madness. Tt has cured individu- 
als, in whom this disease had acauired so de 
cided a character, that they attacked and vit 
all who came near them; and no symptoins 
of relapse were ever observable. umerous 
cures have been effected, particularly in the 
government of Tula.” 

We are indebted for this notice to Mr. F. V. 
Turgeneff, who has Iately sent from Moscow, 
for gratuitous disti:bation, 600 copies of an en- 
graving and description of this plaut.-Lil.Gaz. 


Further Account. 
SPFECTUOAL CURE FOR THE HYDROPAROBIA. 


Of the long catalogue of those distempers, 
with which it has pleaced the Supreme Being 
to chasten or ati'ct humanity, the most vio- 
lent, the most awful and deplorable, is bhydro- 
Phobia. The frightful malady which dereaves 
of reason, distorts the frame, and hum:Lates 
the species, by achange frum human tw brutal 
Mature, whose paroxysms, tncreasing wath 
their succession, in their torture, render the 
mi:rerable sufferer too terrifying for sight-—~ 
almost too hideous for sympatny ; this malady, 
Which hitherto no skill could control, no torce 
restrain, no medicine relieve, at length yields 
to a simple of the vegetable world----a quick, 
but effectual antidote, the complete and gen- 

3P Ataeveun. Vol. 3. 


eral discovery of which, Providence, in its 
wisdom has reserved for the present time. 


The following communication, on this ime 
portant subject is made by a Paris correspon- 

ent :-- 

A Russian peasant, of Simiursk, on the Vol- 
ga, possessed a celebrity in the cure of this 
worst of all human distempers. From the 
state of Russian society, and the tardiness of 
commanication in that empire, owing to the 
fewness of the means, the celebrity was fora 
length of years exclusivly confinéd to the pro- 
Vince in which he lived. He was not the dis- 
coverer of the root that cured but was the sole 
depository of the secret. The renown of his 
extraordinary cures, bursting, at !ength, be- 
pore the circle of his government, their num- 

er increased with his practice, and his cele- 
brity along with them.-—Travelling tu a dis- 
tant village on the borders of Saralovsk, he 
tarried to refresh at an intervening hamlet, 
Wwuere a case of hydrophobia, in its last awful 
stages, overwhelmed the peasantry in grief. 
unpreparcd for the event, shoci.ed at the ter- 
rific spectacle before hit---the convulsive age 
dnies of the afilicie! being---he hesitated ; it 
Was ouly for a moment: the conthect in his 
breast was between humanity and interest-— 
the feclings of the one, however, soon over 
powered all considerations of the others he 
directed search to be made for tue Alisma: he 
described it; it was knoWn-—it was sougit 
for by all the inhabitants, each taking a differ- 
ent directcon, and was immediately procured. 
Here the secret was divulged---a preparation 
was made, and the antidote administered. On 
being entreated to tarry in the hamlet till 
morning, the peasant replied, that his pre- 
sence was no louzer necessary—--that the man 
was cured. Sati:fied of the efficacy of the 
remedy, he resumed his habit, aud taking his 
leave, pursued his journey. 

And the distempcred man was cured. He 
subsequently felt a temporary exhaustion, bet 
Was at once freed from the torture of the mal- 
ady. The circumstance thus related, quickly 
transpired. Communications on the subject 
reached to Moscow. The physical world 
mace enquiry and research. Throughout 
Russia, all Giermany, the reputed wondertal 
properties of the Alisma Plantago, in the cure 
of bydrophoiia, induced expermients—-suc- 
cessful experiments; they increased its fame« 
and, in those empires, is now established @ 
perfect coulidence in its unfailing efficacy. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 


Atentering a large town in Spain, it wa’ 
not unusual for the Duke of Weillingtow to in- 
qu.re particularly about the height of the 
catuedral or tinest cliurch of the place. These 
questions, which were of course considered as 
marks of interest taxen by Ed Lord in theic 
splendid ecclesiastical structures, were au- 
sivered with greatcumplacency by the author 
ities civil and religious. * Then if itis so highs 
you must have lorg ladders for cleaning it uc- 
casionaliv 2? Tois qurstion, though its scope 
could vot be so easily comprehended, was also 
answered usually in the affirmative, In 
which ease the Jadders marched 00 with the 
English waggoos to assist at ths next storm 
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QUARRELTON COAL-PIT. 

The following are some interesting particu- 
lars of the fate of persons inclosed in the Quar- 
re/ton coal pit, near Glasgow. Two, bya re- 
markable rovidence, have been got out alive; 
but with regard to five others there isno hope. 
the water from an adjoining waste broke into 
the pit on the morning of May 2, 1818, and tho’ 
a powerful steam-engive was instantly set to 
Wo-k to pump it out, and continued to do so 
night and day, it was observed by the follow- 
ing Monday that, little progress had been 
made, and tt wus therefore resolved to drive 
a mine from the pit tothe place where it was 

robable the men might be. Accordingly, on 

uesday morning, the 5th instant, the mine 
was begun, and completed on the morning of 
the 12th instant. The opening of the mine in- 
tothe work was considered to be attended 
with danger from the foul air; and it was ar- 
ranged that Robert Hodgert, and his brother 
William, should encounter this danger. When 
they broke through, the foul air instantly ex- 
tinguished their lights, and the feelings of the 
parties may be more easily conceived than 
described, when the words ‘ Is that you, un- 
tle ?” saluted the ears of Robert Hodgert. 
ahese words were uttered by his nephew: 
Wm. Hodgert, who along with his brother 
James, had heard the sound of the mining for, 
as they conjecture, two days, and were wait- 
ng for deliverance from one of the most dw- 
fal possible situations. They immediately 
entered the mine, and got out. Their only 
sustenance for ten days and ten nights, in to- 
tal darkness, amidst air, was the impure 
‘water of the pit and three pieces of oat cake, 
which, by grouping round the work, they 
found ie the pockets of the clothes left by 
some of the men who escaped. - The only per- 
son in the same awful situation with them- 
selves that the Hodgerts had any communica- 
tion with, was Alexander Barr, but whose 
voice they had ceased to hear, as they sup- 
pose, for at least two days before their deliv- 
erauvce. To enter’ the mine is now imprac- 
ticable, owing to the bad air, and it wil bea 
number of weeks before the water is drawn 
‘from the pit; consequently the fate of the re- 
*yaining five men is certain. 

GENERAL COUNT PLATOFP. 

Died, lately, at Novotscherkask, at a very 
advauced age, the gallant Hetman of the Cus- 
sacks, and Genera) of cavalry, Count Platoff 5 
one of the veteran warriors, whose exploits 
against the common enemy engrossed a few 
years since the attention of Europe, and a 
view of whose person was sought after with 
the greatest earnestness hy persons of al) des- 
criptions in this country. The honest ardour 
with which this brave and loyal chief led on 
hi: irregular bands to the defeat and discomfi- 
tare of the orprincipled Tyrant of Europe 
yeiiccts immortal honor upon his memory, and 
wiil band hisname down to posterity as one 
of high sank among the illustrious heroes of 
hisday. Nothing could more strongly prove 

1 his honest detestation of the ferocious enemy 
and unrelenting ravager of his couatry, than 
his promising his daughter in marriage to any 
man who would bring the anprincipled Napo- 
« Jeon a prisoner to his camp. 

O. He wasin a declining state so early in the 
Sh last year asSeptember. About that time we 
P were infurmed from Tcherkash, that his Ex- 
Ti cellency was far from well. The fatigues of 
the campaign of the year 1812 began to mani- 
-Fest their effects after the stimulos of martial 


ardour, and that of travelling, bad subsided ; 
the state of exhaustion was, in proportion, ex- 
treme ; and he laid himself upon his bed of 
thickly gathered laurels, to rest, and to find 
refreshment; bat the eae was io vain. 
Natore had been over-tasked,—and he sleeps 
in death. We must all remember tbis bero of 
the Don, pursuing the enemies of his country 
like ‘the blast of the desert.” We most 
remember him in his visit te England, mild ef 
aspect, and gentle in manners-—more like a 
Patriarch of his people than the Champion of 
Nations, winged’ with the energy of youth ia 
its primest vigour. Only a few months have 
intervened between the death of this venera- 
ble Chief of the Cossacks, venerable in years 
and in honors, and the death of Alexander 
Prince Scherbattoff, his second in command, 
& man in the meridian of his days, and of his 
comprehensive services to Rassta, who bad 
also to date the germs of his fatal illoess from 
the victorious fields of 1812. These two illes- 
trious warriors had the satisfaction of sharing, 
side by side, the dangers and the glories of that 
campaign. They have both died victims to 
itsseverity 3 and both will have a tomb ia ev- 
ery brave heart, a memorial that must exist 
when marble monuments are no more. Bat 
the reputation of a consummate General was 
not the only excellence in the character of the 
Hetman of the Cossacks. During the invest- 
ment of the Invader’s territory by the allied 
troops, and their consequent inroads upon the 
French costs he heard that, near one of the 
spots destined for pillage, might be found the 
residence of Thaddeus Koskiusko, late Gen- 
eral of the Poles, who lived there ia the occa- 
pation and seclusion of a peasant. Platoff 
espatched 4 party of his Cossacks to protect 
the person and property of that great man 5 
once the adversary of three invading Sover- 
eigas; but now even more illustrious in bis 
obscurity and helplessness than when at the 
head of his Sarmatian troops. Koskiusko and 
Platoff met ;—it was the embrace of two 
brave hearts, as honest as brave. Such hearts 
are well understood in England. When Pla- 
toff related the incident to the narrator of this 


peregraph, it was with more than one tear in 


iseye; and precious are the tears which are 
drawn by the admiration of virtue. He knew 
how to value Koskinsko ; for he knew that he 
had not only defended bis country against a 
press of foreign usurpation, but had refused 
wealth from the late Emperor Paul, and 
twice rejected the throne of Poland from Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. Rather than receive a 
Poee from the enemy.of his country, or be 

e crowned satellite of any Emperor upos 
earth, he retired to a miserable village im 
France, and fed himself on bread and water 
by the labor of his hands. If this be not hon- 
est patriotism, where is it to be found? Hle, 
too, is in his grave. Nay, let us, as Christians, 
hope that he has rejoined the heroes who were 
his personal friends, if his political enemies, 
in another and a better worid. 


PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 


The theatres of Paris in their indefatigable 
search after varieties, could not avoid discovw- 
ering the dramatic effect which the murder of 
M. E ualdes, at Rhodez,was calculated to prv- 
duce on the stage ; and the people of that 
metropelis flocked, in crowds, for two nichts. 
to the Varictés to witness the representatioa 
of this shocking spectacle. The Jogrnals de- 
clare, that it was received with a disgracefal 
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eagerness; bat they hasten to throw a veil 
over the revolting picture, aod add, that, it 
was, after a second exhibition, suppressed by 
authority. 

A Paris publieation ealled the Epheme- 
rides Militaires, a fortnight ago detailed the 
battle of Toulouse among the gloriqus victe- 
ries achieved by the French arms: 20, 
French beat 100,000 English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and killed almost as many men 
as their own number amounted to !!! 


CRYSTALLIZATION OF TIN. 


Many of our readers are doubtless aware 
of the novel application of this beautiful pro- 
ceas to articles of ornament and furniture, but 
it is pot so generally known as to prevent the 
account of it from possessing considerable in- 
terest and curiosity. Through the politeness 
of Mr. Brunel, of Battersea, the ingenious 
inventor of many mechanical improvements 
of the most important class, we have been 
allowed the very gratifying inspection of the 
Tin Plate Manufactory, now carrying on 
ander his direction and the patent of Mr. 
Shaw, of London. 
this manufactory can ferm no conce tion of 
the extraordinary splendour and magnificence 
of its products. Phe raw material is so little 
alliedto what mankind call rich or graceful, 
or superb, that itseems a more than common 
magic, which converts the paltry plate of 
white Tiniato all the gorgeous colours of the 
most brilliant metals, of silver, and gold, and 
Sea and opal, and emerald, and sapphire. 

uch, however, without exaggeration, is the 
eff ct of this fortunately discovered art. And 
not only is it susceptible of taking alltints and 
colours in the highest polish, but of assuming 
all the forms of beauty, radiations, stars, 
columns, angles, the semblance of every 
species of vegetation 5 in short, when we ‘a 
that it exhbits all those shapes which crystals 
have in any state, and in general resembles 
such appearances as frost causes on panes of 
glass, our readers will conceive that there is 
an endless and fanciful variety of charming 
combinations. 

The vew art was, we are informed, dis- 
covered accidentally about three years ago, 
in France, by a Monsieur Baget, who gave it 
the name ot Moiré Metallique or Metallic 
Watering. Another Frenchman, near Bras- 
sels, however, contests the palm of originality; 
and, in truth, the principle has long been one 
of the least secrets either in chemistry or 
metallurgy, though we believe its useful a 
plication ts entirely new. It depends simply 
apon the action of acids, whether pure or 
mixed, and indifferent degrees of solution, oa 
alloys of Tin. The common Vitriolic Acid, 
we believe, answers the purpose as Hag as 
apy other more expensive acid agent. he 

racess we find described in the public ee 
is as fullows: ** Dissolve four ounces 0 Mu- 
riate of Soda in cight ounces of water, and 
add two ounces of Nitric Acid :---or 8 uz. 
Water, 20z. Nitric Acid, and 302. Muriatic 
Acid :—--or 8 0z. Water, 202. Muriatic Acid, 
and Loz. Sulphuric Acid. Either of these 
mixtures is to be poured warm upon a sheet of 
tinned iron, placed apon a vessel of stone- 
ware ; itis to be poured on in separate por- 
tions, till the shect is completely watered; it 
isthen to be plunged into water,slightly acidu- 
Jated and washed.” The operation 13 com- 
picted by drying. 


Phe meanest tin pan in our kitchens, sub- 
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mitted to this easy process, instead of its 
pallid metallic surface, imitates mother of 
pearl in its tone of colou r,and shoots forth into 
ures and reflections, equat 
to enamel, and full of rich variety in design. 
By pabjcetiog the iron to different degrees of 
heat, the variety of the forms is increased 3 
some parts are granular ; others are like 
architectaral ruins; others grand natural 
phenomena of wood, and mountain, and cata- 
ract; othersa silvery sunset darting rays along 
the expanse ; others simple leavesand tlowers; . 
others cubes, cones, and all that geometry em- 
braces; in fine, there is no shape which the 
imagination can conceive that accident may 
not produce in these exquisite sports of che- 
mical power. 

The granular appearance is obtained to 
the greatest perfection, by pouring one of the 
above mixtures, cold, upon the tinned iron 
plates heated to ared beat:* the radiated and 
star-like resemblances are best procured from 
copper tinoed. 

e natoral result of the crystallization is, 
as we have stated, to produce a surface of the 
shade of Mother of Pearl. The hues of gold, 
of blue, green, &c. are effected by varnishes, 
laid on inapeculiar manner, and rubbed to 
the utmost degree of polish by the soft part of 
the bumao hand, This affords an exceliroe 
occupation for females, and we saw with 

leasure several women pursuing the easy 
abour at Mr. Brunel’s Factory. In other 
apartments we werc ermitted to visit the 
workmen employed tn manufacturing the 
plates into varions articles of furniture, suct 
as ladies’ worktables, cabincts, inkstands, 
caddies, &c. &c..and unless our readers can 
fancy such things in the palaces of fairy tales, 
glittering with gold aud precious stones, tuey 
can have uo idea of the magnificence of these 
articles. By a skilful contrast of colours, one 
table seemed ore inlaid with pearl---another 
verd antique bedded in silver---a third mala- 
chite studded with gems. 

We cannot presuine to say whether these 
prodactions will endure the wear and tear of 
use, better or worse than the materials which 
their superior beauty recommends them to 
supersede, Ft is pro able that they will turn 
out to be at least as lasting asthe finer kinds 
of cabinet-work, for they may be hammered 
without injury. Atany rate the substitution 
of a new plate, for one spoilt by. carelessness. 
or bad treatment in any piece of furniture, 
must be much more cheap and convenicnt, 
than the renewal of the whole, if made of 
elegant and costly woods. With these advan- 
tages we expect soon to find that crystallized 
tin will cut a conspicuous figure in our most 
superbly furnished rooms, as well as be intro- 
duced into general use in well furnished hous- 
es. There can be no objection to the originat 
poverty of the Materialj—-in its new guise it 
would never be suspected for poor tin ; and. 
we were informed, that the price of a sheet, 
about the size of a sheet of letter-paper, was 
half acrown, so that thoagh nota very ex- 

epsive article, it will yet be sufficiently cost 

to merit the attention of those. who think 

nothing valuable or beautifal, but what canuot 
be purchased except ata considerable price. 

Of course great improvements wilt hereat 
ter be made on ap art as yet in its infaocy,and 
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the tinning is maiotaincd om red-hot iron, so as ta be 
subject to the proces.—Ld. 
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there is no predicting to what perfection this 
already admirable discovery may he carried 
The acid has in one instance been ae to 
an Urn ; and notwithstandiug the difficulty of 
laying it on a surface, not only not flat, but 
comprising every variety of curve, the uuat- 
tractive vessel became an unique and splen- 
did ornament to the tea table. It is hence ev- 
ident, that mouldings, cornices, &c. may be 
composed of these diversified specimens ; the 
effect of which in grand or tasteful apartments 
would be anparalleled. 

{A correspondent, referring to the above 
account of the crystallization of tin, &c. 
writes, “ I must inform you that the shops in 
Hamburg were fall some months ago, with ar- 
ticles of every description vf Crystallized Tin, 
euch as candlesticks, tea-hourds, tea urns, &c. 
My friend,from whom I nave this information, 
sys, that these things have become so common 
that, notwithstanding their beauty the fash- 
ionable people begin to despise them.” } 

MODERN HERMIT. 

Some years ago, Mr. Powyss, of Morcham, 
near Preston, in Lancashire, advertised a re- 
ward of an annuity of 501. for life to any man, 
who would undertake to live seven years an- 
der ground, without seeing any thing human, 
and to let his toe and finger nails grow, with 
his hair and beard, during the whole time. 
Apartments were prepared, under ground, 
very commodious, with a celd bath, a chainber 
organ, as many books as the occupier pleased, 
and provisions from Mr. Powyss's own table. 
Whenever the recluse wanted any refresh- 
ment he was to ring a bell, and it was provid- 
ed forhim. Singular as this residence may 
appear, an occupier offered himself, and actu- 
ally staid in it, observing the required condi- 
tions, for four years. 


ANECDOTE OF TRE PRINCE REGENT. 

The visits of the Prince Regent to Brighton 
are almost invariably distinguished by acts of 
charitable munificence. Phacbe Hassel, a 
poor woman, born in 1715, and consequently 
almost 103 years old, has lately had the good 
fortane to attract his notice, while following 
her asual occupation of retailing fruit and 
gingerbread on the steps of a lodging house 
near the southend of the Steyne. Her ven- 
erable figure led to some inquiries on the part 
of his Royal Highness, who in consequence 
became acquainted with some curious partic- 
ulars of her history. She was at Bunker's 
Hill in America, served uoder Lord Heith- 
field at the siege of Gibraltar, received several 
wounds, and concealed her sex till she was 
stripped so be punished for some misdemeanor. 
His Royal Highness commanded that half a 
guinea weekly shall be regularly pad to her 
from the royal purse as long as she lives, with 
instructions for more should her condition re- 
quire it. 

, STATUE OF MEMNON, &c. 

Mr. Betzont, a learned Italian, is at this 
time engaged for the British government ia 
collecting antiquities for the British Muscum. 
Me lately addressed the following interesting 
account of his labours to M. Visconti, at Paris , 


Cairo, Jan. 9, 1818. 
¥ have just arrived from Upper Egypt, and 
aim preparing to return te Nubia for the third 
time. . 
In my first journey to Tnebes in 1816, I bad 
succeeded in embarking on the Nile the upper 
part of the famous statue of Memnon. This 
grand wreck, which has Jain for so many cea- 


Modern Hermit—Longevity—Colossal Statue of Memnon. 
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turies amidst the ruins of the palace destroyed 
by Cambyscs, is pow on its way te the British 
duscum.* It is a colossal bust, of a single. 
block of granite, ten feet in height from the 
bre.:st to the top of the bead, and twelve tons 
in weight. Other travellers before me had 
conceived the design of transporting it to Lu- 
rape, and renouiced it only from not canceiv- 
ing the meaas of effecting it. The great dif- 
ficalty was in moving such a mass for the space 
of two miles, until its arrival at the Nile, 
whereby aloze it could be conveyed to Alex- 
andria. I succeeded in effecting it, without 
the aid of apy machine, by the sole power of 
the arms of some Arabe; however ill qualified 
this people, now sank into the indoleace of 
savage life, may be for such rade labours. As 
such, it has been the work of six months, 

From Thebes I went up towards Nabia, to 
examine the great Temple of Y::sambal, 
which is buried more than double its height ia 
the sands, near the second cataract. There I 
found the inhabitants very ill-dis towards 
my projects, and from whom I prepared to 
encounter some difticulties. However, the 
season being too advanced,was my sole motive 
in deferring this enterprise to another time. 

In the mean time J returned to Thebes, 
where I occupied myself in new searches at 
the Temple of Karnack. There I found, sev- 
eral feet under ground, a range of sphinxes 
surrounded by a wall. These spliinxes, with 
heads of lions on the busts of women, are of 
black granite, of the usual size ; and, for the 
inost part, of beautifal execution. There 
was, inthe same place, a statue of Jupiter 
Ammon, in white marble. It was not untit 
my second journey, in 1817, that I discovered 
the head of a colossus much greater than that 
of Memnon. This head of granite, and of a 
single block, is by itself ten feet fram the n-ck 
to the top of the mitre, with which it is crown- 
ed.. Nothing can be in better preservation. 
Tne polish is still as beautiful as if it had bat 
just come from the hands of the statuary. 

After this I again took the road to Nubia, 
where some severe trials awaited me. The 
people of this country are quite savages, with- 
out any idea of hospitality. They refused os 
things the most necessary; entreaties and 
promises had no effect on them. We were re- 
duced to live upon Turkish corn soaked ia 
water. At length, by dint of patience and 
courage, after twenty-two days persevering 
labour, I had the joy of finding myself in the 
Temple of Ybsambul, where no European has 
ever before eatered, and which presents the 
greatest excavation in Nubia or in Egypt, if 
we except the tombs, which I have since dis- 
covered at Thebes, 

The Temple of Ybsambul is 152 feet long, 


and contains fourteen apartments, and an im- 


mense court, where we discovered cight co- 
lossal figures thirty feet high. The colemos 
and the walls are covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures very well preserved. This temple 
has then been spared by Cambyses; and the 
other ravagers who came after him. 1 brought 
some untiquitics from thence-—two lions with 
the heads of vultures, and a small statue ef 
Jupiter Ammon, 

On returning again to Thebes, J applied 
my-elf once more to discover what has bern, 
from time immemorial, the object of discave- 
ry for all travellers of every nation—I meas 
the tombs of the kings of Egypt. 


® Ut has sineo reached Engiand, 


—_.. wim 
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Itis known that, independent of those tombs 
which are open, there existed several under 
round, but no person has yet discovered in 
what place. By means of observations on the 
situation of Thebes, 1 at length found the in- 
dex that should lead me on the way. After 
various excavations,’ succeeded in discover- 
ing six of these tombs, one of them is that of 
Apis, as it seems to be pointed oat by the 
mummy of an ox found there. This mummy 
js filled with asphaltes. For the rest, nothing 
that Lcan say would enable you to conceive 
the grandeur and im nificence of this tomb. 
This is undoubtedly the most curious an 
the most astonishing thing in Eeypt, and which 
ives the highest idea of the labours of its an- 
cient inhabitants. The interior, from one ex 
tremity to the other, is 309 feet, and contains 
a great number of chambers and corridors. 
The walls are ertirely covered with hiero- 
glyphics and bas-reliefs, painted 10 fresco. 
rhe colours are of a brightness to which noth- 
ing, withiu our knowledge, is to be compar- 
ed; and are so well preserved, that tuey ap- 
gee to have been just laid on. But the most 
eautital antiquity of this place, in the prin- 
cipal chamber, is a sarcophagus of a single 
aa of alabaster, nine feet seveu inches loug, 
yy three fret nine mches wide, within and 
without equally covered with hicroglyphics 
and carved figures. This Jarge vessel has the 
sound of a vilver hell, and the transparency of 
lise, There can be no doubt that, when 
shall have transported it to Evgiand, as | hope 
to do, it will he esteemed one of the most 
precious articles in our European Muscums. 


ANECDOTE OF SIR RALPH ARFRCROMBIE. 
Among the soos of Britain, whom the re- 
cords of Fame will exhibit to the admiration 
of future ages, few, if ary, willappear ina 
more advantazeous view than the late Gen. 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. arly in life devot- 
ed to the service of his country as a soldier, 
he passed through the various gradations of 
rank, from an Ensign toa General, with in- 
creasing cesnectalnlity. At a very advanced 
eriod of life he obeyed the call of his country 
in conducting an ery to a distant partof the 
world, when he had to undergo the difficulties 
of a protracted voyage 5 and in aditition to 
the fatigues ofa oP had to encounter the 
danger of an unhealthy climate, And at 
length died, the victim of his unceasing anxle- 
ty to promote the interests of his country. The 
follow ing anecdote, not generally hnown, re- 


flects the highest honour on his private charac- 


ter. During the residerce of Sir Ralph at the 
ancientseat of his family in Clack mannaashire, 
his humility and cbristiac deportment pointed 
bim out asa proper person to fill che odice of 
uv elder in his parish church, Being ordained 
according to the rites of the Church of Scot- 
lund, when the solemn services were ended, 
he addressed the Minister to the followin 

urpose :---* Sir, Thave often been Piuted 

y my Sovereign with honourable ard impote 
tant commands in my profession as a soldier, 
aud his Majesty has been pleased to reward 
my services with distinguisied marks of his 
royal approbation ; but to be the humble ta- 
st. ument of putting the tokens of my Saviours 
dying love into the handy of one of the mean 
est ot His followers, | conceive to he the high- 
est honour that I can receive on this side of 
heaven.”* 

* In Sevtland, on sacramental occasions, the bread 
and wine arc carried to the coumusuon table by te 

- Ejdess. 


TIC DOULOUREUX: OR NERVOUS FACE-ACHE. 
This 1s a terrible disease, and has too often 
resisted every remedy. The nerves of the 
face have even been ivided, and but a tem- 
rary mitigation of suffering bas ensued. 
Calome) and opium given till the mouth be- 
comes sore, and kept at that pitch for some 
time, have occasionally succeeded, Lately 
Mr. Bailey, a sargeo), of Ipswich, has drawit 
the attention of the stdiral world to the use 
of Extract of Belladonna in this tormenting 
malady, and reiates several cases where it has 
proved successful.---He gives it in doses of 2 
grain or two twice a day, ull some constitu- 
tional effect is produced, or till the pain is te 
lieved. 
REVOLUTIONARY MOND MENT. 
Several families of the Western Depart- 
ments of France bave subscribed to purchase 
a spot of ground, hear Angers, on which to 
budd a monument to the memory of more than 
gu) victims ; who, in that place alone, were 
shot by hundreds, and buried in masses. 10 1793. 
These innocent victims of the Revolution were 
old nen, women, mothers of families, entire 
familces, strangers for the most part to public 
transactiass, wo were condemned either for 
their attachment to religion, or their love of 
the king, or their com assion for some pro- 
scribed person, A simp e chapel will beerect- 
ed on the spot. 
POOL-HARDINESS. 
~A man of the name of Smith lately had the 
temerity, after drinkio about ten pints of ale, 
to ascend the spire of ath church, which is 
nearly 300 feet high, and tie a handkerchief 
round the iron which supports the weather- 
cock: after he bad remained some time upon 
the top stone, danced a hornpipe, and per- 
furmed several antics, he descended with all 
the composure imaginable to the bottom of the 
spire, aud on the pomt of one of the pinnacles 
of the tower he stood upon one leg with his 
arms extended, and made his congee to the nu- 
merous spectators below, who witnesed this 
yiece of presumption with horror and astos- 
ish ment. 
POISONING BY OPIUM, &e. 
Professor Hufeland records a curious end 
instructive case, 13 which, ow'rg to the men- 
tal condition of the recipient, drastic drozs 
scarcely 0 erated, and blisters refused eveu 
te redden the skin 5 and the Reporter has ree 
cently met with ao instance in which, (if there 
were no deception practised) opium was tak- 
eu, with a view to self-destruction, i more 
than sufficiently large quantities to oceasion 
death, under ordinary circumetances,---with 
scarcely, in this case, any pecceptible opera- 
tion. The individual (a most intelligent and 
interesting character), whose mind was thus 
so desperately determined upon suicide, find- 
ing the optum of no avail, has subsequently 
discharged the contents of a loaded pistol into 
his mouth 3 and the determined energy wit 
which he pursued his purpose, MAY be cance: t+ 
ed, when the reader ts sntormed, that the ba!l, 
having parsed and lodged without either pen- 
ctrating the brain, or wounding any great 
blood-vessets, he unscrewed the instrument, in 
order to examine (since the effects he hoped 
for and expected did oot immediately follow) 
whether there had not been a failure in the 
discharge. The person is still living, and 
there is some ground to hope, that he may yet 
be restored to the enjoyments of life, and the 
endearments of society. 
Opium aud arscnic, it is well known, are 
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the two poisons principally setected for the 
purpose of suicide, or secret murders and, as 
the effects of thesc, in such cases, are often fa- 
tal before medical aid can be procured, it may 
not be improper to state briefly the principal 
antidotesto either. When poison of any kind 
has been swallowed, the immediate object 
should always be that of endeavouring to ex- 
Cite vomiting ; but mach time is often lust by 
Waiting the operation of medicinal emetics, 
when the discharge from the stomach might be 
much mere speedily effected by mechanical 
means. Let, then, the persons who are about 
the individual who has taken poison, force a 
feather, or a piece of stick, orany thing that 
can be immediately procured, down the throat, 
and thus continue to irritate the parts till vom- 
iting is induced. Emetics are of course to be 
administered as soon as they can be procared, 
when the power of swallowing is not suspend- 
ed. After the contents of the stomach have 
thus been discharged, it is of consequence to 
recollect that acids are the best correctives of 
Opiam, and alkalies of arsenic. In the one 
case, then, let vinegar or lemon juice, diluted 
with about an equal quantity of water, be 
freely and copiously administered: in the 
other, let a solution of soap in water be made 
as strong, and poured down as quickly as pos- 
sible. This last answers a double purpose,—- 
the alkali of the soap acting upon the acid of 
the arsenic, and thus destroying its virolencc ; 
and the oily principle of this material, liber- 
ated in some measure frem its alkali, scems 
to lubricate the coat of the stomach, and thus 
at ence to abate the inflammation already ex- 
cited, and to defend the parts from the further 
inflaence of the poison. A friend of the writer 
(Mr. Shipman, surgeon, of Clerkenwell,) has 
not long since treated a case successfully by 
castile soap, in which a spoonful of arsenic 
was swallowed ; but for immediate purposes, 
and in the absence ef castile, common soap 
may be used. Sulphur is another substance 
which has been proposed and administered, in 
order to counteract the effects of mincral poi- 
s0ns,---partly upon the same principle with 
the alkalies; namely, that of reducing the 
material from its oxidised and active, to its 
metallic, and then comparatively inert condi- 
tion. But the great leading principle expe- 
dient to recollect is, that acids are the anti- 
dotes to opium, and alkaliesand oils to arsenic. 


. COL. ERSKINE. 

Died, on his passage to Ceylon, the Hon. 
Lieut. Col. Erskine, youngest son of Lord Er- 
skine. He served throughout the campaigns 
in Spain as a Captain of Light Infantry in the 
51st regiment, and behaved with great gallan- 
try in the buttle of the Pyrenees, where being 
shot in the thigh, he was sent home by the 
Medical Beard, and on his recovery was pla- 
ced by the Duke of York onthe Staff of the 
Army in the Adjutant General’s Department, 
when the Duke of Wellington took the com- 
mand in Flanders. He wasio the battle of 
the ]6th of June, and afterwards on the 18th 
at the battle of Waterloo, where his station 
placed him in the dangerous position of being 
attendant on the duke, around whom almost 
every officer was either killed or wounded. 
Among the rest this brave young man bad his 
Jeft arm carried off by a cannon ball, which 
passing along the other, laid bare the whole of 
it, by which he lost the use of two of his fin- 
gers, but that arm was saved. When the can- 
non-shot¢ had thrown him from his horse, and 


ashe lay bleeding upen the greund in this 
mangled condition, the Prassian musketry 
and trampets being heard at a distancc, he 
seized his hat with his remaining shattcred 
arm, and waving it around him, cheered his 
hi eas in the midst of the dying and the 
dead. The Duke of Wellington being then 
close by him, desired he might be carried to 
his tent. It must be some consolation to bis 
afflicted family, that he must have distinguish- 
ed himself in the opinion of his great Com- 
mander, as he was immediately recommend- 
ed by him to the rank of Major. though a very 
young officer, and ina yeur afterwards to the 
rank of Lieut-Colonel, with the appointment 
of Adjatant-Geocral in Ceylon, and tf he had 
then fortunately sailed for India, his life might 
ply have heen saved; but his disposition 

cing as affectionate as it was animated, be 
could not be persuaded to leave Mrs. Erskine, 
who was pregnant, and remaining here during 
the winter, ‘the coagh, with the consumptive 
y eal aor arising from the wound, Said too 

eep hold on him to derive benefit from the 
voyage, and he died on his p to Lodra. 
Those who were acquainted with him will not 
easily forget his emphatic remark eh 
the battle of Waterloo.-—-** Nothing,” be said, 
‘Sbut the English officers and soldiers (by 
which of course he meant those of the United 
Empirr) could possibly have fought it through 
to triumph as we did ; nor could even the con- 
summate skill and experience of the Duke of 
Wellington have done any thing at all for us, 
had it not beea combined with matchless in- 
ee palty which enabled him to distinguish 
and to persevere amidst a scene where the 
most mortal courage, might have suggested a 
different course to the most aceomplisned off- 
cer inthe world.” Colonel Erskine was ooly 
25 years of age, and has left five children, one 
of whom is only afew months old. 


SPORTING ON WATER. 


A considcrable party of farmers and others 
lately went out iv two boats upon the river 
Wyer, to fish; they agreed to sail a race, 
when anfortanately the men in one of the 
boats not only crowded too much sail, bat also 
in order to lighten the vessel, threw outa good 
deal of ballast, when a squall of wind upset 
her, in a deep place, (the Nott End) with s 
strong ebbing tide, and she saddenly went 
down with every one on board.- Thus per- 
ished, through their owa impradence, six re- 
spectable men, several of whom have Icft 
large families to deplore their loss. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

The Universal Dispensary for diseases of 
children, lately instituted in London, bids fair 
to be of the greatest service to medical sci- 
ence; Dr. Davis, one of the able physicians 
of that institution, peblishes quarterly reports 
inthe Medico-Chirurgical Journal of the dis- 
eases ; which reports are fraught with the 
most important information. Throwghout 
these reports we observe one ae ain 
nomenon, the great power which children 

ossess of sustaining evacuations both from the 
owels and the circulation, by purging aad 
bleeding. Indeed these two remedies are ef 
all others, the most essential in the treatment 
of infantile diseases, and did practitioners em- 
ploy them strenuously and early, many an in- 
nocent and interesting victim woald be snatch~ 
ed from a premature grave ! Parents cannot 
be tao attentive to this important subject. — 
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USEFUL DISCOVERY: : Births. At Angmering, & female pauper, 
Dr. Branehi has obtained a volatile con- of three boys, who were christened OY the 
y are, 


crete oil from oak galls by the same means by names Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
which volatile oils in general are extracted with their mother, likely to do well. 
from aromatic vegetables. It 1s of the con- Marriages. AtChiddingly, Mr.Jobn Pocock, 
sistence and colour of good old honey, and has widower, aged 73, to Mrs. Hannah Willard 63, 
evidently the emell and taste of galls. Wheo who had bcen previously four times a wife, 
laid on paper and exposed to the fame of a and as often a widow, by the names 0 - 
candle, it instaotly melts, and the paper be- berts, Lee, Fuonell, and Willard. The cere- 
comes oily and transparent. {1a this state, mony Was preceded by mer peals on 
when exposed apal to the flame, or to the sun church bells, the first of which was rung by 
for a sufficient length of time, it evaporates, six men, whose ages together amounted to 

and leaves the paper 5° clean that it may be years; and the second by another set of six, 
written upon with the greatest ease. whose united ages made 440. ‘The happy 

A 


FFLICTIONS OF DEVILS. couple each possess 2 little property, and cao 
Like all other idolatroas natiods, the Cinga- boasta little progeny of nearly a Aundred chil- 


Jese believe in the existence of the Devil, and dren and grandchildren. 


think he has great power over the bodies an 

eircumstances of men. They have tem sles OBITUARY, WITH ANECDOTES OF REMARKA~ 
and priests dedicated to the Devils. The for- BLE PERSONS- 
mer a call Duscalays, and the latter, Cap- Capt. N. Dobree, R. N.- lately in command 
pons. ‘ic altogether distinct from of the Zenobia, nephew of Si 

Budhuism, and though Budbu forbade the rez. This excellent oflicer and amiable man 
he whole of the Cinga- lost his life (with eight men) in the bumane at- 
lese inhabitants are most awfully devoted to tempt to rescue from a rock, the crew of a ves- 
it, priests as wellaspeople. In some districts sel, which had been wrecked io the night near 


it prevails to a most shocking extent. They Germany, and who were in 
dedicate their children, when born, to the erishing from fatigue and hunger. 
Devil, and many of them before their birth, bree approached the rock with difficulty, and 
In cases of affliction oF distress, they use €X- ict go an anchor, throwing a small grapnets 
traordinary means. They send for the Cap- by which three of the mea reached the boat, 
i He first en- wheoa heavy sea nearly {tiled her, and anoth- 
deavours to find out by what Devil the person er soon after took her under the bow, an 
+s afflicted: when the supposed image of that overset her; two of the beatmen only were 
Devil is brought to the house, large presents saved. Captain Dobree’s father beheld the 
are set before it, lights are bung all round it, sad catastrophe from the beach. 
and the patient is brought and placed at the At Ramsgate, Jude Jackson,in consequence 
feet of it. Then the Cappoa begins his inter- of the evil practice many femates are addict- 
cessions to that Devil in avery loud tone of ed to, that of picking the ear with a needle 


voice, accompanied with the most curious ges- whilst at work. She su 
tures and antics, all of which are timed by a pain, narine injured the drum of the ear. 


tomtom or native drum, and a be }. These IntheOl 
i 105, Mrs. Isabel Taylor. She was boro in the 


ceremonies he will continue for ten oF twelve 109, 
hours. During the whole time he waves & arish of Crief, county of Perth, on the 4th of 
lighted torch in one hand and & bell in the March, 1713, io the reign of Queen Anne. 
ether ; and, at intervals, quantities of acom- Her memory remained nearly unimpaired, 
ing like gunpowder, are dise and she would converse 


P 
charged over the image of the Devil, either by dred years since with surprising correctness: 
d to the la:t 


the patient or an assistant. When a atient Her hearing and sight were pood t 
ife, her recollection continucd tll 


is pronounced incurable, or when the Cappoa day of her 

says the Devil will not accept of the offerings within an hour of her deatb. 

and heal the man, then, in order not to have At Bath, Alexander D’ Arblay, Fsq. 2 Gen- 

their hoases polluted, they carry the poor eral in the French service, one of the Legion 

wretch out into the iungie, dig & hole, and of Honor to Louis XVIIL. &e. He came to 
in the early part of the French 


leave him by it, ati he expire: there they this covutr 

ut him, if be is not previously worried and revolution, io compan with Talieyrand, Ner- 

eaten by the jackalls or tigers. which ;scom- bonne, Lally Tolendah\, and other distinguish. 

monly the case. Many of these miserable ed emigrants, who, it may 

creatures are carried out perfectly sensible 3 made ki 

and, when they see themselves about to be re- residence. 

moved, terrified with the idea of their awful thoress of those well known novels, Evelina 

doom, they shriek and pray, and catch hold of Cecilia, Camilla, and the Wanderer. 

every tbing that comes in'their way, to avoid At Little Wonastow, near Monmouth, Mr: 

their fate ; and in one district, where 1 was) Prosser. Her death was oceasioned by th 

wery lately, I was informed, if a pereen hap- sting of a bee on ber arm, which, from ina 
n to die ina house, it is either imgrediately tention, produced & mortification that carrie 


pe 
pulled down, oF abandoned forever. her off ina few days. 
At Exeter, Capt. Watson, R.N. He kh: 


MU NIFICENCE. 
} has built and retired to rest the preceding evening a! 


Mr. Gladstone, of Liverpoo 
at his sole expens, (wo churches, awoke about two, an er ap impressiou of fc 
ha 


St. Andrew's in Renshaw-street, and St. ‘Iho- that the house was on fire ; he arose, and 
mas’s, at Litherland, near that town. He ing ascertained that there wes no cause! 
has also built, endowed, and will shortly open, alarm, was returning to his room, when 
a charity school, in Slater-street, where 97) suddenly dropped down and instantly expir 
“1 be educated. At Litherland, Aged 100, Richard Kew, a pauper, t 
i spool and a master’s parisis of Wick and Ahson. He lived to 
bouse, which he has also endowed, and in gvandfather to a grandiather, passing thro 


3 


sch abput 80 children at present receive the tive penerations. 
his apartments is St. James's Place, ! 


worship of Devils, yet ¢ 


henefits of education. kn 


3200 


Fidred, in his 100th year. 
the Presence to King George Tf. which of- 
fice he may be said to have filled during three 
reigns. 

t Delnies, near Nairn, in the 104th year of 
his age, John Reid, supposed to be the oldest 
soldier in his Majesty's dommions, having en- 
tered the serv.ce in the 2d battalion of the 
Roval Scots, 83 years ago. His first encounter 
with the epemy was im 1743, at Dettingen, 
where the British under tbe command of that 
gallantand true Scotyman, the Farl of Stair, 
defeated the French woth inm case slaughter, 
In 1745, he fought at’ Fortenoy. In 1746, he 
fought with his regimentat Culloden. In 1749, 
he was one of the storming party at the mur- 
derous encounter at Waal, in Holland, where 
his regiment was nearly atmihilated., His last 
appearance to the field of honor was in 1759, 
on the heights of Abraham, where the immore 
tal Wolfe breathed nos mighty soul in the arms 
ofvictory. Hissirength was such, consider- 
ing his great age, that he scarcely passed a 
day without wa:k og turee or four miles 3 and 
tu the day of his death, was able, without the 
aid of glis-es, to read his Bible. 

In Paden, the tlun. Sir George Cran- 
field Berkeley. G.C. B. Admiral of the White, 
and Lord Higa Admirai of Portugal. He 
was the only brother of the late Eailof Berke- 
ley, born io 1753, edu ated at Eaton, and eu- 
tered into the naval service at the early age of 
12 years. Soon atter bis return to Kngiand to 
1771, he pre-ented himsel! asa candidate for 
the representation of the County of Glouces- 
ter ; the election caused a wirm conte-t, 
which cost the parties upwards of 100,0U000 
Having been appointed to the Mary sloop of 
14 guns, he was sent in 1780 to Newfoundland, 
where his activity and gallantry in the cap- 
ture of numerous privateers obtained him the 
command of the Vestal frigate of 28 guns. In 
1751 he particularly distinguished himself in 
the relief of Gibraltar, and in 1789 he was ap- 
pointed tothe Recovery of 32 guns, one of the 
squadron under Admiral Barrington, in which 
he shared in the glory of capturing two French 
ships, Le Pegase of 74, L'’Actionnaire of 64 
guns, and ten or eleven transports and store- 
ships oftheir convoy. Asareward for his ac- 
tivity, Capt. Berkeley was promoted. In 
the memorable naval engagement of the 
Ist of June 1794, Capt. Berkeley commanded 
the Marlborough of 74 guas. It was his lot to 
be opposed to the French ship L’Impeteux, 
which, after having being pretty well haudied 
was relieved by the Mutius Scwvola : but 
hoth were obliged to strike to the Marlbo- 
rough. Immediately after their surrender a 
French ship of 120 guns came under the stern 
of the Mariborough and raked her with a 
broadside, which did much mischiefand wound- 
ed among the rest her gailant captain tn the 
head and leg, so that he was obliged to quit 
the qnarter-deck. In this severe action tue 
Marlborough was wholly dismasted, aud 29 of 
her crew were killed and 90) wounded. 
Some time after the recommencement of bos- 
tiities, Admiral Berkeley was sent out as 
commander in chief on the Halifax station. 
During his residence there in 1807 his flag-ship 
was di: pate red in pursuit ofan American frig- 
ate, The captain of the latter having refused 
to permita search for deserters, an action en- 
sued, and this event led to discussions which 
terminated in a rupture with the United 
States. 

J. Philips, Nelsou’s boatswain on board the, 
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He was page of Victory at the battle of Trafalgar; havig 


proved his close attachment to ‘is brave \é 
miral by his numerous wonnds, viz. four lane 
sabre wounds on the head, many gan skota 
his body, and three balts on bis right thigt and 
leg. Thns shattered, he-btained an bucon 
ble dischasge and a liberal pension. 

In Upper Seymour-strect, at an adva> 
ced age, Gencral Edma:d Farning. He 
was much distinguished in the American wu, 
and raised a regimeut there, by which he Jat 
avery large properly. He was alterwars 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Nova Sects 
whence he was removed to Prince Edward: 
Island, of which he was Lieatenant Governor 

At Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of Lane 
downe, Mr. Broad, who had been nearly W 
yceuis steward of the Marquis’s family. Hi 
death was occasioned by a circumstince no 
Jess remarkable than melancholy 3; beiwg cut 
in the park on the day preceding with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen, he found a dead ad- 
der, which he took up io bis haud, and o, en- 
ed bis mouth to shew where the poison of we 
creature lay; in doirg which, however, tbe 
subtle matter communicated to a cut in ore of 
of his fiugers. Next morning Mr. BO was 
found dead in his bed, with every indicat es 
of his paypal from the effects of tbe por- 
son. (ue arm beiog much inflamed. 

W- noticed in a preceding number the atro- 
cions murders perpetrated at Theddl: thorpe 
on the 7th of October last. A man named Joka 
Raithhy being apprehended on st:ong -wyi- 
ciou and comm tted to Lincaln Custle, coutes- 
sed tue crame with every mack of s.ncere re- 
pentanee. Ever since his committal his agvay 
of mind accompanied with visions of borroe 
continued day and aight, (ill natare at ler zth 
sunk. ‘The verdict of the coroner’s spqecst 
was: Died of crcessive grief. 

At Austruther, Mr. Daniel Conolly, late 
treasurer of Crail, and formerly a setjeantia 
the 28th regiment of foot, aged SO. He erter- 
ed the army at ap early age, and was at the 
taking of Lousbourg in the year 1758, ac the 
siege of Quebec in 1759, and on the field when 
the gallaut Geo. Wolte fell. He was also at the 
taking of Martinigue and the Havanrain 1762. 

At Lousiigilly, near Duncasnoa, John Con- 
roy, aged 1Jv. 

At Gertnagally, near Dungannon, Jons 
Woods, an industrious farmer, at the advanced 
age of 129 years. He sived a regalar asd -o- 
ber life. His wife died about two years azo, 
aged eighty-two. He was forty-two years oid 
the day of her birth. He was born in les, 
of course he has jived ip the reign of five suc- 
cessive monarchs; aod the reign of the present 
king has been longer than that of any otser 
whio ever ascended the throne, 

Adumiral Douglas, previoas to his departure 
from Jamaica received a visit from a naive 
man, who is regarded as the patriarch of cre 
island ; he is 143 years of age, aud in so zoud 
health, that on that day he walked from bs 
house (which is on the Hope Estate) to the 
Peno (the Admiral’s residence) and back 
again—-about 14 miles. He was never off ihe 
iskund: the great earthquake there, io ]O%7, 
is yet umpresirely remembered by h-m; 4e 
was then a stout lad. The Admiral was so 
highly gratified by the compliment, and tre 
vexrerable man’s interesting appearance, that 
he brougi.t home a correct likeness of hin, 
which, he inte.:ds to send ta we Royal Ez 
hibition ia hondon. 


